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PREFACE OF THE EDITORS. 



Robert Naaes, the anthor of the following Oloasary, was duriDg his whole 
[ife an active man of letters, though the great mass of his labours have not left 
my very permanent mark on the literature of his day. He was born at York 
>n the 9th of June, 1753, and was the son of Dr. James Nares, the celebrated 
composer and teacher of music, and organist to George II and George III. The 
^o€tor*B brother, and the unde of Robert Nares, was sir George Nares, who sat 
luring fifteen years on the bench of Common Pleas. Robert Nares received his 
irst education in Westminster School, where, in 1767, at the early age of 
Tourteen, he was at the head of his election as king's scholar. In 1771) he was 
elected to a studentship of Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his bachelor^s 
degree in 1775, and his master's degree in 1778, and entered holy orders. From 
1779 to 1783, he held the situation of tutor to the two Wynns (sir Watkin and 
i^harles Williams), residing with them at Wynnstay, and during the season in 
l(iOndon. During this period he wrote prologues, epilogues, and light pieces, 
for the private dramatic f^tes at Wynnstay, as well as a considerable number of 
essays on various subjects for periodicals. In 1782, Christ Church presented 
him with the small liring of Easton Mawdit in Northamptonshire, and soon 
afterwards he received that of Doddington from the lord Chancellor. In 1 784, 
Nares published his first philological work, the ' Elements of Orthoepy.' The 
^ . re year he married Elizabeth Bayley, the youngest daughter of Thomas 
i'lyli-y, of Chelmsford, who died in child-bed in 1785, He resumed his con- 
ccctiun with the Wynns from 1786 to 1788, while his pupils were at Westmin- 
Hcr School, and he acted as assistant-preacher at Berkeley Chapel. In 1787, 
I:? A^ab appointed chaplain to the duke of York, and in the year following he 
V as chosen assistant-preacher to the Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn, a post 
^ Inch he held during fifteen years. He had now become the centre of a large 
€i.< If of friends and acquaintances, by whom he was respected not only as a 
2(ntlcman and scholar but as a sound divine and sincere Christian, and to 
^ hoDi he was endeared by many social qualities ; and he produced a considerable 
T imber of political as well as other essays and pamphlets. This literary actirity 
1 dl, in 1793, to his starting that well-known periodical, the ' British Critic,' in 
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conjunction vith Beloe. Nares conducted this journal until its forty-second 
volume, when he resigned it. He was about this time appointed assistant-' 
librarian in the British Museum, and was subsequently librarian of the manu- 
script department in that institution during tweWe years, in which capacity he 
edited the third Tolume of the ' Harleian Catalogue.' In 1 794, Nares lost his 
second wife, a Miss Fleetwood, of London, who also died after the birth of r^ 
son, who lived only a few weeks. In 1796, lord Loughborough gave him tl . 
living of Dalby iq Leicestershire, and in 1798 that of Shamford; andbu&rjp^ 
Cornwallis made him a canon residentiary of Litchfield. Bishop Porteus gavci' 
him the small prebend of Islington in St. Paul's ; and, in 1800, the bishop o^ 
Litchfield made him archdeacon of Staflbrd, with which his ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments end. In this year (1800), Nares married the daughter of the Rev. Dr<. 
Smyth, head master of Westminster School, who survived him. In 1805 he 
resigned his vicarage of Easton Mawdit, and also his situation in the Britisl 
Museum, and went to reside at the vicarage at Beading, where he lived till 1818 
In this year, his desire for a more free enjoyment of London society led him to ex- 
change to Allhallows, London Wall, the duties of which he continued to discharge 
until within about a month of his death, with an absence usually of two months ii 
the year at Litchfield. In 1822, Nares published his ' Glossary; or Collection of 
Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c., which hav^ 
been thought to require illustration, in the Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakespeare, and his Contempora,rie8.' Tins was his last and his most important 
work, though he still continued to mix actively in literary society, where he pleased 
by his agreeable and unassuming manners. He was one of the founders of th^ 
Royal Society of Literature, and one of its earlier presidents, and he contribute 1 
to its transactions. Robert Nares died on the 23d of March, 1829, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

It is to his 'Glossary * that Nares owes chiefly his literary fame. An £'\v^ • 
rience of thirty-six years, during which the class of studies to which it espei i:.! 
belongs has made great advance, has established its reputation as the best ;>*. i 
most useful work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete langi<age 
and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ani ^t 
is quite indispensable to the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan periov . 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. The numerous criticism i 
on the difficulties of the text of Shakespeare, scattered throughout this work, are 
characterised by a degree of soberness and good sefise, as well as by a profoan d 
knowledge of the literature of his age, which are by no means common amoi c: 
the commentators on the great bard. In spite of these recommendations, Nare.' i 
Glossary has hitherto only passed through one edition in this country. It wai 
published in an inconvenient form, a large quarto volume, and had become 
sufficiently rare and expensive to place it beyond the reach of a large proporti, n 
of those who now take an interest in the literature of the period which it 
illustrates and require it as a book of reference. It was, therefore, to sup^j y 
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LD absolate want, that the present edition was undertaken. The field in which 
Fares laboared, though wide in his time, has been considerably enlarged since, 
id there are few students in the literature of the Elizabethan period who, in 
liking his work, have not been able to add to it words and phrases which had 
i,yot fallen under his notice, or new and yaluable examples illustrative of those 
which he had given. The editors had made a large collection of such additions, 
[nd with this advantage it was thought desirable to give something more than a 
tare reprint. It is evident that a work like this can never be complete ; but it' 
ns believed that by these additions Nares's Glossary may be made somewhat 
cliiore so, and at all events it cannot but be rendered more useful. The 
ijidditional words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text 
bwv a t prefixed to them. The principle followed in the selection of these 
8( Jlditions has been to give words and phrases from books popular at the time 
iflhen they were published, which have become now very rare, tending to clear< 
QW> difficulties in writers of that age who are more generally known or who are 
fetter deserving of general attention. From these illustrations, some words 
ind phrases only partially understood before, will now receive new light ; while 
»thers are given because they are rare and curious, and may explain difficult 
passages in authors of this period which have not yet been brought into discus- 
(fion. It is for this reason that some new words, the meaning of which could 
»nly be given by conjecture, have been left with no other explanation than that 
« Garnished by the passages in which they occur; future researches may fix their 
' ' meaning more exactly. To these additions, and to a correct reprint of Nares, 
^ ^he editors have almost limited themselves. The errors of his book are com- 
paratively so few, and of so little importance, that it has been thought advisable 
to interfere as little as possible with his text. A few necessary corrections only, 
with some slight modifications of what he has written, have been added within 
brackets [ ]> to keep them distinct from the rest. It remains only to add that 
few additional words have been contributed by friends ; and among these the 
dtorti cannot but acknowledge their obligations to the Rev. Richard Hooper, 
whom the pablic owes so excellent an edition of Chapman's Homer. 
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The compilation of a dictionary has not been improperly compared to t&|e 
labours of tbe anvil or the mine ; an allusion which Johnson might feelingi ly 
recollect, at the close of his mighty work. Even his worthy editor, Todcfc 
must have had much of laborious hammering and digging, before he conliTi 
send forth his augmented and improved edition. The present Glossary] 
however, has occasioned no such toil. Its materials were sought and coUectei 
entirely for amusement; and the task has been continued and complete< 
so far as it can be called complete, exactly in the same manner: witi\i 
perseverance, indeed, through a long series of years, but uniformly at leisure 
hours, and only in the intervals of more important occupations. It was no^ 
till the press had commenced its operations, that any serious labour wa|[ 
bestowed upon it ; then, indeed, in revision, correction, and the supplying o? 
palpable deficiencies, it became a task, of which the author is glad at length to 
have seen the end. ' 

The common reflection, that our admirable Shakespeare is almost overt- 
whelmed by his commentators, and that the notes, however necessary, too oft ^n 
recal us from the text, first suggested this undertaking; the primary object o( 
which was, to enable every reader to enjoy the unencumbered productioits 
of the poet. The specimen of a glossary subjoined to Richard Warner's Letter 
to Garrick (1768) still further encouraged the attempt; in the prosecution tf 
which, it soon appeared desirable to extend the illustration to all the be^t 
authors of that age. Attention being thus fixed upon a given period in t].t> 
progress of our language, it could not fail to happen that many useful illasti -.i- 
tions of its history must be developed in the search. 

Early attached to the study of our native language, and, consequent- .*. 
an admirer of those authors by whom its powers were first displayed and \, at 
exemplified, I proved that disposition so long ago as in the year 178-1, ^vllCI I 
published a book, called, 'Elements of Orthoepy.' Three divisions of th-it 
work were employed in ascertaining the actual pronunciation of the l^n^Oi h 
language, as then correctly spoken ; but the fourth contained a miscellaae'. m 
view of variations and changes made by time or caprice, in its orthography a< u 
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/iccentnaiion, some parts of which sufficiently evince an inclination to that 
:ind of inquiry, which has here been farther pursued. I particularly noticed 
lome modes of accentuation employed by early writers, which had since been 
fntirely disused. 

Thus prepared, when I began to take notes of words and phrases requiring 
ixplanation, in Shakespeare, and writers near his time, I was still upon my 
[avorite ground; and it may easily be supposed that, in reading for that 
purpose some writings which otherwise, probably, I might not have read, 
was enjoying an amusement very congenial to my inclinations. The perusal 
f'^jpf the best authors of those times was, indeed, its own reward, without 
weference to any other object ; but still the contemplation of another purpose to 
hli)e answered by it, was a further motive to encourage perseverance. 
*^ I had made some progress in my collections, and even in the arrangement 
ifjpf them, when occupations came upon me which soon left me no time to 
employ in such amusements. The undertaking, therefore, was of necessity 
laid aside ; and occasional reading, in a desultory manner, with hasty memo- 
-andums of passages, was all that could, for many years, be made subservient 
lo it. At length, comparative leisure gave an opportunity for resuming the 
Idesign. The materials collected were finally arranged; and being thought 
by some competent judges to be such as would be welcome to the public, 
|the determination to give them to the press was formed without reluctance. 

It will be found, I fear, after all, that the Work has many deficiencies ; 

iWhich the mode of its compilation may explain, but cannot entirely excuse. 

IMy only defence is, that my attempt was not to collect all that could possibly 

^bc had, but to preserve and arrange all that I had been able to collect. The 

^former would have been a serious task ; the latter, as it was at first, so it always 

fjcon tinned to be, an amusement. If what I have collected prove worthy of the 

Aaotice of the public, the public is welcome to .it; and should any more 

fBuccessful compiler be able to supply its defects, his full share of the credit 

/shall by me be readily conceded. Many works I have certainly read, belonging 

to the period here comprehended, but not always with the minute attention 

which would have been necessary for noting every peculiarity. To have 

laboured through all the productions of that time would have been a task 

neither suited to my taste nor compatible with my occupations. I have 

therefore avoided the title of Dictionary, which seemed to me to imply a more 

perfect collection. Much, however, the volume does contain ; and much that 

will, I trust, entertain the reader, no less than it has amused the writer. 

I have carefully abstained from inserting the words and phrases of an 
earlier period than the reign of Elizabeth, except where the writers of her time 
at all affected the phraseology of Chaucer ; which affectation, in my opinion, 
is almost the only blemish of the beautiful poems of Spenser. My reason was 
iliJB: that to complete the rational view and knowledge of our Unguage, 
n separate Dictionary must be required for the works of Chaucer, Gower, 
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Lydgate, Oodeye, and all those writers who can properly be called English ;, 
that is» who wrote when the language was no longer Saxon. A 8axoqf 
Dictionary of the same form, with idl the examples at length, would complete' 
the historical view of our national speech. The British, and its dialects, belong' 
to another family. 

Verum hfloc ipse equidem, spatiis exdusus iniquis, 
Pnetereo, atqae aliis post me memoranda relinquo. . 

I hare neither length of life, nor perseverance in study remaining, to undertake ^ 
either of those tasks. ^ 

Our illustrious countryman, Johnson, has shown us that no Dictionary can ^ 
be satisfactory without a copious selection of examples, and has given us thc^^ 
most convenient form; his plan and method have, therefore, been followe(2j 
here, as far as seemed necessary in a work less scientific. The Chaucerian andM 
the Saxon Dictionaries, whenever formed, ought surely to adopt a similar^ 
arrangement. i^ 

If such a plan should ever be completed, it may then, perhaps, be advisableJ 
to throw out from Johnson's Dictionary all the words not actually classical ic.,^ 
the language at that time ; so as to make it a standard of correct phraseology. 
Johnson has no small number of words which were completely out of use when 
he compiled his Dictionary. That number has been greatly augmented by his,^ 
editor, Todd; with tb3 very l'*idable design of comprising the whole history oi^- 
our language, if possible, in that one work. The inconvenience arising frony 
this method is certainly not great; and chiefly affects foreigners, who may^- 
sometimes be puzzled to decide what words are actually in use, and what are^i 
obsolete. The separation of the Dictionaries, as here suggested, would makt 9 
all clear ; but, perhaps, it is a plan more specious in theory, than likely to h^f 
realised in practice. [ 

It may be objected, that, according to this notion, I have not eveoi 
perfected my own link of the philological chain. This I shall not attempt ta 
deny ; but, probably, enough is here done to encourage others to complete thej 
undertaking; enough, too, for immediate use, till something more perfect 
shall appear. To diversify the work, I have not confined it to words, but have 
included phrases, proverbial sayings, with allusions to customs, and even 
to persons, when something of their history seemed necessary to illustrate 
my authors. I have also made it occasionally a vehicle for critical observrttlonp 
on the text of our general favorite, Shakespeare ; especially in such pasHage^ 
as have been most disputed by his commentators. I have thus endeavoured 
to make it not merely a book of reference, but also an occasional amusement 
for literary leisure. The authors most studiously illustrated are those who art 
most likely to attract the general reader ; and if others are occasionally quoted, 
it is chiefly for the sake of the light they throw upon those of primary 
consideration. 
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It will readily be sopposed that, in compiling this Glossary, I have taken 

advantage of all those indexes which have lately been subjoined to the editions 

|f our early authors ; the assistance of which has rendered this volume much 

lore copious than otherwise it could have been made, in the mode of collection 

»0Te described. Prior Dictionaries have been consulted to a great extent, 

[od in the improyed edition of Johnson, by my friend Todd, I have often 

»und myself anticipated, where I thought I had made a discoTcry. Dr. 

[amieson's admirable Dictionary of the Scottish language, has also been of 

[reat use ; many of the words which are disused in England being completely 

Ireserred in that dialect, which is a legitimate child of the same Saxon parent. 

To etymology I have not paid anxious attention, except where it seemed clear 

lod undeniable; well knowing the extreme fallaciousness of that science 

hen founded on mere similarity of sound. But I ha?e particularly avoided 

leriving common English words firom languages of which the people who 

mployed them must have been entirely ignorant; a method which some 

[tymologists have pursued to a very ridiculous extent. 

Collections of provincial dialects would often have been extremely useful ; 
lany words esteemed peculiar to certain counties, being merely remnants of 
|he language formerly in general use. But these collections are unfortunately 
>w and scanty ; nor can I name any one in which I have found so much use, 
IS in what Mr. Wilbraham very modestly terms ''an attempt towards a Glossary 
»f words used in Cheshire." Had I been earlier acquainted with this per- 
formance I should doubtless have derived much more advantage from it. 
lounty histories, which have long received the most extensive encouragement, 
ibould always contain a careful compilation of this kind, from certain and 
:orrect authorities: and from these, digested together, the history of our 
[Dguage might ultimately receive important illustration. I apprehend, how- 
ler, that little has hitherto been done towards this design. The Cornish words 
>llected by the diligence of Mr. Polwhele, belong chiefly to a still more 
iicient dialect. 

Having said thus much of the origin and mode of execution of this work, 
I^ willingly leave the public to decide upon its value. This is a point which 
LU seldom be determined by an author, or his friends; the former being 
disqualified by partiality to the work, and the latter to the workman. 
[y expectation is, that it will be deemed more amusing than useful, more 
irious than profound ; a decision which, however harshly expressed, I shall 
(ver make an attempt to controvert. 
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A. This letter prefixed to a participle, 
:o denote an action still continued, is 
certainly not at all obsolete, . To go a 
jGshing, a begging, a walking, &c., are 
expressions as current still, in familiar 
and colloquial use, as they ever were : 
and though it is difficult to define the 
force of a, in such phrases, every one 
by use comprehends it. It is some- 
thing like a preposition, yet it is not 
exactly either at, to, in, or anything 
else. The force seems to be its own. 
But it is no longer so prefixed to 
nouns ; and these instances are pro- 
perly obsolete language. Thus, in 
Mr. Todd's examples. 

He willkuap the spean a pieces with hit teefh. 

Morey Jnlid. ttg. Mheiem. 

There it seems to have the force of to. 
As prefixed in composition, with- 
out changing the sense of the word, 
it was formerly more common tlian it 
now is. Hence we find in Shake- 
speare, 

I gin to be o-wearj of the san. Macbeth. 

[It is hardly, perhaps, necessary to 
remark that a is often used in po- 
pular language for have, for on, and 
sometimes for /.] 

the Article. Sometimes repented 
with adjectives, the substantive having 
^one before, and being understood. 

i'- portlT num i'faith, end a corpulent. He*. TF. 
'■ ii ttth is't jon desire for Amalchidee? 
> . a. and a rabtie. Wltek, by MiidletoH. 

^- more instances in Mr. Steevens's 
n< e on Macbeth, act iii, sc. 5. 
J. Prefixed to numeral adjectives. 
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There's wAuone of them, bat in bis honsa 

I keep a servant feed. JhTaeft., iii, I. 

Chaucer has, ** a ten or a twelve." 

Squiers T., 10.697. 

Having with her aboat a threescore horsemen. 

Pembr. Jrc, 162$, p. 181. 
*Tis now 4 flHM<««» years agone at least. 

B. JoH., Case is AU., i, i. 

So a near. 

All tiiat comes a tuar him, 
He thinks are come on purpose to betray him. 

B. 4- Fl., Noble Oent., act iL 

Sometimes it means on. 

The world runs a wheels. B. Jon., Vis. qfD. 

For on wheels. 
A per se, or A per se A . That is, a by 
itself. A form which appears to have 
been applied, in spelling, to every 
letter which formed a separate sylla- 
ble. Thus a clown, in Dr. Fauetus, 
spelling to himself, says, 

A per se a; /, A,«, tke;operuOt Sec. Jne. Dr., i, p. S9. 

The expression and per se, and, to 
signify the contraction ^, substituted 
for that conjunctiou, is not yet for- 
gotten in the nursery. The earliest 
trace of A per ee is in Chaucer, who 
calls Cresseide '* the fioure and a per 
se of Troie and Grece ;" where it is 
meant to imply pre-eminent excel- 
lence. 
So also in the following passage : 

Bcholde me, Bnldwine, J perse of my aipe. 

Lord Richard Nevill, earle by marriage, 

Of Warwick. Mirr.forMag., 371. 

But we have also several other 
letters per se^ thus : 

And singing moume Eliza's funerall, 
The B perse of all Unit ere hath beene. 

H. Pelowe, in Bestituta^ iii, p. S6. 

Also, I per se : 

Therefore leave off your lovinjrplea. 

And let your I, be / per se. fni's Rfcr., 1663, d 7, b. 

Decker uses O per se O, for a cryer, 
in the titles to two of his pamphlets : 

1 



ABA 
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Over M 0, or a new crier of lanteme and candle-ligbte. 

161S.4to;ai>d 

Tillanies diuoYered by lantern and caudle-lijcbt, and 

the lielp of a new crier, called Oper $e 0. 1610, ito. 

Thus Shakespeare has even usea a 
man per se, in evident allusion to the 
same form : 

They say he is a very mam per m, 

And stands alone. Tro. ^ Creet.^ i, 8. 

A.BACE. Compound of back. Back- 
wards. 

They drew tAaeJc^ as half with shame confound. 

Spena^ Skep. Kal., June, 63. 

fABADE. The past tense of to abide. 

And countred was with Brytons that abode 
With Cassibalayn, the kyng of Brytons brade. 

Hardyng'i ChromcU, 1543, fol. 36. 

fABAFFE. Abaft. The nautical term. 

Pnmp bnllies, carpenters, qnicke stop the leake. 

Once heave the lead againe, and sound dAa^«, 

A shafhet lesse. seven all. Ttoflor^e Worket, 1680. 

To ABAND, o. Contracted from aban- 
don, in the same sense. 

And Tortigem enforst the kinedora to ehani. 

Speru.,F.Q., 11, XtWi. 

ABASHMENT. The stote of being 
abashed. 

Which manner of aft«ibiwiUb«CBmeber not ylL 

SkeUoH, p. 88. 

ToABASTARDIZE. To render illegiti- 
mate, or base. 

Being onrselrei 
Corrupted and tAastardiMed thus, 
Thinke all lookea ill, that doth not looke like us. 

DoMiet, Queen*eJrc. eiA.fin. 

To ABATE. To cast down, or deject the 
mind. 



Till at len^ 
Tour isnorance dehver yoo, as moat 
ftfca 



C0ftot.,iii,8. 



^ia/M captives, to some nation. 
That won you without blows. 

To contract or cut short. 

O weary night, long and tedious night, 
Abate thy Iranrs : shine oomforU from the East 

Mida. N. Dr., iii. S. 

Used also« as Mr. Todd shows^ by 
Dryden. 
fABBATESS. A not unusual form for 
abbess, the principal of an abbey of 
nuns. See Whiting^ 1638. 

—and at length became abbatetse there. 

HoUneke^eCkron., 1677. 

To ABEAB. To behave or demean one's 
self. 

So did the Fterie knight himself ofteart. Sp., F. Q.,Y, xii, 19. 

ABEARING, or ABEBING, also Abear- 
once, joined with the epithet pood, 
A regular law phrase for the proper 
and peaceful carriage of a loyal sub- 
ject. So that when men were bound 
over to answer for their conduct, 
they were said to be bound, to be of 
good abearing» 

And likewise to be bound, by the vertne of that^ 
To bo of good aberUtg to Gib, her great cat 

Qmim. Gurt., O. P., ii, 74. 



Or they were obliged to find surf 
ties for their good abearing. ; 

Herbert, Hist, of Hen. VIl' il 
See the Law Dictionaries uup'' :? 
good abearing. i^' 

ABHOMINABLE for ABOMINABlJa ^l 
A pedantic affectation of more c^ ».r- 
rect speaking, founded upon a fa. ^I» 
notion of the etymology ; supposi jc^ 
it to be from ab homine, instead ^ ' of 
abominor, which is the true der^^'^ 
tion. Shakespeare has ridiculed i^ i lis 
affectation in the character of it^ldie 
pedant Holofernes. . 

This is abkominable which he [Don Armado] wf"^ 
call abominable. Loo^e L. L., kiy.i 

The error, however, was — * ■ 



not 



QJl. 



common. 

And then 1 will bring in 

Abkominable Lyving 

Hym to beguile. Iwty Juw. Or. of Dr., i, p. Y m. 

Abkominable Lyving being a pjier- 
souage in that allegorical drama. 



. paw- 

• ( 

sins, i 



T. Aye, for thv love I Ml sink ; aye, for thee. 

M. So thou wut, I warrant, in thine abkondnahle sins. ^ 

Vnirueeing ofUumoroue Poet, iii, 1140. 

Decker probably thought, like 
Holofernes, that this was the t^ae 
word. 
To ABHOR, V. a. To protest against, or 
reject solemnly ; an old term of canon 
law, equivalent to detestor. 

Therefore, I say again 
I utterly abhor, yea. from my soul 
Befnse you as my judge. film. FJI7, i^i. 

Taken from Holinshed : 

And therefore openly protested that she did atteriy 
^hor, reftiae, and forsake such a judge. 

Abhore was once common. 

See Spens., F. Q., I., vi, 4. 
fABIDDEN. Supported, abided. The 
part, of abide. 

In times past verily we endured hard travaile ad 
moat irkesome to be abidden. even through snowes aid 
the pinching cold of bitter froata. 

HolUauTe JmmioKue Maredlin\ 

ABJECT, n. s, A base, contem].' lU 
or degraded person. 

Tea, the very abjecte came t<^ther f < 
unaa-area. Fealm zxxv, 16, i ■- 

1 deemed it better so to die, 
Than at my foemen's feet an abject lie. 

Mtrr.farh' • 

tfl«&*. To be rejected. *• 1 \Mii u'. 
use an abject word," t. «., r. \v y , 
deserving of rejection. 

Chapman^ Horn. IL, li. . . ] ' 

fABILLIAMENTS. A common A, -a. 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth «- j. 
turies, for habiliments, and app .m. 
generally to armour and warlike s ; o v^. 



ABL 



ABR 



And now the templM of Jurat being ihiit, wtriike 
mHUumemis grew rusty, and Bellona inaton masking- 
attire. fTUtom, Hist qf Jama L 

ABLE, bad two distinct senses. 
\1 . To make able, or to give power fbr 
any purpose. 

And life by this [Christ's] death mbUi, shall control] 
Death, whom thy death slew. Doim^$ DtnntFoemt, 6th. 

2. To warrant, or answer for. 

If one does ofFend, none; I say none ; rilMe 'm. 

Lemr^ it, 6. 
Admitted I aye, into her heart, i *U ahle it. 

Wid4m'4 T€ur$, 0. P., ri, 164. 

Also in the same piny : 

Yon might sit and sigh first till your heart-strings 
broke. VVL M* it. O. PI., ri, 22. 

Constable, VUtM* kirn; if he do come to be a justice 
afkenrard. let him thank the keeper. 

Ckamff0lina, Ane. Dr.^ iv, 240. 
To sell away aU the powder in the kiB{tdom, 
To prereat blowinjr op. That 's safe, He Me U. 

mM. Omme ai Cketse, D. ii, b, act ii. 

Tbis latter sense is tbe most remark- 
able. 
To ABODE. To forebode, to prog- 
nosticate, to bode. 

This tempest. 
Dashing the garment of this peace, abided 
The sadden breach on't. Hen. fill, 1, 1. 

The night-owl cry'd, mboding hickless time. 

S Hen. fl. T, 6. 

ABODEMENT. Omen, prognostic 
[^Abode is sometimes used as a noun 
in the same sense.] 

Tosh, man, eAodememU most not now affright ns. 

ZHen. F/,iT,7. 

fABOMINOUS, adj. Abominable. 

Yet here *s not all. I cannot half untrusse 
£tc. it 's so ahomnoue. 

CUaeeUtid, Chearacter pfa London JHumail, 1647. 

fABOTSERED. An old term in paint- 
ing, which is expkined in the follow- 
ing extract. 

Tliese oohmrs are likewise nsed to giTC the lusters 
and shinings of sattens and silkea, being altered from 
their natnrall colours, when they are wrought upon 
the ahoteered or grosly layed colours, which custome 
hath so prevailM with many, that respecting onely 
raine shewes, without any regard of the precepts of 
arte, they use it not onely in the above namM ap- 
parrels, but also in drapery of contrary stuffes, which 
in no sort require the luster of silkes. 

LomaHui on Painting, hyHagdoek, 1596. 

fABOYE. The phrase above the rest 
was not unfrequently used in the 
sense of especially, in particular. 

One night ahwe ike rest (her good fortune haying 
made her bold) she tarrying a Utile longer than her 
homne. Wettwardfor Smelts, 1620. 

ABOUT. Very singularly used, in the 
phrase aboui, my brains, signifying, 
** brains, go to work." 

Fieupon't! fob I 
Abont, My hrauu I Hand., ii, ad fin. 

Which is explained by a simikr pas- 
sage in Hey wood : 

Afy brain, about again f for thou hast fonnd 

N cw pngects now to work on. Iron Ags^ 1632. 

tA iOUT. Out of the way. The word 



18 still used in this sense in trivial 
language. 

I have bettered my ground, as yon say, and quite 
rid me of my wandering guests, who will rather walk 
seven mile about^ than come where they shall be 
farced to work one half hour. 

Metamorphosis ofJiax, 1506. 

ABRAHAM-MEN, or TOM OF BED- 
LAM'S MEN, or BEDLAM BEG- 
GARS. A set of yagabonds, who 
wandered about the country, soon after 
the dissolution of the religious houses ; 
the provision for the poor in those 
places being cut off, and no other sub- 
stituted. 

And these, what name or title e'er they bear, 

Jarkman, or Patrico, Cranke, or Clanper-dndgeon, 

Frater, or Abraat-man ; I spesk to all 

That stand in fair election for the title 

Of king of beggars. B. FL, Begg. Busk, ii, 1. 

See note on O. PL, ii, 4 ; and Lear, 
ii, 3. 

Hence probably the phrase of eham^ 
ming Abraham, still extant among 
sailors. See Roderick Random, 

tABRAHAM*S-£YB. A magical charm 
to render a thief blind, if he will not 
confess. This word occurs in a 
manuscript on magic of the sixteenth 
century. 

ABRAID, V. a. To awaken. To rouse 
one's self. Sax. 

But, uhen as I did out of sleepe abraa, 
1 found her not where I her left whileare. 

Spens., F. Q., IV, vi, 86. 

Used also actively : 

For feare lest her unwares she should abrayd. 

Spens.. F. Q., III. i, 61. 
But from his study he at last abray'd, 
Caird by the hermit old, who to him said. 

Fidff. r., ziii, 60. 

ABRAM-COLOURED. Perhaps cor- 
rupted from auburn. 

Oreralt 
A goodly, long, thick, Abraham-eolour^d beard 

Bturt Master Constable. 

See note on Mer. W., i, 4, and Cor., 
ii, 3 ; in which latter place the folio 
reads Abram for auburn. ''Our 
heads are some brown, some black 
some aubwm^^ &c. See Abron, infra. 

f ABRICOT. An apricot. The common 
form of the word in the old writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT. A dramatic per- 
formance; probably from the preva- 
lence of the historical drama, in which 
the events of years were so abridged 
as to be brought within the compass 
of a play. 

Say what ekridgemenlt hare you for this evening. 

Mids., V. 1. 
Look where my abridgentent comes. Saml., ii, 3. 
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In this place, however, the sense is 
disputable. But this interpretation 
is strengthened by a subsequent pas- 
sage, in which Hamlet calls the play- 
ers '* the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time;" (1015, b,) abridgement, 
however, is not repeated there, as is 
erroneously said in a note of Mr. 
Steevens on the first passage. 
ABRON. For auburn. 

A lustie courtier, whose curled head 
With abroH locks was fairly furnished. 

HaU. Sat., B. iii. S. 6. 

fABSCESSION. An abscess. A form 
in use among the physicians of the 
Shakesperian a^e. 

If truly it doth tume into abteetriom, and that it can- 
not be that the Katherinr together and eruption of the 
matter should be letted, it shall be lawful! to use 
medicines which can both matter, open, and cleanse 
the ulcer. BammgVt Method <^ Fh^tici, 1624. 

tABSINTH. Wormwood. 

Seeing my injurious lortune, 
Bath so remov'd me firom mr greatest bliaie, 
In teares I alwaies will delighted be. 
And grceve to laugh: absmth ana poyson be my 
susteuance. l%e Fatsenger ofBenKHUto, 16U. 

fABSTERGlFIE. To cleanse. 

Specially , when wee would abitayifiej and that the 
buske reroaine behind in the boyling of it ; but though 
it refrigerates nnd disaecatrs without the huake, TCt 
be it as It will, I ftnde it no wayes friendly to my selfe. 
TIU Pauettger qfBmvatutOt 1612. 

fABSTERSIVE. Cleansing. *' Jbster- 
sive, cleansing, or wiping away.'* Cot- 
grave. 

fTo ABSUME. To take from ; to de- 
stroy. From the Lat. absumo. 

He then (for hope of flight was quite ezDell'd) 
Belcht from his throat (most stmnge to oe beheld) 
Huge smothering smoak, which flu'd the rooms with 

fume. 
And from their eyes all light did quite aitimt. 

VirgU, hf Viears, 16SS. 

fABURNE. For auburn. 

His head short curld : his beard an ahum* browne, 
Tko. Heyvood, Great BriUdtui Tnjf, 1600. 

ABUS. The river Humber. 

Foreby the river that whylome was hight 
Tlie ancieii Jbus, where with courage stout 
He them defeat^ in yictorious fijeht, 
And chas'd so fiercely, after fearful flight, 
That first their chief lain, for his safeties sake 
(Their chieftain Humher named was angbt), 
Unto the mighty streame him to betake, 
Where he an enid of batteill and of life did make. 

8pmu., F. Q., U, X, 16. 

Hence Drayton :' 

Inr my princely name. 
From Hmaber king of Huns, as anciently it came. 

Folyolh., 28, p. 1206. 

But he does not mention the more 
ancient name* 
ABY, V. For abide; to stand to, or 
support the consequences. [This ex- 
planation is not correct; aby is de- 



rived from the A.-S. abiegan, at 
signifies to pay for, to atone for.] 

For if thou dost intend 
Never so little shew of lore to her, 
Thou Shalt aby it. M'td$., \\\ 

But he that kili'd him shall ahuy therefore. 

Harringt.^ Ariost-t '^3 

Generally used with dear, or dearl 

Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear, 0. Fl., n\ 

See Todd. 

ABYSM. Abyss. From the old French 
abysme. 

What see'st thou else 
In the dark back-ward and abysm of time. Tn^., i, 1 
And brutish ignonnce, ycrept of late 
Out of drad darkness of the deep abysm. 

Sp., Tears eflfmses, 1& 

ACADEMY. This word anciently bad 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Being one of note before he was a man. 
Is stul remember'd in that Academy. 

B. /- Fl., Cvst. ofCwntry, %\. 
The flend has much to do that keeps a school. 
Or is the father of a fsmily ; 
Or governs but a country Acadsm^. 

Ben.J<m., Sad. Shep., i^L 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, Itts 
quoted Love*s Labour Lost for tins 
accentuation, but the editions xmw 
haTC academe in that place. 

Love's L, L., \, 1. 
ACATER. A caterer ; a purveyor. 

Go bear them in to Much 
Th' aeater, let him thank her. B. J<m.t Sad, SJup.^ u,C. 

He is my wardrobe man, my aeater, cook, 
Butler, and steward. Ben. Jon., Dev. an Ass, i, S. 

This is also read eater, which word is 
not without authority. 

Ton dainty wits ? two oi you to a eater. 

To cheat him of a dinner. B. ir Fl., Mad, Los^ ii, 4 

AGATES. Often contracted to eates. 
Provision, food, delicacies. 

I, and all choice that plenU can send in; 
Bread, wine, exatts, fowl, ieather, fish, or fin. 

B. Jan., Sad. Shep.^ i, S. 
A sordid rascal, one that never made 
Good meal but in his sleep, sells the aeales are sent In, 
Fish, fowl, and venison. B. Jo*., Staple of Neva, i, L 

In the above passage I have transposed 
the word but, which evidently rest )n^ 
the true sense. The editions bare 
it— 

Never made 
Good meal in his sleep, but sells, ke. 

Not to make a good mealiin \^s , 
would certainly be no sign Oi' avanu- 
since such meals cost nothing ; bi 
the consequence of starving liy i 
may be dreaming of good nieatj 
night. 

The Mantuan, at his charges, him allow'ili 
All flue aeatcs that that same country brr ( 

Harr., Ariosi . xi . ' i 

t To ACCEND. To light up. 

While the dark world the sun's bright oeam;: nt .• 
The ibadow on the body doth attend. 

Owsm's Epigrams, by Barrc^ 7. 
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fACCEPTATION. Acceptance. 

Kr, eoold my power produce forth anything 
Worthy ycur aeceptmtwn^ or my Mrrice, 
I woula witK haurd of my life performe it. 

Mmrmyam'sFint Compmuam, 16S3. 
Thiit yonr lordships aeeeptation may sheir how 
much yo<i favour the nohte name and nature of the 
poet and book. Sir J. HaringUm^s Scrams, 1633. 

fACCEFri VE, adj. Accepted, or agreed 
upon. 

But mTself will uae geeepttM darta. 
And arm against nim. CkttpmuuL, II,, vii, 84. 

ACCESS. Accented on the first sylla- 
ble. 

I did repel his letters, and deny'd 

His ae€e$$ tome. . Haml., ii, 1. 

f An attack of a fever. 

And in this sikenease wymmen fallen doon to grounde 
asthoQ5thei hadden the fallvn^ vvele, and liggen 
y-swolten. and this mec$$u dunth eitherwhiles y. 
daies or i^. Medietd MS., 16th cent . 

fACCISE. Excise. 

Twere cheap lirinf; here, were it not for the mon- 
strous aecues which are impos'd upon all sorts of 
commodities, both for belly and back ;. for the retailer 
payes the states almost the one moity as much as he 
payed for the commodity at first, nor doth any mur- 
mur at it, becaufo it gues not to any favourit, or 
private purse, but to preserre them from the 
Spaniard. HowelFs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

Lasttr, who would hare imafrined that the aceiee 
would have taken footing heerf a word I remember 
111 the last Parliament save one, so odious, that when 
^ D. Carleton, then Secretary of State, did but name 
it in the House of Commons, nee was like to be sent 
to the Tower ; although bee nam'd it to no ill sense 
but to shew what advantage of happines tlie peeple 
of Engtend had o're other nations, having neither 
the gabells of Ital^r, the tallies of France, or the 
aceise of Htrfland laid upon them. H. 

ACCITE, V. To call, or summon. 

Our coronation done, we will aeeilt, 

Aa I before remember'd, all our state. 2 Ben. IF, r, 2. 

To ACCLOY, V. To choke, or fill up. 

The mouldy moss which thee aecfoyetk. 

Spent.t Ship. Kal., Fei., 136. 

Hence Clot. 

f Phlegm beeing by nature sharp, and of a brinish 
quality, is the offspring of all diseases which consist 
of a fluxile humor; and according to the diversity of 
places whither this brackish humor doth insinuate 
Itself, the body is teend and aceloid «-ith divers and 
manifold maladies. Optiek Olaue of Humors, 1689. 

To ACCOIL. To be in a coil, or bustle 
of business. 

About the cauldron many oookea aeetndd 

With hooks and ladles. Spens.. P. Q. 11., is, SO. 

AiXOMBRE, or ACCOMBER, v. To 
t»n cumber, perplex, or destroy. 

Hiiprlye taere may be five less in the same nomhre ; 
fur t1 &f sakes I trust thu wilt not the rest aeeombre. 

0. PI, i, 20. See also 92. 

ArCOMMODATE, ». Tliis word it was 
tVbionable in Shakespeare*s time to 
introduce, properly or improperly, on 
hU occftsions. Ben Jonson calls it 
o*\f' of " the perfumed terms of the 
t e." — Discoveries, The indefinite 
T •• of it is well ridiculed by Bar- 
f^ ph's vain attempt to define it : 

AuommudaUd; that is, wnen a man is, as they say. 



aeeommodated : or when a man li^— >being,— whoreb^, 
—he may be thought to be, — Meeommodat^d ; wliich la 
an excellent thing. 2 Hen. IV, iii, S. 

See aUo Ben. Jons. Poetast., iii, 4, 
and Every Man, &c., i, 5, where he 
calU it one of the words of action : 

Hostess, necommodate us with another be<IstafF — 
The woman do4« not undcrstnnd the words <«r action. 

B. Jon , Ev. M. in If., i, 6. 
Will yon present and aeeonmodate it to the gentleman. 

Id., Poetaster, iii, 4. 

To ACCORAGE, v. To encourage. 

But that same froward twaine would aeeorage. 
And of her plenty adde unto their need. 

Spens., r.q.,ll,\i,^S. 

fACCORDING. In accordance; suit- 
able. 

They fiyrie chose, as fttit for reereatloo, ^ 

^e tyme aecordinge, fur it was Kogallon. 

l%e News Metamorpkosis, 1600. 

fTo ACCOAST, or ACCOST, v. To ap- 
proach. "Aborder. To approach, 
accoast, abboord.'* Cotgrave. 

fACCOSTABLE. Approachable, easy 
of access. 

The French are a free and debonnaire aeoxtahle p4*e • 
pie, both men and women. HoweWs Flam. Letts., 1G30. 

To ACCOY, V. To dishearten or subdue. 

Then is yonr careless eonrase aeeofd. 

Tour carefi&l herds with cola be annoyd. 

. _ Spens., Skep. Kal., Feb., 4,1 . 

fWhat? thinkestthon my jolly peacocks trayne 

Shall be aeop*d and brooke so'fonle a stayne? 

DraptmCs Shepherd's Garland, 1693. 
tlhon foolish swaine that thus art overjoyed, 
Huw soon may heere thv courage be sieeoped T 
\i he be one come new m> western coast. 
Small cause hath he, or thon for him, to boast. 

PeOet 1Sgiogus,\Wi. 

ACCREW, r. To increase. 

Do you not feel your torments to acerew ? 

Spens., Ruines of Rome, S07. 

To accrue, now demands to after it, 
or^row. 
fACCRUMENT, *. Increase. 

For conferring, 1 doe passe it over, as that wherto f 
seldome liave beene beholden, yet much affecting it. 
and knowing that it brings a i^reat aeerument unto 
wisedomr and learning. Optiek Gl. of Hum., 16S9. 

fACCUSEMENT. An accusation. 

WItiche ncverthelesse bv untrue suggestions and 
forged aceusewunls, * * * were condemned, 8tc. 

HoUnshed's ChronicUs, 1677. 

tACCUSTOM, r. To fashion; to form 
in manners. 

I aecusUm* or bringe one up in maner, je morigine. 
He is well aeeustumed, II est bien morigin6. Palsffraoe. 

tACCUSTOMABLY. By custom ; 
usually ; in constant practice. * 

Whoso sweares deceitfully, abuseth Christian fidelity. 
Wnoso sweares idlely, abuseth the credit of a failhfull 
oath. Whoso sweares aecustomably, God will plasrne 
him. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

f ACE. To bate an ace, to hesitate, 
or show reluctance in doing anything. 

But as most whores are vicious iu their fames. 
So many of them have most vertuous names. 
Though bad they be, they will not hate an ace 
To be cald Prudence, Temp'rance, Faith, or Grace. 

Idiot's Workes, IIM. 
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t ACH ATE. The agate. 

Tliese, these are they, if we consider well. 
That saphirs and the diamonds doe excell. 
The pearle, the em'nald, and the turkesse hleo. 
The san^ine oorrall, ambers golden hiew. 
The chnstall, jacinth, achutet ruby red, 
The carbuncle, iqnar'd, cut, and pollished. 

Tttglor'i Warkti, 1880. 

ACHES. The plural of ach; was un- 
doubtedly a diBsyllable, pronounced 
aitches, and continued to be so used 
to the time of Butler and Swift, which 
last had it in his Shower iu Loudon, as 
first printed. 

Can by their pains and aek-tt ftnd 
AJl turns and changes of the wind. 

Hudibr^ TO, ii, 407- 

The ezatnples are too numerous to be 
quoted. Mr. Kemble was therefore 
certainly right in his dispute with the 
public on this word ; but whether a 
public performer may not be too pe- 
dantically right, in some cases, is 
another question. Yet ach was pro- 
nounced akey as now ; for proof of 
which see Ajax. 

ACOP. See Cop. 

fACQUAINTANCB. The phrase to be 
of acquaintance was used commonly 
in the sense of to be intimate. 

.1 brought him to supper with me snone after he landed 
and caiue on the sboare : for he and I have beene of 
very great aepuuiUamce alwaies from our childhoodf; 

Terence in BngUeh, 1814. 

tro ACQUISE. To acquire. 

Late to go to rest, and eriy for to ryse 
Honour and goodes dayW to acavpse. 

Bnterlnde ofAveryett n. d. 

fACQUISITITIOUS, adj. Acquired ; 
not innate. 

It was a hard Question, whether his wisdom and 
knowledge exceeded his choler and fear; certainly 
the last couple drew him witli most riolence, because 
they were not ucqwsUitUmSt but natural. 

Wilson* s Hietory of King Janue I. 

fTo ACQUIT, or ACQUITE. To re- 
quite. 

His harte all vowed t' exploits magnificent 
Doth none but workes of rarest price endite, 

Midst foes (as champion of the faith) ho ment 

That palme or cypress should his paines tumdte. 

Ccrews Ttaso. 

fACROOK. On the decline. 

The flies credit standth aerooie even as far. 

HeywwPi Spider /• FUe, 1658. 

ACROSS. Used as a kind of exclama- 
tion when a sally of wit miscarried. 
An allusion to jousting. See Bbsak- 

ACR08S. 

I would yon 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to ask me mercy ; and 
That, at m; bidding, you could so stand up. 
King. I would I had ; so I had broke thy pate. 



And ask'd thee mercy fort 
Li^eu. Good faith, across t 
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ACTON. Hoqueton or Anqueton, FV. 
A kind of vest or jacket worn with 
armour. From which, by some in- 
termediate steps, the word jacket is 
derived. 

His aeUm it was all of black. 
His hewberke, and his sheelde, 
If e noe man wist whence he did oorae, 
Vt noe man knewe where he did gone, 
When they eame from the feekle. 

Percy J2«i., i, p. &8. See Olosstmy. 

It is there defined, '* a kind of armoiir, 
made of tafiaty or leather, quilted, etc. 
worn under the haberffeon, to save the 
body from bruises.^' But if it was 
worn 'Under the coat of mail, how 
could its colour appear ? Roquefort 
defines it, ** Espece de chemisette 
courte ; cotte d'armes, espece de 
tunique." He adds, that in Langue- 
doc it was called jacouti, and thit 
Borel says, thence comes jacquelte, 
a child's dress. Glossaire de U 
Langue Romane, 
ACTRESSES. It is well known that 
there were none in the English theatres 
till after the Restoration. 
Cory at says, in his account of Venice, 



Here I observed certaine things that I never 
before. For I saw women acte, a thing that I nevn 
saw before, though I have heard that it hath beea 
sometimes used ui London ; and they performed it 
with as good grace, action, and gesture, and whtt- 
soever convenient for a player, as ever I saw aay 
masculine actor. Orudities, vol. ii, p. 16, rcpr. 

A prologue and epilogue, spoken about 
June, 1 660, turns particularly on ibis 
subject. These lines are a part of 
the former : 

I come unknown to any of the rest, 
To tell yon news, 1 saw the lady drest ; 
The woman playea to-day, mistake me not, 
Ko man in gown, or pase iu petty-coat ; 
A woman to my knowledee. yet I can*t, 
(If I should dye) make affidavit on't. 

Some French women, however, act »J 
at the Black Friars in 1629. 

HUtriomast, p. 3 1 ". 
The circumstance may also be truc<>d 
from passages in the old dramatis;^ 
In the epilogue to "As you like it," 
which was spoken by Rosalind, t . 
player says, "If I were a wonan, I 
would kiss as many of you a^^ \\%\ 
beards that pleas'd me, compleAit q 
that liked me, and breaths tl>at 
defy'd not." 
Gay ton censures foreign theatres > x 



permitting women to act. 
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penni88ion of women personally to 
act, doth very much enervate the 
auditory, and teacheth lust, while 
they would but feigne it." 

Fest. Noies, p. 272. 
They did, however, appear in the thea- 
tres of antiquity (See Cic. de Offic, i, 
31 ; Plat. deRep.,p. 436. Fie; Hor. 
Sat., If, iii, 60) ; but Shakespeare, 
who, like his contemporaries, attri- 
buted to all times the customs of his 
own, certainly thought of nothing 
more, when he gave these words to 
Cleopatra : 

The qaick oomedkiu 
Eztcmpor&lly irill stage ns, und present 
idrii 



Oar Alexandrian rerels ; Anton j 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ahall tea 

Some iqueaking Cleopatra ho^ rnggreattuu 

V the posture of a whore. Ani., r, S. 

Hart, Clun, and Burt played female 
parts when boys. See Hutoria His- 
trian., 0. PI., xii, 340, &c. 
James Duport, who translated the 
Psalms, &c., was much offended at 
the scandal of introducing actresses, 
and wrote some indignant Alcaics on 
the subject, which he entitled *' In 
BoKtat nostras, seu Histriones foemi- 
nas." 
They begin : 

^ec femininum nomen hypoerita. 
Nee histrio, si grammaticiB fidetp 
£t Prisciano, nenipe solot 

Esse viroB decei histrionea. 
Hoa tautara habebant pristina sncnla, 
Ihim castitas salya, atque modestia, he. 

He concludes by giving a very singular 
piece of advice to these ladies : 

Sin dramatis pars esse pergas, 
lion nisi ttm^ agai w p 6am m v¥. 

Musm ntUeehm, p. 16. 

fTo ACTUATE, v. To make active. 

Let me rqoyce in spnightly sack, that can 
Create a brain even in an empty pan. 
Canary 1 it's thou that doat inspire, 
And aciuaU the soul with hearenly ftre. 

WUts JUcTMihns, 1654. 

A(^T U R R . Apparently, for action . 

A 1 i 117 o'Sent ea that abroad yna see 

" e crtni ^ of the blood, none of the mind : 
! .-e ni lui' 'hem not; with adure [». 0. in action] they 
in n I r, 
Wbei V neither party is nor tme nor kind. 

S3Lt Lover'* Compl. Stifpl., i, 761. 

Nor IS for or in the last line. 
A ) ) A M ANT. The magnet ; a very com- 
mon usage in old authors. 

.\A true as ateel, aa plantage to the moon, 
A« sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As .ron to aJamant. Tro. /* Cr^ iii, 8. 

As tme to thee as steel to adoMont. 

GrtM'9 Tu. Q., O. PL, rii, 107. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked this sense. 



and given other examples. This is 
decisive : 

As iron, toudit by the adamanft effect, 

To I he north pole doih ever point direct. Syh. Du B., p. M. 

The adawumt and beauty we discover 
To be alike ; for beauty draws a lover. 
The adamant his iron. Brmpn, Brit. Past., Song 1. 

The mutual repulsion of two magnets, 
which takes place in some situations, 
is alluded to here : 

Away 
We'll be as differing as two aiamaiUi; 
The one shall shun the other. White Devil, 0. PI., ri, 816. 

Lyly, in a foolish sentence, founded 
on an error, has joined adamant in 
the sense of magnet, with the men- 
• tion of a diamond. Euph., L. 2, b, 
and Euph,, Eng. R. 1, b. 
Adamant is thus used so lately as in 
the English translation of Galland's 
Arabian Nights; and, what is more 
extraordinary, it stands unaltered in 
Dr. J.Scott's corrected edition (1810). 
In the story of the third Calendar we 
have this passage : 

To-morrow about noon we shall be near the black 
moantain, or mine of adamant, which at this very 
minnte draws all yonr flret towards it. by virtue of 
the iron in your ships ; and when we approarh aitliin 
a cerum distance, the attraction of the adamant will 
have such force, that all tbe nails will be drawn out 
of the sides and bottoms of the ships, and fasten to 
the mountain, so that your vessels will fall to ptecea 
and sink.— Vol. i, p. 264. 

As tbe word is now not current in 
this sense, it ought to have been 
changed to loadstone, 
fADAMANTINE, adj. Intensely hard ; 
impossible to be broken. 

Qnoth he, Hy faith, as adamantint 
As chains of destiny, I'll maintain : 
True as Apollo ever spoke. 
Or oracle nrom heart of oak. Hudihrat, 11, L 

ADAM BELL, a northern outlaw, so 
celebrated for archery that his name 
became proverbial. Some account of 
him, with a ballad concerning him 
and his companions Clym of the 
Clough and William of Cloudesley, may 
be found in the Reliques of ancient 
Poetry, vol. i, p. 143, and in Ritson's 
Pieces of ancient popular Poetry. 
Shakespeare is thought to have allu- 
ded to him in the following passages : 

Bened. If I do, hans me in a bottle like a cat, and 
shoot at me ; and he that hits me let him be elap'd 
on the shoulder, and call'd Jdam, Much Jdo, i, 1. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so him. Rom., ii, L 

See also 0. PL, vi, 19 ; viii, 413. 
A Serjeant, or bailiff, is jocularly called 
Adam, from wearing buff^ as Adam 
wore his native buff. 
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Not that Adam that kept the paradiie, bvt that 
Jdam that keeoa the prison : he that goes in the cahres> 
skin that was killed for the prodigal. Com. Brr.^ iv, 8. 

fADAUNTBBLEY. A term in bunting. 

At last hee uostarted at the other side of the water 
which we call soyte of the hart, and there other 
huntsmen met him with an adamUrtlty: we fol- 
lowed in hard chase for the space of eight honra. 
thriae our htmnds were at defaolt, and then we cryed 
a alaine, streight so bo. 

TkeS*tmm»fiomTaima$m», 1609. 

ADAW» o. To daunt, or to abate. 
Spenser. 

Bat yielded with shame and grief Aiaw*i{. 

Sluf. Kal.» FeK Ul. 

tADAYES, adv. By day. 

Ynu doe demaande, my deare, beside, 
What mates adaiea « itli me abide 

KendaWi Flotners of Bfigrammei, 1677. 

ADDICE. An adze or axe. 

I had thonght I had rode upon addicei between this 
and Canterbury. Lyiy. Moth. Bomi^ C. 10 b. 

ADDICT, part. For addicted. 

To studies good addict of comely grace. 

ifirr.ybrJA^., p. 176. 

fADDICTION. Inclination, will. 

His adtUetiom was to courses vain. Shakesp., Hen. F. 
Try their addiciums, Ckapwum, Horn. II., u, 00. 

ADDITION. Title, or mark of dis- 
tinction. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our additum. Hand., i, 4. 

This man, lady, hath robb*d many beasts of their 
particular additions; he is as valiant as the lion, 
cliurlish as the bear, slow as the elephant. TV. /* Cr.X 2. 
One whom I will beat into clHmomus whining, if 
thou deny 'st the least syllable of thy addition. Lear»iifi. 

See Todd, No. 4. 
ADDOUBED, part. Armed or accou- 
tred. Adauber, old French. See 
Roquefort. 

Was hotter tlian ever to proride himselfe of horse 
and armour, saying, he «'ouid go to the island bravely 
addoubed, and shew himself to bis charge. 

Sidn. Jread., p. S77. 

The 8vo. ed. of 1724 writes it ad- 
dubed. Hence dubbed, as a knight. 
ADDRESS, V. To prepare, or make 
ready. 

I will then a<Mr«M myself torn? appointment Mer. W.^\\\, 5. 
80 please your Grace, the prologue is addrest. Mids., v, 1. 

It is a word frequently used by Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprose fnm drowsie couch, and him addrest 

Unto the journey which he.had behight. Sp., F. Q., II,iii, 1. 

ADELANTADO, Spanish. A lord pre- 
sident or deputy of a country ; a com- 
mander. From adelantar, to excel 
or precede. 

Invincible adelantaio over the armado of pimpled^ 
faces. Masnnger, Virg. Mart.^ ii, 1. 

Open no door; if ^tadalantado of Spain were here 
he should not enter. B. Jon.^ Ev. M. out i^H,^ v, 4. 

Also Alckem.y act iii. 
ADHORT, V. To advise, or exhort. 

Julius Agrirola was the first that by adhorting the 
Britaines publikrly, and helping them privately, wun 
them to build houses for themselves. 

Stow^s London^ p. 4 



tBy and by these make readfe the tiiinn for kr, 
that shee might wash; 1 adhort them thereto. aaA 
they make reaoie with speede. Taranee in EngUsk, l(lk 

ADJOINT^ M. A person joined with 
another, a companion, or attendant. 

Here with these grave adjoynts, 
(These learned maistera) thtnr were taught to aee 
ThemaelTea» to read the worw, and keep their points. 

Lou. Ctv. Ifars, iv, Ml 

fADJUMENT, s. Help, assisUnce. 

Now if thou wilt to warre, if here th' art bent, 

What e're my art can adde for adjument, 

(Cease needlesse prayers) distrust not thine own strenilk, 

Tis all for thee. FifViV, translated by rtears, lOl 

The perfect and aouna estate of the body (as vet 
may constantly asserer of the soule) is maintained bj 
the knowledge of a mans owne body, and that clddj 
by the due observation of such things as may eitker 
bee obnoxious, or an adjummt to nature. 

(fptiek Slasse of Sumors, IMSk 

fADJUTRICE. A female assistant. 

For, as I hope. Fortune (the adjutriee of good par- 
poses) will give the same unto me, seeking diligeath 
(so niucli as 1 am able to effect and attaine ualo) 
after a temperature and moderation. 

HotUauTs Jmmianms Mareemnus, 1409. 

t ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, was in 
old popular term for a tapster, from 
the colour of his apron. 

As soon as customers begin to stir, 
The Admiral oftkeBUu, crys, Coming, air. 
Or if grown fat, the mate his place supplies. 
And says, Tis not my master's time to rise. 
Of all our trades, the tapster is the best, 
He has more men at work than all the rest. 

Poor Robin, YJtSL 

f ADMIRE. As a n. 9, for admiration. 

When Archidamus did behold with wonder 
Man's imitation of Jove's dreadful! thunder. 
He thnt coucludea his censure with admire. 

Bowlan^s Knaise of Hearts, 161S. 

t ADMITTANCE, was used by Shake- 
speare to signify the custom of being 
admitted into the presence of gmt 
personages. Merry Wives, ii, 2. 

fADMIXT. Mixed up with. 

Her pure affections 
Are sacreo as her person, and her thonghtt 
Soaring above the reach of common e«<** 
Are like those better spirits, that haTi ' : 

Of earth aJmu;/. CartwrigkCs Boyal . $, it«. 

fADOE. Difficulty, or re otaiM* 
With much ado, unwillingly. 

And did enjoy her for an howre or t« i< 
But then departed^^et with muek ad *" 

Tks Ntwe Metamor "losis, 1 A • 

fADOLESCENCY. The age oot^ct 
fourteen and twenty-one. 

For till seren yeeres be past and gone a\\ ly, 
We are nncapable to doe or pray. 
Our adoleseeney till our manly growth. 
We waste in Tanity and tricks of youth. 

Taylor's W. , >j 1 'i*} 

fADOORS, adv. At the door, b> .Jjt 
door. 

Which (first) may I say's worst? Nor Juno fn ■ 
Mor father Saturn hath of me least care. 
Oh, Where's firm faith ? I took him in adocr^s 
A stragling beggar, outeast from his shores. 

VirgU, by Vicat; 
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Bovne high (Nympnt, Jupiter 
Went in adoom, not rainainK her. 

fADORNATION. An ornament ; a de- 
coration. 

Iflmyielftothee 
In hnnting have Mifcmeiited thine oblationi. 
And on thy •mtchion hang due adomAtiom^ 
Great gracef nil gifts on lacred poets made fast. 

rirgU^bi FtMrv. 1680. 

ADOPTIOUS. Adoptive. That which 
is adopted. 

With a world 
Of pretty fond adopHmu chnstendome 
That hlinkinff Cnpid goeaips. AHPm W., i, 1. 

ADORB, V. To gild, or adorn. 

Like to the hore 
Congealed dropa» which do the mom aion. 

Spen$., IV, ii, 46. 
And those true tears, Mling on yonr pure errstals. 
Should torn to armlets, for great queens ^ aaore. 

B, 4- Fl., Eld. Bro., iT, 3. 

Theobald, not recollecting the word in 
this sense, altered the passage to *' for 
great queens to wear." In the above 
reading, which is the original, the /br 
is however a vile expletive. 
ADORN, «. Adorning ; ornament. 

Withoat adome of eold and silver brifrht. 
Wherewith the crutesraan wonts it beantifV. 

tADOWN, adv. Down. 

With that the shepheard gnn to frowne. 
He threw his pretie pypes adownt. 
And on the gronnd him layd. 

Drayton'i Shepherds Garlmid, 160S. 

ADRAD, orADR£DD,|)ar^ Frighted. 

Seeing the ugly monster passing by. 
Upon him se^ of peril nangbt a^ud. 

^.,^. C.,VI,T,16. 
As present age, and eke poeteritie 
May be adrad with horror of revenge. 

O.Pl.,i,lM. 

Also, Terrified, v. 

The sight whereof the lady lore adrad. 

. Span., F. q., V, i, 89. 

ADREAMT. / was adreamt, for I 
dreamed. 

Wilt Uiou believe me, sweeting? by this lieht 

/mi.- adreamt on thee too. 0. PL, vi, 861. 

I wa4 adreamt bist night of Francis there. 

City N.Cap.O. PI., xi, 8S6. 
t ^ui at mant ipti tibi aomnia fingunt ; hee is adreamd 
cf a dry sommer. WithaW Dietumarg^ ed. 1684. 

tTben said he, for I was adream'd that I kill'd a 
Luck ui such a place, and that thou didst see me 
where I did kill him, and hide him ; and tliinking 
tji»u vonldst betray me. I thought to kill thee; but 
I am glad (said he) that it was but a dream. 

Laptan** Thousand Notable TJUnge. 

ADULTERATE is used for aduherous, 
sometimes, by Shakespeare : 

Th' adu'ieraie Hastings, Birers, Yanghan, Orey. 

meL zrr. iv, 4. 

Ave tli it incestuous, that adulterate beast. Ham., i, 5. 
Iboogbu, characters, and words, merely but art. 
And bastards of his foul adul'erate heart. 

Lover^i Complaint, SuppL, i, 761. 

rit is also used for adalterated.] 

tl-dnrhath that Mse conventicle of Trent 
If '.('(. lawes, which God or good men never meant, 
C numanding worshipping m stones and stockes, 
Of roliqoM, dead nwas bones, and s e ns leise blocks^ 



Ptom which aduUraie painted adoration 
Hen (worse then stocks or blockes) must seeks salvation f 

Tayloi't Workee, 1680. 

fADVAUNCER. The second branches 
of the horn of a stae. 

Good forresters and skilfnU woodmen, in beasts of 
venerie and chase, do call the round roll of the home, 
that is next to the head of the hart, the bur : the main 
home itselfe, they call the beame : the lowest antlier 
is called the brow antlier, or beas antlier : the nest, 
roial : tlie next above that, snrroial : and then the top. 
In a buck they say, bur, beame, brannch, ademmneere, 
palme, and spellers. MoMmoote Forett Lamee, 

fTo ADVENE, v. To come to; the 
Latin advenire. 

Venus ^Baith one) spontan'oas doth adaeme 
Unt' all things: dolh he not nnt* all men mean? 

Owen*i Bpifnmu, 

ADVENTURERS. It was common in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth for 
young volunteers to go out in naval 
enterprises in hopes to make their 
fortunes, by discoveries, conquests, 
or some other means. These adven- 
turers, probably making amorous con- 
quests a part of their scheme, vied 
with each other in the richness and 
elegance of their dresses. Sir Francis 
Drake, in his expedition against His* 
paniola, had two thousand such volun- 
teers in his fleet. To this Ben Jonson 
alludes under the name of the Island 
Voyage. 

I had as fait a gold jerkin on that day, ai anj wora 
in the island wnfoge, or at Cadis. Bpie.^ i, 4b 

ADVENTURERS UPON RETURN. 
Those travellers who lent money 
before they went, upon condition of 
receiving more on their return from 
a hazardous journey. This was pro- 
bably their proper title. See Puttsb- 
OUT; and the quotations there from 
Taylor the water poet, 

fAD VENUE, 8. A passage, or avenue. 

Then the ladvmade me rise, and (through an adaenaa 
that conveyed the light into the cavem)led me by the 
hand into a spacious hall, the walls of which were 
hung about with wanton pictures, that represented 
the soft sports of love in many vary'd postures. 

History of Frandoti, 1666. 

fADVERSACION, s. Contention ; op- 
position. 

And of Englyshe with Peightes, I understand. 
And Britons slib did gret adversaelon. 

Hardyng's Chronicle, fol. 79. 

ADVERSE. In Orthoepy, p. 227, it is 
said that Shakespeare always accents 
this word on the first syllable. The 
following exception has been since 
remarked : 

lliough time seem so adviru, and means nnfit. JlffsW., v, 

ADVERTISE. This word anciently had 
the accent on the middle syllable. 
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Jd§4 HiM to thft tUto, haw ti it wtn, 
Th«t nose, fce. J9. /m., Jhr, iv, 1. 

I have adnirtu^d him by MCRt meani. 8 JIai. F/, iT, &. 

See more examples in the Elements 
of Orthoepy, p. 327. 
ADVICE. Coniideratibn, or informa-^ 
tion. 

How shall I doat on her vith more adrict, 

Tliat thru without adriee begin to love her. S Gm<., ii. 4. 

Neither tbift word, nor the verb to ad- 
yise, are quite obsolete in this kind of 
acceptation. 
tADVISEFUL, adj. Attentive. 

Which everywhere mdtue^l audience bred. 
While thu th' inditement by the derke was read. 

Tk« Begpmr's Jp$, c 1007. 

fADYISEMENT, «. Care; resolution. 

And had not hia wiae anides admewtmi let, 
And made him from tboee norps-leaae ionics to fly, 
And pasae in peace, those thin shapes subtiltie 
He had assail'd, bat vainly beat the aire. 

nryi<.«y FiMr«,lSS8. 
And BO with more hast than good adiisemmtf they set 
up cries amaine, and prepared to enconnter. 

BoOoM^t Jwimimmtu MmrcelUmmM, 1809. 

tADVOCATION. Pleading. 

Alas I thrice gentle Caisio, 

My MboaUian is not now in time. Otkdlo, iii, S. 

ADVOWTRY, or AVOWTRY. Adul- 
tery. Avoutrie, old Fr. 

This staff was made to knock down sin. 1*11 look 
There shall be no admrntry in my ward 
But what is honest. 0. PI., z, 899. 

At home, because dnke Hnmfrey a3re repined. 
Calling this match adttmlrie, as it was. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 849. 

The word is used by Butler in Hudi- 
braa. 
tADUST, adj. Parched ; burnt. 

The ears are mgeadred of abundance of matter, and 
inch men have commonly a little neck, and fair ; 
They be sanguine, something adtut. And tliose men 
are very unpatient and prone to anger. When the 
ears be great, and right beyond measnre; it is a sign 
of folly. Areondam, bL L 



fADUSTION. Burning ; drying up. 

Melancholy, may be easily commixed mth Uood. 
Therefore if meUneholy be mixed with bkmd, it is 
called phlegmone scirrhodea : if choler (which ttien is 
conflated of both kinds) it is called phlegmone ery- 
ripelatodes : if fleame, it is termed phlegmone sede- 
matodes. Bnt of blond, which ia filthy aira corrupted 
through the udnutiom and eoniiptiou of hia owne 
proper substance, according to tne manner of tlie 
thinnesse or thicknesse thereof. 

Bammgk^t Method ofPkyrici, 16S4. 
When admsHom is to be used. Furthermore if (not> 
withstanding these burning medicines) the evill shall 

Set remaine, you must burne that place which is 
etweene the whole and corrupted member. But all 
these remedies are wont sometime to profit nothiue 
at all, and then this is tiie onely helpe, although 
(as (>elsuB saith) it be a miserable helpe, that is, to 
cut off the member, which by little and little waxeth 
dead, that so the other parts of the body may be 
without danger. ibid. 

AD WARD, for AWARD. Judgment; 
sentence. 

And faint-heart foolet whom shew of peril hard 
Could tcni^ ftom fortoniB*s fiire adward. 

Spms., F. q., IV, X, 17. 

To ADWARD, t^. To award. 



]>»r death r cim»4 1 wecn'd did apoertaiM 

la none but to the sea's sole soveraine. IHd., IT, xii, SOi 

Peculiar to Spenser, as far as I haTe 
seen. 
t-SMULOUS. For Emnlous. 

And you your self, faire Julia, do disclose 
Such beauties, that you may seem one of those 
That having motion (rain'd at last, and sense, 
Began to know It self, and stole out thence. 
Whiles thus his emulous art with nature strives. 
Some think h' hath none, others he hath two wiveti 

Cartwrigket Poems, UEl. 

t^QUIPARATE, 9. To reduce to a 
level ; to raze. 

Th' emperiall citie, cause of all this woe. 
King Latines throne, this day I'le ruinate. 
And houses tops to tk* ground tequiparate. 

AERY. See Aieby. 

t^STlYE, ESTIVA L. Belongings to 

summer. jEstival eoUtice, the bujd- 

mer solstice. 

Auriga mounted in a diariot bright, 

(Else styi'd Heniochus) receives his light 

In th* mstive circle. Du BaeUs. 

In which at the time of tiie mstheiU solstice, vrhea 

the suniie southward stretcheth to the uttermcwt bs 

summer race. HotUauTs Ammiauus MareeQinus, IftSL 

t^STURE. Rage. From the L^tiu 
iBstura. It is a word often used in 
Chapman's Homer. 

1. ToAFFEAR. To terrify. 

Each trembling leafe and whistling wind they heftre^ 
And ghastly bug, does greUly them effeare. 

Sp., F. C., II. iii. aOL 

Hence the participle aj^ear^d, for 
which afraid is now used, but whieh 
is very common in Shakespeare. 

Be not ^ear'd; the isle is fall of aoisea. 

Temp., Si, i. 

The spelling varies, as in other cases, 
sometimes with one f, and sometines 
with two. 

2. To AFFEAR, or more properly AF^ 
FEER. An old law term, for to 
settle or confirm. From ajffler. 

Wear thou thy wrongs, 
His [Macbeth's] titie is ^eard, Mat^., h. 1 

lltnctaffeererSj in our law dictionaries, 
are a sort of arbiters, whose busiiief* 
was to affirm upon oath what pen alt, 
they thought should be adj<i<l.:ed f : 
certain offences, not settled ^v law. 
fAFFECTATE, adj. Affecttd, cwn- 
ceited. 

Jceercitum JRetum, an oracion to mijrlip nf<:c/^ 
or, as we sale, to farre fet. BUotes IHctioiuir,e, IS. 

tAFFECTED. Beloved. 

— ^in all the desperate hours 
Of his affeeUd Hercules. Ckmpwtmm, /^ v i ^ |i 

AFFECTION. In the sense of aiiecU 
tion. 

No matter in the phrase that mig^t indite the auAr^ 
o( e[ffeetioH. Jlam.^ t ' 

Pleasant without lenxrility, witty without effectus- 
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Hov Ad ihe )mm tte vorid, viOi whti Mntamptr 
JustuaheinitUT'dl and so exempt 

B, JanM., Vnitrwooia, SL m Luiff PmUL 

Bot it certainly ineanBBympAthy, in the 
foIlowiDg well-known, but difficult 
passage : 

Master of peaiKHi. ivaji it to the mood 

or what it likes or loatha. M«r. Fm., fw, L 

AFFECTIONED. In a similar sense ; 
affected. 

An affeetiomed aas, that oons ■tatewithoat book, and 
altera it by great iwarthe. Tvfd., ii, 8. 

fAFFECTIOUS, adj. Affectionate. 

Therefore my deare, deare wife, and dearest sonnes, 
Let me ingirt yoa with my last embrace: 
And in joor chokes impresie a fare- well kiase, 
Kiaae or true kindneiis and dfecHatu Ioto. 

Nen, 1W7. 

AFFECTS. Affections ; passions. 

Wooing poor eimftsmen, with the craft of smiles, 
And patient nnderbearing of his fortone. 
As 'twere to banish their tdfeets with him. 

iUdk.ir,i,4. 
Bnchel, I hope 1 shall not need to vgo 
The laered parity of oor ttffeeU. 

B. Jon^ CMtiiJlUr'd, set L 
Kot to comply with heat, the young i^9eis 
In me defunct. Oik^ i, 8. 

Mr. Gifford proposes to read here, 
parenthetically, 

CHie young tjffeets in me defunct) 

Massing^ Tol. ii, p. SO. 
tStuciing t!btt^eetM of admiration and commiseration. 

It is certainly to be found in the singu- 
lar, in the sense of inclination : 



So her chief care, as eareleaae how to pl< 
Her own tfftcL was ears of people's eaae. 

SnaUmft mu,, JCiir. if., p. 818. 
Shut up thy dangnter, bridle her affects. 

0. PL, iii, 16. 

fAFFINES, «. Relations, kinsmen. 

Affinity decenerating In honesty is like fonle scabs 
in a faire skinne, siuh ajjines brings as much credit 
and oomfbrl to their fnends, as do lyce in their 
clothes ; and they are much like of a lousie condition ; 
they will deare doee unto you. while you hare 
bUiud to feede them, but if you begin to die or decay 
they goe from Uiem that breed them. 

mdk CabiM4tfimtitked wUk farteH* qfBxceOeni 
Iksenptiontt 1818. 

tAFFIRMANCB, «. An assertion. 

Sir, mine aMrmmuue in thafflrmative. 
In law anoreason, is much more credible. 

Eeywoo^t Spider and FlU^ 1666. 

AFPRAPy V. n. To encounter, or strike 
down. 

They beene ymett, both ready to tiffrM. 

'^.,^.^,II,i,a8. 

Also active. See Todd. 
AFFRAY, V. To frighten. 

Or whmi the ftyiag heav'BS he would affnof. 

Spenser. 

AFFRAY, «• In the sense of confusion, 
or fear. 

Without tempettooui storms or sad e^rojf, 

Spttusr. 
Who fun of ghastly fright, and cold i^raj, 
Gaa ihttft the dore. Sp., F, q., I, iii, 19. 



fAFFRAYER, #. One who raises af- 
frays or riots. 

As namely, the statutes made for buy and err alter 
felons; and the statutes made against murtnerers, 
robbers, felons, night-walkers, sffrajfers^ armor wome 
in terrorem, liots, fordble entries, and all other fores 
and violence ; all which be directly against the peace. 

BaUoift CoiuUrof Jnstiet, 1890. 

AJPFREND, V. To make friends; to 
recon cile 

And dodly foes 10 fUthlUly i#miri. 

ip"F. €-. IV. iii. BO, 

AFFRET, «. Rencounter ; hasty meet- 
ing. 

That with the terror of theb fierce ifffrtt. 
They mddy drire to ground both man and horse. 

^, F. Cn HI. ix. 16. 

Also violent impression : 

The wided weapon heard his wrathAill tow. 
And pasdng forth with furious affret, 
Pierst through his beaver quite into his brow. 

iSi».,7.0.,lT,iil,ll. 

fAFFRIGHTMENT, «. A threat; a 
frightning. 

But here was tout conning ; it appears moot plainlr, 
that you, thiuKing her to Be of the teade. thought to 
make a prey of her purse : but since jwir i^frightmtni 
could not make her open unto you, you thought to 
make her innocency smart for't. 

Biekard Brom^t Nortkem £a$t. 

AFFRONT, r. To meet ; encounter. 

That he, as twere by acddent, may here 
JjnroiU Ophelia. Ham,, iii, 1. 

The men, the ships, wherewith poor Borne tffnmtt him, 
AU powerless, give proud Cmst^s wrath free oassage. 

O. P.. li, 164. 
A thousand hardy Turks ^pnmt he had. Faiff. 2*., ix, 89. 
tA spruce neate youth : what, yf I effroni him? 

Pisjr of Timom, p. 19. 

AFFRONT, 8. A meeting. 

Only, sir, this I must caution you of, in your i^rvnt, 
or nlute, nerer to move your bat. 

Green's Tu Q., 0. PI., rii, 96. 
This day thou shall hare ingots, and to-morrow 
Give lords th' e^firont. Ben. Jon., JUL, U, 8. 

AFFY, f>. To betroth. 

And wedded be thou to the hags of heU, 
For daring to s^ a mighty lord 
Unto the daugiiter of a worthless king. 

9 Em. ri, ir, 1. 
Sorano, *tts ordained, must be tMsd 
To Annabella; and, for aught iknow, 
Mairied. 0.n,Tiii,67. 

Also to trust or confide : 

Marcus Androniens, so I do ^ffjf 
In thy uprightness and integn^. 

21/. Jnd., i, 1. 

tBid none oMe in friends, for say, his children wrought his 

wracke; Warner's Album's Bngland, 1599. 

fAFLAUNT. Equipped or dressed in a 
showy manner. 

Hee that of himself doth bragge, boast, and Taunt, 
Hath ill neighbours about him to set him tfflannt. 

mthai^ JXelumaris, ed. 1608. p. 919. 
A merie gentleman seeing a gallant that was Dound 
for the fndies walke the streiBts, his hat all efawU, 
and befeathered with all kinde of oolloured plumes, 
said : When a Gods name will this woodcock flie, for 
veil I see he hath all his feathers about him. 

Co^s Wits, lUs, and Fsneies, 1614, p. 99. 

t AFORE was commonly used for before. 

B. Goe iArs, foe 1 know not the way. 

r. 1 doe observe you^ir, and therefore you may follow. 

if yott please. lO* Fassenger si Bemsenato, 1619. 
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fAFTER-DAYS. Future times. 

I mesne to nng thereof, that afler-iaifUt 
Seeing Gods love to us. may tell hii praiae. 

Witker't Jbtuet Stnpt tad Whiff, 1683. 

t AFTERMATH . A common provincial 
word for a second crop of grass; 
sometimes used metaphorically. 

Then raise the siege firom falling on 

That old dismantled garrison. 

Bash lover speak what pleasure hath 

Thy spring in snch an tfftamMtk I 

Who, were she to the heat advantage spread. 

Is bat the doll hnak of a nuiden-head. 

ClsMtan^s PoetHt. 

fAFT-MEAL. An after or late meal. 

Aft i^-meaUt who shall paye for the wine? 

Uipm^t DOatt, p. i9. 

fAGAIN. " To and again," t. e. to and 
fro. See Autobiog. of Sir S. D*£wes, 
Tol. ii, p. 353. 

Jgain was sometimes used as an ex- 
clamation of impatience. 

Jhil. Haplesae man, to ran into this hmscie 1 
Fie Tarifa, ao treacheroas to yoar friend I 
Tar. Agen, agen. Wil no man give me credit? 

CJuifmttn*$ Bnengtfor Honour, 1664. 

fAGAINST. Jffainst the world, i. e. 
in preference to everybody else. 

At night I met with my lord, who told me that I need 
not fear, for he woald get me the place agtanst tkt 
world. P«py^ J>uuy» IMO. 

fAGAMBO, adv. A-kimbo. 

To set tlie arms agmio or aprank, and to rest the 
tamed in backe of the hand upon the side, is an 
action of pride and ostentation. 

JBnUper'* CMroiumi*, 1644, p. 104. 

In the following passage it is written 
aketnbolL 

Hereat her rage was so increased, that, setting her 
arms a-kewtiol^ and darting fire from her eyes . . . 

Cotrdeal History of Fi^aneum. 

A GAR . A sea mon ster : perhaps formed 
from the higre, or bore of the tide. 



Hee [Neptnne] sendeth a monster called the agar, 
wh 

the bankes. 



lOSfl coming the waters roare, the fowles flie 
and the catta in the field for terroar shnnne 



against 
away, i 

bankes. lAUy's OuUtUkea, act i, s. 1. 

See Higre. 
AGATE. Used metaphorically for a 
very diminutive person, in allusion to 
the small figures cut in agate for 
rings. 

I was never mann'd with an agate till now : bat I 
will set yon neither in gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back ^ain to your master for 
a Jewel. 9 Hen. IF, i, 2. 

If low, an agatrerj vilely cut. MnchJdoab. N.,iu,l. 

Where the other passages show that 
there is no occasion to change the 
reading to aglet, as has been pro- 
posed. 

Queen Mab, as a very diminutive 
figure, is expressly compared by 
Shakespeare to an agat stone. 

She is the faries midwife, and she comet 

In shape no bigger than an agat stone 

On the fiNce-fingcgr of an alderman. Bom., i, 4b 



Of the Italian word formaglio, Florio 
gives this account : 

Also ouches, broaches, or tablets and Jewels, thit yet 
some old men weare in their hats, with agatk-stona^ 
cut and graven with some formes and images on 
them, namely, of famous men*s heads. 

A-GATE. Agoing. From gate or gait, 
away. 

I pr^ yon, memoir, set him a^fott again. 0. P., v, 180. 

fAGEDNESS, e. The quality of beii.g 
aged ; age. 



Nor as his Knowledge grew did 's form decay, 
He still was strong and fresh, his brain was f 
Such agednesi migltt our young ladies move 



To somewhat more than a Plaionick love. 

Cartwrigkes Poms, IMl. 

To AGGRACE. To favour. 

And, that which all faire workes doth most aggrmee. 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no plnre. 

Sp., P. q., II, Mi, 68. 

Also as a substantive, favour. 

Of kindnesse and of courteous aggraee. 

Sp.,F.q.,n,yiii,U. 

AGGRATE, v. To please or gratify. 

From whom whatever thing is goodly thought 
Both borrow grace, the fancy to agarate. 

Spent., Tears of Muses, 406. 

AGHAST. Did frighten. Used as the 
pret. of to agaze. 

That seemed from some feared foe to fly, 
Or other griesly thing that him aghast. 

Sp.,F.q.,l,vt,fi. 

Its usage as a participial adjective is 
not yet laid aside. 
fAGILlTE is used as an adjective in 
Northbrooke's Treatise against Dicing, 
&c., 1577. 

If it be^ as I have sayd, moderately taken, after some 
weightie busiuesse, to make one more firf sh and agUite. 

tAGITAGIOUS, adj. Quivering, 

shaking. 

His words and speare together cleave the ayre, 
The eolden-headed staffe as lightning flew, 
And like the swiftest curror makes repayre 
Whether tVas sent, and doth his message true, 
^ax hnge shield hath interpos'd the bare, 
which Hectors o^t/o^toitf stiU pursue: 
Through sixe tough hydes it pier'st without respeet. 
But the sharp point upon the seaventh was checkt 

Hegieood's Trma BritanicaA 609. 

AGLET. The tag of a lace, or of tlie 
points formerly used in dress ; from 
aigui/lette, Fr. 

In a brace, a man must take hede of three thiacn. 
that it have no nayles in it, that it have no Imcfclcs, 
Uiat it he fast on, with laces, milhout agglrttrs. 

Asch.To. ^ I* 1 . 

Sometimes formed into smal ti^u.i , 
alluded to here : 

Why, give him gold enough, and mars I im Id « 
puppet or an ajr^<-ia^. 7'- ''A' \,i 

The robe of Garter King at \.n.^tit 
Lord Leicester's creation, hr 1 ()n.ll<? 
sleeves "38 paire of gold /y/' ; . 
Progr. of Eliz., 1564, p. 58. 
Sometimes they seem to me t^f .^i- m- 
gles, as Junius explains them^ \ 
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And ■!! thoM iten that gise upon ber hoB, 

Are mI«<# on her Bleere. dns in her train. 0. Fl., iii, 194. 

The httle tUMXt, and all that look like aalets. 

Aglet was also used as a botanical 
term, for the chivea, or antkera, of 
fiowere. Kersey, 
See AiGULET. 
fA6NAIL»«. Asortofcornin thetoea. 

A corne in the toe of the foote : an offnaile. 

NomenelAtor, 1685. 
The 7. chapiter doth ebewe of agntUe* in a mani feete. 
Leans is tne Ditin word, and some do name it papule. 
In English it is named cornes or agneU in a mans 
fete or toes. Bcr4^» Pkfrick, ed. 1576. 

AGNES, ST. To faat on the eye of her 
festival, Jan. 21, using certain cere- 
monies, was esteemed a certain way 
for maids to dream of their future 
husbands. 

And on sweet St. Agnet lAfht, 

Please you with the promu'd eighty 

Some of husbands, some of lovers. 

Which an empty dream discovers. B. Jons, 

V she keepe a enambermatde she lyes at her bedd's 
feete, and they two— will both be sure to fast on St. 
Jgnu night, to know who shall be their first hns- 
bands. Picturm Loq. by Saltotutall, Char. 19. 

Upon St. Jgntif night yon take a row of pins, and pull 
out every one, one after another, saying a paternoster, 
■ticking a pin in your sleeve, and you will dream of 
him or ner you shall marry. Jnbrey*s MiteeU., p. 186. 

Burton says St, Annexe night, but he 
is wrong. Anat, of MeL, p. 538. 
AGNIZE, V, To acknowledge. 

Idomgnixe 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
1 find in hardneas. 0th., i, 8. 

In thee they joy, and soveraigne they agmuu. 

SoutkweWs Mmmim, 1596. 

Also, to know : 

The tenor of yonr princely will from yon for to ojTnIm. 

CnMyMf. 

fAGNOMINATION, 9. A surname de- 
rived from some act or circumstance 
connected with the individual or 
family. Minsheu, 

Allnding byway ofagmmination to castrensis.!. militarie. 
Holland'* Jmmiania MareeUinut, 1609. 

It appears here to mean alliteration. 

Amongst other resemblances^ one was in their prosody 
and vein of versifying or nming, which is like our 
bards, who hold agnomnaOons, and enforcing of oon- 
■ooant words or syllables, one upon the other, to be 
the greatest elegance. HowelTs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

A-GOOD. In eood earnest, heartily. 

And, at that time, I made her weep a-good, 

Jtfxc I did play a lamentable part S QeiU., if, 8. 

And therewithal their knees wotild rankle so, 
IThat I have laugh'd a-good. 0. P., viii. 889. 

This merry answer made them alt langh a-good; so 
downe the hill they canw laughing. 

Abrrt»,PIii/.,900,E. 

t A GRIEVANCE, 9. An injury, or vexa- 
tion ; a grievance. 

The duke my lord commands your speedy presence, 

For Answering agrdvances late nrg'a 

A* •* '>n by your mother. Beaumont and Fleteker. 

E, 9. To dread; or to astonish. 



.«/> 



Yet not the colour of the troubled deep, 
Those spots supposed, nor the fogs that rise 
From the dull earth, me any whit agrite. 

Drayt., Man in the Moon. 
tFear made the wofull childe to waile and weep. 
For want of speed, on foot and hand to creep : 
All where was nothing heard but hideous cries, 
And pitious plaints, that did the harts ^riee. 

Du Bartat, bgSgheitn, 

AGROUND. To the ground. 

And how she fell flat downs 
Before his feet agronnd. 

Bomeut and Juliet, SuppL to Sh., i, Si7. 

AGUISE, V, To adorn, or dress. 

And that deare erosse npon your shield devis'd. 
Wherewith above all knights ye goodly teemagnie^d, 

Sp., F. q., n, i, 81. 



^en *gan this crafty couple to devise 

nseives they migr 
^WM.. M. Bubferd's'TaU, 655. 



How for the court themselves they might e^ts^. 



AJAX. Pronounced Ajax (with the a 
long). The name of this hero fur- 
nished many unsavoury puns to our 
ancestors, from its similarity in sound 
to the two English words, a jakes. 
In some of the passages the allusion 
is rather obscure, as in this : 

A stool were better, sir, of Sir 4^ax his inventi<m. 

B.Jon., ^^.,ir,1i. 

It is plainer in Shakespeare : 

Toui bon, that holds his polUaz, sitting on a closfr> 
stool, will be given to Jjax. Ltnel'e L., r, 9. 

The cause of all this vein of low wit 
was, perhaps, Sir John Harrington, 
who in 1596 published his celebrated 
tract, called ** The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax,^* by which he meant the im- 
provement of a jakes, or necessary, by 
forming it into what we now call a 
water-closet, of which Sir John was 
clearly the inventor. For this offence 
to her delicacy, queen Elizabeth kept 
him for some time in disgrace. 
Used directly for a necessary house : 

Which (like the glorious ajas of Lincoln's-Imie, 
I saw in London) laps up naught but filth 
And excrements. Cotgrae., Bag. Treasury,^. 16. 

Adoring Stercutio for a god, no lease unwoorthily then 
shamfully constituting him a patron and protector 
of Ajax uid his commodities. 

Sotp. qflneurah. FboUe, p. 6. 

To the above work of Sir J. Harring- 
ton's, B. Jonson seems to allude, as a 
masterpiece in its way, when, at the 
conclusion of a dirty poem, he says. 

And 1 could wish for their etcmiz'd sakes. 
My muse had ploughed with his that lung^^-jkr. 
On tkefamome Voyage, vol. vi, p. 390. 

The rhyme here proves that the pro- 
nunciation of the time was suited to 
the English meaning. See also the 
quotations of Mr. Steevens on Love's 
L. Lost. Even Camden condescends 
to play upon this word. Speaking of 
the French noxdi pet, he says. 
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Inquire, if jcn vndentand it sot, of Ckwchia'f cha^ 
laini, or stfcn ss are well read in Jjmx. RemmtUt p. 117. 

We meet with a new personage in 
Healey's Diseov, of a New World, 
namely, " John Fislicankoes, Ajax 
his Sonne and heyre/' p. 159. fiut 
I have not met with him elsewhere. 
See Jakes. 
f AID. A sort of tax formerly raised in 
England. It was sometimes to a cer- 
tain extent voluntary. The records of 
the City companies frequently mention 
aid-money^ money granted to the 
crown for specific purposes. 
"^Aid-forces, or aidsoldiers, auxiliaries. 

The enemiee baring thia adTantace, that tbej knew 
the coast of the oountrey, traTersra a croaae crooked 
way behind Caeaars baeke, and charging upon two 
legions as they were ntliering their armonr togetiier, 
they Iwd put them all well neere to the swora, but 
that a Buddaine oaterie nude, caused the aid-forees of 
oar associates to assemble themselves. 

HoUatuPt AmmUimu MarctUituUt 1009. 
But when eertaine of them secretly si^gested, that 
Siivanos late colonell of the footmen, puwed ventur- 
onsly, though hardly, with eieht thousand aU-toul- 
dien by more compendioos and shorter waiea. Ih. 

fAIDFULL, adj. Beady to help. 

Christs ni^t4lesciple tA4^U did agree 
To take his body from that guiltie Tree. 

BowUmdr BMtruymg tf Christ. 

AIERY. Spelt also aery, and eyery. 
The nest of an eagle, hawk, or other 
hird of prey. But sometimes, also, 
the brood 0/ young in the nest. 

And like an eagle o'er his may tow'rs, 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. 

Certainly not ** towers over his nest 
to defend his nest;" but ''towers 
over his young, to souse,*' &c. 
So again, 

Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. 

And daUies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 

2U<rA./i7,i,8. 

And yet more plainly : 

Your aiery builaeth in our msry*t nest. Jh. 

That is, your brood settles in the nest 
of ours. 

Yet the commentators quote only the 
passages that prove it to mean a nest^ 
and so explain it. According to which 
the meaning here would be, " your 
nest buildeth in our nest^s nest.** So 
in Hamlet, "alittleat>ry of children" 
(ii, 2) means a little brood of children. 
Here also. 

For as an ejfoie from their seegea wood. 

Led o'er the plains and taught to get their food, 

By seeing how their breeder takes his prey. 

Browux, Britan. Past., ii, 4. 
tBut vain are all these fears, his esigle sight 
Is bom to sase upon no leaser light. 
Then that firom whence, all other beauties in 
The same sphear bomnr tlMdrs, he else had bin 



Degenerate from that royal oItm, whenee 

He first did spring. ChtanierU^s Pkar<muiiatl9S9, 

Here it signifies a hawk's nest : 

lliat air of hope hath blasted many an aiery 

Of castrils like yourself. B. J<m,, SUpU of News, ii, 3. 

Also a certain brood of hawks : 

On his snowie crest 
The tow'ring falcon whilome built, and kings 
Strove for that ctm, on whose staling wings 
Monarchs in gold refin'd as much would lay, 
As might a mouth their army royal pay. 

. . Brit.PoH^U'i. 

A few lines after it is again used for 
the brood. Eyrey is the right form 
of the word: the origin being ey, 
which, in Saxon and old English, 
means an egg. 
AIGULET, or AYGULET. The tag of 
a point. Often contracted into aglet. 

which all above beaprinckled was throughout 

With golden eyguUU, that glistred bri|ht. 

Like twinckling starres. Sp., f. Q., II, m, 96. 

AIM. To cry aim, in archery, to en- 
courage the archers by crying out 
aim, when they were about to shoot. 
Hence it came to be used for to 
applaud or encourage, in a general 
sense. 

It ill beseems this presenee to ay aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. K. Joknt ii, 1. 

Now, to be patient^ were to play the pandar 
To the viceroy's base embraces, and cry aim. 
While he by force or flattery, 3bc. Mass.. Rmef.,i,l. 
To it, and m-e'll cry aim. B. /• H, False Ome. 

It seems that the spectators in general 
cried mm, occasionally, as a mere word 
of applause or encouragement. To 
give aim was an office of direction and 
assistance. 
AIM, to give. To stand within a eon- 
venient distance from the butts, to in- 
form the archers how near their 
arrows fell to the mark ; whether on 
one side or the other, beyond,, or 
short of it. The terms were, unde 
on the bow hand, or the shaft hand, 
(Ascham once uses the drawing h^nd 
for the right. Toaeoph.) i. e. left and 
right ; short or gone : the distanees 
being estimated by bows' length^ 
This was in some measure a confi leh- 
tial office; but was not always p^^c- 
tised . Ascham does not quite app roe 
of it. 

Of geringe ame I cannot te^l well what I i>>>>ii .li «ve. 
For in a straunge place it taketh awaye all •'((.>- 4I of 
foule game, which is the onlye prayse of i< . : . n; 
judgement it hindereth the knowledge o' -' \ vx 
and maketh men more negligent, which is 1 ^ .1 «> >. 

Tax > 'i., p i^ 
Though I am no mark, in reapeet of a hui.. Su' * et 
I can tell you great bubbera [qu. lubbers ?j liavt- tk t 
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at ne, ud ihot BokteB arrovi : bvt I mjielf mm m 
ttins : fride, four Dowt ; shorty tnree and a half. 

MiddUt., iS)Mi». Oyps., act. ii Jne. Dr., ir, p. 1S8. 
tAm I a kiiige and beare no anthoritief My loving 
kindred committed to prison m trayton in my pra- 
wuce, and I stand to^iK aim at them. 

True Tra^edjf ofBiehari ike Tkirdy p. 27- 

Maria ^vtf« aim in Loye'sL. Lost, when 
she says. 

Wide o* the temhmd! I*faith your hand is ont. 

L. Lak. L^ if, 1. 
1 am the mark, sir, I'U atpe mm to yon, 
A!nd tell ho«- near yon shoot. WmU Dev., O. PI., vi, 886. 
For who wonld liTe, whom pleasnrea had foraakea, 
Tb stand at mark, and cry a how ikot, Bieuenr. 

B.fFl., Fa^/., ii,9. 

So Venas assista Capid : 

WhOe loTcly Yenoa stands to give the mm. 
Smiling to see her wanton hantling's game. 

Dntyt. X<^ vU, p. 14S0. 

Cry aim is well conjectured, in a 
corrupt passage of Shakespeare ; where 
the old readine is cride game, 

I will bring thee where mistress Anne Page is, at a 
fum. house, a feasting; and thoa shalt woo her: mr 
m^— said I well? Merry W. r., ii, 1 

That is, ''Applaud, encourage me I 
do I not deserve it?" This suits the 
speaker (the host) and the occasion ; 
in the other no sense can he found. 
Capell reads, " Tried game. ^^ 
Mr. Gifford first accurately distin- 
guished crying aim, and giving aim, 
which Warhurton and others thought 
synonymous. See his note on Mas- 
singer, ii, p. 27* 
AIM. Guess. 

But fearing leat my jealons at* might enr. 8 Geml., iii, 1. 

Also as a verh, to guess. 

That my disoorery be not mimed at Il» 

Yet stiU went on, which way he eoold not mm, 

ifaiff. r.,Tii,8S. 

AIM-CRIER. A stander-hy, who en- 
couraged the archers hy exclamations. 
Hence used for an abettor or en- 
courager. 

Thou smiling mm-erier at princes fiill. 

EngUeh JreaMa. 
While her own creatnreiu like Mm-eriere, beheld her 
mischance with nothing bnt lip-pity. J6. 

AIRLING. A light airy person; a 
coxcomb. 

Some more thoe be, sUgbt mrUnge, will be won 
With dogs and horses. B. Jon., CatU., i, 8. 

AIRY, for AIERY. Eagle's nest. 

Sir, ezcnse me» 
One asnr, with proportion, ne'er disdoaee 
The eagle and the wren. Massing., MeadofEtmowr, i, 8. 

The editor of 1759 says, this passage 
is difficult, and then explains it: 
" One airy with proportion," " one 
puff'ed up with a high opinion," &c., 
taking om for a person, and airy for 
the adjective : the error is manifest. 
It should have been printed aiery* 



** One nest, preserving its proportion, 
never produces an eagle and a wren." 
ALAMORT, adj. Half-dead ; in a dying 
state; drooping. A French word; 
but often adopted. 

Whose soft and royal treatment may suffice 
To heal the sick, to cheer the alamort. 

Faneh. Laeiad, r, 8S. 

Sometimes written alt amort, but 
erroneously. See Ane. Br,, i, 362. 
ALAND. For on or to land; analogous 
to other compositions with a, as 
aboard, afield, &c. 

The Dane with fresh sapplica 
Was latdy come aiamd. DragL FcigM^t lii, p. 908. 

Used even by Dryden. See Todd's 
Johnson. 
fALATE, adv. Lately. 

Then he retooke his tale he left alaie. 

And made a long disooora of all his state. DuBartat. 

ALB, or ALBE. The white dress of a 
bishop, differing from a surplice in 
having regular sleeves. As worn by 
Protestant bishops, it is distinct from 
the sleeves, and only appears in front. 
Holmes* s Acad, of Arm., B. Ill, ch. iv, 
p. 194. 

Each priest adom'd was in a surplice white, 
The bishopa donn'd their albt, and copes of state. 

lUrf. Tteeo, li, 4. 

tALCAMY. See Alchymy. 

Nor for this pnrpose here to talke come I, 
flow silver may oe niOGk*t with aleamy. 

Taylor's Wortee, 1680. 

ALCATRAZ. An American bird; a 
name given by the Spaniards, and by 
Fernandez, Hernandez, and Nierem- 
berg, to the pelican of Mexico ; and 
erroneously, by Clusius, and others 
after him, to the Indian hombill, or 
buceros hydrocorax. Reess Encycl. 

Moat like to that shortsighted alaUras, 
That beats the air aboTe that liquid glass t 



The Kew World's bird, the proud imperious fowl 
Whose dreadful presence frights the narmlest 
That on the lana not only works his wish. 



owl; 



But on the ocean killa the flying fish. 

Drayton's Owl, ^.liM, 

ALCHYMY. This delusive, but once 
fashionable art, is thus well defined : 

Libavius sets down this rime of Jiehimy .— 
Alehyma est ars sine arte, 
Ciqus scire est pars cum parte, 
Medium est strenue mentiri. 
Finis mendicatum in. 
Beafy*s Disc, of New Wor'd, p. 109, mearg. #Vvm 
HaiTs Mundus alter el idem. 

A certain compound metal, supposed 
originally to have been formed by the 
art of the alchemist, obtained thence 
the name of alchemy. It was a modi- 
fication of brass. 
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Four speedy cherabimi 
Pnt to Oieir months the sonndinK alckmitjf. 

MiU., Par. hut, U. (17. 
Snch were his snDS, false gold, true alehymle. 

FUteh., PurfU Isl., c vii, s. 89. 
Ihey are like riDU and cbninet bought at St. Martin's, 
that weare faire for a little time, but shortly after will 
prove alehimjit or rather pure emper. 

MinskmUBuay,p.n. 

It was afterwards corrupted into oc- 
eamy, which is not yet quite dieased, 
among some classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST. Dearest of all ; from 
aider, aller, or alret used as the geni- 
tive of all ; and lief dear. Chaucer 
has alderfirst^ alder last, &c. 

With joci, miiie aldarU^nt sovereigiL 2 Jim. VI, i, 1. 

Thus: 

And tJderfint he bad them all a bone. ^ 

Chaw., C. TaUi, 9492. 

See other instances in the notes upon 
the above passage of Shakespeare. 

tAnd (datr-next was tlie fresthe quene ; 
I mean Aiccste, the noble true wire, 
And for Admete howe she lost her lyfe; 
And for her trouthe, if I shall nat lye. 
How she was turned into a daysye. 

Lydgat^i Temple qfGUu. 

tALDERMAN'S PACE. A slow stately 
pace. ** Pas d^abbi, a leasurely walk- 
ing, slow gate, AldermaiCs pace " 
Cotgrave. 

fALDGATE. The Pye was formerly a 
celebrated inn in this neighbour- 
hood: 

One ask'd a firiend where captain Shark did lye ; 
Why, sir, quoth he, at AlgeUe at the Pie; 
Away, quoth th' other, he lies not there I know 't; 
No, says the other, then he lies in his throat. 

A Book of New Bpifframt, 16fi9. 

ALE. A rural festival, ^rhere of course 
much ale was consumed. Other ety- 
mologies have been attempted, but this 
is the most natural, and most probable. 

There were bride-aUs, ekurek-aUM, citrt-alee, one-ales, 
lat^-aUt, leel-aUs, Midnmvur-alei, Scot-aUt,WTUttuu- 
aUi, and several more. 

Brand's PopuUir Jntiq., 4to ed., vol. i, p. 229, kc. 

Also some of these separate articles. 
ALE, for ALEHOUSE. 

O, Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the ale there. 

TAom., Lord Cromwell^ iii, 1. 

In the folio of 1 623, ale is read for 
alehouse, in Two Gent, of Ver., ii, 5. 
tALEBERRY, s. Ale boiled, with spice 
and sugar, and sops of bread. 

After that, cause an aUberry to be made for her, and 
put into it powder of camphire, and gtre it to her to 
eate. T%e Pathway to Health, f. 54. 

Indeede it was never knowne to be so farre out of 
reparatione, that it needed the assistance of eawdle, 
alebery, Jnlep, coUisse, Krewell, or stewd-broth, onely 
a messe of plaine frugalloonncrey pottage was alwaves 
■nffldent for liim. Taylor's ITorkes, 1^. 

ALECIE, s. Drunkenness; the state 
of being influenced by oi^e; a word 



coined in imitation of lunacy, which 
means being under lunar influence. 

If he had arrested a mare instead of a horse, it had 
beene a slight oversieht, but to arrest a man, that 
hath no likenesae of a norse, is flat lunasie, or etU€ie. 

lily's Mother BomhU, oc. 9. 

ALECONNER. Explained in Johnson 
and Chambers's Dictionaries to be an 
officer in the city of London, which is 
true ; but he is not peculiar to that 
place. Better explained by Kersey ; 
'* Aleconner or ale-taster, an officer 
appointed in every court-leet, to look 
to the assize and goodness of bread, 
ale, and beer." Thus it is said of the 
celebrated Captain Cox (q. v.) that 
he was 

Of very great credite and trust iu the toun heer, for 
he haz been choten ale'Cvnner many a yeer, when biz 
betterx have stond by ; and ever quitted himself wiUi 
such estimation, as yet, too test of a cup of nippitate, 
his judgement will oe taken above the beat lo the 
parish, be his noze near so read. 

Pn^. of BlU.f vol i, an. 1S7S. 

In some parishes, the aleconner's 
jurisdiction was very extensive. In 
that of Tottenham, Middlesex, it is 
thus described : 

It is the custom in meet manors, for the lord to ap- 

Eoint the als-eonners at the court-leet ; but there not 
aving been a court-leet for some years held fior the 
monor of Tottenham, these officers have been recu- 
hirly appointed bv the parishioners in vestry. The 
aleconners are autnorized to search for, destroy, seize, 
and take awny all unwholesome provisions, false 
balances, short weights and measures ; to enter mills 
and bakehouses, to search for and seize (if any should 
be found) all adulterated flour and bread ; and also to 
enter into brewhouses. and examine the quahty of 
beer, ale, &c., and the materials of which it is made. 
All persons coming into the parish, with carta or 
othem'ise, with peas, potatoes, oc, from London, are 
subject to the mspection of these officers, and liable 
to all the penalties attached to the seUing with short 
weights and measures. 

Robinson's Hist. ofJ^ltenk.,^ ML 

ALECOST. An herb: the same as 

COSTMAKY. 

fALE-DRAPER. A humorous term for 
keeper of an ale-house. 

I came up to London, and faU to be some tipeter, 
hostler, or chamberlaine in an inn. Well, I get mee 
a wife ; with her a little money ; when we are married, 
seeke a house we must; no other occupaiioa have I 
but to be an aU-draper. 

Henry ChettU, rtni-Harts Jheama^lSIH. 
Two milch maydens that had set up a sbuppe ef mi^ 
drapery. lb. 

ALEGGE, or ALEGE, o. To alleviate ; 
alecgan. Sax. ; alleger, Fr. 

The joyous time now nigheth r •- 1, . 

That shall alegge this bitter h\x^\ \ 

And slake the winter sorrov ] 

Spens., '•-}■ K tiii,*. 

Dr. Johnson has it aZt^^e, in ln^ Jfr^^o- 
nary, and supposes it to bed in ved t m 
a and tiff, to lie down ; but the n^ad- 
ing and etymology are both erroi e j\as. 
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fALE-KNIGHT, s. A haunter of ale- 
houses ; a tippler. 

Come, all you brnve wighta, 
Ihat arc dubbed ale-hnigkts^ 

Now act out your selves in fight: 
And Irt them that crack 
In tlie ptnisea of sack, ^ 

Know malt is of mickle might. 

WitU Recrfatimu, 16S4. 

fALE-STAKE. A stake set up for a sign 
at the door of an alehouse. 

He and I never dranke togyder. 
Yet I knowe many an aUstake. 

Hawkins's Old PU^s, i, 109. 
The beare 
He places with men, who (like doggs) fecle his force. 
That at the aUttake bcute him not with beere. 

Dames, Scourgs o/FoUg, 1611. 

fALESTANBEARER is thus descrihed: 

An aUsUm-hearer i porters that carry burthens with 
shngt, as we see brewers doe, when they laye beere 
into the seller. Nowunclatort 1585. 

ALEW. Howling, lamentation, outcry ; 
probably' only another form of halloo. 

Yet did she not hiroeut, with loude al^w 
As women wont, but with deep sigbs and singnlts few. 

Sp , F. «.. V. vi. 13. 

ALFAREZ, or ALFERES. A Spanish 
word, meaning an ensign ; contracted, 
according to Skinner, from aquilifer. 

Commended to me from some noble friends 

i'or my alferes. B. #* fY., BuU a XT., i, 1. 

Jng here, his alfaret t 
An able officer, gi' me thy beard, round juir. 

B. JoH.t New tnn, iii, 1. 
The heliotropenm or sunflower, it is said, " is the true 
alferes, bearing up the standard of Flora." 
' BmbUms, to the Parihenian Sodaiiiit, p. 49. 

It may be said to have been adopted 
for a time as an English word, being 
in use in our army during the civil 
wars of Charles I. In a MS. in the 
Harleian collection, No. 6804, § 96, 
among papers of that period, it is 
often repeated. ^*Alferes John Maner- 
ing, Alferea Arthur Carrol," &c. 
ALFRIDARIA. A term in the old judi- 
cial astrology, which is thus explained 
by Kersey: "A temporary power which 
the planets have over the life of a 
person." 

I'll flnde the cnspe, and tdfndaria. 

Album, 0. PI., Til, 171. 

AL6ATES. By all means. 

And therefore would 1 should be algates slain ; 
Tor while I lire his right is in suspense. 

Fnrf. r., iT, 60. 

Also, notwithstanding. 

Maugro .nue huiJ; algaU I suffer none. 0. Fl, x, 281. 

Ami Sponser, 

^Vhlrb when Sir Gnyon saw, all were he wroth. 
Yet al^aUs mote he soft himself appease. 

F O, II. ii. 12. 

A^GRIM. A contraction of algorism, 
an old name for arithmetic. 



Methooght nothing my state could mure disgrace. 
Than to beare name, and in effect to be 
A cypher in algiim, as all men might see. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. SS8. 

ALICANT. A Spanish wine, formerly 
much esteemed ; said to be made near 
Alicant, and of mulberries. 

You'll blood three pottles of alieanl, by this light, if 

you follow them. O. PI., in, 253. 

Your brats, got out of alieant. B. /- i7., Chatues, i, 9. 

means, ''your children, the conse- 
quence of drunkenness.*' This is what 
is meant by alleffant, in the Fair M. of 
thelnn,activ,p.399. [See Alio aunt.] 
To ALIEN. To alienate ; to wean. 

What remains now, but tliat he aVen himselfe from 
tlie world, seeing what he had in the world is aliened 
trom him. Clitus. WAimg., p. 03. 

A'-LIFE. As my life; excessively. 

I love a ballad iii print a* -life. Wint. T., vr, 3. 
Thou lov'st a*-/i/<r 
Their perfuni'd judgement. B. Jo», 

A clean iustep. 
And that I love aUi/e. 

B. <^ Fl., Mons. 7%., ii, 8. 

The editor of 1750 very wisely altered 
it to " as life ;" and the same emenda- 
tion he has offered in B. and Fl.*s 
Wit at several Weapons, act iii, p. 292. 

He loves a-/j/irdead payes, vet wishes they may rather 
happen in his company by the scurvv, thnn bv a battell. 

Overburi's Char.', fol. K., 8. 

f ALIOAUNT. A not uncommon modo 
of spelling alicant, the name of a wine. 
See Alicant. 

Thirtie rivers more 
With aligaunte; thirtie hills of sugar; 
Ale flowed from the rockes, wine from the trees 
Which we call muscadine. Ttmon^ ed. Dyeef p. 3t>. 
The ambassador receiving the cup from his pnucelye 
hand, returned againe to his owne place, where all of 
us standing, drank the same helth out of the same 
cup, being of fayre cbristall, as the emperor had 
commanded, the wine (as farre as my judgement gave 
leave) bcinK alligant. 

Sir 7'komas Smith's Voyage to Sussia, 1605. 
Yinum atrum, PUut rubeum. Tinture. Kedde wine 
or aUegant. Nou^mclatw, 1585. 

ALIGGE. See Alegge. 
ALL. Although. 

And those two froward sisters, their falre lovet, 
Came with them eke, all they were wondrous loth. 

Sp., F. ^., U. ii, 84. 

ALL. For exactly. 

All as the dwarfe the way to her assyn'd. 

Spens.» F Q., I, vii, 18. 

f ALL. The universe. 

When there was neither time nor place, nor apace» 
And silence did the chaos round imbrace : 
Then did the arcliwork-master of this aU 
Create this massie universail ball, 
And with his mighty word brought all to passe. 
Saying but. Let there be, and done it was. 

Tajflot's fTorkes, 163a 

fALL. Very. 

It may be this mv exhortation 
Seems harsh, and ail unpleasant. 

Marlowe's Tragedy of Doctor Usaslns. 

fWhen all comes to all, i.e., in the 
final result. 

2 
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F artari i u it nontet. nawetar fUieolM mot : baipftke 
of a foxe, but when aU ame to oU, it irai but a feme- 
brake, fyuka!^ Diclumarf, ed. 1634^ p. 574. 

fAU along y prostrate. 

The bishop going into his study, which only coald get 
into but lumself, fonnd his own picture lying all aUmg 
on its face, which extreme! jr perplexed him, he tookins 
upon it as ominous. Heybt^t Uf* <^ArelM*kof Laud. 

fAU one, all the iame thing. 

O Clinia, you take your lore other«-ise then shoe is : 
for shee hves after the old use and cnstome, and her 
mind towards you is all cm that it was before, as farre 
as by tiie Uung itselfe we two could comecture. 

Terenet in Bnglitk, 1614. 
But c/r# one, let him doe his worst, shee is confidently 
arm'd witli innocency; and the threats or danger of 
the bad cannot affriglit her, but that shee will attempt 
to recreate the good. Taylor't Worka, 1630. 

It is all onCf sir, where you open the book, his rheto- 
rical humour is so very much the same. 

£aekard*s Obstrtations, 8vo, 1671, p. 1S8. 

fTo throw or pash at all, to risk the 
whole. A term in gambling. 

At dice they plaid for faieries ; at each cast 
A. kiiiglit at least was lost: what doe you set? 
This knight cries one (and names him), no, a lord 
Or none ; tis done,— he throwes and sweepes the bord ; 
His hntte is full of lords up to the brimme ; 
The sea threw next at all, won all and him. 

Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607. 
Think not to please your servants with half-pay : 
Good gamesters never stick to through at all. 

Cotffrave't Wits Interpreter, 1671, p. 164. 
And so be all suspected : wondrous good. 
Go bravely on then, Dampierre, push at all. 
Honour attends th' attempt, tho thou sliouldst fall. 

Unnatural Brother, 1697. 
M all, quoth Rufos, lay you wliat you dHre, 
1*11 throw at all, and twere a peck of itoid ; 
No life lies on't, then coyn I'll never spare ; 
Why Rufus, that's the cause of all thni's soldf 

YoT which frank eamesten it doth ofl befall. 

They throw ataU,tM thrown quite out of all. 

Witts Recreations, 16&4. 

ALL AND SOME. One and all ; eyery 
one ; everything. 

Thou who wilt not lore do this, 
Learn of me what woman is ; 
Something made of thread and thmmme, 
A mere liorrh of all and some. Herriei, p. 84. 

In armour eke the souldiers all and some. 
With all the force that might so soon be had. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 91. 

ALLE66E, ALLEOANCE. See 

ALEGGE. 

ALL TO. Entirely ; very much. The to 
seems to have an augmentative power, 
80 as to increase the force of the word 
following. Thus all to-torn means very 
much torn. [Nares has apparently 
mistaken the origin of this form : to 
belongs to the following word, being a 
particle answering to the German zu-. 
To-broken, means broken to pieces; 
to-frozen, intensely frozen ; to-brake, 
broke to pieces.] 

That did with dirt and dust him al-to-dask, 

Harr. Jriosto, xxxiv, 48. 

Vow, forsooth, as they went together, often al-to- 

kissing one another, the knight tola her he was brought 

up among the water nvmphs. Fembr. Arc^ p. 154. 

liercutio'a ycy hand had al to froten mine. 

Biimaa and JuL, SappL, i, S86. 



It occurs even in the authorised 

sion of the Bible : 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a millatotie a| 
Abimelech's head, and aU to brake his skull. 
Judges ix, i 

Where it has sometimes been igi 
rantly printed "all to break." 
Newcome on Versions, p. 303. 
It is used also by Milton, in a t( 
beautiful passage ; and this, being' tl 
last known instance of it, has bf< 
^ much misunderstood. 

Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She [Wisdom] plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wieyi 
That, in the various hustle of resort. 
Were all to ruffled, and sometimes impaired. Comus. i, STi 

This has been read, " all too ruffled/' 
as if to be ruffled in some degree wai 
allowable, which the author certsinlf 
did not mean. Warton says, that the 
corruption began with Tickell ; but it 
18 so quoted at the end of No. 98 of 
the Tatler, whether in the origiDsl 
editions or not, I cannot say. I find 
it so in the London edition of 1797. 
All'tO'be is also met with, but rather 
in a ludicrous way, and was so retained 
for a long time in jocular language, 
after beginning to be obsolete. 

I'll have you chrouicled and chronicled and cut and 
chronicled, and aU-to-be-frais'd, and sung in sonnets. 

B. #• Ft., Pktlasier, act t. 

The editors of 1750 unnecessarily 
changed this to *'sung in all^to-be- 
praised sonnets.*' It was right before. 
We find it in one of Swift's leUera to 
Pope : 

This moment I am so happy as to have a letter from 
Lord Peterborow, for which 1 intreat yon will present 
him with my humble respects and thanks^ tho* he 
aM-to-^-Guluvers me by very strong inainuations. 

letter 31. 
I wonder my Lord of Canterbury ii not oDce more 
aU-to-be-tnyUir*d for dealing with the lyona^ to aeOle 
the commission of array in the Tower. 



Cletel., Char, efa dmrw. Wr. 

fALL-BONES. A nickname for a thin 
bony fellow in How a Man may Chuse 
a Good Wife from a Bad, 1602. 

fALL-CIRCUMFERENCE. The cir- 
cumference of the universe. 

Th' eternall sprint: of power and providenol^ 
In forming of this eSX'Cxreumferenu, 
Did not unlike the bear, which bringeth forth 
In th' end of thirty dayes a shapeless birth. 

iHBariei, 

fALLECTED. Enticed. 

Tooke great booties and riche prayea both of ^oodes 
and pnsoners, and attecled with the s^r.-nicne of 
such spoyle. Holinshed:'s ChruHt.tU*. 1S77. 

tALLECTIVE. A bait ; an allurement. 

For what better alective coulde Satan (lev, .c, ti allora 
and being men pleasantly into damn xblc << rvinde. 
Northbrooke^s Treatise against It, dm, 1577. 
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Wherein ar c uiup t yij rde many asd dyren tolacToni 
and ryght pre^naut alUetyvetof synguliir pleasure, aa 
more at lam it doth apere in the pees folowynge. 

BrUuk BUUeffnmkerJr, S90. 

fTo ALLEGATE. To allege. 

Why, helike he is aome mnnagate, that will not ahow hif 

name: 
Ah. wbj ahoald I thia tXUgmUT he is of ooble feme. 

F$eU^M Works, iii, p. <t8. 

ALLESTREE. Richard, of Derby, a 
celebrated almanac-maker in Ben Jon- 
son's time. 

A little more 
Would fetch all his astrooomT from JUettree. 

B. Jom^ Magn. Ladtf^ ir, 2. 

ALL-HALLOWN Summer, t. e., late 
summer; all^hallows meaning; All 
Saints, which festival is the first of 
November. 

Farevel, thou latter iprinf 1 {unwiHtM-kmUown mmmtrl 

1 Em. IF, i, 9. 

In the ignorance of Popish supersti- 
tion, all'hallaws was worshipped as a 
single saint ; or at least this ignorance 
was imputed to them. 

Frenues, here shall ye se eryn anone 
Of aU-kalUme* the blessed jaw-bone, 
Kisse it hardely with good devocion. 

Four Ps, O. P., i, 74. 
tAnd least (quoth he) yon deeme it were presumption. 
If 1 should offer you my bare assumption, 
I sweare aU-haHowt, I will make repayment. 
Yea though I pawn mine armour and my rayroent. 

Sir Jokn Hmnn§Um*t Epigrams, 163S. 

fALLIANT, adj. Akin to. 

Thya they toke so muche the sonner, bycause, it is 
somwhat aifytamtt to them. Mor^s Vtopitt, 1561. 

f#. A kinsman ; a relation. 

Wherefore Jesua, thonghe he were almyghtye, and 
desyrons to sare as many as myght be, yet could he 
not there among his oonntreymen worke many my> 
racles, for that he was letted so to doue by the un« 
belefe of his aequayntaunee and kynafolKea. Kor 



rhere as being among tfyaunteSt he had eaaely cured 
TeiT many of ailkynaes of diaeases, raste out dyvels, 
aua healed leapera, here in his owne countrey, he 
oneley healeth a fewe sicke folkes, and that with the 
laying of his haadea upon them. 

Pan^kruM ofEranuUt IMS. 

ALLIGARTA. The alligator, or croco- 
dile. In Spanish lagarto. 
It appears by the following passage, 
that the urine of this creature was 
supposed to render any herb poisonous 
on which it was shed. 

And who can tell, if before the gathering and making 
up thereof, the mUigMrta hath not piss'd thereon ? 

B. J<m$.t Bart. P., ii, 6. 

fALL-NIGHT. A wick set in the middle 
of a large cake of wax. Johns. ^ Stev. 
Shak., vii, 146. 

Al LOW, V. To approve. 

O heav'ns. 
If Ton do love old men, if your sweet iway 
Jiiote obedience. Lear, ii, 4. 

First, whether ye allow my whole device — 
A. id if ye like it, and allow it w^\. 

O. PL. i, 114. See also, ii, 149. 
fin I he time of Romnlos, aill heads were rounded of 



his Ihshion: in the time of Oesar, curled of his man- 
ner. When Cyrus lived, every one pnused the hooked 
nose, and when he died, they allowed the straight 
nose. And so it fareth with love. 

Zy/iy« Eupkuet and his England, 16S8. 

fTo ALLUDE, v. To compare. 

In which respects ha\ing spoken of a few, He akip 
over the rest to avoid lediousnesae ; and to free 
my selfe from the imputatiou of partiality, He at last 
aUude her to a water-man. Taylor's Irorkes, 16S0. 

ALLOWANCE. Approbation. 

A stirring dwarf we do alUmaneepwt 

Before a sleeping giant. TVo. ^ CV-., ii, 8. 

Spenser has very licentiously accented 
this word on the first syllable. 

Through fowle intemperance 
Frayle men are oft* captiv'd to coveliae ; 
But would they thiiike with how snmll aUowancs 
Untroubled Nature doth herself sofflae, 
Such superAuities thev would despise. 

P. q., II. vii. IS. 

ALMAIN-LEAP. A dancing leap. 

And take his akaain-Uap into a custard. 

B. Jon., Bev. an Jss, i, 1. 

jilmain, or allemande, by the testi- 
mony of Skinner and others, meant 
a kind of solemn music. So in 
Taucred and Gismunda, Introductio 
in actum tertvam, "Before this act 
the hsubois sounded a lofty aftnain.** 
0. PL, 230. The connection between 
music and dancing is so intimate, that 
there is no wonder that it should 
signify a dance also. Allemands were 
danced here n few years back. 
Also, a German : 

Your Dane, your German, and your awaz-belHed 
HollHnder, are nothing to your English— he drinks 
you with fHcility, your Dane dead drunk ; he sweats 
not to o\'erthrow your Almoin ; he gives your Hol- 
lander, 8ic. Otk., ii, 8. 

Of Jlmains, and to them for their stout captain gave 

The vuiMnt Martin Swnrt. 

Drayt. Polgolb., S. 22, p. 1102. 

fALMAN, or ALEMAN. A German. 

Chonodomarius and Vestralpus, JUman kings, after 
they had put to flight Barbatio, oolonell of the Romane 
footmen, and chased part of the armie with a puisaant 
armv, sat them downe neere unto Ar]^entoratum, and 
by their embassadours inault over Jniianus. 

Hollands Jmmianus Mareellinns, 1G09. 
Tifl good to be and have, a Oreek, I think. 
Once aaid; an Alman added, and to drink. 

Owen^s Epigrams. 

fALMAN.RIVET. A sort of light 
armour derived from Germany. 

The S or July, the citizens of London had a mnster 
afore the queenea niHJestie at Greenewich in the pnikr, 
of 1400 men, whereof 800 were pikcmen all in fine 
corselets, 400 harquebuta, in shirts of maile, with 
morins, and SOO nalberters in alman-rivets, which 
were furnished and aet foorthbythe companies of the 
citie of London. Stowe's Chronicle. 

ALMAINY, or ALMANY. Germany. 
Allemagne, Fr. 

And wHlk with my petticoats tacked up, like 

A Ions maid of Almainy. O. PI., viii, 438. 

Now Koiko eomes, that to his hrotlirr gave 

His Innd in Italv' which was not siiihII, 

And dwelt in jtmang. Jlarr., AriosL, iii, 80, 
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fALMERIE, *. A cupboard ; the low 
Latin almariolum. 

Into the buttrie hastelie he yecde. 
And stale into the almerie to feede. 

Hejfwood's Spider and Flit, 1556. 

fALMONDS were very extensively used 
in a variety of preparations for the 
table. Almond-milk, composed of 
almonds ground and mixed with milk 
or other liquid was a favorite beve- 
rage, as were also almond-butter and 
almond-custard. The antiquity of 
the practice of serving almonds and 
raisins together at dessert, seems to be 
shown from the name almonds-and- 
raisina being given as that of an old 
English game, in Useful Transac- 
tions in Philosophy, 1709, p. 43. 
Almond-cakes were perhaps what we 
DOW call a macaroon. 

J. Give me then some crummes of bread, or of my 
90Kder of almond cakes, with beane flower, and the 
little sheerea also. 
M. Hcere they arc. Foitenger o/Batvenuto, 1612. 

fALMOSE, s. Alms. 

Be y t then established and ennctyd, that the governor 
of any such monastery, which at any tymc shall be 
Toyde of religious persons, shall bestow the money, 
wherwyth he was befor chargyd, for the fynding and 
Btypending of the sayd religeoas peraons in the almote 
and releff of the poor people of the same town, or yter, 
whenrn the aayd monaaterye standvth, yf ther be 
lufBcient nomber to be cherished, or ells yn the townya 
nex ailjniuyng thernnto, by the discretion of the sayd 
governor and surveyor of the aayd lands, and provost 
of the sayd cort of Centenar. Old Monast. Rules. 

A nobleman sent a gent, of bis, in ereat diligence, 
about some especiall affairea, and sucTt was hla dili- 
gence that he kill'd his lords horse by the way. Being 
retnmeu home, it pleas'd the nobleman to make him 
pay fiHy crownes for the horse, saying that he was 
content to reward liim so well as to K)rgiTe him the 
rest. Theeentleman thought himsclfe hardly dealt 
withall, and answered : Sir, this is neither reward uor 
almose. (pity's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

tALMES-GATE, s. The gate at which 
the alms of the house were distributed 
to the poor. 

Tarlton called Burley-hooae gate, in the Strand 
towarda the Savoy, the lord treasurers almes-giUe, 
because it was aeldom or never opened. 

Tarlton*s Jests, 

fALMUTE. A governing; planet. 

Without a sign masculine? Dem. Sir, you mistake me: 
You are not yet initiate. The almutes 
Of the ascendent is not elevated 
Above the almutes of the fllial house : 
Venus is free, and Jove not yet combuat. 

Randolph's Jealous Lovers^ 16 M. 

fALMS-PENNY seems to mean what 
we should call a lucky penny. 

Father, here is an nlms-penny for me, and if I speed in 
that I go for, 1 will give thee aa good a gown of grey 
M ever thou diddest wear. 

FeeWs Old Wives Tale, 1595. 

+ALOFT, adv. Upwards. To come 
aloft was used in the sense of to rise, 
to prosper. 



Diogenefl having aeen that the kingdom of Macedon, 
which before was contemptible and low, began to 
eome aloft, when he died, was asked how he would be 
buried, he answered, With my face downward ; for 
within a while the world will be turned upside down, 
and then I shall lie right. 

tTing James*s Witty Jpolhspus. 



I wyll, said Wvll, clynie hye alought; 

Sucn fdke. aai'd Wytte, fall muclie onaongnc. 

MS. Coll. Corp. Christ., 168. 



ALONELY, adv. Merely ; only. 

I speak not this alonly for mine owne. 

Jftrr. for Mag., p. 867. 
Alonely let me go with thee, unkind. Fair/. T., xvi, 47. 

Mr. Todd has found examples of it as 
an adjective. But the derivation is 
surely from the English word alone, 
and not from a foreign source. 
fALONGST. Along. 

And as alongst I did my JDurney take, 

I dranke at Broomes-well, for pure faaliions sake. 

Taylor's Wortes, 1630. 
He that, atill atooping, toghes against the tide 
His laden barge edongst n rivers side. 
And filling shoara with shouts, doth melt him quite; 
Upon his pallet resteth yet at night. 

Du Bartas, by Sylvester. 

ALOW, adv. Low down ; the common 
correlative to aloft, but used without 
it in the following- instance. 

Not the thousandth part so much for your learning, 
and what other gifts els you have, as that vou will 
creep alowe by the ground. Fbx't Life of TindaL 

See Wordsw. Eccl. Biog., ii, 266, and 
the note. Todd has aio/t and alow 
together, from Dryden. 
ALOYSE. A word, of which the mean- 
ing and etymology are both uncertain. 

Jloyse, aloyse, bow pretie it u ! is not here a good face ? 

O. n., i, 336. 

Chaucer uses alosed for praised, but 
that seems not to afford any illustra- 
tion. Perhaps it may be for alas! 
aks ! There is much corrupted lan- 
guage in the same scene. 
ALS. At the same time. 

And the cleane waves with purple gore did lay, 
Jls in her hip a lovely babe did pUy. 

ALSATIA. A jocular name for a part 
of the City of London, near Fleet 
Street, properly called the White 
Friars, from a convent of Carmelites 
formerly there situated. " In tl>e year 
1608," says an account of London, 
«*the inhabitants [of this district] ob- 
tained several liberties, privileges, and 
exemptions, by a charter grant' dihem 
by King James I; and tl »•= n od^red 
the place an asylum foj* ii. solvent 
debtors, cheats, and garat -ter^, '^ lo 
gave to this district tli« unme of 
Alsalia;" but the in».oiivenieiice 
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Buffered by the city from this place of 
refuge, at length caused it to be sup- 
- pressed . by law. Shadwell's comedy 
of The Squire of Aisatia alludes to 
this place ; and it is mentioned also 
by Steele, where he says, that two of 
his supposed dogs (t. e,, gamblers or 
sharpers) ''are said to be whelped in 
Aisatia, now in ruins ; but tliey^" he 
adds, '* with the rest of the pack, are 
* as pernicious as if the old kennel had 
never been broken down.'* Taller, 
No. 66, near the end. 

ALS(5, with accent on the last syllable, 
was not unfrequently used. 

Lest aa the blame of jU raccecding tbinret 
Shall light on yon, to light the harroes ils6. 

O. Pl.>i, 118. Seealfloll?. 

tALTOGETHER. Entirely. 

Hereupon it cometh that they which have this disease, 
are neither like the frenticke aUogelker, nor like them 
that have the lethargy. This disease is caused some- 
time of abandance of blond flowing to the head and 
replenishing it. Bommgk, Method <tfFkjfnek. 1624. 

fALTRICATION. Altercation ; squab- 
bling. '* I love not to fall into altri' 
cation,*^ WithaU* Dictionarie, ed. 
1608, p. 394. 

That is tit for tat in this attricalum. 

HesfVHHxrs Spider and FUe, 1666. 

t ALUFFE. More nearly to the wind ; 
aloof. An old nautical term. 

Sound, sound, heave, heave the lead, what depth, what 
Fadom and a halfe, three all } [depih ? 

Then with a whiff e the winds agaiue doe puffe. 
And then the master cries tUi^e, aluffe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fALVARY. 

An aUarjf for the spleene. 
Take a ntnte of ale clarified, and put therein a crust 
of breao, ihen take the powder of gentiana, spienard, 

KUinpil, of each two pennyworth, let them nave a 
yling or a walme, then take it off the Are, and 
dnnke thereof morning and eveninftr, aud it will care 
the spleene. The Pathway to Health. 

ALWAY. This too is not uncommon 
[with the accent on the last syllable.] 

Thereby a cryBtall streame did gentlv nlav, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth almuf. 

Spent., F. Q., I, i, 34. 

AMAIMON. The supposed name of a 
fiend. 

Aaiaimon sounds well ! Lucifer, well ; 8tc< but cuckold ! 

Mer, W., ii, 2. 
ITe of Wales, that gave AMaimon the bastinado, made 
Li'cit'rr ruckold, &c. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

Amaymon, says R. Holmes, ** is the 
chief nhose dominion is ou the north 
part of the iufernal gulf." Acad, of 
^ Arm.y b. ii, ch. 1. But he gives 
8idonay or Osmoday the rank above 
hia), § 5« 



fAMARITUDE, «. Bitterness. The 
Latin amaritudo. 

As sweet as ealls amaritude, it is ; 
And seeming (ull of pulchritude, it is. 

Taylor*e Worke$, 1680. 

fAMASS, #. Aheap. From the French. 

Tills pillar is nothing in effect but a medlie or an 
amasae of all the precedent omameuts, making a new 
kinde bv stealth. 

Wottoa^a Element* of Jrehiteeture, 1634. p. 38. 

A MATE, r. To daunt, or dishearten ; 
to astonish. See To Mate. 

Upon the wall the Pagans old and young 

Stood hush'd and still, amated and amaz*d. Am/. r.,xi, 13. 
No more appall'd with fear 
Of present death, tliau he whom never dread 
Did once amafe. O. PL, ii, 314. 

For never knight, that dared warlike 'leed. 
More luckless diaiudventures did awuite. 

Spena., F. Q., 1. ix. 46. 
Which, when the world she meaneth to amaU^ 
Wonder invites to stand before her there. 

]>rayt. Bel., 5, p. 1407. 
tTlirongb which mischaunce the residue of the 
Cumvus were so amated. Holinahe^a Chnmictet, 

tThat I amazed and amated am 
To see Great Brittaine turn'd to Amsterdam. 

Taylor'a Mad Faahiona, Od FaahUma, 1648. 
t A crew of armed men breaketh forth : and . . . entred 
into the palace, plucked Silvanus forth of a little 
chappell, whither nee was fled all amated and breath- 
lesse, and as he was going to a congregation of the 
Christian religion, with many strokes of swords slew 
him outright. Holland'a Jmmianua MareeUinua, 1609. 

Also, to bear company ; which is only 
mate with a prefixed. See A. 
fAMATORIOUS, adj. Amatory. 

Any secret sleight,' or cnnning, as drinkcs, dmgges, 
medicines, charmed potions, amatorio«a philters, 
figures, characters, or any such like paltering instru- 
ments, devises, or practices. 

Newton, TryaU of a Man'a owne Selfe, 1603, p. 116. 

AMBA6E. Circumlocution. From the 
Latin ambages. 

KpiKramma, in which every mery conceited man 
might, without any long siudie or tedious amboffe, 
make his frend sport, and anger his foe, and give a 
prettie nip, or shew a sharpc conceit in a few verses. 
Futtenham, Art of FoeaU, L. i, ch. 87. 
tUmh I y'are ful of amoagt. 

Dfckrr'a Whore of BaiyloH, 1607. 
fTIins from her cell Cumaan Sibyll sings 
Ambiguous amboffea, the cloy iter rings 
With the shrill sound thereof, in must dark strains. 

Virgil, tranalated by Fiear*, 1683. 

fAMBASSADE, and AMBASSAGE. 
An embassy. From the French. 

These Scottish men being thus troubled in IrelandA^ 
finally addressed an amhaaaade unto Metellus, . . . r» 
quiring him of ayde and succour agaynste theyr 
eniniyes. Holinahed'a ChronicUa, 1577. 

The 8. of Octob. being the 4. day after our comins to 
M usoo, the prestaves came to his lordship to let nira 
understand they heard he should goe up the next 
day, wherefore they desired his speech and omAoj- 
aage to the emperuur. 

Sir Thomas Smilh*a Voyage to Rtisaia, 1606. 
When she saw opportunity, she asked me whether the 
Italian were my messenger ; or if he were, whether 
his amhaaaage were true, which question 1 thus an- 
swered. Lylie^a Enphues and his England, 

AMBERGREASE, Jmber gris. Lite- 
rally, gray amber, from its colour and 
perfume. Long known, and formerly 
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much used in wines, sauces, and per- 
fumer. It is found floating on the 
sea in warm cJimates, and is now 
generally agreed by chemists to be 
produced in the stomach of the pky- 
Meter macrocephalus, or spermaceti 
whale. There is no doubt that it is 
an animal secretion. Various other 
conjectures of its origin were formerly 
suggested. Thorns, Chem,, v. 

Tia well, be sure 
The vines be lastj» hiffb, and ftiU of spirit, 
And amber^d all. B. /- Fl., Cutt. «r Coimirf, iii, 2. 
I had cieau forgot; we must have amSeiyrisf, 
Tlie greyest can be found. O, PL, vii, 167. 

This is for furnishing a banquet. 
Milton has inverted the word ; in the 
banquet produced by the deTU to 
tempt our Saviour, he tells ns, 

Meati of noblest sort, be. 
OrU-umier steam'd. Par. JUg., tt, 841. 

It was considered also as provocative : 

Or why mtx not 
Tour leam'd physician mctate •mhrrgrutHt 
Or powders, and so obey him in your broths? 
HaTe you so strange autipnthy to women f O. PI., is, 49. 
And to maintain his goatish Ivxuiy, (t. e. lewdness) 
Kats rnpons cookt at fifteen crowns apiece, 
Wilh their fat bellies stniTd with ambergriu. 

Drayt. Motmcatf, p. 48S. 

It was sometimes called merely amdrr. 

See Warton on Comus, 1. 368. 
AMBES-ACE. See Ames-ace. 
tAMBODEXTER. One who keeps fair 

with both parties, who is the friend 

of whoever is uppermost. 

But at this word me thoujEht a number fled, 
Some others wishte them fishes in the sea : 
An other aorte bccNU to hyde their head. 
And many other aid iMiAoMv/cr play. 

Golden Mirrour, 1589. 

AMBREE, MARY. An English heroine, 
immortalised by her valour at the 
siege of Ghent in 1584. The balUd 
composed to her honour is in Percy's 
Reliques of ancient English Poetry, 
Tol. ii, p. 218. She is mentioned 
also by Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
Scornful Lady, act. v; and several 
times by Ben Jonson, who, in his 
masque of the Fortunate Isles, par- 
ticularly mentions the ballad : 

That Marjf Jmbree 
'•■ Who marched so free 

To the siege of Gaunt, 
And death could not aannt, 
(As the ballad doth vaunt,) 8cc. 

Her name was therefore proverbially 
applied to women of strength and 
spirit* 

My daughter will be Taliant, 
And prove a very Mary Ambry \* the business. 

B. J<mt., Talt qfa Tui, i, 4. 



K)h, Maty Jimiree f food, thy Jndgenent, wench; 
Tliy bright eleetious deere; what will he proovef 

Marstom, AnUm. /■ MeUida, Pnrt I, i, L 

AMBRY. Corrupted from almonry. 

A street in Westminster is so called, 

being the place where the alms of the 

. abbey were distributed ; it is situated 

to the west of the Broad Sanctuary. 

f AMEBLY. Apparently means a sim- 
pleton. 

Hta. Till that you have undone yourself you mean. 
Mo. Ey save yon both r for deme love sa>en soolhlv. 
Where is thylk awuhly, Francklin, deped Meanwd> 
Hear. Hee's gone abroad. 
Mo. Lere me whyUc way he wended. 
.,. Cartwrigkei Or^naryA^l. 

AMEL. Enamelling. 

Ueav'BS richest diamonds, set m mm! white. 

^, ^ ^ , -RffteA,P«rfi.feZrl..x,8S. 

Marke how the payle is curiously inchased. 

In Uiese our daiessuch workes are seldome found. 

The handle with such antieks is imbrared. 

As one would thinck tliev leapt above the ground ; 

The ammeU is so fldre an'd freah of hew. 

And to this day it seemeth to be neir. 

... .. ..^ -rf«««W/a«ofi«< tow, »y/.r., 1694. 

A husband like an oanMl would inhch 

Tour golden virtues. Dvtekeu ^ S^., A. 4w 

f Inriching, with sudi change 
His powerful stUe; and with such sundry ««awif 
Pftynting his phrase^ his prose or verse enammeL 

Dm Bartas, ky SylvasUr* 
fThen he admires his silvar-booU most light, 
With gold and aaMi«U wrought, and well refin'd. 
. _ Firyil, by Ficon, ISSS. 

tHe seemes a full student, for bee is a great ~ ' 



of controversies, hee argues sharpely and carries his 
conclusion in his scabard, in the first refining of 
mankind this was the gold, his actions are his«atai«j. 
(heriury's New and Ckaite Ckaraetert, 1815. 

Amelled for enamelled. See Todd. 
AMENAGE and AMENAUNCE. Car- 
riage; behaviour; conduct. 

And with ^rave speech and grateful emeaamce 
Hi msel f , bis state, his spouse, to them commended. 
_ PA. lUtcher^t Fwp. Zr., n, «. 

To AMENAGE, v. To manage. 

With her, whoso will ragins furor tame. 
Must first begin, and well her amenaaa, 

fAMENDSFUL. Atoni *g f 'iill:ki^ 
amends. 

He said, and fait amem^fid words did Hector higblv pleaaek 
. ___^^„ .- C*tfiM»uiii, ^., iii, 8S. 

AMERCE. To punish. Originally to 
punish by fine, and so still used. 

where every one that misseth then her make 
Shall be by nim amertt with penance dew. 

Sp, Sommtt 70 
Now, daughter, see'st thou not how I ameree * 
My wrath, that thus bereft thee of tliy love, 
* , JiK? my head. O. PI., ii. S98. 

AMES-ACE, or AMBS-ACE. Two aces 
on the dice. Jmbesas, Fr. /^bes 
being the old French for both. See 
Roquefort, Gloasaire. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw fm^M^ee 
for my life. AWt W.,\i,Z. 

Mavl 
At my last stake, when tbere is nothir* else 
To lose the game, throw «iM»4uw thric luKe'her 

Ordinary ).Pl,x,i3a 
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This expression was already carrent in 
Chancers time [and long hefore] : 

O noble, pradent folk, as in this cas 

Toar bacsea ben not ftUed with mmhu m. 

But witb n» dttt, that renneth for your chance. 

And it has been used so lately as the 
time of Wollaston : 

No mail can certainly foretell that lice-ace will come 
vp upon two dies fairly thrown before tmit-«ce: yet 
any one would ehooae to ley the former, because in 
nature there are twice as many chances for that as 
for the other. BeU^iom tfNatmrt^ sect 8, prop. xrL 

fAMIDMONGE, adv. Meanwhile. 

Myne ended welth now tnmde to endles wo, 
.Amjfimmgt hir false flaterie proreth so. 

HejpoowTi Spidtr fr Flit, 1560. 

AMICE, or AMIS. Properly a priest's 
robe, bat used also for any Test, or 
flowing garment. 

Aray'd in habit blacke, and emu tUn 
like to a holy monk, the aervice to bc«in. 

Sp., F. q., I, IT. 18. 

A word not quite obsolete, being used 
by Milton, and even by Pope. 
AMISS. Used as a substantive. A 
fault or misfortune. 

To my lick sonl, as sin's tnie nature is. 
Each toy seems prok>gne to some great amst. 

Earn., ir, 6. 

See Sh. Sonnet, 35. 

Thon well of Dfe, whose streames were purple bkxki 

That flowed here, to cleanse the foule amste 

Of sinful man. Fkirf. TuiO» US, 8. 

Soul, for foule, is a mere error of the 
press in the reprint of 1749. In the 
edition of 1 624, it stands as above. 

Let slip such lines as might inherit fame 
And from a rolnme culs some small oausM. 

Bromu't Unt. Past., ii, 3, p. 44. 
Tet tore, thou*rt blinder than thyself in thia» 
To rex my doveJike friend for my amiu. 

Domu, EUg., xir, S9. 

fTb AMIT. To admit ; to restore. 

Kynge Edwardys tyme were anullede, and kynge 
Berry was tmutied to his crowne and dignite ageyne, 
and alle his men to there enherytaunoe. 

Wiarkw>rlh*s Chromde. 

f AMNER. An almoner. 

For the rich are but Gods aauMTf, and their riches 
are committed to them of God to distribute and doe 
good, as God doth himselfe. SmiVt Servunu, 16U9. 

f AMONG. To and among was equiva- 
lent to here and there. 

Shee trarels to and •momg, and so becomes a woman 
of good entertainment, for all the follie in the countrie 
eomes in deaue Uiien ti> risit her. 

Overhny'i New attd Ckoiie Charaeten, 1616. 

f AMOBET. A form of poetical com- 
position ; a love sonnet. 

Obaerre one thing, there's none of ^on all no sooner 
ii love, but he is troubled with their itch, for he will 
be n hi» amoreis, nnd his canzonets, his pastorals, and 
his iuidri(;als, to his Fhillis, and his Amaryllis.- 

Heywod't Lopg's MUtr«9$^ p. S7. 

AMORT. All amort, in a manner dead, 
ttpintless. Fr. 

tim-- Carefc my Katef what» sweeting, all amort f 

Ttm. Skr., ir, 8. 



What, all amort f what's the matter f do yon hear f 

6. PI., r, 448. 

See Alamoht 
tAMPHIBOLOGICAL. Ambiguons. 

Hortensins replyed, that, on ereir demandthat should 
be propounded to bim, he would provide him with 
such amfhiMogxcel answers, that althou;;h they 
were nothing but the truth, yet they should conduce 
much to prure that which he desired. 

Cowdad History ofF^roHcion^ 1655. 

fAMRALL. An admiral. 

Whan with their fleete in goodly aray, the Greekish armies 

soone 
From Tenedoa were come (for than fnU friendly shone the 

moone). 
In silence great their wonted shore they tooke, and then a 

flame 
Their amrall ship for warning shewed, whan kept all Gods 

to shame. FiMor^s VtrgiU, 1600. 

tro AMUSE. To divert. 

And all this you must ascribe to the operations of 
lore, which hath such a strong rirtuall force, that 
when it fsstneth upon a pleasing subject, it s.'ts the 
imNcrinstion in a iti-ange fit of working, it imployes 
all tne fiiculties of the soul, so that not one cell in the 
brain is idle, it busieth the whole inward man, it 
affects the heart, amusetk the understanding, it 
quickneth the fancy. HowsWs FkmiUar Lettsrt, 1660. 

ANADEM. A crown of flowers or other 
materials, apparently distinguished 
by Drayton from a chaplet. 

upon this joyful day, some dainty chaplets twine : 
8ome others chosen out with fingers neat and ftiie 
Brave aiuutenu do make : some bauidricks op do bind. 

Drayt. PolyM., song 16, p. »15. 

Yet he elsewhere speaks of anadems 
of flowers : 

And for their nymphals building amorous bowers, 
Oft drest this tree with aaadems of flowers. 

Dr. Works, 8ro, p. 1330. 
The lowly dales will yield us anadewts 
To shade onr templea. 

Browns^s Brit. Fast., ii, 1, p. 80. 

[Chapman concludes his Hymns of 
Homer,] 

tlfake me of palm, or yew, an anadsm, 

tANASTOMiZE, v. 

That too inferionr branch, which strore to rise 
Wiih the basillick to atuulomits ; 
Thus draiu'd, the states plethorick httmours are 
Bedoc'd to harmony. 

Chamberlayne's Pkaronnida, 1669. 

fANATOMY. A skeleton. 

1 verilr did take thee for some sp'rite : 
Thou uwkst like an anatomy. 

TVmoh. ed. Dyee, p. 69. 

ANCHOR. An abbreyiation of anchoret, 
a hermit. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope, 
An onehoi^s cheer in prison be my scope. 

kam.y iii, S. 

This couplet is wanting in the first 
two folios. The phrase is used also 
by Bishop Hall. 

Sit seven yeares pining in an anchor's cheyre. 

Sat. B. ir, s. 9. 

From the expression sit in, it seems 
that an anehor*s chair, or seat, is 
meant, in the latter passage. But 
that would make nonsense in the 
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former, and therefore was injudi- 
ciously proposed by Mr. Steevens as 
the probable reading. In the chair 
of an hermit there is nothing charac- 
teristic, but in his cheer or fare there 
is. 

fANCHOR. A Dutch liquid measure. 
See the notes of the commentators on 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 3. 

Ancient, a standard, or flag. 

Ten times more dishouourably nggcd tban an old fac'd 
tutcient. 1 Hen. IF, iv, 2. 

Also the ensign-bearer, or officer now 
called an ensign. Thus, Pistol was 
FalstafiTs ancient or ensign. ' 

Are yon not, bawd, a whore's cucmn/ f and mast I not 
follow my colours ? O. PI , iii, 481. 

Skinner says the word ancient is only 
a corruption of ensign, 
ANCOME. A kind of boil, sore, or 
foul swelling in the fleshy parts. 
Kersey* M Diet. 

Swell bigger and bigger till it baa come to an aneome. 

O. PL, iv, 238. 

AND. The participial termination, prior 
totit^. [More correctly a dialectic form.] 

His gUtterand armour ihined far away. 

Sp., F. ^., I, Tii, 89. 

It is very common in that author. 
ANELE, V, To anoint, or give extreme 
unction ; from ele, Saxon, for oil. 

So when he was houseled and atuUdf and bad all that 
a Christian man ought to have. 

Mart d^ Arthur, n. iii, c. I7S. 

Cited eneled by Capel, School of Sh., 
p. 176. 

The extreme unction or aneJvuffe. and conflrmadon, he 
tayed be no sacraments of the church. 

Sir Tkos. Mor^$ Worktyja. S45. 
Also, aneyling is without promise. lb., S79. 

To anoyle was also used : 

The bvsliop sendeth it to the curates, because they 
sIiouUi therwith aunoy nt the sick, in the sacrament of 
anonUng. Sir Thos. Morels Works, p. 431. 

Also cliildren were Christ en 'd, and men houseld and 
annoj/lfd thorough all the laud. Holituh., vol. ii, n. 8. 

See Unaneled, and Housel. 
ANENST. Against. A Chaucerian word. 

And right aneiut him a dog Bnarling-«r. 

Is. Jon., Jlchem,, act ii. 

ANGEL. A gold coin worth about ten 
shillings. Shakespeare puns on it : 

You follow the young prince up and down like his 

ilUangel. 

Not so, my lord ; yonr ill angel is light ; but I hope he 

that looks on me will take me without wcivhintr. 

2 Uen. IV, i, 2. 

So Donne too; 

O shall twelve righteous angtU, which as yet 
No leaven of vile solder did admit ; &c. 
Anq«.h which heav'ii commanded to provide 
All things for me, &c. &c. Slegy, xii, 9--S3. 

It appears from the following epigram, 
that a lawyer's fee was only an angel : 



Up<m Jtuu^t Maniaae with a Lmtftrt 
Anne is an angel, what if so she bef 
What it an angtl but a lawyer's feef 

WiVs RecreutUnu, Spigr. SM. 

\Tkere spake an angel, was a common 
phrase of approval of a proposal made 
by another. See the Play of Sir 
Thomas More, p. 6. 

fANGEL-GOLD. Gold used for coining 
angels was so termed, being of a finer 
kind than crown gold. 

fANGELICA. The virtues of this plant 
are constantly alluded to by Eliza- 
bethan writers. Gerard, p. 147, says, 
''The rootes of garden angelica is a 
singular remedie against poison, and 
against the plague, and all infections 
taken by evill and corrupt aire ; if you 
do but take a peece of the roote, and 
holde it in your mouth, or chew the 
same betweene your teeth, it doth 
most certainly drive away the pesti* 
lentiall aire." 

AngeUiea, which, eaten every meale, 

la I'ound to be the plagues best mededne. 

Tkt If ewe Metamorpkotis, MS. iea^. Jete. I. 

ANGELOT. A kind of small cheese 
made commonly in France. Kersey* 
So also Skinner. 

Your angeloU of Brie, 
Your Marsoliui, and Parmasan of Lodi. 

O. PI, Tiii, 48S. 

[The following are receipts for making 

angelots.] 




then let it remain till it is stiff, ao sprinkle it with a 
little salt, and let it dry for use. 

Tkt Aeamolish'd Fewtale liutruetor, 1719. 
YTo make angelUti. Take a quart of new milk and a 
pint of cream, and put them together with a little 
runnet, when it is come well take ii up with a apoon, 
and put it into the vate softly and let it stand 8 days 
till it is pretty stiff, then slip it out and salt it a htile 
at both ends, and when you think it is salt enough, 
set it a drying, and wipe them, and witliin a quarter 
of a year they will be ready to cat. 

A True GeutUuMman** Delight*, 1676, p. 2L 

ANGELS. The fanciful division of the 
celestial angels into nine hierarchies, 
adopted by Heywood and others, and 
even by Milton, was derived from a 
Latin work, entitled, Dionysius de 
Ccelesti Hierarchia, 

fANGEL-TOUCHE. An earth-worm. 
Sometimes written angle-tmtdi or 
angle-twache. From the Fr. ant/u'J'*, 

Tokt aHgeU-towcki3,hiid grinde them sn.all. i| -t.^tt 
wash them as cleane as ye mav, then txit '•. . •(! t 
Quantity of neatcs*foote oyle, and aqunnt .> ti\iLt :c , 
arinke this medicine cold three times, an . - . ^ m ca * t 
you to cut oat all Uie sicknesin your b«>..\ i>;'caeBi \. 

Tk» Fatkwag <(fL ..<,;., bL kt. 
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^ANGEL.WATBR. A very fashionable 
perfume in the seyenteenth century. 

Ctm. I met the pretty'st creature in New Spring- 
Garden ! her (cloves right marshal, her petticoat of the 
nev' rich Indian itnfft, her fan eolambort atufel-water 
was tlie worat seni about her. — I am sure she was of 

Juality. Sedl€]f*i BeUamira. 

ie following receipt for making it is 
given in the Accomplished Female 
Instructor : 

AnaeUwatert ao excellent perfume ; alse a carious wash 
to beautify the skin. Prepare a glaz'd earthen pot, 
and put into it 16 ounces of oraiige-flower-water, a 
quarter of a pound of benjamine, two ounces of 
atoraz, half an ounce of cinnamon, and a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves grosly bruised with three drams of 
calamus aromaticus ; set them over hot embers, or a 

Sentle lire to simmer or babble up well ; when about a 
fth part is consumed, add a bladder of musk, and a 
few minutes after take it off, and let it cool, pour it off 
by inchuation from the aettUngs, and put it into a 
thick glass bottle, and of the dross, you may make 
perfumed cakes, or sweet baga, tolay amongst cloaths. 

fANGINE. The quinsey. Lat. angina. 

But as they say of great Hyppocrates, 
"Who (though his hmbs were numm'd with no ezeeas, 
Nur stopt his throat, nor vext his fautasie) 
Knew the cold cramp, th' anging, and lunacy. 
And hundred els pains, whence in lusty flowr 
He lived exempt a hundred yeers and roure. 

Swl8€$l0r'9 Du BttrUta. 

fANGLING-WAND. A fishing-rod. 

I dowt not but though you shall be farr off, you will 
use a long amglyng^wand to catch some knowlcdg. 

Letttr daUdlWQ. 

tANGRIN£SS. Inflammation of the 
skin. 

They yeeld great substance, and their sweate by 

reason of the usuall heate, takes away the angrinene 

and rednease of skars, as doth fresh virgin psrchment. 

ThePauenger o/BaneHuto, 1613. 

ANGRY BOYS. See Boys. 

AN-HEIRS. This uncommon expres- 
sion of Shakespeare has puzzled all the 
commentators. Nothing can be made 
of it without alteration. The best 
conjecture seems to be, that it should 
be. Will you go aneirst ? a provincial 
term for the nearest way, or directly. 
This makes the sense perfect. The 
passage is. 

Will yon go am-kdrt? SkiL Hare with you, mine 
host. Mer.W.,\i,l. 

[The conjecture of Dyce, which seems 
now to be the approved reading, is 
mynkeera.'] 
AN IF. Used for if. 

No, no, my heart will burst, ani/1 speak. 

8 Sgti. ri, ▼, 6. 

The expression is very common in old 
writers* 
fANIMALLILIO. A diminutive ani- 
mal ; an animalcule. 

As 1 was musing tlius, I gpved a swarm of gnats 
waring up and down the ayr about me, which I knew 
to be part of the univers as well as I, and me thought 
it vaa a strange opinion of our Aristotle to hold that 
the least of tbow small iniected ephemerans shnuUl 



be more noble than the sun, because ithad asensitiTS 
soul in it, 1 fell to think that the tame proportion 
which those ammaliUiot bore with me in point ot 
bignes, the same I held with those glorious spirit* 
which are near tlie throne of the Almighty. 

EowtWs FamiUar Leittrtt 1^^ 

fANNIVERSE. An anniversary. 

Hence sweep the almanack ; Lilly, make room. 
And blanks enough for tlie new saints to come^ 
All in red letters ; as their faults have bin 
Scarlet, so limbe their unxherse of sin. 

FUUher^t Foem, p. 148. 

fANNOISE. 

Thus Pauthua ; straight my heaTen-spurr'd spirit me 

threw 
Into the hottest flame, and fight; I view 
Angry Krinnvs, noise, annwe; me guide 
Khiphcus ana valiant Ipliitus, beside. 

FirgU, by r%etan, \9S% 

ANNOYE. Annoyance. 

For Helen's rape the (*ity to destror 
Threatening doud-kiasiug llion witn mnncy. 

SkaJk., Rape ofLucrece, p. SSL 
But pin'd away in anguish, and seif-will'd annoy. 

Sp., F. Q., I, Ti, 17. 
When his fair flocks he fed upon the downs. 
The poorest shepherd iufferea noi annoy. 

DrayL £cL, 6, p. 1414. 

tANNULET. A ring. 

Who can conceive, or censure in what sort 
One loadstone-touched ann'Ut doth transport 
Another iron-nng, and that another, 
Till foure or five hang dangling one in other f 

Sylvetttr'M DuBartas. 

ANON, SIR. Immediately, or pre- 
sently, sir. The customary answer 
of waiters, as they now say, '*Coming^ 
sir," This appears not only in 
act ii, scene 4, of the first part of 
Henry IV, where it is the constant 
reply of Francis, the waiter, when 
called, but in these lines : 

Like a call without anon, rir^ 
Or a question without an answer. 
Like a ^p was never rigged, 8(C 

And again, 

Th' amm, air, doth obey the eall. 

Speak in the Dolphin, speak in the Swan, 

Drawer ; oikw, «ir, anon. 

Witts Recreations, sign. T. 7; it is 
there incorrectly printed non-sir, but 
the meaning is plain. 
fANOPTICAL. Dim-sighted. 

But as touching the shaddowes above our eie in the 
anoptieaU sight, I holde, that howe much the more 
the pictures seenie to be shortned, and their inward 
parts to rise higher and lower, that the lighta and 
shaddows may he scene, so much the more or lease 
light they have towards their upper parts. 

LomaixHM on Painting, 1508. 

fANOTHER. To become another man ; 
i. e, to reform. 

He is nowe become anotktr man, he hath nowe re- 
covered himselfe agnine. Terence in BngUik, 1014. 

ANOTHER-GATES. Another sort. 

And his bringing up anolhtr-gates marriage than such 
a minion. Lyfy's Mother Bombi*, act L 

See Othergates. 
tANOTHER-GUESS. Another sort. 

Whereas at present I am constrained to make 
tMotJur gucise aiTertiaement^ for that I cannot bg h» 
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«6aM DMM by his ectmrannce. 

• ComM Bittorf (flirmteieth 1656. 

tro ANSWER. To agree with what 
haa been foretold. 

This pat ne in mind of a stor^r in ths legend, fee. oi 
king Edward the Confessor banc forewarned of his 
death by a nilgrim, to whom St. John the Evangelist 
rerealcd it^ (or which the king gare the pilnim a rich 
ling off his finger. And the event ontwirM. 

Jukn^t MiseeOsnUs, p. 86. 

tANTE-SUPPER. A meal best de- 
acribed in the following extract : 

And amongt these the earl of Carlisle was one of the 
quomm, that brooriit in the vanity of anU-wppen, 
not heard of in onrfore -Aithers* time. The manner of 
which was to have the board covered at the first 
entrance of the ghests with dishes as high as a tall 
man could well reach, filled with the choicest and 
dearest viands sea or land conld afford : and all this 
once seen, and having feasted the eves of the invited, 
was in a manner thrown away, and fresh set on to the 
same height, having only this advantage of the other, 
that it WW hot. Otbam^s Workt, M. 1678, p. 533. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. A mock 
%ord, formed for the sake of the 
sound, from antkrapophagus, a man- 
eater, a canibal. 

Go knock, and call ; and hell speak like an mHlkropo- 
phupiMtaiumio thee. Mtr. IF., iv, fi. 

The anMropopAn^' are mentioned also 
in Othello. 
ANTIGKS. Odd imagery, and devices. 

All bar'd with golden bendes, which were entayled 
With curioos atUickgt, and fioU fayre aumayld. 

^.,^C..lI.iii.27. 

fANTIDOTARY, #. An antidote. 

Of Jntidclmru»! And first of such as be made in a 
solide forme, by taking whoreof the piineipall parts 
of the body be comforted and strengthened. 

Bmuffk's Method qffhgriek, 1618. 

fANTIKE. Ancient. 

¥niereon was graven in golden worke the stories all 

by row, 
And deeds of kffdi of mtMt Ame a long disoomrse to 

know. Vw^U, If Pka$r, 160a 

ANTIKE, adj. Grotesqoe. 

A fonle deform'd, a bmtisn caned crew. 

In body like to tattike work devised 

Of monstioos ihape, and of an ngly hew. 

Harr. Jriott^ vi, 61. 

ANTIMASQUE. Apparently a contrast 
to the matque^ being a ridiculous in- 
terlude, dividing the parts of the more 
serious masque. Yet Jonson himself 
gives it antiek-maique, in the Masque 
of Augurs. They were, in effect, 
antick; and were usually performed 
by actors hired from the theatres, 
the maaque being often by ladies 
and gentlemen (Gifford). But the 
court was fond of them. 

Sir, all oar reqoeet is, since we are come we may be 
admitted, if not for a masqoe for an aittiet-matqn*. 

VoLTi,D. 134. 

tThey meeto and eontend : then Mercnrie, for his 

nart, brings forth an mtUi-wuupu all of spirits or 

divine natores. 

Ihg JfoifiM of ike Iwur TtrngU tmd Grayu lung, XftlS. 



Jonaon haa given hia opinion of these 
devices, and at the same time some 
insight into the nature of them, in 
another passage, speaking of anti- 
masques : 

Neither do I think them 
A worthy part of presentation, 
Being things so heterosene to all device. 
Mere by works, and at best ontLuidiah nothings. 

Neptutu^t JViumpk, vol. vi, p. 100. 

Lord Bacon has best elucidated them : 

Let omH-mash not be long, they have been commonly 
of fools, satvrs, baboons, wild men, m^Hqurt, beasts, 
spirits, witciies, Ethiops, pigmies, tnrqaets, nymphs, 
rustics, capids, statoas moving, and the like. As for 
angels, it is not comical enough to put them in mnti- 
masks; and anything that is hideous, as devils, giants, 
is on the other side as nnfit. But chiefly let the 
musick of them be reerestive, and with stranse 
cfaaiiges. Some sweet odoars suddenly coming forth, 
without any drops fulling, are in such a company, as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and 
refreshment. Jjwry S7. 

They resembled the exodia of the 
Romans. The editors of B. and FL, 
1750, vol. iz, p. 247, say that the 
true reading is ante-mMk; but this is 
a palpable mistake. 

ANTIPHONER, or ANTIPHONARYE. 
An anthem book, in the Popish ser- 
vice. It contained also " the invita- 
tories, hymns, responses, versicles, 
collects, chapters, and oUier things 
pertaining to the chanting of the 
canonical hours." Guteh. Coileeian. 
Curios., ii, p. 168. Anthem, origi- 
nally ant-hymn, is of similar deriva- 
tion ; a responsive hymn. 

ANTIPHONS. Alternate singing ; from 
iiyTt and fvyif. 

In «i4q»A«u thus tune we lisflBale plaints. O.PL,vii,497. 

-fTo ANTIPODISE. To turn upside 
down. 

This shewea mens witts are mouBtroasIy di^iiis*^ 
Or that oar countrey is ttntipodu^d. 

Taylor' » Mad Faskunu, Od Faskioms, 1643. 

fANTIQUATION, s. A rendering ob- 
solete. 

Ton bring forth now. great queen, as yoa foresaw 
An aittifualum of Uie saliqae law. 

CariwHffhrt Ponu, 1^61. 

ANTIQUE. Ancient. Accented on the 
first syllable. 

Show me your image in some diUiqiu book. 

Siak. SomL, S9. 
I see their dnH^ve pen would have express'd 
Even such a beauty as yon master now. /!., 108. 
Not that great champion of the diUifue world. 

ANTIQUE, or ANTIC. A buri^^e 
and ridiculous personage, such as are 
mentioned above iA ANTiMAaquB, 
which meant, in fact, an antie-tnask; 
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or one performed by ridicQlooB cha* 
meters. 
ANTLING, SAINT, forST. ANTHOLIN, 
or rather ANTONINB. A church in 
Budge Row, Watling Street, is named 
from him. The accounts of London 
in general say, corrupted from St. 
Antony ; but Stowe expressly calls it 
S. Antkonine% pp. 200 and 201. 

Bh* hae a tongiie will be heard fortlier in a still morn- 
ing than SL AfUlmg't beU. O. PL, vi. 87. 

There was a lecture at that church 
early in a morning, much frequented 
by puritans, who are therefore called 
sometimes, ''disciples of Saint Ant- 
ling." In Randolph's Muses' Looking 
Glass, Mrs. Flowerdew, a puritan, says. 

But this foppiahness 
Is wearisome; I ooold at ovr Saint AntUnt, 
Sleeping and all. sit twenty times as long. 0. PI ., is, SI 0. 

The feast of St. Antonine was May 10. 

Yl do hope 

We shall grow famous ; hare all sorts repaire 
As doly to ns, as the barren wives 
Of aged citizens do to St. Antkdins, 
^^ Cartvright't Ordiiuuy, 1661. 

ANTRE. A cavern ; antrum, Lat. 

Wherein of on/rMTast, aiid desarts idle, 

Bouff h qnarxies, rocks, and hiiJs whose heads touch 

neaven. 
It was my hint to speak. 0th., i, 8. 

fANT-WART. A painful kind of wart. 

An tmt-Mfurt, wbidi, beinv deepe>noCed, broad below, 
and little above, doth make one feele, ss it were, the 
stinging of ants. NowuHckUor, 1685. 

fTo ANVIL. To form on the an?il. 

But e're yon heare it, with all care put on 
The surest armour tmoU^d in the shop. 

Bemmont and FUtehtr. 

f ANVILD, 8. An anvil. Anglo-Saxon 
anfiU. 

She was sette naked upon a smythes eolde anaplde 
or stytbie. HoUnshed's CkronieUi. 

fANY-TIMB. In the sense of continu- 
ally. 

He has been at me for a bit out of my master's 
flock, cHy time these three weeks; Pll pleasure him 
with her for ready many. 

Biekard Brom^t Northern Lom*. 

APAY, or APPAY. To pay, satisfy, or 
content. Usually with well or ill, 
[Well apaidt glad ; ill apated, sorie." 
Riders Dictianarie, 1640.] 

TOI thou have to my trusty ear 
Committed what doth thee so ill apajf. 

Spent. Bafhnaiia, 09. 
Glad in his heart, and inly well appaid 
That to his court so great a lord wss brought. 

mrf. r., ix. 6. 
They buy thy help : but sin ne'er sires a fee, 
Ue gratis comes; and thou art well avpa^'d, 
Am well to hear as grant what he hatn said. 

Shak. Baft ofLuereee^ p. 626. 
ITIie Christians contenting themselves to have dis- 
tressed the chiefs cities theTurkes held in Hnngarie, 
and thoTurks no lesse aneied to have relieved the same. 
KnoUee History ^iha Tmki, 1603. 



tHowbeii, at Uondie and morliD at thii eoulliet va& 
it ended with the day: and when ss many as could 
any waies make shin departed in disorder, the rest 
every one reeovered their tents again, heavily eppaynf. 
HoUomTs Ammumut MareeUmue, 1609. 
fFor plenteoQsnes is but a naked name, 
And what suffloeth use of mortall men 
Shal best epey the meane and modest hearis. 

Gascoiane'i Workt.lSS^. 
tin soiutum accipere» to oompte a thing a-fwd. 

EUoUfs Dietumane, 1669. 

APE, for a fool. To put an ape into a 
person's hood or cap was an old 
phrase, signifying to make a fool of 
him. 

Two eiet him needeth fbr to watch and wske, 
Whom lovers will deceive. Thus was the ape 
By their faire handling fa/ into Malbeeeoee cape. 

Spen».,F. Q.,lll,ix,31. 

Chaucer had used it before : 

Aha, felowes, beth ware of swiche ajape. 
The mooke put in the tnannet hode an ape. 
And in his wife's eke, by Saint Austin. 

Priorettet Prologue. 

f APE. A familiar word very com- 
monly used in proverbial phraseology. 

It is hard making a home of sn apee tayle. 

fTithaW Dictionary, ed. 1684. 

fAPERNE. Apron. 

Semicinetium, MartiaL quod et lueeinclorinm. 
ihrifynLOL. Tablier. A womans i^peme; an srtiflcers or 
handicrafts mans apeme. Nomenelator, 1686. 

APERNER. One who wears an apron ; 
a drawer. 

We have no wine here roethinks ; where's this t^emer T 
Draao. Here, sir. Chapen. May-day, Ane. Dr., iv, p. 74. 

\ Apron-man is sometimes used in the 
same sense. 

t We had the salute of welcome, gentlemen, presently : 
Wilt please ye see a chamber? It a'as our pleasure, 
as we answered the apron-man., to see, or be very neare 
the roume where all that noise wss. 

Bowley*e Search/or Money, 1609. 

fAPERTION. An opening; an inci- 
sion. An old surgical term. 

The seventh, that aperlUm being made, the plaoe bo 
wiped very deane, and filled wiih flesh againe, and 
brought to a scarre, after Uie manner of ulcers. But 
Galen, lib. xiii, Tberap., wameth us chiefly to marke 
two things in the incision of a suppurated absoes^n, 
writing uter this manner. (Two things considered of 
Galen m Uie apertion of a mattered tumour. Mary, 
note.) Barronyh't Method ofPhyeiek, 1694. 

fAPERTIVE, adj. Opening ; aperient. 

A. Let us then eate some almonds, or sweet almonds. 
P. Tliey are hot and moist in the first degree : the 
bitter ones are dry in the second, and are more abster- 
sive, and more aperliet, and doe therefore better purge 
the passages of the bowels in rectifying the grosse 
humours. The Pauenger of Bauennto, 1619. 

fAPERTLY, adv. Openly; without 
concealment. 

He durst not apertly contradict him. 

KnoUei^ Hietory o/ the Tmrit, 1603. 
And they of Genua no lesse cunning than the rest, 
supplanted the strongest factions, by giving aid both 
apertly and covertly uuto the weaker. Ibid.. 

APIECES. For to pieces. 

Or danxhter. pinch their liearti apieeee with It. 

B.^ Fteteh.,IaUoui Princeee, iv. 
Hay if we faint or fall apteeee now 
We're fools. AM«.,r,l. 
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fAPIZE, r. To turn into the resem- 
blance of an ape. 

Thus apmng in shape and hew the spiry Are, 
Lika storing doth to his like element aspire. 

J Haringi TayU, 1 698. 

"f APOLLO. A banqueting- room. 

We moved slowly towards the sultan's psilace, ail the 
way passing through a ranck or file of archers and 
musqnetiers on either side doubled, and being 
alighted, nsherd him into his Apollo, where upon rich 
carpets was plac'd a neat and costly banquet. 

Serhert's Travelt, 16S8. 

APOSTATA. An apostate. Before 
sttcb words were completely natu- 
ralised, it was common to write them 
in the original form. But the prac- 
tice was not uniform. Lord Bacon, 
in his Essays, sometimes writes 
Mtatua, and sometimes statue. Mr. 
Gifford would restore apostata, in all 
the passages of Massinger where the 
modern editors have changed it to 
apostate ; and in most instances the 
Terse requires it, as 

To punish this apoaUUa with death. 

VnntU. CombtU.t act i. 

But in the following the effect is the 
contrary : 

Had'st tnoa not tnrn'd apoitata to those gods 
Tliat so reward their tervauts. 

Virgin Martyr, act vr. 

Here, therefore, I would read, with 
the modern editors, apostate, 

tTherefore Julian the aposlaia, who had a flood of 
invention, although that whole flood could not wash 
or rinse away that one spot of his atheisme. 

Optiek GUue of Human, 16S9. 
tOf an apoitaia. 1. An aposUta can not make a 
testament. S. An apottata woorse than an heretike. 
8. Who is an apoitata, 4. The state of the heretike 
and of the t^pottata damnable. 

Switihunu <m Wittet, 1591. 

APOSTEM. An abscess, axo<rri7/ia. The 
regular word, but now corrupted into 
imposthume. 

A joyful casual violence may break 
A dangerous apostan in thy breast. 

Donne, Progr. of Soul, ii, 479. 

fAPOSTLES'-LOTS. An old method 
of divination. 

Or take hede to the judicial of astronomy— or dyvyne 
a mans lyf or deth by nombres and by the spere of 
Pyctagorus, or make any dyvyning therby, or by 
songuary or sompuaire, the 'boke of dremes, or by 
■ the boke that is clepid the JpottUi lotti*. 

Dialogue of Ditee and Pauper, Pyneon, 1493. 

APOSTLE SPOONS. Spoons of silver 
gilt, the handle of each terminating 
in the figure of an apostle. They 
were the usual present of sponsors at 
christenings. Some are still to be 
seen in the collections of the curious. 
It is in allusion to this custom that, 
when Craumer professes to be un- 



worthy of being sponsor to the young 
princess, the king replies, ''Come, 
come, my lord, you'd spare your 
spoons.'' Hen. Fill, v, 2. These 
spoons are often mentioned by the 
writers of that time. 

And all this for the hope of two apoiile spoome, to 
suffer! and a cup to eat a caudle in ! for tliat will be 
thy legacy. B Jons. Bartkoiomew Fair, i, S. 

See Spoons. 
fAPOSTOLICON. A universal remedy. 

For to make a white treate, called apoftolicomt. Take 
oyle olive, litargo of lead, golde and silver, stampc it, 
and put it in the oyle thniugh a cloth, and stirre it til it 
be hard, and this is a good treate for to heale all manner 
of wounda, be tliey new or old : this kind of treate 
hath often bin prooved good. 

Pathway to HeaUk, bl. L 

fAPPARENCE. ProbabiUty ; credible 
evidence. 

And with such apparenee 
Have prov'd the parts of his ingratefnU treaaona. 
That I must credit, more then I desir'd. 

Byran*s Trage^. 

fTo APP ART. 

NeveHhelesse, there are some brothers, oousint, and 
nepliewes so tedious in speech, so importunate in 
visiting, and so without measure in craving, that they 
make a man aiigrry, and also ahhorre them ; and the 
remedy to sudi is' to appart their conversations and 
sncconr their necessities. . Bich Cabinet Jkrmieked 
with Farietie of Excellent Dieeriptione, 1618. 

APPEACH. To impeach, or accuse. 

Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 

I will appfaeh the villain. Bieh. 11, v, S. 

And again in the same scene. So 
Spenser, 

She, glad of spoyle and miiMnu decay, 

Did her appeaeh. F. Q., T, iz, 47. 

APPEAL. To accuse. 

We thank you both : yet one but flatters xm. 

As well anpearetb by the cause you come; 

Namely t^ appeal each other of high treascm. BidL J7, 1,1. 
He gan tliat lady strongly to apprle 
Of many haynous crimes' by her enured. 

Sp. F. Q., V. \x, S9. 

This was the proper forensic term; 

whence the accuser was called the 

appellant. 
tAPPEAR. " Do I now appear," t. e. 

am I now understood. Cotgrave, 
fAPPENDANCES. Accessaries. 

Where if they were forced by necessitte to raise an 
habitacle, it might be so marshalled in discretion, 
that it should not I'xceed the qualitie of the person, 
neither stund without such snpplv of sil convenieat 
appendances, as might both argue the party provident, 
and adde means unto all necessaries for a like families 
reliefe. Horden'e Surveiore Dialogue, 1610. 

To APPEYRE. To impair or make 
worse; empirer, Fr. I do not find 
that appirer was ever in use. 

Uinisclf goes patched like some bare cotlyer. 
Lest he might ought the future stork appeyrt, 

Bp. HttlVe SeU, n, %. 

See Apeire, in Tyrwhitt's Glossary 
to Chaucer. 
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tAPPLAUSEFUL, adj. Laudatory. 

And yet to see be^rond all ezpectation 
All IVance and Britaine rine wiih acclamation. 
And with ap^lawtefuU thankes they doe rejoyce, 
That great Navarre, nod Burbon, and Valoyes, 
Guize, Loraine, Bulleine, all the GalliMii peerea. 
like fixed tUuTet, are aetled in their splieares. 

Taylor's Workei, 1«30. 

The same writer uses the adverb 
appiau9e/tdly. 

Qaeene Gnendoline was allowed the gnremment in her 
Sonne Madan's minority, whose prodeot reigne is 
applofuefitlljf recorded iu histories. 

fAPFLAUSIBLB, adj. Deserving of 
praise. 

His wise-seeming and MpJmtrihU raigne, till the 
late demaonde made by Demetre, when he had go- 
verned 8 yeares, and therapon his sudden death and 
other occorrents. 

SirThomu SmUh*s Voiage in Ruuia, 1605. 

fAPPLAUSIVE. Applauding; lauda- 
tory. 

For which the souldiers, as yon heard, my lord, 
JUd fill the ayre with their applausive shoutes. 

Weakest goeik to the Wall. 1618. 
None of these (I say) are limed out, as if there were 
the like in eminencie and dignity, but either for 
affection, or a fume of glory, by their applausive 
description, or else for a debere, to shew what tliev 
ought to be. Optiek Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

"f AlPPLE. There is an allusion to some 
superstitious practice with apples in 
the following passage : 

This it the poyson, Philantus, the inchantment, the 
potion that creepeth by sleight into the minde of a 
woman, and catcheth her by assurance, better then 
the fond devices of old dreamea, as an apple with an 
jIve-Mary, or a hasell wand of a yeere old, crosses 
with sixe characters, or the picture of Venus in 
virgin waxe, or the image of Camilla upon a mool- 
warps skin. Lytie's Bupkues and his England, 1623. 

APPLE-JOHN, or JOHN-APPLE. A 
good-flavoured apple, which will keep 
two years. Kersey. It will, conse- 
quently, become very withered. 

I am withei*d like an old apple- John. 

9 Hen. IT iii, 3. 
11a better than the pome-water or apple-John. 

0. Fortun. Ane. Dr., iii, 19S. 

It is well described bv Phillips : 

"Hot John-apple, whose withered rind 
By many a furrow, aptly represents 



Nor John-apple, whose withered rind, entrench'd 

*y ... 

Decrepid age. Cider, B. i. 



fAPPLE-MONGER. Literally a dealer 
in apples; but applied to a dealer 
in fruit in general. The sellers 
of fruit seem to have been not un- 
frequently employed in love intrigues, 
and hence apple-monger is sometimes 
used in the sense of a bawd, or apple- 
squire. See CoSTARD-MONGER. 

Pomarius, Horat. hn^poKi/tkif^, hn-tapmrtfi, Bemost qui 
poma venalia prostitnit. Fruitier, kn apf'rmonger ; 
a pearemonger ; one that selleth fniite ; a truterer. 

Nomenclator, 1585. 

tAPPLE-PEAR. A kind of pear which 
is not very clearly defined. 



Pimm ampunaeenm, Plin. oolla amnullse instar tn- 
mido. A tankard peare, so called of his likeneese ; or 
an English apple-peare. 

APPLE SQUIRE. A cant word, for- 
merly in use to signify a pimp. 

And yon, young apple squire, and old cuckold maker, 
I'U ha' you every one before a justice 



B. Jon. Every Man in his H., vr, 10. 
^ _ y ro 
gentleman uaher'l became her apple squire, to hold 



Together with my lady's, my fortune fell, and of her 



the door ^nd keep centinel at taverns 

O. PI., IX, 16i2. See also, xi, 290. 

See SauiRE of the body, which was 
a synonimous term. There is an 
obscure allusion to this term in B. 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, where 
Littlewit encourages Quarlous to kiss 
his wife, upon which Quarlous him- 
self remarks "she may call you an 
apple-John, if yon use this." Act i» 
3. Here apple- John evidently means 
a procuring John, besides the allusion 
to the fruit so called. Apple -squire 
is used also for a kept gallant. Hall, 
Sat,, iv, 1. 112. Apple- wife perhaps 
sometimes meant bawd. See Cos- 
tard-monger, where it is conjectured 
that apple-sellers, being frequently 
assistants in intrigues, the title of 
apple-squire was first applied to 
them. 

Are whoremasterfl decai'd, are bawds all dead. 
Are pandars, pimps, and apple-squires all fled ? 

Ikylor, ikse. by Sea {Works, il. «1). 
tAnd so I leave her to her hot desires, 
'Hun^ pimps and panders, and base appU-squirss, 
To mend or end, when age or pox will make her 
Detested, and whore-masters all forsake her. Ibid, 

tAnd even of stocks and stones enquire 

Of Atys, her small apple-souire. 

Is such a thing (my graceless son) 

Ajb certainly was never done. 

BurUsoue upon Burlesque, 1676. 

f Mnnday trenchers make goiod hay, 

The lobster wears no dagger, 

Heal-mouth'd, the peacocks powle the stars, 

And make the low bell stagger; 

Blew crocodiles foam in the toe. 

Blind meal-bags do follow the doe^ 

A rib of apple-brain-spire. 

Will follow the Lancashire dire. Poor Bobin, 1718. 
■f-Now to conclude our judgment upon the four quar- 
ters, they do all in general predict more plenty of 
knavery than honesty, that little truth will be found 
amongst cut-purses, liars, bawds, whores, pimps, pan- 
aers, and apple-squires; only the pimp pretrn-U to 
something more of truth tnan the other, ior if he 
promise to help you to a whore, he will be sure that 
she shall not be an honest woman. Poor Bobiti, 1788. 

fAPPLIABLE. Capable of being ap- 
plied. 

But yet when the worlde framed contrary (peradven- 
ture)'to his purpose, he didde his best to advaunce 
Edward, trusting to beare no small rule under him, 
being knowne to be a man more appUable to be 
governed by other than to trust to his owne wit. 

Holinshed*s Chronicles. 

-^To APPLIQUATE. To apply. 

The ftith of a mans eare, called earewaze, being mp' 
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pUmiahd to oar Mftnt^ierrt imtetdeof dontftoriet 
UM provoketh ileepe. 

Th4 ThMtn or BtOi 4fftk« WoHd, B. d. 

tAPPLY. To visit. 

And he t^ppUtd each |)lace so fatt 

Chapman^ E , zi, 81. 

APPOINTED. Armed ; accoutred ; fur- 
nished with implementB of war. 

What well ofpemted leader fronta nt here? 

8 Em. IV, iT, 1. 
Naked piety, 
Dares more than fury well appoinUd, 

O.Pl.,x,a)e. 

It is generally used with well or ill, 
and is sometimes considered as form- 
ing one word with them: well-ap- 
pointed, ill-appointed, 
tAPPORTION, V. To give as a share. 

Dirided the Tnrkea kinrdome: aporliomng unto 
Meaoot. fce. InoUttT Hist, tftht Turkt, 160S. 

tAPPOS£. To dispute with, or object 
to. 

How on the eizteenth day of Angnst lut 
King Fredericke to hia royall army pait, 
How fifty thousand were in armes araid, 
or the kinn force, beaide th* Hungarian ayde, 
And how Bohemia stronely can appostt 
And coffe and enny aU ueir danng foea. 

Tnlort Wortet, 1680. 
Tor the aoposhif^ each other, u I nare directed in the 
end of the aecond booke, emulation and feare of 
dif credit, will make them enry who shall excel). By 
this meauea also every one in a higher forme shall be 
well able to heipe thoee under him, and that a-ith- 
out losse of time, aeeing Uiereby hee repeateih that 
which hee lately learned. 

Coot^i BngUsh Sckookwuuter, 1633. 

APPREHENSIVE. Quick of appre- 
hension ; of a ready understanding. 

Agood aherria sack— ascenda me into the brain— makea 
it nprehmriMf quick, forgetive, fUl of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable shapea. S Em. /F. It, S. 

Thou art a mad, t^ppnhmuht knare; doat think to 
make any great purchase of that? O. PI., it. S43. 

APPRENTICE AT LAW. A connseUor, 
the next in rank under a seijeant» 

He apeaka like Ifr. Practice, one that ia 
The diild of the profeaaion he is Towed to^ 
And aerrant to the study he hath taken, 
A pure apfHrmtiot tU law. 

B. Jon. Mngn. Ladft iii, 8. 

See Fortesc. de leg., c. 8 ; Du Gauge ; 
Minshew in Sergeant ; Coke*s Inst. ; 
and note also that the preceding line 
contains the technical expression for 
a Serjeant, who was called Servient 
ad leyem^ a servant to the law ; or 
one who was serving his time to the 
law. 

Nowe fh>m these of the lame degree of councellora, 
(or utter barreater) having continued therein the apace 
of fonrteene or fifteene years at the least, the chiefest 
and best learned are by the benchers elected, to in- 
crease the number (aa I said) of the bench among 
them, and so in their time doe become first single, 
and then double readers to the students of thuae 
houses of court, after which last reading they be 
named ttpprentieet at ihs 2awe, and in default of a 
aufllcient nnmber of sarjceanta at law, these are (at 
the pleaaure of the prince) to be advanced to the 
placet of sergeantea. SUw^tSiimejf^fLoitd.,^90. 



fAPPREST, «. A preparation. From 
the French. 

They likewiae made theyr appmUi to meete with 
them in the field, and thereupon raysing theyr powers. 

EMinMhe^M CkromicUt. 
An the winter fbUowing, Teqiaaian laye at Yorke, 
making his •ppmUi ag^nste the nezte spring to fo 
against the Scottea and Pictea. Ibtd. 

APPRINZE. Capture, apprehension. 
From apprifu, for apprit, in old Fr. 

I mean not now th* apprint* of Pucdl Jone, 
In which attempt my travail was not small 
Though Burgqyue duke had then the praise of alL 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 841, ed. 16ia 

fAPPROACHMENT. An approach. 

Such an expectation, approekwuitt, readineaae to fall, 
imminentia. WithM DUOommu, ed. 160^ p. 384. 

APPROOF. Approbation. 

So in app i wylivea not hia epitaph 
Aa in your royal speech. AJF§ W^\,Z. 

A nan so absolute in my oppfroof 
That nature hath reaerv'd amall dignity 
That he e^joya not. Cvfitt Bntnft. 

fTo APPROVE. To tnr. 

The eager anguish did opproH hia princely fortitude. 

Chapman^ IL^ zi, 231. 

To APT. To dispose, or render fit. 

And aome one apUtk to be trusted then. 
Though never alter. B. Jon. Foretl Mp.. xii. 

And here occasion aptetk that we catalogue awiiile. 

Warner. Alk. Bagl, ix, 4^ p. 91S. 
Though birth hath given ne 
The larger hopes and titles, 'twere unnatural. 
Should ne not strive t' indow thee wiih a portioo 
ApUd to the magnificence of hia off-sprinK. 

Ckammun*i Bnangtfor Eonomr, 16&4. 

AQUA-YIT^. Formerly in use aa a 
ffeneral term for ardent spirits. 

Does it work upon him ? Sir To. Like amta-tUm upon 
a midwife. Twei. Jf^ ii, &. 

In Beanm. and Fl. Beggar's Bush, iii, 
1, it is evidently used for brandy; 
or, as it is there termed, brand wine ; 
for the cry of the aqua- vita man is, 
" Buy any brand wine, buy any brand 
wineT* and the boors who drink it say, 
*' Come, let us drink then, more brand 
wine" In the following passage it 
may be supposed to mean usque- 
baugh, or perhaps whisky : 

I will rather trust a Fleming with my butter. 



Hugh the Welchnian with my cfaeeae, an Inahmnn 
with my oqua-viltB bottle, be. 

Mer. tr., ii, S. See also O. PI., iii, 481. 

AQU AY IT^ MAN. A seller of drams. 
See the above passage of Beaum. and 
Fl., and Ben Jons., Alch., i, 1* 

Sell the dole beer to aqus-vita men. 

fARBORAGE. An arbour. 

The scene, an arhoragg of palms and lawrels, consisting 
of nine archea, environ'd with flotoona of lowen, 
bonud with ribboua of gold, and held up with Symg 
cnpids. The World in the Moon, VBSfT. 

fARBORIST. A gardener. 




practice 
with much aoeeess. Mtetger't New Art <ff GatdeaiMg. 
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ARCADIA. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia 
was^ in its time, as much the model for 
refined conversation as Lily*sEnphues. 

She does obaenre u pare a phrase, and ue aa choice 
figures in hear ordinuy eonrereneea, as any be i' the 
Arcadia, B. Jens, Etery Man oiU^H,,n, 8. 

See Euphuism. 

Will yon needs hare a vritten palace of ^easare, or 
rather a printed court of honor, (says Gabnel Harvey) 
fcad the oonntesse of Pembroke's Arcadia, a gallant 
legendary, fuU of pleasurable accidents, and pr^table 
discoursea. Fiarc^s Supererogation, 1593, p. 6S. 

ARCH. A chief, or master. 

The noble duke my master, 
My worthy arek and patron, comes to-night Leaff iL 1. 
Poole, that arch for truth and honesty. Heyvood. 

ARCH-DEAN, seems to be put, by 
Gascoigne, for archdeacon. 

For bishops, prelates, arch-dean*, deans, and priestet. 

SteaL Glaa. Ckalm. Poets, U, US, a. 

ARCHES, Court of. The chief and 
most ancient consistory court of the 
archbishop of Canterbury in Lon- 
don ; being held at Bow Church, in 
London, called St. Mary de Arcubus, 
or St. Mary le Bow, from bein^ built 
on arches. It is alluded to in the 
following rather obscure witticism of 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

If he be civil, not your powder'd sugar nor your raisins 
shall persuade the captain to live a coxcomb witii him ; 
let him be dwU and eat in the arches, and see what 
will come ont. Seomf. Lady, ir. 

It seems there was a prison belonging 
to this court : 

Let me alone, sweet heart, I have a trick in raw head 
shall lodge him in the arches for one year, ana make 
him sing peccaTi, e'er 1 leave Iiim, and yet he shall 
nerer kmow who hurt him neither. 

B. Sr Ft. Knight ofBnrmng PestU, act iv. 

In Ben Jonson*s Bartholomew Fair, 
Littlewit, the proctor, is called " one 
o* the arches." Induction. Hence 
the pun of civil, alluding to the pro- 
fession of a civilian. 
ARCHITECT, for architecture, or 
building. 

To find an house ybuilt for holy dead. 
With goodly architect, and cloisters wide. 

Browne, Brit. Past., i. 4. 

fARCH-TYPE. A chief model, or type. 

Yet some there are beleere their wits so ripe. 
That they can draw a map of the archtype. 
And with strange opticks tutor'd they can riew 
The emanations of the mystique Jew. 

Cartumgh^s Poems, 1651. 

ARCHY, or ARCHIE. The court fool 
in the year 1625, and before. His 
real name was Archibald Armstrong. 
Of his jests see an account in Granger, 
ii, 399, 8vo, 1775. 

A cabal 
Tound ont but lately, and set out by Archie, 
Or sooM such head, of whose long coat they hsTe heard. 
And bcinie black desire it. (U aigin) Archie nuntm*d then. 

ibm /on. Staple ^f News, iii, 8. 



Archie accompanied Charles prince 
of Wales into Spain in 1624; hence, 
in the masque performed on his 
return, Jonson jocularly calls him a 
sea-monster. 

That all the tales and stories now were old 
Of the sea>mooster Archy, or grown cold. 

Neptwufs Triumph, toI. ri, pt 159. 

We learn from Howell that this illus- 
trious personage had more privileges 
at the court of Spain than any other 
Englishman. 

Our cosen Archy hath more prirOege than any. for he 
often goes, with his fool's coat, where the infanta is 
with her merinas, and ladies of honour, and keeps a 
blowing and blustering amongst them, and flirts out 
what he list. 

The instance subjoined shows rather 
the wit than the good manners of 
Archy : 

One day they were disooorsing what a raarrdloot 
thing it Uras that the duke of Bavaria, with less than 
16,000 men, after a long toylsome march, should dare 
to encounter the Palsgrav<rs army consisting of above 
26.000, and to give them a total discomfiture, and take 
Prague presenUy after. Whereunto Archy answered, 
that he would tell them a stranger thing than that: 
Was it not a strange thing, quoth he, that in the year 
88 there should oome a fleet of 140 sails from Spain 
to invade Enaland, and that ten of these could not 
go back to tell what became of the restP 

Letters, I, i 8, L. 18. 

Cousin was a customary appellation 
for such personages from those of 
equal age. Persons older than him- 
self the fool called uncle. See Lear, 
Archy is called Arehee Armstrong by 
Sir A. Weldon; and another court 
fool, David Droman, is mentioned 
with him. Curios, of Lit., vol. ii, 
p. 286, 5th edit. 

Archy is honorably mentioned in a 
passage where B. Jonson gives a spe- 
cimen of the art of well apparelling; a 
lie: 

That an elephant, in 1680, eame hither ambassador 
from the great Hognl, who could both write and read, 
and was every day allowed twelve cast of bread, twen^ 
quarts of canary sack, besides nuts and almonds the 
citizens wives sent him. That he had a Spanish boy 
to his interpreter, and his chief uq;otiation was, to 
confer or practise with ^fchy, the principal fool of 
state, about stealing Windsor Castle, and carrying it 
away on his back, iihe can. IHswe., vol. vii, p. 80. 

He is also mentioned with Gktrret by 
Bp, Corbet; 

Although the clamours and applause were such 
As when salt Archy or Garret doth provoke them 
And with wide laughter and a cheat-loafe choake them. 

Poems, p. 68. 

See Garret. 

It has been conjectured that arch, in 
the sense of witty, is derived from 
Archy, but I believe it is older. 
AREAD, or ABEED. Declare ; explain. 
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Therefore more plain oread tbii donbtfnl ctse. 

Spenser, Dapkiuuda, 1. 188. 
Ife all too meane tlie uicred Muse areeds. F. Q., I, ProU 
And many perils dot)i to U8 areed 
In that wiiereor we Beriuuily entreat. 

Drayt. Moses B., ii, p. 1584. 
tA gentleman that had bcene long in the Indies, being 
returned home with a great scarre in hii face, went 
to visit a friend of his vho knew him not of a good 
'while, till at last the gent discoursing unto him his 
name and kindred, in the end he called liim to minde, 
and said : Sir, you must pardon me, for (I assure yon) 
your superscription being blur'd I could not m'ell aread 
you. Ctipleif's ITtts, Kts, and Fancies, 1614. 

fJoeast. Brother, aread, what meanes his gratious favour? 
Mop. It signifies you beare the bell awav, 
Frcon all his graces nobles. Randolph's Amyntas, 1640. 
fHe sees and knowes (for us) what's bad or good. 
And all things is by him well understood; 
If ens weake coi\jectnres no way can areed, 
What'a in th' immortall ParUment decreed. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tTo read. 

fCome lit we dotiDe nnder this hawthome tree. 

The morrowes light shall lend us dale enough. 
And tell a tale of Gawen or Sir Guy, 

Of Bobin Hood, or of good Clem a Clongh. 
Or else some romant unto us areed. 

Which good olde Godfrey tunght thee in thy youth, 
Of noble lords and Udies gentle deede, 

Or of thy love, or of thy Jasses truth. 

Drayton's Shepherd's Garland^ 1603. 

fTo counsel, or advise. 

And stood before the steeds 
Of old Neleides, whose estate thus kingly he areeds. 

Chapman, 11., viii, 85. 

AREARE, or ARREAR. Behind; iu 
defanlt. 

To tilt and tumey, wrestle in the sand. 
To leave with speed Atlanta in arrrar. 

Fairf. T., ii, 40. 
But when his force gan faile, his pace gan wex areare. 

Sp. F. q., UI, vii, 24. 

-fTo ARERE. To raise. 

Saith, Is your master waking, gentle swaineif 
If not, arere him, tell him allthe plainea. 

Scots Fhilomylhis, 1616. 

fAREST, To stop. 

Constraining them by won! and deede to tarrie and arest. 

A. EaJTs Homer, 1581, p. SO. 

AREW. In a row. 

Her hew 
Was wan and leane, that all her teeth are0 
And all her bones might through her cheekea be red. 

8p.F.q.,y,iji,9li. 

fARG. To argue. 

He org, as I did now, for credance againe. 

Heywood^s Spider and FUe, 1556. 

ARGAL. A vulgar corruption of the 
Latin word erffo, therefore. 

But if the water come to him, and drown him, he 
drowns not himself: aryal, he that is not guilty of his 
own death, shortens not his own life. Ham., v, 1. 

Also a name for the tartar of wine. 

JonaorCa Alchem, 

fArffo was sometimes used similarly. 

Our countrie is a great eating country; aiyo they eate 
more in our oountrey than they do in their owne. 

The PUry of Sir Thomas More, p. 44. 

fARGENT. Silver; and, in a more 
general sense, money. 

Flowers were framd of flints, walls rubies, rafters ot argent ; 
Pavements of chrisolite, windows contrived of a christall ; 
Vessels were of gold, with gold mas each thing adorned. 
BamsfisWs AffsctionaU Sltepherd, 1694. 



The helhound whelpes the shonlderdappine leijaiit, 
That cares not to undoe the world for arvenl. 

Tavlors Workes^ 16S0L 
Her fkill broad eye did sparkle fire. 
Her breath was sweet ns kind desire. 
And in her beauteous crescent shone. 
Bright as tlie arpent-homed moone. 

Lovelace's Lucasia, 1649. 

tARGENTIER. A silversmith. 

And some said (how trulv I cannot assert) the am- 
, bassadors horse was shod with silver-sliooea, lightly 
tackt on ; and when he came to a place where penon's 
or benuties of eminency were, his very horse prancing, 
and curveiing, in humble reverence flnug his sliooes 
away, which the greedy understanders scrainbird for, 
and he was content to be gazed on, and admired, till 
a farrier, or rather the argeniier in one of his rich 
liveries, among his train of footmen, out of a XMfny 
velvet bag took others, and tackt them on. which 
lasted till he came to the next troop of grandies: and 
thus with much ado he reached the Louvre. 

Wilson's History of King Jama I. 

fARGENTRY. Silver work ; plate. 

No medalls, or rich stuff of Tynan dy, 

No costly bowls of frosted argentry. 

No cnrious land-skip, or som marble piece 

Digg'd up in Delphos. or else-where in Greece. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 
Having preserved (»unt Mansfielts troups from dis- 
banding, by pawning his own argentry and Jewells, he 
pass'd this way. Ibid. 

ARGIER, or ARGIERS. The ancient 
English name for Algiers. 

Pros. Where was she bornP speak; tell me. 

Art. Sir, in Arner. Temp., i, S. 

Could with the pirates of Argiers and Tunis 
Acquire such credit, as with them to be 
Miule absolute commander. 

Massing. Unnat. Comh., act 1. 
He toke his «-ay unto Affnque, towards the towne of 
Argiere. A Tract of 1-542 : reprinted in Harl. Misc, 

iv,p. 582, ed. 1809. 

f ARGIN. An embankment, or rampart. 
From the Italian. 

It must ha\'e high argins and corer'd ways. 
To keep the bulwark fronts from batterv. 

Marlow^s Jtorit, i, 1^ 

fARGIVE, V. To argue. 

Hereupon, the philosonher comparing the Gredani 
with tne Africanes, ana those of Europa, he argites 
that their cnstomes were divers, through the xemoiioii 
and distance of place. 

Tht Passenger of Betnemtlo, I61S. 

ARGOSIE. A large ship, either for 
merchandise or war. Of this sense 
there is no doubt, but the etymology 
is very obscure. Sir Paul Rycaut 
supposed it a corruption of Ragtme^ 
for a ship of Ragusa, but this seems a 
mere conjecture, and rests on no other 
known authority (as Mr. Douce tells 
us) than Roberts's Marchant's Map of 
Commerce. Besides, we want proof 
of the Ragusan vessels being particu- 
larly large. Pope and others have, 
with much more probability, supposed 
it to come from the classical ship 
Argo, as a vessel eminently £nmous. 
Which is confirmed by the use of 
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Arpia, for a sbip, in low Latin. See 
Du Can ere. 

Tour mind is tossing^ on the oeeui. 

There where your ar^o«i<», with portlj Mil, 

Like •igniors tnd ricli barghen on the flood. 

Or as it were the pai^eants of the sea. 

Bo overpeer the petty traffickers. Merdi. Vm., i, 1. 

See also 3 Hen. IV, act ii. 

Who sits him like a fuU-sail'd argon* 
Banc'd with a lofty billow. Ckafm. Byr<m*i Ccnup. 
Tliat golden traffic love. 
Is scantier far than gold ; one mine of that 
More worth than twenty argosia 
Of the world's richest treasure. 

BtmUg's New Wonier, Anc Dr., T, S86. 

Drayton nses it for a first-rate man of 
war, which favours the classical ety- 
mology : 

My instance is a mi(j[hty arwuUt 

That in it bears^ besides th'^artillery 

Of fourscore pieces of a mightybore, 

A thousand soldiers. NoaA*s Flood, iv, p. 1589. 

Sandys also speaks of it as a ship of 
force. Describing the boldness of 
pirates in the Adriatic, he observes, 
that, from the timoronsness of others, 
they 

Gather laeh courage, that a little frigot will often not 
feare to venter on an argone : nay some of tbem will 
not abide the inoounter, but run ashore before the 
pursuer, as if a whale should flie from a dolphin. 

Tr€t9el$, p. S. 

Ragozine has been shown by Mr. 
Douce to have no reference to it. See 
Illustr.y i, p. 248. Argounn is a French 
term for an officer of the galleys, who 
superintends the slaves ; but is sup- 
posed by Menage to be a corruption 
of the Spanish alguaziL 
f ARISE, n. 9, A rising, or getting up, 
applied especially to the sun-rise. 

Bright roomine sunne, who with thy sweet ariie 
Expell'st the clouUs, &«. 

DrayUnCi Sk^hertTs Oarkmd, 1598. 
Her starry lookes, her cliristail eyes. 
Brighter than the sunnes imse. 

Chreen^a Nner too Lale, 1621. 

fARISTIPPUS. A kind of wine. 

O for a bowl of fat canary, 
Rich Jrisiipput, sparkling sherry ! 
Some nectar else from Juno's dairy ; 
O these draaghts would make us merry t 

MiddUloiCa Works, ii. 488. 

ARK. A chest or coffer. The original 
and etymological sense. 

Then first of all forth came sir Satyrane, 
Bearing that precious relick in an arke 
Of gol<( that bad eyes might not it profane. 

Sp.kQ.,iy,W,U. 

ARM A DO. Properly armada, Spanish. 
A fleet of war ; a fleet of merchants 
being ^^a. Not known here, pro- 
bably, before the Spanish invasion in 
1588. 

So by a roarnag tempest ou the flood 
A whole armado oi collected sail 
Is icaUer'd and diqcxn'd firom fellowship. John, iii, 4. 



SprMd waf the huge armado wide and broad. 

laitf. Tuao, i, 79. 
The whde armado coming often in viewt yet not m 
hardy as to adventure the onset. 

Sandys' TroMh, p. 61. 

B. Jonson spells it correctly, armada. 
It is now rarely used, except his- 
torically, in speaking of that one fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT. A word peculiar to 
Shakespeare, of which the meaning 
has been much disputed. Some will 
have it leari'Shouldered, some lean with 
poverty, others slender as one's arm ; 
but it seems' to me that Warburton. 
though he failed in his proof, gave the 
interpretation best suited to the text, 
worn by military service. This implies 
the military activity of the master ; all 
the rest of the senses are reproachful, 
and are therefore inconsistent with 
the speech which is made to display 
the gallantry of a lover to his mistress. 
The passage is this : 

So he nodded. 
And soberlv did mount an armrgataU steed. 
Who neiglrd so hiirh that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb'd by him. AhL /• CL, i, 6. 

ARMIN. A beggar; made from the 
Dutch arm, poor, to suit an assumed 
Dutch character. 

O hear God ! — so young an ormtii / 
M. How. Jrmin, sweet heart, 1 know not what yon mean 
By that^ but I am almost a beggar. 

London Prod, Supp. Sh., ii, 519. 

t ARMING-COAT. A coat of defence. 

Armed with an snima of Steele, made with scnlloppa 
shelles, shining like the sunne, and upon that an 
arming eoata fnnged round about. Plutareh, 1579. 

tARMING-GIRDLE. A soldier's belt. 

Baltbeus, Liv. Militare cingnlum. ^w^rifp. Baudrier, 
ceinture d'espee. An armng girdU, or girdle for 
warre. Nomsndaior, 1585. 

fARMING-SLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The habit of the mas<|ners was close bodies of cama* 
tion, embroydered with silver, their arming sleetft* of 
the snme. Britannia TriumpJuau, 16S7. 

t ARMING-SWORD. A large two- 
handed sword. 

Xipliomacheera, romphm, Nebrissensi. ^i^iidxatpa, 
Polluci. Kspee )l dens mains. A two IianUe sworde : 
an arming tword. 

Bat comming neere them, they weaved to leea'ard 
with their bright arming awards, and we the like to 
them, they saluted us with a whole broatiside. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
Take a fayre bright sword with a crosse like iin arm- 
ing sword. Magical MS. 

ARMLET. An ornament encircling the 
arm ; a bracelet. 

Not that in colour it was like thy hair. 
Armlets of that thou still mayst let me wear. 

Donne, Bleg., xii, v. 1. 

ARMOUR. The principal pieces of a 
knight's armour are thus enumerated 
in verse, by Warner— 

3 
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To tlMDi ia complett txmm Meoi'd the greene knisht 

to appears. 
The baraonety the berer, buffe, the eoller, enratet, and 
The poloroDS, grangard, rambraoea, gauntlets for either 

hand, 
The Uishes, ciuUiea, and the graves, stafF, pensell, 

baisei, all 
The greene knight eani had tylted with, that held her love 

his thrall. Jib. Eugl, B. 12, p. S91. 

See those several words. 
ARMS. Stabbing or daggering of arms, 
is an expression founded on a curious 
piece of romantic gallantry. To show 
their devout attachment to their mis- 
tresses, young men frequently punc- 
tured their arms with daggers, and 
mingling the blood with wine, drank 
it off to their healths. The drinking 
a liquor mixed with blood was in very 
ancient times esteemed a rite of high 
solemnity, as may be seen in Sallust 
and Livy : of such ceremonials this 
seems to have been an imitation. This 
explains an obscure passage in the 
Litany to Mercury, at the end of 
Cynthia's Revels : 

From itabbina of arms, flap^ragons, healths, vhiffs, 
and all such swaggering humours, good Mercury 
deliver us. 

Hhtc I not been drunk to your health, swallowed 
llap<dragons, eat rlASses, drank urine, siabb'4 ttrma, 
and done all the offices of protested gNllaiitry for your 
sake? MarMton'i Dutch CourUum. 

How many gallants have drank healtlis to me 

Out of their daggered arms ? 

Ernest W\., O. PI., iii, S99. 
I will fight with him that dares say you are not fair ; 
■tab him that will not pledee your health, and wxlk a 
dagger pieres a vein, to drink a full health to you. 

Green's Tu Quooue, 0. PI.,Tii, 81. 

In a character of England, written by 
a French nobleman in 1699, it is said : 

Sereral encounters confirmed me that there was a sort 
of perfect debaucliers, who style tliemtelTes Hectors, 
that in their mnd and unheard of revels, pierce their 
veins to quaff their own blood; which some of them 
have done to that excess, that they died of the in- 
temperance. Harl. Misc., x, p. 194, Park's ed. 

ARNDERN. Evidently used by Drayton 
for the evening. 

When the sad amdem shutting in the light, (hel, p. 1S18. 

Connected therefore with aandom^ 
merenda, in Ray's Glossarium North- 
anhymbricum, p. 105, and Omdem 
Cumb. " Afternoon's drinkings," 
p. 47. Coll. of EngL Words. In 
the specimen of Mr. Boucher's Suppl. 
to Johnson, it stands under aardom, 
omdorn, or orri'dinner. Also aunder, 
Chesh. Afternoon. Ray. N. C. Words, 
p. 15. It must therefore be fully 
distinguished from Undern. See 
that, and Orndern. See also Jamie- 
son's Diet., V. Orntren, 



AROINT, or AROYNT THEE. A word 
of aversion, to a witch or infernal 
spirit; of which the etymology is 
uncertain ; though some critics sub- 
join Dii averruncent, The gods fore- 
fend ! as if they thought it might pro- 
bably be deduced from thence. It 
occurs only twice in Shakespeare, and 
in an old print in Hearne's collections, 
cited by Johnson, where it is written 
aronfft, but in no other author yet 
discovered. 

Give me. quoth I ; — 
Jrdnt thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. Mae., i, S. 
Bid her alight 
Aud her troth plight. 
And araynt thee, a'itch, arojfnt thee. Lear, iii. 4. 

Mr. Pope seems to have thought that 
it might be of the same original with 
avaunt* 

A lady well acquainted with the dia- 
lect of Cheshire, informed me that it 
is still in use there. For example, if 
the cow presses too close to the maid 
who is milking her, she will give the 
animal a push, saying at the same 
time, *Roint thee! by which she 
means, stand ofif. To this the cow is 
so well used, that even the word is 
often sufficient ; the cow being in this 
instance more learned than the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare. Mr. 
Boucher has given the same explana- 
tion in his Specimen. 

fAROMATIZATE, v. To spice. 

Let it be boiled upon the coates witnont any aiiioako 

' ' I the reubarbe strongl>, 
men cloth, clarifie It, and 
Method o/Fhgsiet, 16S4. 

AROW. In a row, successively. The 
same as Spenser's arew. 

My master and his man are both broke loose. 
Beaten the maids oroic, and bound the doctor. 

Com.ofB^r,l. 

See Elvira, 0. PL, xii, 212. 
Dr. Johnson quotes Sidney and Dry- 
den as using it. It is also in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bathes Tale and Rom. of 
Rose, 7609. 

To come off twice a-row 
Thus rarely from such dangerous adventures. 

AROWZE, V, Mr. Seward interprets 
this bedew, from the French arroser. 

The blissful dew of heaven does aronrte yon. 

B. ^ Ft. 2 HobU Kims., v, 4. 

But unless some other instance of such 
a use can be brought, this can hardly 
be admitted ; and the word must be 
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taken, however Bingular the conetrQc- 
tioOy in the common sense, excite, 
awaken. 
fARPENT. A French acre. 

Acre. An aker of land; Konn. (It is moft eommonly 
larger than the arpent.) Cotgrwte. 

We have 4 or 6 hones, or 8 or S jroke of oien, to till 
an acre a dny, where the former jngenun hath but 8. 
But the French have another kinde of acre, which they 
eall an arpenl, which amongst them differeth in quan- 
tity, as ours doe differ in severall kindes of poles : 
and their arpemt is 100 pole, liowsocTer the poles do 
differ. Norden'i Survnon IHalogue, 1610. 

Sometimes written arpine. 

If he be master 
Of poor ten arpinet of land forty hours longer. 
Lei the world report me an honest woman. 

Websta's DniVi Law Cu§. 

fARRANT. An errand. 

Goe, sonl, tlie bodyes gneste, 

Upon a thankless arruHte, 
Fear not to touche the beste. 

The truth shall be thy warranto. 

Toem$ofVJtk cent. 

ARRAS. The tapestry hangings of 
rooms, so called from the- town in 
Artois, where the principal manufac- 
ture of such stuffs was. Dr. Johnson 
thought that Shakespeare had out- 
stepped probability in supposing Fal- 
atafif to slepp behind the hangings, on 
account of his boik (2 Hen. IV, ii, 4) ; 
but an author quoted by Mr. Malone 
proves that still larger bulks might be 
concealed there. " Pyrrhus, to terrify 
Fabius, commanded his guard to place 
an elephant behind the arras,'^ Braith, 
Survey o/HistorieM, 1614. Denham, 
in his Sophy, conceals a guard there, 
fiamlet suspects the king to be behind 
the arras ; and other royal personages 
have been thus concealed. In an in- 
terview between Queen Mary and 
Elizabeth, Philip of Spain was hid 
behind the tapestry. NichoUsProgr, 
of Elig., vol. i, p. 13. Thus it is clear 
that there was often a very large space 
between the arras and the walls. 

ARRAUGHT. Reached; seized by 
yiolence ; from arreach ; which how- 
ever is not met with. 

His ambitious sons unto tbem twayna 
Arraugki the rule, and from their father drew. 

Sp. F.q., 11, x,Zh. 

ARREAR, adv. Behind. 

To leave with speed iltlanta in arrear. 

Fair/. Tasso, ii, 40. 
He erer did her eye-sight turn arere. 

^p. VirgiPs 0»at., v, 468. 
When he hath gotten groosd (the krnnel cast amor). 

Draft. Polyolb^ xiii, p. 917. 

To ARRET. To decree, or appoint; 
from arriter, French. I believe pecu- 



liar to Spenser, but often used by him, 
and always with the final letters pro- 
nounced as in English; rhyming to 
sety &c. See Todd. 
ARRIDE. An affected Latinism, for to 
please ; from arrideo. 

If her condition answer but her feature, 

I am fitted. Her form answers my affection. 

It arridea me exreediugly. O. Pi., z, 8S. 

It is here used in ridicule, and is 
introduced also by B. Jons, in Cyn- 
thia's Revels, and Every Man out of 
his Humour, but only to be ridiculed 
in both places. I do not know that 
it has been seriously used anywhere. 
[Yet we may cite the following ex- 
amples :] 

tYonr opinion arriiei me, following more the spirit, 
the other s«nse and vaincfriory of no moment, but 
opposing myselfe to you before, I nnd^tood it of 
certaiiie obgervations and rules of diet. 

Faatenger qfBetnenuto, 1612. 
tTliine amphitritean muse groves more arridnU, 
And Phflsbus tripos stoopes to Neptniies trident. 

Taylor'i Workes, 163a 
tBiders Library. 
What means arrided Riders book, thus stil'd 
A library, sith but one book's ronipil'd, 
And that of words? It therefore should not earry 
The name of library, but dictionary. 

OwtH*s Epigrami, 

ARRIBHE. The hinder part, Fr. This 
foreign word was formerly in use as a 
military term, instead of rear. See 
Johnson. Bereward also was used 
in the same sense. [It is also used 
for arrear J] 

\Dee. I'l show thee how to pay this debt, and leare 
Me in arrier : get dancers, and this ev'ning 
Make me a gerrnade, 'tis onely a round 
Well-danc'd, and a short song or two. 

TkeSligkteiMmd,p.Vr. 

To ARRIVE, V. In an active form. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Caesar cry'd. Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

Jul. C, i, 9. 

See also 3 Hen. IV, v, 3. 
Milton has adopted this form : 

£re he orriM 
The happy isle. Par. Logt, it. 

ARRIVE, s. Arrival. Often used by 
Drayton. 

Whose forests, hUls, and floods, then long for her arrivi 
From LancHshire. Drayt. Polyolb., song 28, p. 1192. 
tBefore I ipeake to my most sacred Ic 
I Joyne ray soft lipps to the solid earth, 



tBefore I ipeake to my most sacred lord, 
joyne ray soft lipps to the 
And with iin honord bennison I blesse' 



The howcr, the place, the time of your arrive. 

The Tragedy of Ilqffman, 1631. 

ARSEDINE, or ARSADINE. A vulgar 
corruption of arsenic : sometimes 
made into orsden. It is spoken of 
as a colour, and in that case means 
orpiment, or yellow arsenic. Poor 
Ritson, who could neither be right 
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nor wrong with good humour, sneered 
at Mr. Lysons for so explaining orsden 
in his Environs of London. See Mr. 
Gifford's excellent note on the follow- 
ing passage : 

Are von pofft np with the pride of your varee? your 
MTieiine. B. Jam. Barth. Atr» li, 1. 

Mr. G. quotes also : 

A London rintner's eigne, thick Jagged and roond 
fringed, with theeming artadin*. 

Ntuk'i Unteu Stt^., p. 179, Hmrl Mi»e. 

fARSIE-YERSIE. Upside down. 



Oh, hnt there'e greet difference betwixt in deed and 

ted. 
beginning the woriagoea 



being so renutc 

tneworkl 



Boet thon not know that from the 
Taucmaer ofBautnuto, 161S. 

fARTED. Constrained. 

And aa in her which arUd lookea does ware, 
Hen looke for natures steps, and cannot trace her. 

Historie ofJlhino and Btllama, 1638. 
Wherthmgh tliey be artyd by nroessiif, so to watch, 
labonr, and grub in the ground, for their snstenaunce, 
that their nature is much waatid, and the kyud of 
them brought to nowghu 

Forte$cue's Absolute oftd limted Momarekg. 

fARTHUR-A-BRADLEY. One of the 
old popular heroes of the Robin Hood 
class. A song which went under this 
title seems to have been very popular, 
and is often alluded to by old writers. 
One of the oldest references to it 
which we have met with occurs in the 
play of the Marriage of Witt and 
Wisdome, p. 49 (edit, by Halliwell). 

For the honour of Artrehroditt 
This age wold make me sa'ere madly. 

ARTHUR'S SHOW. An exhibition of 
archery by a toxophilite society in 
London, of which an account was 
published in 1583, by Richard 
Robinson. The associates were fifty- 
eight in number, and had assumed 
the arms and the names of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Drake's 
Shaksp., &c., i, 562. See Dagonet. 

ARTICHOKE. Formerly supposed to 
be of an inflammatory nature. 

Of forage in your lusly pye 
Of artichoke or poUtoe. 0. Fl., ix. 49. 

But Langham, in his Garden of 
Health, imputes no such quality to 
the plant, though he allows it many 
others. Among other things, he 
says. 

Artichokes, eaten raw, do amend the savour of the 
mouth. p. 38. 

Few perhaps will try the experiment. 
They were, however, much esteemed. 

Artichokes grew sometimes only in the isle of Sicily. 
and since my remenibmnce they were so dainty lu 
England, that usually they acre sold for crowns 
apiece, Sic UcffaPs Health's Improvement. 

ARTICULATE. To exhibit in articles. 



To end thoM tihings artieidaisd here 

Bt our great lord the mighty king of Spain, 

we with our counsel will deliberate. 

0.Pl.,ui,161. 

See also 1 Hen. IV, v, 1 . 
Also, to enter into articles of agree- 
ment: 

Send us to Home 
The hest, with whom we may earttadaU 
For their own good and ours. C<t.» i> 9. 

And e're we do ariienUUet much more 
Grow to a full conclusion, instruct us. 

Mass. City Madam, ii. S. 
How to give laws to them that conouer'd were. 
How to articulate with yielding wighta. 

Dan. Cie. Wars^ t, 20. 

fARTSMAN is Aised in the sense of 
artificer in Chapman's Homer. 

ARYAL, or ARVIL. A funeral supper 
or feast, of which examples are cited 
within a few years past, as happening 
in Yorkshire. See Douce*s lUustr., 
ii, pp. 202, 203. Baily derives it 
from the French. It seems to have 
no relation to the arvales fratreB of 
the Romans. 

ARYIRA'GUS. This false accentuation 
prevails throughout Cjrmbeline, which, 
say the critics, is a proof that Shake- 
speare had not read Juvenal's <* Aut 
de temone Britanno excidet Arvira-' 
^w*." Sat,, iv, 126. • 

The younger brother, Osdwal, 
(Once Arvirdffus) in as like a figure 
Strikes life into my speech. Cjfm., m, S. 

The mistake, however, was not pecu- 
liar to Shakespeare : 

Windsor a caatte of exceeding strength 
First built by Arsirdgus. Britain's king. 

B.'Chest^s Meeting Diaiogue-^rise^ /r. 

From this composition Shakespeare 
is thought to have borrowed some 
other names in that play. See 
Suppl., i, p. 247. 
So Warner in his Albion's England : 

Dnke Arvirdans usiUK then the armor of the king. 
Maintained fight, ana won the field. B. iii, di. 18. 

AS, co?i;. Was currently used by 
ancient authors in the sense of that. 
Johnson has given some instances 
under 3 as, but does not observe that 
this usa^e is obsolete, which it is. 

Divers Roman knights 
So threatened with their dehta, as they will now 
Ban any desp'rate fortune for a change. 

B.Jon. Catiline^ i^Z. 
My fire years absence has kept me a stranger 
So much to all th' occurrents of my country. 
As yon shall bind me for some short relation 
To make me understand the present times. 

B. /■ Fl. Begg. Busk, i, 1. 

In both places we should now say 
that. Such instances are yery fre- 
quent. 
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t ASAILE. To sail «way. 

Sere Jlion Veere, erle of Oxenforde, that withdrewe 
hym frome Bamet felde, and rode into Soottlonde, 
and frome then* into Vnjuxceaniled, and ther he was 
worachipfaUj received. Warhportk's CkronieU. 

ASCAPART. The name of a famous 

tianty conqaered by Sir Bevis of 
outhampton, the Bubject of a le- 
gendary ballad, alluded to in the 
following passage : 

Tbererore, Peter, have at thee with a downright blow, 
as Bevit of Southampton fell upon Jscapart. 

8i5r«. rj,ii.3. 

Aseapart, according to the legend, 
was *'fal thyrty fote longe;" and 
when he became servant to Sir Bevis, 
carried him, his wife, and horse, 
under his arm. These combatants, 
we are told, are still to be seen on the 
gates of Southampton. 
Donne alludes to him and his size : 

Being among 
TboM Jstaparlt, men big enough to throw 
Chariog-crofls for a bar. Sat.^ vr, 883. 

Drayton speaks of his overthrow, in 
relating the exploits of Sir Bevis, but 
calls him Ascupart. 

And that (Goliah like) great McufMrt infhrc'd 
To senre liim for a fliave, and by hit horse to ran. 

Polyolb., S. ii, p. 6M. 

fASCAUNCE, adv. Obliquely. 

At this qnestion Bosader, turning his head aseanee, 
and bending his browes as if anger there had ploughed 
the f urroa'es of her wrath, with his eyes full of Are, 
hee made this replie. Euphues Golden LegaeU. 

ASCAUNT, prep. Across. This use is 
not noticed in the dictionaries. 

There is a willow grows aaeaunt the brook 
That shews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Ham., iv, 7. 

I have observed no other instance of it. 
ASCBNDANT. A term in judicial as- 
trology, denoting that degree of the 
ecliptic, which is rising in the eastern 
part of the horizon at the time of any 
person's birth : supposed to have the 
greatest influence over his fortune. 
Commonly used metaphorically for 
influence in general, or efiect. 

I'is well that servant's gone; I shall the easier 

Wind up his master to my purposes ; 

A good atecndoHt. O. PL. rii, 187- 1 

fASCERTAlNED. Assured ; certain. 

But the nearer we appnmch'd. the more euofrtain'd 
I was that he must have it under his arm. Whiiher 
carry you titat child ? (said I to him) Whose is it f 

The Comicall History of FroAeion. 

fASHE'CAKE. Explained thus : 

Panis subcinericius. An athecaJct^ or bread baked 
nnder ashes or hot embers. Nomenclator 

f AS HIED. Made white, like ashes. 

Old Winter, clad in high furres, showers of raine 
Anpearing in his eyes, who still doth goe 
la a rug gowne,. ashied with flakes of snow. 

HejfwodP* Uarrwgt 7n»»yA«, 1013. 



fTo go ASIDE. To absent one's self. 

Phaedra being overcome by the flattering speech of 
Thais, promiseth to got and* for the space of two 
daies, tnat Thraao in tne meane while mixht have her 
comrany. Terence m iSSf ImA, Uli. 

ASINE60. See Assinego. 
tASKEW. Awry. 

Bnt as one scabbed sheepe a flocke maymair^ 
So there's one man, whose nose did stuid a Jarre, 
Talk'd ver^r scurvily, and look'd mcm. 
Because I in a worthy towns-mans pne 
Was plac'd at church. Taytot'e Wbrtee, 1690. 

His bodie was well brawned, musculoos, and strong, 
the haire of his head shining bright, the colour of hti 
complection cieere and faire : he had with his gray 
eyes m-ekew cast at all times, and looked sterne. 

Holland's Jmmituuu MareeUinrnt. 

ASKILE. Askew; aslant; obliquely. 

What tho'the scornful waiter looks eakile 

And pouts and frowns and curseth thee the while. 

Bp. HaU, Sat., t, 9. 

To ASLAKE, v. To slacken, or miti- 
gate. This word was used by Spenser 
and others, but Drayton shows us 
when it became obsolete. In the 
first 4to edition of his Matilda (1594) 
he had written. 

Now like a roe, before the hounds imlMMt, 
Who overtoyl'd his swiftness doth atlake. 

In the second (1610) he banished 
that word as obsolete, and wrote 
worse lines to avoid it : 

When like a deere before the hounds imboste. 
When him his strength beginueth to forsake. 

ASPECT. Almost always accented on 
the last syllable in the time of Shake- 
speare. 

And then our arms, like to a mnnled bear, 

Save in a^et have all offence seal'd up. /oAn, ii« 1. 

Seems it no crime, to enter sacred bowers; 

And hallow'd places, with ioipure aep(fct 

Most lewdly to pollute f B. Jon. Cyntk. Sep., t, 11 . 

tPor whilest I gave her sister leave to walk 

From hand to hand by stealth, she heard men talk 

Of gracious favours, and aepicU, cast on her 

By noble persons, and by men of honour. 

Pkyliie ofSeyros, 1656. 

The following exception occurs in a 
poem by Mark ham, entitled *' Deve- 
reux," &c., 1597 : 

Under whose gracious dspeet I did hope 

My laves should take new vertne, larger scope. 

St. 80 

Much good remark, founded upon 
this now obsolete accent, may be seen 
in Farmer's Essay on Shakespeare^ 
pp. 26-8, 2d edit. 
ASPERSION. Sprinkling. The pri- 
mitive sense of the word, but not now 
used. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heav'ns let fall 

To make this contract grow. Temp., iv, 1. 

Mr. Todd quotes Lord Bacon for it. 
f ASPIRE, n. 8. Aspiration. 

And mock the fondling for his mad aspire. 

Ckapman, Hymns qf Homer. 

t ASSAIL. An assault, or attack. 
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Mr ptrto had power to ebarm a lacred sun, 
Wlio diMipliii*d and dieted in grace, 
Belier'd her eyea when I th' a*$ail bqnui. 

Skmktp. Lo9tr*t CoH^Uuni. 

tASSAULTABLE. That may be takeo 
by assault. 

^e Engliahmeu pereeyring they were too raah in 
•aaanlting the towne, beeing not auatdtabU. 

Soliushsd's CkroHieUt. 

ASSAY. See Say. 

fASSAYE. At all assayes^ t. e., by all 
means, at all risks. 

When up the atranger ryieth, and thai aayet : 
Madam, for yonr aake waa 1 hither guided. 
Whom 1 will freelv serve at all auayegf 
For yon this dyet iiave I here provided, 

Beywood'i TVoia Britaniea, 1609. 
For that is vile idolatrie, farre from a learned lore. 
Which thing we ought at all «Mjrc« to lothe and to 
abhorre. 
Stnbbei, TiPO WbadtrfiM and Rare BsampUi, 1681. 

ASSASSINATE, s. Assassination ; the 
act of assassinatine. 

What hast thou doue. 
To make this barbarous base anamnate 
Upon the person of a prince ? Dan. Civ. WarSp iii. 78. 

Touching the foule report 
Of that asMouinate. Ibid., iv» 99. 

Mr. Todd notices this sense, and gives 
other examples. 
ASSECU RE, V. To make certain or safe. 

And so hath Heune asseeur^d that side, 
Aud thertswithall his state ot Gasconie. 

Dan. Civ. Wian^ {▼» 9. 

Mr. Todd has the word from Bullokar, 
but without an example. 
fASSEVERE, V. To assert. 

So I atvevere this Uie more Iwldly, because while I 
maintaine it. lie. Dr. Donne. 

ASSINEGO, more properly ASINEGO. 
A Portuguese word, meaning a young 
ass ; used for a silly fellow ; a fool. 

Thou hast no more brains than 1 have in inv elbows ; 
an asnnfgo may tutor thee. Tro. /- Ortu-t ii, 1. 

When in the interim Ihey appareli'd me as you see. 
Made a fool, or an annigo of me, &c. O. PL, x, 109. 
All this would be forswoni, and 1 asain an annego, as 
your sister left me. B. Jr Ft. Scomf. Ladg. 

B. Jonson has a very unjust and 
illiberal pun agaiust Inigo Jones, 
couched in this word : 

Or are you so ambitious 'hove your peers, ' 
You'd be an au-inigo by yonr years. 

EpigranUt ▼ol- ^iP- 290. 

ASSOILE, V, To absolve, acquit, or 
set at liberty. From the old French 
assoiiS, orabsoiU; absolutus. Roque- 
fort. 

I at my own tribunal am asso^d. 

Yet fearing others censure am embroird. 

O. PI., xii, 64. 
Soon as occasion felt herself unty'd. 
Before her son could well atsoyled be. 

SpcHi.F.Q.,\l,y, 19. 
Here he his subjecta all, in general, 
duogleSt and quites of oath and fealtie. 

Dan. Cip. Wars, ii, 111. 
But aecreUy auoiliug of his sin. 
No other mod'ciue mil unto him lay. 

Jiirror/br Mag,, p. 644 



Prav devontly for the aonle, whom God atsogU, of one 
of the moitworthipful knights in his dnyra. 

Bfitaph, in Camden'* Rnn., p. S31. 
tNotwithstanding 1 will astoiU myself, and make 
answer unto thy former either secret surmises or 
open cavils. Opiiek Glaue o/Hmwtors^ 16S9. 

Once used by Spenser for to decide. 

In th* other band 
A pair of waighta, with which he did oMeejfU 
Both more and lease, where it in doubt did stand. 

On Mutab.^ canto vil. S& 

tAnd yon among the reat, because tou would be 

accounted courtly, have aseoiUd to feefe theyeine yon 

cannot aee, whenn yon foUun not the best phisitiuns. 

LglU, Bupkun and hu England, 163S. 

ASSOILE, 9. Confession. 

When we speake by way of riddle (enigma) of which 
the scnce can hardfy be pidced out, but by the parties 
owiie auoile. Futtenh., iii, p. 157, repr. 

ASSOT, V, To besot, or infatuate. A 
word used by Spenser, though obso- 
lete in his time, and therefore ex- 
plained by him in the glossary to his 
eclogues. He uses it, also, for the 
participle aswtted. 

Willye, 1 ween thou be a$»ot. Bel March, y, St». 

fASSUETUDE. Custom. 

A. Why they doe not follow temperature, neither 
doth this stand with them by nature, but they are in 
our owne power, and are obtained by use and ojme- 
tude. The Faseengero/Bmtenuto, 1S12. 

fASSUMMON. To call, to summon. 

Some other pastimes then they would begin; 
And to locke hands one doth theiii all auHtnwton. 

BarUybreake, or a Warning for Wanlon$, 1607. 

fASSUMFT, n. *, A taking up. 

Only 1 Bay now that the atsumpt or addition of • 
witch hath deprived me of the compassion I should 
otherwise have. History of Don Qnueote, 1676, f. 45. 

ASSURANCE. Affiance; betrothing 
for marria^. 

The day of their assnranee drew near. 

Femhr. Arc, p. 17. 
But though few days were before the time of aasmr. 
ones appomted. Ibid. 

Johnson has not this sense. 
ASSURE, 9. To affiance, or betroth. 
The following passage has it both in 
this and in the common sense : 

Young princes close your hands. 
dust. And your lips too, for I am well assnr'd 
That I did so when 1 was ftrst assured. John, ii, S. 
Called me Dromio, swore 1 was a»sur*d to her. 

Com.ofB.,m,2. 

fASTAT. Estate. 

Inoontynent after the birth, Te Deum with procesaion 
«-as songe in the cathedmll chirche, and in all the 
chyrches of that citte ; great aud waity fiers made in 
the streets, and messengers sent to al the astats and 
cities of the realme witli that comfortable and good 
tydynge, to whom were geven great giftcs. 

f ASTE. An old cant term for money. 

These companions, who in the phisionomie of their 
forehead, eyea, and nose, carry the impreaaioa and 
marke of the pilierie galley, and of the halter, they 
call the purse a leafe, aud a fleece ; money, cackoea 
and aste, and crownes. 

Tk« Fatsmger of Benvenuto, 1618. 

ASTERT, or ASTART, v. From start 
or startle; to alarm, or take un- 
awares. 
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Tio ilanger there the shepherd can tuttrt. 

Speas. Bel. Nm., ret. 187. 

"Befall unawares." Spenser'a own 
gloeaary. In Mr. Todd*8 excellent 
edition^ it ib misprinted assert, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
the very accurate editor. Yet he has 
It correctly in his dictionary, and 
illustrates it. 

ASTONIED, part. Astonished. 

The rest, 
•Wondring at his stout heart, ationitd stand 
To see him offer thos himself to death. 0. P]., ii, 816. 

Also Stunned : 

Gave him such ahloir tpcn the head as might have 
killed a bidl, so that the emjperour theremih aslonied 
fell down from his horse, tnollet' Hist, of ikt Turks. 

The verb to astony was also used. 
This word was often used in our 
authorised translation of the Bible 
(aa in Dan. v, 9, &c.), bat has been 
tacitly changed for astonished in the 
more modern editions. 

tASTONYING, or ASTONNING. As- 
tonii^hing ; stunning. 

Jstonying with the snddennesM thereof, both their 
firieuM aud their enemies. 

Knolle$' Wst. oftk9 Turks. 
By the astonmng terror of swart niglK. 

Antonio and MeUida, 1603. 

fASTONISHABLE. Astonisliing. 

Heere this lodging-power was more dreadful to the 
deTil, and tatonukaJtu to the people, by ods then the 
dispossessing was. 

Declaration of Popish Impqstures, 1608. 

ASTOUND, or ASTOND. Astonished. 

Til' elfe therewith astowiCd 
Upstarted lightly from his looser make. 

Spens. F. q., I, vii, 7. 
AsUnCd he stood, and up his heare did hove. 

/Wrf.,I,ii.81. 

fASTRAL. Derived from the stars. 

What antral vertnes vegetables drew 
From a celestial iuflnence. 

Ckauberla^s Pharomuda, 1659. 

ASTRINGEtt, or AUSTRINGER. A 
falconer. In All's Well that ends 
Well, act V, sc. 1, the stage direction 

. saya* ** Enter a gentle astringer'* 

We nsnally call a falconer who keeps that kind of 
hawks, an austrinptr. CowelPs Law Diet. 

They were called also ostregiers, the 
derivation being ostercus or austercus, 
a goshawk, in low Latin. See Du 
Fresne in Astur, 

A goshawk is in oar records termed by the several 
names of ostureun, kostrieum, estrieium, astureum, 
atfd avttwcum, all from the French a«^o«r. 

Blount's Tenures, ed. 1784y p. 166. 

ASTROPHELL, or ASTROFEL. A bit- 
ter herb; probably what the old 
botanists called star-wort. Lyte's 
Dodoens,, p. 41. 



tf y little flock, whom earst I lov'd ao veil, 
And wont to feed with finest grasse that grew, 

Feede ve henceforth on bit^r astrofeU 
And Btiukiog smallnge aud unsaverie rue. 

Spens. Dapkn.,ZiA, 

It seems to be carefully described by 
a contemporary of Spenser, who 
celebrated Sir Ph. Sidnev, under the 
name of Astrophell : 

The gods, which all things see, this same beheld, 
And pittyinE this paire of lovers trew. 
Transformed them, there Iving on the field, 
Into one flowre that is both red and blew : 
It first growes red, and then to blew doth fode, 
Like astrophelj which thereinto was made. 
And in the midst thereof a star appeares. 
As fairly form'd as any star in skyes » 

That hearbe of some starUgkt is eald by name. 

Of others Penthia, though not so well : 

But thou, where ever thou doest find the same. 

From this day forth do call it astrophel; 

And when so ever thou it up dncst take. 

Do pluck it softly for that shepheard's sake. 

TodiPs Spenser, vol.viii, p. 60. 

ASTUN, V. To stun. 

Who with the thundring noise of his swift courser's feet 
Aslun'd the earth. Dray. Pol., xvui. p 1011. 

Also in the Mirr. for Mag., &c. See 
Todd. 

tOn the solid ground 
He fell rebounding : breathless and astunn'd 
His trunk extended lay. SomervilWs Bohbinol. 

fA'TER. A popular contraction of after. 

And bnng you to your parish a'ter. 

In the mesiu time pray free my daughter. 

Homa-hUMods,l66&. 

tA-TILT. At a tilt. 

He that does love would set his heart a-tUt, 
Ere one drop of his lady's should be spilt. 

Buthr't Works. 

fATOE-SIDE. On one side. 

Thus wandering out of the right way, unto the path 
of equitie, ns oftentimes sober and peaceable govern- 
ours have done, but himselfe also followed him, wind- 
ing atoe-side and going crosse. 

UoUan^s AmmioHUS MarcellinMS, 1609. 

ATOMY. An atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses, as they lie asleep. Som., i, 4. 

That eyes that are the frail'st, and softest things, 

Who shut their coward gates on atomies. 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 

As jfou L., ill, 5. 
And freely meo confess that this world's spent. 
When in the planets and the firmament 
They seek so many new ; they see that this 
Is crumbled out again t' his atomies. 

Donne, Anat. of the W., i,809. 

Also, a corruption of anatomy : 

Dot. Goodman death, goodman bones. 

Host. Thou atomy thou. 8 Hen. IV, r, 4. 

Otamy was altso used by old writers, 
without any design to burlesque their 
language. Anatomy \^ used itself for 
skeleton, in King John. Speaking of 
the ideal personage of deaths Con- 
stance says, 

Then with a passion would 1 shake the world, 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy. Aet iii, 4. 

ATONE, or ATTONB, v. a. To recon- 
cile; from at one. So in Acta iv 
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26. ^'He showed himself to them 
as they strove* and would have set 
them ai one again," or, have recon- 
ciled them. 

The present need 

Speaks to aloiu yon. Jnt. /■ CI., ii, 8. 

NaT if he had been cool enoag^h to tell us that, there 

had been some hope to attone you, but he seems so 

implacably enraged. B.JoH.Spicane,irfS\. 

Also V. n. To come to a reconcili- 
ation ; to agree. 

Then there is mirtti in heav'n 

When earthly things made eren 

Mone toeethcr. M you L. it, ▼, 4 

He and Auiidius can no more alone 

Than violenteat contrariety. Cor., It, 6. 

tYou never shall with hated man atoiu. 

But lie with woman, or else lodge alone. 

Seyteood, The Golden Age, act ii, sc. 1. 

ATONE, adj. United ; agreed. 

So beene they both atone, and doen nprean 
Their bevers Inright each other for to greet. 

Bm V Q TT V 2fi 

ATONEMENT. Reconciliation.' 

I am of the church, and will be glad to do my bene- 

Tolence to make atonements and oompronuses between 

you. Mer. W., i, 1. 

If we do now make our atonement wdl. 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united. 

Be stronger for the breaking. 2 Sen, IF, vf, 1. 

Since your happiness, 
As you will have it, has alone dependence 
Upon her favour, from my soul iwish you 
A fail atonement. Massing. J), of MiUm, it, Z. 

Mr. Todd has well exemplified this 
sense in all this class of words, from 
writers of prose as well as poetry; 
hut he has omitted to say, what 
might he necessary for some readers, 
that it is an obsolete sense. 
fATOP, prep. On the top of. 

Mop the chappell is a globe (or stede mirrour) pen- 
dant, wherein these Unx-eyed people view Uie de- 
formity of their sinues. Herbert's Travels, 1638. 

ATTACH, r. To join. 

Ten masts attacA'd make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen. 

lear, vr, 6. 

This however is only the conjectural 
correction of Pope ; the old editions 
have at each. The sense of attach, 
however, is right. 
ATTAINT, *. Taint i or anything 
hurtful, as weariness. 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint. 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty. 

Hen. V, iv, Chor. 
1 will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses. 

Shakesp. Rape of Lucr., p. 636. 

f ATTAME, V. To tame ; to overcome. 

Let not the greede of gaine your hearts attame. 
To leave the right, preferre not feare to shame. 

Iht Bartas. 

fATTEMPERED. Moderate. 

Among all the humours tlie sanguine is to be preferd, 
•aith the antiquary ; first, because it conies neerest 
unto the principles and groundworks of our life, which 
stands in an attempered heate and moisture. 

Optiek Glasse <^ Humors, 1639. 



tATTEND. To wait. 

Clo. Shall I ever aee 
That day, when I may see him once ^ain? 
Mel. Iliou Shalt, if thoa wilt but attend the tine. 

PkilUsqfSeyros,lSH. 

fATTERR. To overwhelm; to over- 
throw. From the French atterrer. 



Great Srrone-bowe's heir, no self-conceipt doth 
Mine humble wings aspire to you, unknowne: 
But, knowing this that your renown alone 
(As th' adamsnt, and as tlie amber drawes : 
That, hardest steel ; this, easie-yeelding strawes) 
Atterrs the stubborn, and attracts the pooue. 

Syhester's Du Bartas, Dedie. Sonnai. 

-fTo ATTICE. To entice ; to draw to. 

The daninahle lust of cardes and of dice 

And other jcames prohibite by lawe. 

To great offences some fooles doth attiee, 

Northbrooke*s Treatise against Dicing, 1677* 
And to expresse my minde in short sentence^ 
This vicious game ofl times doth attiee 
By his lewde signes chast heartes unto vice. Ikid. 

ATTONCE, adv. Once for all ; at once. 

And all attonee her beastly body rais'd 
With double forces high above the ground. 

Sp.F.q.,l,\.\%. 

ATTONE, adv. Altogether. 

And his fresh blood did friese with fearful! coM, 
That all his senses seem*d bereft atione. 

Sp.F.q.,ll,\,AA. 

tATTONEMENT. A reconciUation. 
See Atonement. 

In very truth Chremes too-too grierously aflticteth the 

Ioung man. and dealeth too-too uokindlv. Therefore 
am comming forth to make atfonement Setwixt them. 

Termee in English, 1614. 
Affinity setteth whole families many times at wianee, 
even to the drawing of strangers to take part, but when 
an attonement is contrived, the rest are not only con- 
demned but pay for the miachiefe, when a mans iiluud 
retumes, and reare of overtlirowing the whole family 
keepes malice in restraint. 

Bick Cabinet Furnished teitk Farietie t^ 
Bxeellent Diseriptions, 1616. 

ATTORNE, or ATTURNE, v. To per- 
form service. 

They plainly told him that the^ would not c^tenw 
to him, nor be under his jurisdiction. 

^ Hotingsh.Biek.n, 481. 

Here we see the origin of the word 
attorney^ See Du Fresne in attamare 
and attumatus. Warburtou conjec- 
tured, with some show of probability, 
that this word should be substituted 
for retumedm the following passage: 

I would haye put mv wealth into douNtioii, 
And the best part sboulU have returned to him. 

Tim. A., iii, S. 

However, it is common to speak of 
the returns of money and income for 
their regular produce. 
fArrRACTlVE, «. 9. A thing which 
attracts, or causes attraction. 

Ith' yan of a wel'orderd troop rides forth 
Lov*d Aminander, whose unquestiond worth, 
That strong attraclise of the peoples love, 
£x8pui]g'd suspicion. 

Ckamberhign^s Pkaronmda, 16^. 

fATTRACK. To attract. 

So the smalle needle of my heart 
Mot's to her maker, who doth dart 
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Aftomei of lov«, and to mUmeti 

▲II my Affection! which like iparkt 
Fly up, and guid mj aoal by thii 
To the tru centre or her bliss. 

H<mdF$ FamiUmr LeiUn. 

ATTRIBUTE, v. This accentuation on 
the first syllable, which is now con- 
fined to the noan, was anciently given 
to the verb also. 

Right tnie : but faulty mea use oftentimes 
To ittrihnU their folly unto fate. 

Sp. F. O.. V, iT, 88. 

The modern accentuation is however 
in the same author : 

Te may attribute to youneives as kings. 

U. I, CtaU. on Muiah^ st 49. 

fAVAIL. Profit; value. 

flowe'fx, I charge thee. 

As heaven shall work in me for thine nnl. 

To tell me truly. 

Skaietp, AW$ W. that ends W., i, 8. 
The nml of the marriage cannot be crayed but at the 
perfect yeares of the apparent heir, because he cannot 
pay the osat^ but by giving security of his landrs. 

Hope's Minor Traetieke. 

AVALE, AVAILS, or AVAYLE, v. To 
lower ; bring down. 

Sf that the welked Phoebus ean aeaile 
is weary wain. Spent. Skep. Col., Jan^ 1, 73. 

Vail is more commonly used in this 
sense, q, v. 

tHym .... they counte not in the numbre of men, 
as one that hath totaled the hyghe nature of his sowle 
to the Tieines of brute bea»tes bodies. 

Mor^i Utopia, 1661. 

tAU-ALL. 

His onely eye, lizt on his frowning brow, 
like Sol, or Grecian shield in's an-edl bow. 

Virffil, 0y kieart, 1688. 

fAVANT-GARD. The van-guard. 
French. 

He that is sent out, or goeth before an armie to defle 
and provoke the enimy, the scowt, or enant-ffard^ the 
foreward. Nomenelator. 

fAYANTAGEABLE. Advantageous. 

Will never be wiUiolden by any respecte from attempt- 
ing or procuring to be attempted any most hie and 
hainous treason and mischiefes against our soveraigne 
ladies safetie if mant^eable opportunitie may serve 
them. Norton's Wanung agaynst Papistes, 1669. 

fAVAUNCE. Perhaps for avaunte. 

V<a tteamnce tiiem selfes to nave rerye often gotte the 
upper hande and masterye of your newe made and 
nnpractyscd soldiours. Morels Utopia, 1661. 

AYAUNT, V. To boast, or vapour in a 
boastful manner; being only vaunt 
with the a prefixed. 

To whom eoktunting in (oreat bravery. 

As peacocke that his [tainted plumes doth pranck. 

He smote his oonraer in the trembling Aanck. 

Sp. r. q.. II. iU. 6. 
They r^oyse and as«tm/tf themselves yf they vanquyshe 
and oppreaae their enemyes by crafle and deceyt. 

Mor^s Utopta, ii B. R. 

AUBURN, quasi ALBURN, from white- 
ness. A colour inclining to white. 
In confirmation of this etymology^ 
which Mr. Todd has suggested^ the 
following passage is strong : 



Hii fidre aabeme haire— -had nothing upon it but 
white ribbin. Pembr. Areodia^ p. 469. 

Modern ideas of auburn are very 
fluctuating and uncertain ; often taken 
for brown, 
t AUCUPATE. To hunt after anything. 

Some till their throats ake cry alowd and hollo. 
To aueupate great favors from Apollo. 

Taylor* $ Workee, 1680. 

fAUDIENT. A hearer. This word 
occurs in the History of Don Quixote, 
1675, p. 70. 

To speake to your oooctors in the scene, 
You oold interloqutions with the audirnie, 

Brome's Antxpodee, 1640. 

fAVENARY. The office of him who 
has care of the provender iox the 
horses. 

The master of the horse preferres to the avaiarf «, and 
other clarkeships offices and places about the stable. 

Tom qfaU Trades, 1681. 

AVENTRE, V. To throw a spear ; clearly 
from aventare, Ital., which means the 
same. Peculiar to Spenser, I believe. 

Her mortal speare 
She roightiljr atenlred towards one. 
And down lum smot ere well aware he weare. 

F. Q., 111. i. W. 

Here it seems to signify to push. 

And eft atenlring his ste«le«headed launce. 
Against her rode. F. Q.. Iv, vi, 11. 

fAYICED. " The bryde was very much 
aviced as ever I saw." Letters oj 
James Earl of Perth, p. 24. The 
editor explains it " full of life.*' 

fAYISEMENT. Counsel ; good advice. 

Now in the name of our Lord Jhesus, 
Of rieht liool herte and in our best entent, 
Our ^f remembryng firoward and vidoua^ 
Ay contrarye to tue oomaundement 
Of Crist Jhesu, now with avisement 
The Lord beaeching of mercv and i>et6, 
Our ytrath and age that we iiave mispent, . 
With this woord mercy knelyng on our kne. 

Verses on a Chapel in Si^olk, 1630. 

f AYISO. An information, or piece of 
news. 

According to promise, and that portion of obedience 1 
ow to your commands, I send your lordship these few 
aeisost som wherof I doubt not but yon have received 
before. Howell s Famtliar Letters, 1650. 

AYIZE, AYISE, or AYYSE, v. To 
advise ; also to consider or bethink 
one's self. 

A word used by Spenser, both as an 
active and a neuter verb. See Todd. 

AUMAYL'D. Enamelled or embroi- 
dered ; emaillS, Fr. 

In gilden buskins of costiv cordwajrne, 

All oard with golden benues, which were entavld 

With curious antickes, and full fayre aumayVd. 

Sp.F.Q.,U,m,97, 

tAUNCIENTIE. Antiquity. 

The Scottish men, aeeording to the maner of other 
nations, esteeming it a glorieto fefche their beginning 
of great anneieniie. Hciinshe^s Chronicles. 

An exact draught of things memorable in iSgypt* 
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ilnt u toncihilig the MmmdemHt of the people, the eite 
end limit! of the kingdonie, tlien the needs, coureee, 
aoathes, or iMuee, and strnnge wonder* of Nilns. 

HoUand's Jmmia*us Marcellinui. 

AUNT. A cant term for a woman of 
bad character^ either proatitute or 
procuress. 

The lark that tirra-Urra rhannts 

With, hey 1 with, hey I Uie thmsh and the Jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aumit. 

While we lie tumbiinK in the hay. 

Vri^, ix,i. Also Jfiiif., ii. 1. 
To call yon one o* mine aumtt, sister, were as ^ood as 
to call yon arrant whore. O. PI., iii. 260. 

Kaniing to him one of my tmnts, a widow by Fleet- 
ditch, her name is Mistress Gray, and kreps divers 
gentlewomen lodvers. O. PI., vii, 410. 

And was it not then better bestowed upon his nncle, 
than npon one of his aunts f I need not sar bawd, for 
erery one knows what tmnt stands for in the last 
translation. Middleton's Trick to catch the Old One, ii. 1. 

Aunt was also the customary appella- 
tion addressed by a jester or fooI» to 
a female of matronly appearance ; as 
uncle was to a man. This appears in 
the justice's personification of a foo^ 
Barth. Fair, act ii, 1, where he by no 
means intends to provoke the old lady, 
nor does she take ofience. See 
Uncle. 
AVOID, r. «. To go, depart, or retire : 
as in the translation of the Bible, 
1 Sam. z?iii, 1 1 . 

Let us avoid. W, Tale^ i, 2. 

Thou haeest thing, atmd, hence thnn my sifrht. 

Cym., i, S. 
Saw not a creature stirring, for all the people were 
tuoffded and withdrawen aoHnsUd. 

iMaster Lieutenant gives a straite commauod. 
The people be avoyded from the bridge. 

The Play of Sir Thomas M^re, p. 87. 
-tMoreorer His a handkerchiefes high phice 
To be a scavenger unto the hce. 
To dense it cleane from sweat and excrements, 
Which (not atoyded) were unsavory scents j 
And in our gricfes it is a trusU fnend, 
Vor in our sorrow it doth oomiort lend. 

Taylor's Workes, IttO. 

AVOUCH, «. Proof; testimony. 

Before my God, I might not this believe 

Without the sensible and true avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Fom., i, 1. 

Shakespeare uses avouchment also. 
AVOUR£, «. Confession ; acknowledg- 
ment. 

He bad him ifand I' abide the bitter stowre 
Of his sore vengrance, or to make avoure 
Of the lea'd words and deeds, which be had done. 

Sp. F. q., VI, ui, 48. 

AVOURY, «. An old law term, nearly 
equivalent to justification. Not ex- 
emplified in Jolinson. 

Therefcnv awav with these avouries : let God alone be 
our atourie, what have we to doe to runne hither and 
thither, but onely to the Father of heaven f 

Latimer, Sem., f. 81, b. 
tWhen Tit^ was deetroved by the Greekes, and most 
of their nobilitie staiue. Aeneas beeing sonne to prince 
Ancliisea, and begotten of Venus, a man of moat 
valiant oonrace and vertue (after Kreat slaughter made 
on hif meiiiMe) wai forced to flee his country, and 



takiBg with him his imtgea aad gods, witom he then 
worshipC for his OMwrief, withdrew himaelfe to the 
eea. VirgU, by Phaer, ISOO. 

AVOUTRY. See Advowtky. 
fAUSPICATE. Auspicious. 

They puffed up (as their usuall manner was) the em- 
perour, of his owne nature too hish minded, ascribins 
whatsoever was in the world fortunatly ezploiteo, 
unto his auspicate direction and happie government. 
HoIIomTs AmnuoHMS MareeUmms. 

fAUSTRlCH. Austria. The French 
form of the name. 

Where it on Italy doth next nmfine. 
Closing with Hungary, doth Jus/rich rest: 
Benowned Austrich, whose prince-branching line 
Stretcht through the yielding and declining west. 

Zonche's Dove, or Passages of Cosmography. 

AUTEM MORT. Cant language, a 
married woman. Jovial Crew, 

AUTHENTIC, seems to have been the 
proper epithet for a physician regu- 
larly bred or licensed. The diploma 
of a licentiate runs '* authentic^ lieen- 
tiatus,^^ So says Dr. Musgrav^ on 
the following passage : 



To be relinquished of Galen and 

And ail the learned and authentic fellows. 

All's Well that ends W.,ii, 8. 

The accurate Jonson also uses it, in 
the person of Puntarvolo, who, though 
pompous, is not incorrect : 

Or any other nutriment that bv the Judgment of the 
most authmtieal physicians, where I travel, sfasU be 
thought dangerous. Every Man out cf H., vt, 4. 

tTo AUTHOR. To be the cause or 
author of. Frequently used by Chap- 
man. 

And charge ingloriously my flight, when indi u «ver- 

throw 
Of brave friends I have authored, Chapwtam, Jl^ ii, 99. 

AUTHORIZE. This accentuation was 
anciently prevalent. 

One quality of worth or virtue in him 
That may authorize him to be a censuier 
Of me, or of my manners. 

B.Jr Fl. Spanish Curate, act i, sc 1 
AH men make raults. and even I in this 
Authiriting thy tie^ass with oompaze. 

Sh. Somut, SS. 

AUTOR. An author ; a beeinner. 

The serpent autor was, Eve did proceed : 
Adam not autor, auctor was indeed. 

Owen*s Bpigrmms. 

To A WAY WITH, r. To bear with. It 
seems originally to have meant, to go 
away contented with such a person or 

thing. 

She could never au>ay with me. 3 Een. JV, iii, 2. 

Of all nymphs i' the court I cannot away tnth her. 

B. Jon. Cynth Revels, iv, 6. 
And do not bring your eating player with you there: 
1 cannot away with him. ' Poetaster, m, 4 

I cannot away with an informer. 

Cure for a Cuckold, qg. P. 

f Away the mare, t. e., beeone. 

Adew, Bweteharle, Cbciste geve uie can I 
Adewtothe,dewlI! Away the uutre f 

MS. Corp, Christ. CoU. CMiMk.,l9B. 
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fAWEERIED. Wearied, or tired. 

Hie revereade &then of the >piritiultie, end oiber 
eodly men addict to vertoe, . . . .ateeeryd and abhorring 
uia woode madnewe. Holituke^'4 CkronieUt, 

AWFUL, for lawful ; or under due awe 
of authority. 

We come within oar awful banks again. 
And knit oar poweia to the arm of peace. 

Sif«».7r,iT,l. 
Such as the fmry of nngorem'd youth 
llirast from the company of awful men. 

S Gent., iv, 1. 

This usage is perhaps peculiar to 
Shakespeare. It occurs, however, in 
the doubtful play of Pericles, which 
is probably his : 

A better prince and benign brd. 

That wiU proTe awful hmh in deed and word. 

Supplcm^ ii, 88. 

.WHAPE, or AWAPE, v. To terrify 
or confound. Saxon. 

Ah my dear gossip, answered then the ape, 
Deepfy do yoor sad wrads my wits awhrnpe. 

Spau. Moth. Sub. TaU, 71. 

The word is used by Chaucer. 
AWORK. On work ; into work. See A. 

A pnm»king merit set awork by a reprovable badness 
in himself. Lear^ iii, &. 

So after P^hos' pause 
Aroused vengeance set htm new awork. Ham.^ ii, 2. 

See also Rape of Lucrece, Suppl., i, 
p. 558. 

Ill set his burning nose once more a-work 
To smell where 1 remov'd it. 

B. Jon. Gate is Alter^dy ii, 5. 
And this I hare already set a-worke. 

Dan. Queen's Jrc, iii, 1, p. 857. 
Set a good face ont, and afEront him i and 1*11 set my 
fingeiB aworke presenti^. 

Holidaif's Tgck n offa m ia, iv, 6. 

fAWSOME. Respectful; having re- 
spect for. 

Isee they are wise and wittie, in due place aw9ome; 
loflng one Uie other : a man may knowe their free na- 
ture and heart : any daie when you wiD you nunr re- 
olaame them. Tereuee i» EngUth^ 1614. 

AX. To ask. This word, which now 
passes for a mere vulgarism, is the 
original Saxon form, and used by 
Chaucer and othera See Tyrwhitt's 
' Glossary. We find it also in bishop 
Bale*s God's Promises, 

That their synne vengeannce axetk oontinuallye. 

0. PI., i, 18. 

Also in the four Ps by Heywood : 

And axed them this question than. 0. PL, i, 84. 

An axinff is used by Chaucer for a 
request. Ben Jonson introduces it 
jocularly : 

Amanontof wax 

As a lady would ax. Ma$fU9$, toL Ti, p. 86. 

AX-TREE, for AXLE-TREE. 

Such a noise th^ make, 
Aa tho' in sunder hettir*n*s huge ax-tree brake. 

Drayt. MooneaJlf^ p. 476. 
tAxit. £anea. The axeltrce, or the axetree where 
ibontthe wheales tume. Homcuclator. 



AT-MEB. A lamentation ; from crying 
ah met or ay-me ! 

No more ay-mees and misereris, Tranio, 

Come near my brain. B. ^ Fl. Tamer Tam% ,ii, 1. 

Misereris is a correction of the 
editor, 1750, for mistresses, which in 
the first edition was miseries : his 
conjecture was nearly right, but 
misereres would be more intelligible. 

tAach^ f. A ddeftill crie, lamentation, ay-mee. 

.Cotyrope. 
I can hold off. and br my chymick pow'r 
Draw sonnets from ue meltmg lover's brain, 
Jy-uuee, and elegies. 

jB. /• Fl. Woman Hater, act ii, p. Ml. 
To be transfDrm'd, and like a puling lover 
■ With arms thus folded up; echo ay-m^s. 

Mass. BasAf. ZoMr, iv, 1. 

Cupid is called, 

Hero of hie-hoes, adminl of ay-me*s, and monsieur of 
mutton lac'd HeywooiPs Love's Mistress. 

AYE, or AY, adv. Ever. Saxon. 

Whiles you doing thus 
To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient morsel, this sir Ptudence. Temp., ii, 1. 
Her house the heav'n by this bright moon awe clear'd. 

«ui/r..ii,14. 

The word is hardly yet obsolete in 

poetry. 
AYQULET. See Aigulet, and Aglet. 
AZYMENE. An astrological term. 

Jsot. And can there be no weddings without prodigies P 
This is th' impediment the Jzymenfs 
Or planetary uindrance tlureat'ned me. 
By the Almutes of the seventh houses 
In an aspect of Tetragon radiation. 
If Luna now be corporally joyn'd, 
I may o'reoome th' avenenesse of my stanres. 

MoMlolpk's Jealous £o9ert, 1M6l 
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B. To know a B from a battledoor. 
A cant phrase, apparently very sense- 
less, but which probably depends upon 
some anecdote now forgotten. Used 
for having a very slight degree of 
learning ; or for being hardly able to 
distinguish one thing from another. 
Perhaps only made for the sake of the 
alliteration, as we still speak of know- 
ing chalk from cheese. [Battledoor 
was properly the name for a hornbook, 
from which children learnt the alpha- 
bet, and this is no doubt the origin of 
the phrase.] 

You shall not neede to buy booket; no, scome to dis- 




For in this age of criticks are such store, 
That of a B will make a battUdoor. 

J. Taylor's Motto, Jkdicr 
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To tiie genflflmen zeaden that nndentand a B from a 
hattUdoor. Rid., Deiie. to OdeomVi Compl. 

tAgaine, I afflinte tliat thoa being no BchdUer, but a 
■implc honest dunce, as I am, that cannot say S to a 
hatllcdore, it is very presumptuously done of me to 
offer to hey-passe and repaaae it in print so. 

kinff't Halfepmnytcortk of Wit, 1618, ded. 
tNeooe natare neque literas noviti nee knoweth not 
a B mm. a batlle-dore. 

Withal^ Bietumasy, ed. 1834^ p. WJ. 

BABIES IN THE EYES. The minia- 
ture reflection of himself which a 
person sees in the pupil of another's 
eye, on looking closely into it, was 
sportively called by our ancestors a 
little boy or baby, and made the sub- 
ject of many amorous allusions. Thus 
Drayton : 

But 0, see, see we need enquire no ftcrther. 

Upon your lips the scarlet drops are found. 
And in your eye the boy that did the murder. Idea S. 

Thus also an anonymous writer, in an 
ode which Mr. Ellis inserted in his 
beautiful compilation from the old 
English poets : 

In each of her two crystal eyoM 

Sniileth a naked boy ; 
It would vou all in heart soiBce 

To see that lamp of joy. 

^eimrns, lit ed., p 7. 

Quoted also by Warton, Hist. P., 

iii, 48. 

And Herrick : 

Or those boHee in your eyes. 
In their chxistall nunnenea. 

P. ISa Also p. 160. 

Shakespeare is supposed to have 
alluded to this notion in the following 
passage : 

• Joy had the like ooncgition in our eyes. 

And, at that instant like a babe sprung up. 

Timon ^Ath., i, 2. 

As it requires a very near approach 
to discern these little imager poets 
make it an employment of lovers to 
look for them in each others eyes. 
See To Look Babies, &c. 
BABION, or BABIAN. the same as 
Bayian. A baboon. "Our old 
writers," says Mr. Gifford, "spell 
this word in many different ways ; all 
derived, however, from bavaan, 
Dutch." He adds, "We had our 
knowledge of this animal from the 
Hollanders, who found it in great 
numbers at the Cape." Note on the 
follovnng passage, 

I am neither your miiiotaur, nor your centanr, nor 
your satyr, nor your hyaena, nor your boMon. 

B. Jon. Cynthia** BeteU, i, 1. 

See Bavian. 

Of all the rest, that most resembles man. 
Was an o'ergzown iU-&vourd babian. 

Drayt. Moonc, p. 500. 



For which he afterwards oses baboon, 
as equivalent. See p. 503. 

Oat dance the baUotm. B. Jont. Efigr^ 880. 

In the reprint of Marston's Satires by 
J. Bowie (1764) we read, 

Fond affectation 
Befits an ^e, and mnmping babiUm. 

Sat ix. b. S. p. Sift. 

This error arose from ignorance of 
the word babion. Omit the 1 in 
babilon, and all is right. 

Befits an ape, and mnmping beHum 
tAnd is it possible so divine a goddcsse 
Should fall from heaven to walfow here in sia 
With a buHon as this is ? 

RoMdolfh'e Jealous Loten, 1646. 

BABLE, the same as Bauble, q. v. In 
the edition of Drayton's Works printed 
in 1753, 8vo, this word is ignorantly 
changed to Babel. 

"Which with much sorrow brought into my mind. 
Their wretched souk, so ignorantly blind. 
When ev'n the great'st things in the world itn«fa^K] f 
That dimb to fell, and damn them for a bable. 

The Owl, Drayt., voL iv, p. 1290. 
Mean while, my Mall, think thou it's honourable 
To be my foole, and I to be thy babU. 

Barring. Bpig^%9t. 

fBABLE, adj. Empty; chattering; 
frivolous. As a n. «., idle Ulk ; in 
which sense the word bablery was 
also used, and babblement. It aeems 
to be only another form of bauble^ 
and was also used to signify ^lasa or 
metal ornaments of dress. 

Languard. babillard. A babbler: ajnatler: atatlot 
one that is full of vaine talke. Ifomenelator, 1685. 
I list not write the baile praise 
Of apes, or owles, or popijgaies, 
Or of the cat GrimmiuJan. 
^ ,. « Taylor's Wbria,l9S0. 

That woorthie Booke of Martyrs made by that femoos 
father and excellent instrument in Goa his church, 
maister John Fox. so little to be accepted and all other 
good books little or nothing to be reverenced ; whilst 
other toyes, fentaaies, and tableries, wherof the wcvid 
is ful, are suffered to be printed. 

Stubbes^ Anatomie qfAbutee. 

The word babelavant, which occurs 
in the following passage of the Chester 
Plays, is probably from the aame 
source. 

Sir Oayphas, harcken nowe to me, 
This bahelavante our kinge woulde be; 
Whatsoever he sayes nowe before thee, 
I harde hym saye full yore 
Tluit prince he was of such postee, 
- Destroyc the temple well mighte he, 
And bulde it up m dayes threes 
Righte as it was before. 

BACCAUE. A cant word, meaning, go 
back, used in allusion to a proverbial 
saying, *' BacAare, quoth Mortimer to 
his sow ;" probably made in ridicale 
of some man who affected a knowledge 
of Latin without having it, and who 
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produced his Latinized Bnglish words 
on the most trivial occasions. 

Saving your tale, Petmchio, I pray 

Let OS, that are poor petitioners, speak too : 

Baeemre ! yoa are marreUooB ftifward. 

Tarn. Skr^ ii, 1. 
The mascnUne gender is more worthy than the femi- 
nine. Therefore, licio, backare. I^ly, Mydas^ t, 2. 

It is often used by Hey wood the 
Epigrammatist, as. 

Shall 1 consume myself, to restore him now ; 

Hay Baekare, quotn Mortimer to his sow. FoenUy p. 84. 

Upon Ibis proverb the same author 
made several things that he called 
epigrams. This word was unpro- 
pitious to the conjecturing critics, who 
^would have changed it to Baecalare, 
an Italian term of reproach. 
BACHELOR'S BUTTON. A flower; 
the campion, or lychnis stflvestrU of 
Johnson's Gerard, p. 472. 

If ow the similitude that these flourea hare to the 
jagged cloath buttons, antiently wome in this king- 
dom, gave occasion to our gentlewomen and other 
lovers of floores in those times^ to call them bachelor' 9 
buttons. Loc. eit. 

Supposed, by country people, formerly, 
to have some magical effect upon the 
fortunes of lovers. [They practised a 
sort of divination with them, to try 
whether they should marry their 
mistresses or not.] Perhaps alluded to 
in this passage : 

Master Penton, he will carry*t, he will cairy^ : "tia 

in hn buttons, he will carry't. Jfer. Jr., iii, S. 

It seems to have grown into a phrase 
for being unmarried, " to wear bache- 
lors buttons,'* in which probably a 
quibble was intended : 

He weaza baekelors buttons, does he not ? 

Heyw. Fair Maid ofths West, 

[Bachelors' buttons are described aa 
having been sometimes worn also by 
the young women.] 

■fTfaereby I saw the batehehrs' buttons, whose virtue 
is to make wanton maidens wecpe when they have 
wome it forty weekes under their aprons, for a favour. 
Greeners Quip for em Upstart Courtier, 1620. 

BACK AND EDGE, phr. for com- 
pletely, entirely; the back and the 
edge being nearly the whole of some 
instruments. 

By the influence of a white powder, which has wrought 
ao powerfully on their tender pulse, that they have 
engaged themselves ours, back and edge. 

Lady Alimony, act iii, s^. II, 1. 

'\To set one's back up, to provoke his 
indignation. 

That word set my back t», snd I said. As muter had 
not brib'd to be dose, so I hop'd he would not hetray 
his trust. Dame BuddU's Letter, 1710. 

f To ride on one's back, to deceive him 
successfully. 



Thy father made an aase off, w^'lt thon goef 
And I in triumph ridina on hi* back. 

The Wizard, a Play, 1640. 

f Back bear, an old term of forest Taw. 

Back beare is, where any man hath slaine a wild beast 
in the forrest, and is found caryinz away of the same, 
this the old forresters do call back beare. 
Manwood's Treatise of the Laves of the Forest, 1598. 

tBACKNAL. In the Mock Songs, 1675, 
p. 123, is one *'to the tune of the 
new French dance called backnal." 

BACKRACE, or BACKRAG. A sort of 
German wine, sometimes mentioned 
with Rhenish. The name is corrupted 
from that of the place of its growth. 
In a modern book of travels I find the 
following account : 

The finest flavour ia communicated by soils either 
argillaceous or marly. Of this sort is a mountain near 
Bacharach, the wines of which are said to have a 
muscadine flavour, and to be so highly esteemed, that 
an emperor, in the fourteenth century, demanded four 
large barrels of them, instead of 10,000 florins, which 
the dty of Nuremberg would have paid for its privileicea. 

Jfr*. Badeliffe's Journey in 1704. 

Also in Dr. Ed. Brown's Travel^ 16^7 : 

On the 10th we came to Baeeharach, or ad Baeehi aras, 
belonging to the elector palatine; a place famous for 
excellent wines. F. 117. 

I'll go afore, and have the bon-fire made. 



My fireworks, and flap-dragons, and eood baekraek, 

With a peck of little nshes, to drink aown 

In heelths to this dav. B. /- Fl. Beg. Busk, v, 9. 

I'm for no tongues out dry'd ones, such as will 

Qive a fine relish to my backrag. 

City Match, O. YL, ix, 288. 

A beautiful view of Bacharach is given 
in some late views on the Rhine. 
BADDER, from bad. This analogous, 
but unauthorised comparative, is used 
by Lyly, in his preface to Euphues. - 

But as it is, it may be better, and were it badder, it ia 
not the worst. £uph., B. 1, b. 

Mr. Todd found baddest, in Sir £. 
Sandys. 
BADGE. In the time of Shakespeare, 
&c., all the servants of the nobility 
wore silver badges on their liveries, on 
which the arms of their masters were 
engraved. To this Shakespeare al- 
ludes in the following passage: 

To dear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fiune to slander's Uvcry. 

Rape o/Lucreee, p. 5214 

The colour of the coat was universally 
blue, which made this further distinc- 
tion necessary. See Blub. 

A bUu coat with a badge doea better with yon. 

Or. Tu Quoqus. 0. FL, vii. 8S. 

That is, a servant's dress. It was also 
called a cognizance; and vulgarly 
corrupted into cuUisen, See Cullisen. 

Attending on him he had some five men ; their oogni' 

Bonot, asl xemember, was a peacocke without a tavle. 

Greene's Qutp, HarL Misc., ▼, p. «13. 
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BADGER. It is A vulgar error, still 
inveterately maintained, by many who 
have sufficient opportunities of inform- 
ing themselves better, that this animal 
has the two legs on one side shorter 
than those on the other. It is noticed 
as an error by Brown, Pseud odox., 
b. iii, eh. 5. It is alluded to as a 
supposed fact, by W. Browne, in 
Britannia's Pastorals, b. i, song 4 : 

And as thatbeut AaM hfg (whidi siarpherda feare, 
Ycleep'd a badger, which our huubs doth teare) 
Om lona, the other shorty that when he nmt 
Upon the plains he halts, but when he woni 
On craggy rocks, or steepy stills, we see 
None runs more swift, nor easier than he. 

Drayton also calls him "M' uneven 
legged badger** and speaks of his 
halting^ in Noah's Floods p. 1534. 

We are not hadaeti. 
For our legs are one as long as the other. 

Lgly, Midat, i, S. 

BAFFLE, V, To use contemptuously ; 
to unknight. It was originally a 
punishment of infamy, inflicted on 
recreant knights, one part of which 
was hanging ^em up by the heels. 
In French, haffouer or baffbler. It is 
thus described by Spenser : 

And after all for ^preater infnmle 
He by the keels Aim hung upon a tree. 
And baffurd so, that all whirh passed hy 
Hie picture of his pvinishment might see. 

X g., VI, Tii. 27. 

The coward Bessus, in King and no 
King, confesses that he had met with 
this treatment: 

In this state I oontiniied, *till they hung me up by th* 
heeU, and beat me wi' haale-sticks, as if they would 
have bak'd me. After this I railed and eat quietly : 
for the whole kingdom took notice (tf me for a baffled 
and whip'd fellow. Act ii, sc. 2. 

There is a passage in Hall's Chronicle, 
Hen. VIII, p. 40, wherein the practice 
is spoken of as then retained in Scot- 
land. The word occurs in Shake- 
speare, Rich. II, i, 1, in the more 
general sense; but in the following 
passage seems to refer to the parti- 
cular species of ignominy : 

An I do nott call me villain, and baffle me. 1 Hen. IF, i, 2. 

Something of the same kind is also 
implied, where FaUtaff says, 

If tboa do it half so gravely, so minestically, both in 
word and matter, hana me up by the heeU for a rabbet- 
rocker, or a poulter's nare. Ibid., ii, 4. 

The subsequent allusions are added, 
only by way of contrast to the figure 
he would make when thus baffled. 
See also Muses' Looking Glass, 0. PL, 
iz, 183. 



BAG, to give the, to a person ; a collo- 
quial phrase for to cheat. 

Yon shall hare those curses which belongs onto vour 
craft ; yon shall be Ii)rht-footed to travel forre, light 
wittcd apou every small occasion ioaive vour mastrrs 
the bag. Greenes Quip, /-«., Earl. Misc., v, 411. 

To BAG, V. To breed, to become preg- 
nant. 



Well, Venus shortly bagged, and ere lone was Cupid bred. 

Jib. Sngl., xi, p. lid. 

fBag and bottle, a common phrase for 
provisions. 

Arise, arise, said Jolly Robin, 
And now ocme let me see 
What's mth^bagand bottle, I taj ? 
Come tell it unto me. 

Ballad of Xobin Rood etnd ths Shepherd. 
An ill oontrivinx rascal, that in his younger vears 
should choose to lug the bag and the bottle a mue or 
two to school ; and to bring home only a small bit of 
Greek or Latin most magisterially construed. 

Eachard^s Observations, 1671. 

fBAGATELL. A thing of small worth . 
Fr. A word which is hardly obsolete. 

Tour trifles and bagatelle are ill bestowed upon me, 
therfore heerafter 1 pray let me hare of your best 
sort of wares. HowelPs Familiar Letters, I6ii0. 

I rummag'd all my stores, and search 'd my cells, 
Wher nought appcarM, God wot, but bagatelle. Ibid, 

tBAG-PUDDING. A pudding made 
evidently of flour and suet, with plums, 
and of an elongated shape, as it bad 
two ends. It probably represented 
our rolly-poUy puddings, and seems 
from the frequent allusion to it to 
have been a very popular dish at the 
tables of the middle and lower classes. 

A bie bag-fuddina then I must commend. 
For he is mil, and holds out to the end; 
Sildome with men is found so sound a ftiead. 

Davies, Scourge cf Fblly, 1611. 
First to break fast, then to dine, 
Is to conqiier Be:lariuine : 
Distinctions then are budding. 
Old Sutclirs wit 
Did never hit, 
But after his bag-pudding. 

CartKrighes OrtUnany^ 1651. 
Since tiie first putting of plumbs into bag-puddmga. 
Since men first wore perriwigs. 
Since the pox was first invented. Poor Robin, 1699. 

There are several reasons to be givoi, that the grocer's 
trade wUl be currant this year ; a fa for care, their 
calling will never be out of date so long as men eat 
plumbs in their puddings. Were it not for their 
trade, we should have no Christmas pies, and a posset 
without sugar, would look like a bag-pudding without 
■net /*t^ 

True love is not like to a bag-pudding ; a bag-fmd£n§ 
hath two ends, but true love hath never an end. 

/fri<L,1709. 

fBAGGAGE. Apparently synonymous 
with scum. 



Fill an egff-shell newly emptied wiUi the jniee of 
nreen, and set it in hot emben ; scum en the 
baggage firam it» and it will be a water. 

Lupton*s Thousand NctaUe Tld%g9. 

tBAGGAMMON. The game of back- 
gammon. 

That's not well, though you have Icamt to pl^ at 
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fa^MMioM, yon nraat not forget Lrkh, wliich is a 
more Berioos and lolid game. 

HmeelVa Famitiar LeiUrt, 1660. 

fBAILIWICK. Stewardship. 

We shall come to give an aceonnt of oar baiUuriekt 
and to be reckoned withall for the employment of our 
talents. Deni's Pathway to jfeaoen, p. 173. 

BAIiN£, 9. A bath. Bain, Fr. 

And 80 sir Launcelot made faire Elaine for to gather 
hexbs for him to make a baine. 

Hut. of K. Arthur, 4to, 1634. 
And hath him in the oaine 
Of his son's blood, before the altar slaine. 

i/irr. Moff., p. 868. 
fVallet de bain. A boy or servant attendant about 
each Inuinease as belonged to the bavnes or sturcs. 

Novunelator, 1585. 
-fTo eonclnde, as the old walls of Chalcedon were in 
pulling downe, for to build up a baine in Constanti- 
nople, when the raunge and course of the stone-worke 
was loosened, upon a fonre square stone which lay 
coached in the middle of tiie worke, these Greeke 
veraes foUowine were found. 

HoUatuPg Ammtmnu MarcttUnut, 1609. 

BAINE, r. To bathe. Baigner, Yt. 

Hopine (gainst hone, and fiaynins by and by some 
Joy ana pleasure, wnerein he bainea himself wiui great 
contented minde. Palace of Pleasure^ toL ii. 

lb habu themaelves in my distilling blood. 

WotMdt of Cwil War, F. Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS. ComplimentB saluta- 

tions. Fr. Spenser. 
BAIT, V, Term in falconry. See Bate. 
tBAITING-STOCK. An object to be 

baited by everybody. Analogous with 

langhing-stock. 

Whereby my credit hath been blemished, the good 
opinion which many held of me lost, my name abused, 
and I a common reproach, a soome, a hye-wonl, and 
hayling'Stoeke to the poysonons teeth of envy and 
Blander. Taylor's Worket, 1630. 

j'BAKE means, apparently, a wanton boy. 

How unequall judges DC fathers against all yong men : 
who think it meete, we should of little bakes oy and 
by become sage olde men. Terence in Englishy 1614. 

fBAKER'S-DOZEN. Thirteen. It was 
originally called a deviVs-dozen^ and 
was the nnmber of witches supposed 
to sit down at table together in their 
great meetings or sabbaths. Hence 
the superstition relating to the num- 
ber thirteen at table. The baker, who 
was a very unpopular character in 
former times, seems to have been 
substituted on this account for the 
devil. 

Foir-royall headed Cerberus his cozen ; 
Hercules labours were a baker's dozen 

CleavelaniPs Poems, 1651. 
niat an the prodigies brought forth before 
Are but dame Nature's blush left on tiie score. 
This strings the baker's dozen, christens all 
Hie cro88-legd hours of time since Adam's falL 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 181. 

BAK'D-MEAT, means generally, meat 
prepared by baking, but in the com- 
mon usage of our ancestors it signi- 
fied more usually a meat pie ; or per- 
haps any other pie. This significa- 



tion has been a good deal overlooked. 
Dr. Johnson says only '* meats dressed 
by the oven ;" yet tlie very quotation 
he employs, from fiacon, leads to a 
suspicion of the truth ; for there they 
are classed with sweetmeats. In Romeo 
and Juliet, as soon as the nurse has 
said. 

They call for dates and quinces in ^e pastry; 

Capulet exclaims. 

Look to the bai^d meats, good Angelica, 

Spare not for cost. iv, 4. 

This also suggests the same idea. But 
R. Sherwood puts it out of all doubt : 
by whom, in the English part of Cot- 
grave's dictionary, baled meats are 
rendered by pastisseriet u e. pdtisserie; 
and, on the other hand, pastisserie is 
translated " all kind of pies, or bak^d 
meats y 

Yon speak as if a man 
Should know what fowl is coflin'd in a haVd meat 
Afore it is cut up. WUU Devil, 0. PL, vi, 313. 

Coffined means incrusted . See Coffin. 
Prior speaks of bak'd-meats, in an 
imitation of Chancer : 

Full oft doth Mat with Topaz dine. Eateth baJ^d 
meats, &c. 

But whether he meant it in this sense 
is not so clear. 
BALDRICK, or B.\ULDRICK, s. A 
belt. 

But that I win hare a recheat winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick, the ladies 
•hall pardon me. Much A.,\,\. 

Athwart his breast a bauldrick brave he ware. 

Sp. F. Q., I. vii, 29. 

The zodiac is called by Spenser the 
bauldrick of the heavens : 

That like the twins of Jove they seem'd in sight 
Which deek Uie bauldrick of the heavens briglit. 

Prothalamion, 174. 

fBALDUCTUM. A mediseval word 
meaning literally buttermilk, but it was 
used apparently in a burlesque sense 
for a paltry affected writer, and also 
for his compositions. 

And because every balductum makes divine poetrie to 
be but base rime, I leave thee (sacred eloquence) to be 
defended by the Muses ornaments, and such (despised) 
to live tonnmted with endless povertie. 

PoUmanteia, 1595. 

BALE, s. Sorrow. Sax. 

Rome snd her rats are at the point of battle, 

The one side must have bale. Cor., i, 1. 

Let now your bliss be turned into bale, 

Spens. Daphnaida, 390. 

BALE OF DICE. A pair of clice. 

For exercise of arms, a bali of dice, 
Or two or three packs of cams to shew the cheat. 
And nimbleness of hand. B. Jon. New Inn, i, 3. 

A pox upon these dice, give's a treah bale. 

(rreene's Tu Quoque, 0. TU vii, 50. , 

fBALIST. Ballast, both as a n. and v. 
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And when be comet there, poor loule, hee lyes in teine^ 
in biUisi, and is lamentable sicke of the scurvyea. 

Niuk, Pierc* PeniUue, 1(93. 
And as a wolfe, beein^ about to drvoaie a horse, doth 
balist his belly with earth, that he may hang the heavier 
opon him. JHd, 

i BALISTIER. A croBsbow-man. 

And, because no delay might impeach this project, 
taking with him none but the men of armes and balu- 
tierSt nnmeet sooldiers to protect and defend their 
mler, passed the same way throueh, and came to 
Antoaiaomm. HoUaiutt AmmiaMutMarcelUnutflC^. 

BALRE, s. A beam, or rafter. 

Many a piece of bacon have I had out of their halket. 
Gammer Ourton's N., O. FL, ii, 7- 
In ita swift puUies oft the men withdrew 
The tree, and oft the riding balk forth threw. 
The mighty b€um redoabled oft ita blows. 

Faitf. T., XTiii, 80. 

Also a ridge in ploughed land, or 
rather a apace left between the lands 
in a common field ; atill used in the 
midland counties. 

And as Uie plowman whoi the land he tils 
Throws up the fruitful] earth in ridged hila, 
Between whose dievron form he leaves a Mke ; 
So twixt those hils had nature fram'd this walke. 

Brotcne's Brit. Pott., i 4. 
No griping landlord hath inelos'd thy walkea, 
Nor toyling plowman fbnow'd them in balket. 

i»i4<.,ii,S.p.61. 

See Junius and Minshew. 
BALKE, 9. To raise into ridges; to 
pile up. 

Minshew has this word, " to balke, or 
make a balk in earing (t. e. plowing) 
of land." Thus some explain this 
passage of Shakespeare : 

i^en thousand bold Soota, two and twenty knights 

Ballad in their own blood did sir Walter see 

On Hofanedon's phuns. 1 Hm, JT, i, 1. 

Others would change the reading to 
bak^d in the sense of incrusted, which 
is not without authority from Shake- 
speare himself. See Hamlet, ii, 2. 
There however the blood is baled by 
the fire of the houses, not the person 
bak'd in blood. The following quo- 
tation from Heywood is more appo- 
site ; 

Troihis lies mbal>i 
In his cold blood. Iron Agt. 

^To BALKE. To relinquish; to pass 
off a bargain ; to overlook. 

Learu'd and judicious lord, if I should halk* 
Thyne honor d name, it being in my way. 
My muse unworthy were of such a walke, 
Where honor's branches make it ever Mvr. 

Davies, Scourge of Pblly, KTll. 
How ? let her go ? by no means, sir. It shall never 
be read in chronicle, that sir Arther Addel (my re* 
nowned friend) bawi'd a mistress for fear of rivals. 

Caryl, Sir SaUmcn, I69I. 
This was my man.bnt I was to ^him to the bottom; 
and indeed, in that consisted my safety, for if he 
kalkedy I knew I was undone as surely as he was 
nwiinnf if he took me. 

FarhnuM qf Moll Planden, I7SS. 

tBALLETRY, or BALLATRY. A song. 



From the Ital. The word is used by 
Milton. 

Were their stuffe by ten millions more Tramontani or 
Transalpine barbarous than balletry, he would have 
prest it upon Wolfe whether he woiud or na 

Iia»k'9 Have tcith you to Saffron Walden, 1596. 

BALLIARDS, for BILLIARDS, from a 
mistaken opinion concerning the ety- 
mology, which has been adopted by 
Dr. Johnson. It is really from biU 
Hard, Yt. 

With dice, with cards, with baHiarda far nnfit. 
With shuttlecocks miseeming manly wit 

Spnuer, Moth. Hub. TUe. SOS. 

fBALLINGER, or BALINGER. A sort 
of small sailing vessel. 

For in the same haven two balyngera and two great 
oarickes laden with marchanndue wer drouned, and 
the broken maste of another caricke was blowen over 
the wall of Hampton. 

HalTt Union, 1548, Hm. F, fol. 38. 
lliat by such a daye every port town do furnish in 
oommun, at the charges of the town, so many fisher 
boates or baUingan. BgerUm Papers, p. 12. 

BALLOON, or BALOON, ». A large 
inflated ball of strong leather, used in 
a game of the same appellation. The 
game was French. 

while others have been at the haBoon^ I have been at 
ny books. Ben. Jon, /hr, ii, S. 

All that is nothing, I ean toss him tiras. 

Q. I thus : 'tis easier sport than the balloon. 

Four Prentices of Lond., 0. PL, vi, 497 

In the above passage of Ben Jonson, 
the word is erroneously printed balloo, 
in Whalley's edit. In the game of 
balloon, the ball was struck with the 
arm, like the foUis of the ancients. 
Minshew in Bracer, speaks of a 
wooden bracer worn on the arm by 
balodne players. Bailey says, '* Also 
a great ball with which noblemen and 
princes use to phiy.*' In the play of 
Eastward Hoe, Sir Petronel Flash 
says, " We had a match at baloon too 
with ray Lord Whackum, for four 
crowns;*' and adds, ''O sweet lady, 
'tis a strong play with the arm." 
0. PL, iv, 211. This game is thus 
described in a book entitled Country 
Contents : 

A strong and moveing sport in the open Adds, with a 
creat ball of double leather filled with wind, and 
driven to and Iro with the strength of a man's arm, 
armed with a bracer of wood. 

Strutt, who quotes this description, 
adds that it was the same sport which 
was revived not many years ago at 
Pimlico under the title of the Olympic 
game. Vol. iii, p. 148. That the bal- 
loon was filled with wind, appears in 
this quotation i 
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Tlie more that itMones are blowen tip with winde, the 
higher th«T reboande. 
Leftnce^tke kegimmt of Women, Harl. MS., 6267. fol. 20. 
PacKe, foole, to French ialootUy and there at |ila]r 
Cansiime the progreaae of thy sullen day. 

B. AnUm, Phil. Satfrn, p. 20. 

It is described by Coryat as played at 
Venice. Crud,, ii, 15, repr, 

tMonmdear de Gallia ^tnritea all night tUI noone, 

Cammenclmg highly tennis or batoone, 

Taylor's Works, 1630. 
tYet loae we not the hold we have. 
But faster graspe the trembling slave ; 
PLiy at balooH with's heart, and winde 
The strings like scaines, steale into his minde 
Ten thousand heUs, and feign(*d joyes 
I'ar worse than they, whilst tike wfaipt boys, 
Afta this scourge hee's hush with toys. 

Lovelace's Lueasia, 1649. 

BALLOW, adj. Explained in the mar- 
gin, gant ; that is, bony, thin. 

Whereas the ktUow nag oatstrips the wind in chase. 

Drayton, Polyolb., m, p. 704. 

I do not find the word elsewhere. 
fBALL-STELL. A geometrical instru- 
ment. 

Badins, Cicer. Tusc. 5. YirgiL Yirga geometramm. 
qua Unearom ductos Judicant A geometricall staffe 
or baUsUU. Nomenelator, 1585. 

BAN,.«. A corse; from ban, a public 
sentence of condemnation. Germ. 

Tsikt thon that too with multiplying banns, 
Timon will to the woods. Tim. A., ir, 1. 

Sometime with lunatic bans, ■nm^jfiimft ytiih prayers. 
f-rm . Lear, ii, R. 

[The word banning is used in the same 
sense.] 

f She used no other wonrdes but curmges and doji- 
ninges, cnying forthe plague and pestilence. 

Bicke hisfareweU to MiUtaris Profess., 1581. 

To BAN, r. To curse. 

All iwoln with chafing, down Adonis sits 
BtauUng his boisterons and unruly beast. 

Sk. Venus and Adonis, i, 826. 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains. 

Marlow's Jew of Malta, O. PL, riii, 189. 
\StiU. Band be those oosemng arts that wrought our 

woe, 
Making us wandring pQgrimes too and fro. 
Phi. And pilgrimes must we bee without reliefe, 
And where so ere we run there meetes ns griefe. 

The Betumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

BANBURY. This town in the begin- 
ning of the 1 7th century, was much 
infested with Puritans. Zeal-of-the- 
land Busy, the puritanical Rabbi in 
Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, is 
called a Banbury man, and described 
as one who had been a baker, but left 
that trade to set up for a prophet. 

Quar. I knew diren of those Banbunans when I 
was in Oxford. Act i, sc. 8. 

She is more ctevont 
Than a weaver of Banbwy, that hopes 
To intioe heaven, bysinging^ to make him lord 
Of tweotr looms. WiU, by Sir W. Dot., 0. PL, viii, 410. 
From the loud ]>Qre wives of Banbury, &c 
Kess the sovereign and his hearing. 

B. Jon. Masque of Gipsies, voL vi, p. 118. 

[Banbury has been celebrated for its 



cakes ever since the time of queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND was formerly synonymous with 
bond. 

See Jonson's Staple of News through- 
out, where Band, an allegorical per- 
sonage, is one of the attendants on 
Pecunia. 

Sister, prove snch a wife 
As my thoughtB make thee, and my utmost band 
Shall pMS on thy approof. Ant. ^ CI, iii, 3. 

That is, "such as I will pledge my 
utmost bond that thou wilt prove." 
The expression is rather obscure. See 
also Com. of E., iv, 2, and Rich. II, 
i, 1. 

Since ftith could get no credit at his hand, 
I sent him word to come and sue my band. 

Churchyard's ChalUnge,'p. 158. 
I knew his word as currant as his band. 
And straight I gave to him three crowns in hand. 

Harringt. Epig., iv, 16. 

We should doubtless read band for 
bond in the following stanza : 

The blondie Jew now ready is 

With whetted blade in hand. 
To Bpmrle the blood of innocent 

By forfeit of his bond. 

Beliques of Ane. Poetry, vd. i, p. 215. 

Band is, by Fairfax, licentiously used 
for bound : 

Erotimus prepard his deansing gear. 
And with a belt his gown about mm band. 

Tasso, zi, 71. 

See also Spanish Tragedy, 0. PL, 
iii. 202. 
BAND, as an article of ornament for the 
neck, was the common wear of gen- 
tlemen. The clergy and lawyers, who 
now exclusively retain them, formerly 
wore ruffs. The assumption of the 
band was, doubtless, originally a 
piece of coxcombry, as was the wear- 
ing of large wigs, though both are 
now thought to be connected with 
professional dignity. See Todd. 

* Buffs of the bar. 

By tiie vacations power, braiialated are 
To eut-work bands. 

Habington, p, 110, and Cens. Lit., vii, 407. 

That is, the lawyers were turnerl fine 

gentlemen. 

See Cut-work. 

llien his band 
May be disordered, and transformed from lace 
To cut-work. Beaum. /• M. Coron., act i. 

It is rather remarkable, that what, 
from the old usage, was within these 
forty years called a band, at the imi- 
versities, is now called a pair of bands, 
probably from a supposed resemblance 
to a pair of breeches. 

4 
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fBANDSTRINGS. TassellB or Btrings 
to the band of the neck. 

Unlesse I ahofuld be dumbel — lob, — lob, Asotos. 
Sob tin thy buttons break, and crack thy bandstrhut. 

BamMpk'i Jeahtu Lovers^ 1646. 
Yon hare pot me unon such an odd intcicat peece of 
bnainea, that I think ther was never the like of it ; I 
am more puzled, and entaneled with it, than oft times 
I use to be with my htmdtlrinM when I go hastily to 
bed, and want sudi a fair femiul hand as you hare to 
unty them. HaweWs Fttmiliar Letters, 1650. 

No foreign buttons, kc, shall be imported, upon pain 
of such penalties and forfeitures as are mentioned in 14 
Our. 2. £ntituled. An Act prohibiting the importation 
of forei^ bone-lace, cut-work, embroidery, fringe, 
hemd^tnngs, buttons, and needlework. 

Kilknrn't Choice Pretidemts, 170S. 

BANDELEEU. A broad belt of lea- 
ther, worn by a musqueteer, oyer the 
left shoulder, to which were hung, 
besides other implemeDts, ten or 
twelve small cylindrical boxes, each 
containing a chaise of powder. Ban* 
douillere, Fr. 

My cask I must change for » cap and feaiher, my 
heat^Uro to a scarf to hang my sword in. 

Meyw. Soyal JT., ^c, Jne. Dr,^ ri, SOS. 

Sylvester calls the zodiac a bandeleer. 

What shall I say of that brisbt hanieUer 
Which twice six signs so hcnly garnish here ? 

Du Bert., p. iv, day S, week S. 

According to Minshew and Kersey, 
the charge boxes were also called ban- 
deleerg, 

tTbere's 134/. a peioe, sojeant take their names— I 
shall order them too— I'll teach 'em to roar and buUy 
up and down the town. Get their coats and handf' 
leers on. ITosuw Captain, 1680. 

BANDOG. Properly 5anif-cfo^, or bonnd- 
dog. A dog always kept tied up on 
account of his fierceness, and with a 
view to increase that quality in him, 
which it certainly would do. Coles 
and others render it eanis catenarivs, 
[The early vocabularies explain it by 
the Latin molosaus.'] In French chien 
bands, which in the following passage 
is played upon ; chien meaning also 
the cock of a gun or pistol. 

Le ehien handi oui les gnettoit, 
En s'abbattant les attrapoit 

TownlejfU Bniilr., eanto L 

These were the dogs kept for baiting 
bears, when that amusement was in 
vogue: and therefore were probably 
the same as those by which bulls also 
were baited, the true old English bull- 
dogs, than which a doff of greater 
courage cannot exist. Mr. Gifford 
seems to think they were German 
mastiffs. From the word being usu- 
ally written and spoken bandog, it 
has been sometimes supposed, but 



erroneously, \o be formed from to 
ban, or curse. From the terrific 
howling made by such lai^ dogs, 
they are occasionally introduced in 
descriptions of night, to heighten the 
horror of the picture : 

The time when scritch-owls ciy, and itnioffs haeA, 
When spirits waUc, and ghosts break up their graves. 

S Hen. F7. i. 4. 
A man had better, twenty times, be a lemiog and barke. 
Than licra» among such a sort, be parish-priest or darkey 

Gammer Gmrt^ O. PL, ii, fia 
With WBiiens of starr'd fleas that bite like handocs. 

B.^FL Wit w. if ., iii. 1. 

In the following passages I find it 
spelt according to its etymology : 

Hush now yee han^-do^gs, barke no more at me. 
But let me slide awmy in secieeie. 

Mantoa, Sai^ B^adftm. 
Walking late in the evening he was assaulted by ftM- 
dogt, and by them worried and tome in pieces. 

HeywootTs ^erarckUf p. SS. 

On the queen (Elis.) going to Kenil- 
worth, 

A great sort of Umdogs were thore tyed in the otta 
court, and thirteen bean in the inner. iVcyr. itfJBia, 

BANDORE. A musical instrument, 
very similar in form to a guitar, but 
whether strung with wires like that, 
or with catgut, like the lute, we are 
not told. It is figured in Hawkins's 
Hist, of Music, vol. iii, p. 345. Sir 
John says, on the authority of Stowe 
(Ann., p. 369), that it was invented 
by John Rose, or rather Ross, a famous 
viol-maker; but, as it so much re- 
sembles the Italian pandura, both in 
form and name, it is most probable 
that Ross worked from an Italian 
model ; though he might not choose 
to disclose the fact to his English 
customers. See Hawk., iv, p. 111. 
Minshew describes it as ''a musiotl. 
instrument with three strings ;" but, 
if the figure be right, he is very 
wrong; for the strings there are 
numerous. Howell, in his vocabolary, 
translates it Pandura, Ital. 

One Garchi Sanchez, a Spanish jpoet, became distrangiht 
of his wits with overmndi levitie, and at the time of 
his distraction was plimng upon a handore, 

wits, Ms, andfimdet, K. 4^ 1614. 

BANDT, V. Originally a term at tennis ; 
from bander, Fr.« of the same signi- 
fication. 

Had she aifectiaiis and wann youthfol Idood* 

She'd be as swift in motion as a ball; 

My WOTds would baiufy her to my sweet love. 

And his to me. Bom^ ii, i. 

That while he had been batuhnrnff at tennis, 

He might hare sworn himselx to heU, and straA 

His wal into the hauid. 

W($M$r'9nucri^ 
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The other senses seem to he meta- 
phorical: and if so. Skinner's inter- 
pretation totis viribus Me opponere, 
and his derivation from se bander 
centre, fall to the ground. 
[Perhaps the modern game is alladed 
to in the following Q 

f Hnr was the prettiMt ftUawB, 
At btuubf once and eridcet 

irUffey** Siekmomd Hrira$, 1008. 

fBANDY-BALL. A Yorkshire game, 
played with a crooked bat and a ball. 
It is the same as the Scottish game of 
golf. It is uncertain whether the 
following passage relates to this sport. 
See Stowe's Survey, ed. 1720, i, 251. 

Jnatiiuaii ordeyned oertaine kindfl of plajo^ m 
thnnring a roand ball into the aire, which nlar is at 
this day much used anumz my coantrymen or iJeron- 
■hire. Nortkbrook^i Tnatw, 1677. 

fBANES. The bans of marriage. It 
appears to be the subject of a pun in 
the following passage. The original 
meaning of the word bane was a pro- 
clamation. 

Jmdr. Would that were the wont 

fb»e. The very best of onr banes, that have pror'd 

Wedlock— Come. lie sing thee a catch I have 

Made on this subject The Wcmerie Conqueet, 1871. 

j^BANG LED, ^arf. Embarrassed; cum- 
bered. • 

I doe not like th* aaninmce of thy lands,— 
Thy titles are so hoMgid with thy debts,'- 
Which thou wooldst nave my daughters portion piqr. 

&nRMOii'« Fow 3rtaker,liM. 

fBANKBT. An old form of banquet. 

Accnmbo, to lie downe^ to lie by, to lie or sit downe at 
feastes or bankettee. 

Abligurio, to oonanme goodes in httnkethfng and ftiTiie 
delicately. Sliot^a DietUmarie, lo6£ 

BANK ROUT, or BANQUEROUT, e. A 
bankrupt. 

Time is a very bauirout and owes more than he's 
worth to season. Com. o/B^t iv, S. 

Nor shall I e'er believe or think thee dead. 
Though mist, until onr bankrout staee be sped, &C. 

Le<m. J^ggea. Prolog, to Sk.y p. SiU. 
Of whom, I think, it may be truly said. 
That hee'll prove banquerout in ev'ry trade. 

Ami. Qhoet, p. 4l 

Also bank r up toy : 

An unhappy master is he, that is made conning by 
many shipwrecks; a miserable merchant, that is 
neither ridi nor wise, but after some bankrouis. 

Asckam, Scholem.t p. 59. 

To BANKROUT. To become bankrupt. 

He that wins empire with the loss of fiuthe 
Ont-buies it, uid will batUtrout. 

Bgum'* Contpiraeff, bjf Jiorpe. 

BANKS'S HORSE, or CURTALL. A 
learned horse, whose name was Mo- 
rocco (see Drayt., ii, 186), more cele- 
brated in his time than eveo the 
learned pig in oars. He has the 

/ 



honour to be mentioned by sir Walter 
Raleigh in his History of the World : 

If Banks had lived in cider times, he would have 
shamed all the iachanters in the world; for whosc^ 
ever was most fiunons amonc them, could never master 
or instruct any beast as he did his horse. 

Parti, p. 178. 
She Kovorns them with signs, and by the eye, as Banks 
breeos his horse. 

Parson's Wedd. bv KiUegrew, O. R, zi, 607. 
tEmployment is the dru^e of^prodigalitee, made 
sawae through the mud of their owne minds, where 
they so often stick fast, that Bankeshvs horse, with all 
his strength and cunning, cannot draw them out. 

Armin, Nut of Ninnies, 1608. 

One of his qualifications was dancing, 
for which reason he is supposed to 
have been alluded to in Loye's Labour 
Lost, act i, sc. 2, under the title of 
The dancing horse. Many quotations 
concerning this horse are collected in 
the note on that passage, in Johnson 
and Steevens's Shakespeare; where 
one of his exploito is said to have been 
going up to the top of St. Paul's 
church. This feat is alluded to in 
some verses by Gay ton, yVom Bancks 
hie horse to Roeinante : 

LetosoompareoorfiBalt; thoatopofnoiwlea 

Of hils, hast oft been seen, I top of Pauls (mm. Powles), 

To Smith field horses I stood thisre the wonoear. 

Futi9.NoUt,jt.2B9. 

If we may trust the chronology of the 
Owle's Almanack, this happened in 
1601: 

Since the iandng horse stood on the top of Powle% 
wtdlst a number oT asses stood braying below. 17 yeares, 

P. 6, pubL in 1618. 

It was given out that he was a spirit. 
See CuETAL. 

[The first mention of Banks's horse 
occurs about 1590. In 1595, a sup- 
posed dialogue between Banks and his 
horse appeared under the title of 
Maroccue E»tatieus» The horse was 
exhibited not only in England, but 
abroad, where it became suspected 
that the horse was a demon, and his 
exhibitor a sorcerer, and it is said that 
eventually both were burnt at Rome 
by the Inquisition.] 
BANRSIDE. A part of the borough 
of Southwark where were once four 
public theatres, the Globe, the Swan, 
the Rose, and the Hope. Of the first, 
which was famous for being the 
original stege on which most of the 
plays of Shakespeare appeared, there 
is an account in the Prolegomena to 
the edition of Shakespeare, by Mr. 
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Malone. The Bank-^de was also a 
noted place for ladies of more com- 
plaisance than virtue : 

Conne, I will send for a whole ooacb or two 
Of Bank-nde ladies, and we will be jovial. 

Sandolpk'$ Muses' L. Glass, 0. PI, iz. 908. 

I fear our best zeal for the drama will 
not authorise us to deny that these 
circumstances are too often combined. 
Coven t-garden and Drury-lane have 
succeeded to the Bank-side in every 
species of fame. 

In the time of Shirley the theatres on 
the Bank-side seem to have been con- 
sidered an of an inferior order, chiefly 
fit for noise and show. Thus the pro- 
logue to his Doubtful Heir begins : 

AU that the prologne comes for is to mj. 

Our author aid not calculate this plav 

Tor this meridian ; the Battck-sid^s, ne know% 

Are far more akilM at the ebbes and flows 

Of water than of wit, he did not mean 

For th' elevation of your poles this scene. 

Vo shows, no dance, and what joa. moet ddiKht in, 

Grave understanders, [those in the pit] here's no 

target fightinc 
Upon the stage, afl work for cutlers barr'd, 
Vo bawdery, nor no ballets; this goes hard. 

BANQUEROUTB. See Bankrout. 

BANQUET, what we now call a dessert, 
was in earlier times often termed a 
banquet ; and Mr. Gifford informs us 
that the banquet was usually placed 
in a separate room, to which the 
guests removed when they had dined. 

We'll dine in the great xoom, bat let the musick 

And banquet be prepared here. Massing. VnnsU. Ccmh, 

The dishes were raised one upon another 

As woodmongers do billets, for the first, 

The second, and third ooaise ; and most of the shopi 

Of the best confectioners in London ransack'd 

To Ainuah oat a banquet, Mass. City Madam, ii, 1. 

"The common place of banqueting^ 
or eating the dessert," the same critic 
says, "was the garden-house or arbour, 
with which almost every dwelling was 
furnished." To this Shallow alludes, 
when he says, 

Ih/j, Toa shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 
w» will eatalast year's pippin of mine own grafiBng, kc. 

2 Hen. IV. 
Every meale fonre long tables ftomished with all varie- 
ties: oar first and second coarse being threescore 
dishes at one boord, and after that alwayes a banquet. 
J. Taylor's Pennilesse Fxlgr., p. Id?, a. 
For banqueting stuff (as suckets, JeUyes, sirrups,) 
I will bring in myself. Middl. Witch, act i, p. 9. 

Evelyn used it in this sense so late as 
in 1685 : 

Tbt banptet Tdestert] was twelve vast chargers pQ'd 
up so high, that those who sat one against another 
oonld hardly see each other. Of these sweetmeats — 
the ambassadors tasted not Mewuirs, voL ii, p. 620. 

It must be observed, however, that 
the distinction marked in these pas- 



sages is not always made hy authors 
of that time. Banquet is often used 
by Shakespeare, and there seems 
always to signify a feast, as it does 
now. Massinger himself uses it so in 
the latter part of the City Madam. 
[It was not uncommon to have the 
performance of a play, or some other 
amusement, between the dinner and 
the banquet. See the play of Sir 
Thomas More.] 

fOh, easy and pleasant way to gloiy ! Tram aar bed 
to oui glass ; Irom our glass to our board ; from our 
dinner to our pipe ; from our pipe to a visit ; frtxn a 
visit to a supper; from a supperto a plav; from a play 
to a banquet; from a banquet to our oed. 

Bp. HaWs Works. 

fBANQUIER. An old name for gold- 
smiths in London. 

The banquiers commonly cali'd eoldsmitha, are in 
liombard-street, about the Royal-Exchanire, and on 
each side of Temple-Bar. Thev may very properly be 
cali'd banquiers, rather than goldsmiths, for they keep 
all the private cash of the nation; and in eveiy shop 
you will see daUy receipts and payments made as in a 
bank. Journey through Bngland, 1724. 

fBARATHRUM. An abyss, or bottom- 
less gulf. The old poets frequently 
apply the word to a gormandiser. 

Barb, v. To shave, or to dress the hair 
and beard. 

Shave the head and tie the beard ; and say it was the 
desire of the penitent to bo so barVd before his death ; 
you know the course is common. Mfas.for If, iv, S. 

B. And who barbes ye, Grimball? 

O. A dapper knave, one Rosko. 

Promos /* Cassandra, w, 5. 

Hence also metaphorically, to mow : 

The stooping scythe-man, that doth barb the field 
Thou muc'st wink-sure. 

Marst. Malcontent, O. FL, ir, 6S. 

See also Un barbed. 

-fYou lusty Bwaines, that to your grazioK flockes 
Pipe amorous roundclayes ; you toyling ninds. 
That barbe the fields, and to your merry teames 
Whistle your passions. Carew's Calum Brit,, 16S4b 
tThrise the sanne 
His yearly course hath ruiine, thrise the greene fidds 
Hath the nak'd sythman barb'd; and thi«e times haili 
The winter rob'd the trees of their greene lockes. 

Jminta, 1638. 

BARB, 8, A kind of hood or muffler, 
which covered the lower part of the 
face and shoulders. 

But let be this, and tell me how yoa fkre. 
Do Nray your barbe, and shew your lace bare. 

Chaucer, Tro. ^ Cr., ii. 159. 

Hence the following reading, proposed 
in a difficult passage of Shakespeare : 

For tnose nmk-naps 
That through the widow's barb bore at men's eyes. 

JKmt, A., iv, S. 

Perhaps windowed barb might be the 
true reading. The old text is window 
bame; the modern reading window- 
bars, Barbula is explained in Da 
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Cange» "tegminis species, qua caput 
tegebant milites sea equites in prse- 
liis :" also, " caputium magnum sine 
caudd," a great monk's hood. 
BARBASON. The supposed name of a 
fiend. 

Amaimon sonnds well ; Lacifer, well ; Barbtu<m^ weH ; 
yet tbev are derils' additions, the names of fiendta : but 
cuckold I wittol I cuckold I the devil himself hath not 
such a name. Mer. W., ii, 2. 

I am not Barbason ; you cannot coiyore me. 

aCH, r., li, 1. 

The commentators give us Barbatos, 
from Scott and R. Holme ; but that 
is hardly the same. Shakespeare 
must have found Barbason somewhere; 
^which will probably be discovered. 
BARBE, s. Used by corruption for 
barde ; the general name for the 
several pieces of defensive armour 
with which the horses of knights were 
covered in war. 

Their horses were naked, witixoat any harh$^ for alheit 
many brought bark$, few regarded to pat them on. 

Heyioard. 

Quoted by Dr. Johnson. 

Also the ornaments and housings of 

horses in peace or at tournaments : 

His loftie steed with golden sell 
And goodly gorgeous harbea. Spftu. F. Q., II, ii, 11. 
At last they see a warlike hone and stout. 
With guilded barb, that cost foU many a pound. 

Harringt. Arioato, i, 72. 
The rayns wer twoo chaynes of golde very artificially 
made, the barbe and coverture of the horse, of cloth of 
golde Mnged round about with like gold. 

Palace of Pleasure, b. 2. 

A barb means also a horse from Bar- 
bary. 
BARBED. Similarly corrupted^ for 
barded; horses thus armed or orna- 
mented. The corruption was in more 
common use than the proper word. 

And now instead of mounting barbed steeds. 
To fright the souls of fearful adversariei^ 
He capers nimbly, &c. Rich. Ill, i, 1. 

And, wnere he goes, beneath his feet he treads 
'Rie armed SarMenSp and barbed steeds. 

Fairf. Tasso, ix, 48. 

A confusion seems to have arisen be- 
tween the barb or Barbary horse, and 
the barded horse: thus in the low 
Latin there is cavallus de barba, and 
equits barbanuSy for the former; as 
well as cavallus de barda, and equus 
bardatits, for the latter. Consult Du 
Cange on the above word^. It has 
very justly been objected to Chatterton 
as an inaccuracy, that he applied this 
epithet to a hall. JSlla, 219. It was 
strictly appropriated to horse armour. 



and never used in general reference to 
arms. See also below, Bard£ and 
Barded. 
BARBER S CHAIR. Proverbial for 
accommodating all bottoms. 

It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks ; the 
pin-buttock, Uie qnatch-bnttock, the brawn-buttock, 
or any buttock. JlPs W^ ii. 2. 

See Ray. 

Rabelais shows that it might be applied 
to anything in very common use. 
Frogn.y ch. 5. Ozelly vol. v, p. 258. 
It appears that barbers' shops were 
anciently places of great resort, and 
the practices observed there were con- 
sequently very often the subject of 
allusion. The cittern or lute, which 
hung there for the diversion of the 
customers, is the foundation of a pro- 
verb. See Cittern. 
A peculiar mode of snapping the 
fingers is also mentioned as a neces- 
sary qualification in a barber : 

Let not the barber be forgotten : and look that he be 
an excellent fellow, and one that can snap his fingers 
with dexterity. Greene's Tu QuMue, O. PL, vii, 86. 
t'rhe crooked stick of Uqarish that ^?e this sweet 
relish, being to set his teeth to it, wipes his rheumy 
beard, snapping his fingers, barber-ltke after a drv 
shaving, jogs on thus. Armin, Nest of Ninnies, 169i!. 

Morose, who detested all noises, par- 
ticularly valued a barber who was 
silent, and did not snap his fingers; 
but it is represented as a rare instance. 

Tlie fellow trims him silently, and hath not the knack 
with his sheers or his fingers : and that contingency in 
a barber he thinks so eminent a virtue, as it has made 
him cliief of his counsel. B. Jon. Silent Worn., i, 2. 

Of the barber s art, as it was practised 
in his day, a curious sample is given 
by Lyly. The barber says. 

Thou knowest I hare taught thee the knacking of the 
hands, the tickling on a man's haires, like the tuning 
of a citteme. D. True. M. Besides, I instructed thee 
in tlie phrases of our eloquent occupation, as, How, 
sir, will yon be trimmed ? wilU you have your beard 



like a spiule or a bodkin F a pent-hous on your upper 
lip, or an ally on your chin? a low curie on your head 
like a bull, or dangling locke like a spameli? your 



mustachoes sharpe at the ends, like shomaker's auleiL 
or hanging downe to your mouth like Eoates flakes r 
your love-lockes wreathed with a silken twist, or 
shaggie to fall on your shoulders P Mydas, m, 8. 

Plutarch remarks, that barbers are 
naturally a loquacious race, and gives 
an anecdote of king Archelaus, who, 
like Morose, stipulated with his barber 
to shave him in silence. Be GarruU, 
p. 508. 
BARBER-MONGER. A term of con- 
tempt thrown out among many others 
by Kent, in K. Lear, against the earl of 
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Gloster^s steward. Its meaning is 
rather obscure, but is well conjectured, 
by Dr. Farmer, to be intended to con- 
vey a reproach against the steward, as 
making a property of barbers and 
other tradesmen, by taking fees for 
recommending them to the family. 

Dnw, yoa wboreaon cnlUonly dari«r-M4M|^«r, dnw. 

Lemr, ii, S. 

tBARBER'S-BASIN. See Basin. 

Ikittis. Still it folloires me ! 

The thing in bUck, behind ; Mxm m the ran 

But shines, it haunts me? Gentle spirit leatre me 1 

Cannot you lay him, Aphobus : what an ugly IcMriu it has 1 

With eyes as big as sawcen, nostzila wider 

Then barbers btu<ms ! 

RaHdolpk*» Mmm Looting QUue, IMS. 

BARBICAN. More properly, but less 
commonly, barhaean, being from bar- 
bacana. Span, or low Latin. It was 
generally a small round tower, for the 
station of an advanced guard, placed 
just before the outward gate of the 
castle yard, or ballium. King on Ane, 
Castles : ArchaeoL, v. 309. 
[The barbican, a word derived from 
the Arabic, was properly the temporary 
fortification of woodwork erected in 
advance of the entrance gate to a 
castle or town when a siege was ap- 
prehended ; but eventually it became 
a permanent advanced fort.] 

n ithin tlie barbican a porter sate 

Day and night duly keq»ing watch and ward. 

Spent. F. q., II, ix, 85. 

Taken for a watch tower, or post of 
importance in general. 

That far dl-sceing eye 
Could soon espy 
What kind of waking man 
He had to highly set, and in what barUemn* 

B. Jon. Bpitkalamion, toL vii, p. 6. 

Minshew, on this word, relates a pun 
of a king of Spain, to an old captain 
with a ^ray beard, who had lost a 
town of which he was governor, "Per- 
disti mi villa y guard&ste la barba 
eana /" Did you loss my town and 
keep the barba cana f i. e., barbican, 
or gray-beard, 

Larbieana is found in low Latin as 
well as barbacana. See Du Cange. 
Stowe calls it a barbican, or burh- 
kenning, from which he seems to 
derive it ; i. e., from burh and kenn, 
being a place to kenn or view from, 
''commonly called barbican or burh- 
kenning^ for that same being placed 
on a high ground, and also builded 



of some good height, was in old time 
used as a watch tower for the citie, 
from whence a man might behold and 
view the whole citie.'* Stowe^s Survey 
o/Lond,, p. 52. 
BARBING. A cant term for clipping 
of gold ; quasi, shaving it. 

Ay, and jperha^ thy neck 
Within a nooae, for unndnng gold, and b&fiin§ it 

B.j0n.JldL,l,l, 

BARDASH. An unnatural paramour. 
Bardachio, Ital. 

Cato, amottK other thinn, hit b&n in Uie teelh with a 
certain barduk, whom ne bad enticed from Rome into 
Firance with promise of rich rewards. This womanfy 
yoaUibei]ifl;atafeait,fcc Cnmor.B'ut.Mod.^^.Vn. 

So in the note on Ingle, in Qsell's 
Rabelais : 

The Spaniards spell it Tn^ whidi witli them mmm 
nothing else than the groin, not a bnrdaak. 

VoL i. p. 157. 

BARDB. The proper word signifying 
horse-armour, for which 6ar6tf is gene- 
rally, but corruptly, used. See Min- 
shew, and Barrett's Alvearie. The 
word is French, Italian, and low Latin. 
The bardes consisted of the following 
pieces: the chamfron, chamfrein, or 
shaffron, the crinieres or main facre, 
the poitrenal, poitral or breastplate, 
and the croupiere or buttock piece. 
Grose on Ane, Armour, p. 29. 
See Barbe. 

BARDED. Armed or ornamented, but 
applied only to a horse. 

For at all alarmes he was the first man armed, and that 
at all points, and his horse ever barded. 

CoMines Hist, b^f Dtmet^ 1S98. 
There were a fire hundred men of arms in eyther hoot, 
with bnrdtd horses, all covered with iron. Hotmsked. 

Sometimes barded was contracted to 
bar'd. 

Shall our bof'i horses dimb von monntain tc^ 
And bid them battle where tney pitch their tents f 
Heywood:'s Ftur PrenHoes, O. PL, Ti, 5U. See also 64S. 

So also in Drayton : 

There floato the Ur'i steed with his rider dnnmM. 

MiraeUs <fMoH9. 
fAnd the men of armes here end there entemuai^edoii 
bari horses, whom the Persians use to call dibanani, 
harnessed all over with good corselets, and hmrd abool 
with guards of stcde. 

HolUauPs J m mias u u MamOimntf 160S. 

BAR'D CATER TRA, or more properly, 
barred guatre, trois. The name for 
a sort of false dice, so constructed, 
that the guatre and trois shall very 
seldom come up. 

I have suffered vour tongue, like a bar'd enter frs, to 
ran all this while and have not stopt it. 

Dekker's Honest Whore, part ii, 0. PL, iii. 487. 
Where fuUani hirii and low men bore great tway 
With the quiche nelpe of a bard eater trem, 

Tajflor'e Trav. qflSpenet, pt. IL 
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See Lanoret, Ftjllam, and Noyum. 
So likewise when other throws were 
excluded by londiDg, the dice were 
named accordingly. We read of 

Thow demi-4ar«, those tar sixe-aoea. 

Nobody and Somebody ^ 4to, 0. 8. 

They were chiefly used at the game of 
Novum, where five or nine were win- 
ning casts. 

Such be alao call'd lard eater /reai, became cominonly 
the longer end will of hia own sway drawe downewaida, 
and tune np to the eie eiee, nneke, deuce, at aee. The 
principal use of tiiem ia at Nomm, for lo long a paire 
of bard eater treas be walking on the bom^ lO lone 
can ye not cast fiTe nor nine nnleaa it be br a greM 
chance. Art pfJaggtmg^ 161S, C. 4. 

BARE, for bare-headed. It was a piece 
of state, that the senrants of the no- 
bi]ity, particularly the gentleman- 
usher, should attend bare headed: 
for which bare was often used. 

Hare with them for the great caroch, aiz horMS, 
And the two coachmen, with mr ambler bare. 
And my three women ; we will live i' ftuth 
Th' examples (rf the town, and govern it 

B. Jont. Detil i$ an Atty iv, 8. 

Coachmen also drove bare, when great 
state was assumed : 

Or a ideated lock, or a bareheaded coachman ; 
This sits like a sign where great ladies are 
To be sold within. B. /- Fl. Woman Hater, iii. 9. 
The wind blew't off {his hat) at Highgate, and my lady 
Woold not endure me light to take it up. 
Bat made me drive bareheaded in the rain. 

B. Jon. New /mi, tv, 1. 

In the procession to the trial in 
Shakespeare's King Henry VIII, one 
of the persons enumerated is a gentle- 
jnan-Qsher bare-headed. 

And be a viaooontess, to carry all 
Before her (as we say) her geutleman-naher, 
And cast off paeea, bare. B. Jon. Moan, Lady, ii, 8. 
Ana your coachman bald. 
Became he shall be bare enough. 

Ibid.,DenlanAu'n,i, 
Your 'sqnireahip's mother passed by (her huiiher [usher] 
lir. Pol^artin Iweheadtd^idan her). Ibid., Tale Tub, v, 7. 

And asrain * 

Wi£ her Fd-lfartin trnvbefen her. IHU., 10. 

fBARELY. Simply. 

Another, briefly, barely did relate 
The naked hoiioiix of a bare bald pate. 

Taylor'eWorieeAWi. 

-fBARE. The outside skin of an onion. 

Which done, atop the hole fiwt that is in the top of the 
onion with faite, and set the onion in the imbers to 
raast: and when yon do thinks that it is roasted 
enough, pidl off the barke* of it, and then bray it in a 
mortar untiil it be thicke like an emplaister, and apply 
it bote to the botch. 

BarrougVs Method o/Fhyeict, 1624. 

fTo BARK at the moan. To labour in 
vain. 

And thus my booke and oomparisDns end together ; 
for thus much 1 know, tiiat I nave but all this while 
hark'd at the moone, throwne feathers against the 
winde, built upon the sands, waah'd a blaclanore, and 
laboured in vame. Tayht^e Woriet, 1680. 

BARKING-DOGS Me not. This pro- 



▼erby which is still in use, is extant 
in the play of George-a-Greene. 

That I wul txy. Barking Mas bite not the sorest. 

O.PL.iii,4S. 

In Ray it is thus set down : 

Tlie neateat iarivrf bite not sorest; or, does UtaAbark 
at a distance bite not at hand. rroe., p. 76. 

BARLIBRE AK, or the last couple in hell. 
The name of a rural sport, very often 
alluded to by our poets, and apparently 
still used in some parts of Scotland. 
Dr. Jamieson^ in Barla-breikU, barley 
bracket says, ''This innocent sport 
seems to be almost entirely forgotten 
in the South of Scotland. It is also 
falling into desuetude in the North." 
He describes it thus : "A game gene- 
rally played by young people in a corn 
yard. Hence called barla-bracke, 
about the etacke. One stack is fixed 
on as the dule or goal ; and one per- 
son is appointed to catch the rest of 
the company, who run out from the 
dale. He does not leave it till they 
are all out of his sight. Then he sets 
out to catch them. Any one who is 
taken, cannot run out again with his 
former associates, being accounted a 
prisoner ; but is obliged to assist his 
captor in pursuing the rest. When 
all are taken, the game is finished; 
and he who is first taken is bound to 
act as catcher in the next game." 
The English game was very different 
from this. It is thus described by 
Mr. Gifford, chiefly from the passage 
of the Arcadia: "It was played by 
six people (three of each sex) who 
were coupled by lot. A piece of 
ground was then chosen, and divided 
into three compartments, of which 
the middle one was called hell. It 
was the object of the couple con- 
demned to this division to catch the 
others, who advanced from the two 
extremities ; in which case a change 
of situation took place, and hell was 
filled by the couple who were excluded 
by pre- occupation from the other 
places : in this ' catching,' however, 
there was some difficulty, as, by the 
regulations of the game, the middle 
couple were not to separate before 
they had succeeded, while th^ others 
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might break hands whenever they 
found themseiveB hard pressed. When 
all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple were said to be in hell, and the 
game ended." Note on Maannger, 
vol. iy p. 104. 

One of tlie poems most descriptive of 
it is that by Sir John Suckling, quoted 
in the same note, and beginning. 

Love, reason, hate did once bespeak 
Three mates to play at harUy-break, kc. 

And that in the Arcadia, cited below. 

Would I liad time 
To wonder at this la»t cavple in ktU* 

Sometimes alluded to in a contrary 
sense : 

Odevilal 
O, Hi9 Uut eonple tMtU came out ofkellt 

R. Brome*i Queen and C, ir, 4. 
And give her a new earment on the graaa. 
After a ooune at be^Uy-break or base. 

B.Jon, Sad Skep.X*' 

Both its names are alluded to in the 
following passage : 

I was in heU hut ; 'tis little less to be in a petticoat some- 
times. Shirley's Bird in a, Cage, O. Pk, viii, 396. 

It is thus exactly described by Sir 
Philip Sidney : 

Then couplra three be stmieht allotted there, 
They of both ends the middle two do flie. 
The two that in mid place, hell called, were 
Must strive with waiting foot and watching eye 
To catch of them, and them to krll to besre 
That they, as well as they, hell mav supply. 
There you may see that, as the middle two 
Do cjupled towards either couple make, 
They, false and fearful, do their hands undo. 

Arcadia, B. 1, EcL last 

The couples being paired, a male 
and female together, it seems that 
they sometimes solaced themselves in 
their confinement by kisses, as appears 
from the foUowing epigram : 

Barley break: or Last in HeU. 
We two are last in hell: what may we feare 
To be tormented or kept pris'ners here P 
Alas, if kissing be of pWues the worst, 
We'll wish in nsU we nad been last nnd first 

Herriek's Poewu, p. S4. 

That the middle place was called hell, 
is also said in a poem entitled Barley- 
breake, publ. 1607. 

Euphema now with Shetton is in hell 
(For so the middle roome is always call'd) 
He would for ever, if he mi^ht, there dwelL 

British BihUogr., i, p. 67. 

This term of hell was indiscreet, and 
must hare produced many profane 
allusions; besides familiarising what 
ought always to preserve its due effect 
of awe upon the mind. See the 
poem quoted by Dr. Drake in his 



Shakespeare and his Times, toI. i, 
p. 311. 

We learn from the communication of 
a kind friend, that it was played in 
Yorkshire within his memory, and 
among the stacks of com, but with 
some variations from the Scottish 
game. They had also another form 
of it, more resembling that in the 
Arcadia, which was practised in open 
ground. It is probable that it still 
subsists in all the northern counties. 
Our very puerile game of tag seems 
to be derived from it ; for there was 
a tig or tag in the Yorkshire game, 
whose touch made a prisoner. 
Barlibak is used as the name of an 
evil spirit, by Massinger, vol. i, 80. 

f Playings at harUy-break, foot-baU, dandng, setting 
cocks together by th' ears, to fight one another ; or 
what is more ridiculoas, matching them with coxoomba. 
who like tall fellows pelt them to death with sticks, as 
fishermen do whales, when they dare not come nigh 
them. Poor Bobin, 1738. 

fBARNABY. An old dance to a quick 
movement. 

Bounce, cries the port-hde, out they fly, 
And make the world dance BanuUg. 

Cotton's Virgil TnuestU, 

BARNACLE. A multivalve shell-fish 
(lepaa anati/era, Linn.) growing on 
a flexible stem, and adhering to loose 
timber, bottoms of ships, &c. ; an- 
ciently supposed to turn into a Solan 
goose; possibly because the name 
was the same. Whether the fish or 
the bird be meant in the following 
passage is not clear : 

We shall lose our time 
And all be tuned to hanudes or apes. 

Temp., ir, ac. last. 

The metamorphosis is mentioned by 
Butler in Hudibr., Ill, ii, 1. 655. By 
Bp. Hall, iv, 2, and others; and in 
this Latin enigma, 

Sam volncris, nam plnmosnm mflii corpiia, et abe 

Quamm remigio, qnimi Ubet, alta peto. 
Baud tamen e rducris foccundo semme naacor. 

Hand ovi tereti in cortice coocipior ; 
Sed mare me gignit, biforis sub t^imine eondiK, 

Ant in ventre trabis, quam tulit unda diu. 
niud idem tenero mihi pabula pnebet alnmno ; 

Fabula jam grandi suggerit i&nd idem. 

Pincieri JBnigtn^ i, 1, 

The notes show that many respectable 
men gave credit to the fable. 
Like other fictions, it had its yaria- 
tions : sometimes the barnacles were 
supposed to grow on trees, and thenoe 
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to drop into the sea and become geese ; 
as in Drayton*8 accoaat of Furness : 

Whereas tfaoM icatteT'd trees^ vhidi natnrally partake 
The fatness of the aofl, (in many a aliiny lake 
Their roots so deeply loak'd) send from their stodcy boughs 
A soft and samiy gum. from which those iree-gee$€ grow 
CaU'd bamade* by vs, which like ajelly first 
To the beholder seem, then by the fluxnre nars'd 
■^till great and greater timve, until yon well may see 
rhem tom'd to perfect fowls ; when dropping frcnn the 

tree 
into the menr pond which under them doth lie, 
Wax ripe, and taking wing, away in flocks do fly. 

Po/jro2»., song 27, p. 1190. 

From this fable, Linnaeus has formed 
bis triml name anati/era, goose- or 
d lick-bearing. See Donovan's British 
Shells plate vii, where is a good de- 
scription of the real animal, and an 
excellent specimen of the fabulous 
account, from Gerard's Herbal. 
BARNE. A child. A word still retained 
in the northern dialects, supposed to 
be from 6om, that which is bom^ 
Datus. 

Mernr (m % a hamtl a very prettv hanu. 

Win,TaU/m,Z. 

BARNE-BISHOP, t. <?., boy-bishop. See 
Nicholas, St. 

t BARONET. Iliis word was in use long 
before the time of James I in the sig- 
nification of a lesser baron. 

Dukes, earls, barons, and baroneites might use livery 
of our lord the king, or his collar, he 

sua. temp. Hen. IF. 

fBARRACADO. To barricade. 

Though yon shut up and harraeado your dorea and 
windowea, as hard as your hearts and heads were 
lamd against your distreBsed brethren, yet death will 
find you, and leave yon to judgement. 

Taglof'* Workee, 1680. 

BARRED. For barded, which see. 

Both armed cap-a^^ee upon their barred horse. 
Together fiercely flow. Draft. Pol., zii, p. 904. 

tBARRED-GOWN. The gowns of the 
judge, and other officers of the law, 
had broad stripes or bars of gold lace 
in front. 

BARRIERS. To fight at barriers; to 
fight within lists. This kind of con- 
test is sometimes called simply bar-- 
riers: 

Noble youth, 
I pity thr sad fate.— Now to the harriert. 
{They fyU tU barriers, first single pairs, then three 
to three.) tiu. Coromboruu 0. FL, vi, 341. 

The great barriers moulted not more feathers, than he 
Hath shed hairs, by the confession of his doctor. 

Ibid^ p. S45. 

fB ARTHOLOM E W BABY. A gawdily 
dressed doll, such as appears to have 
been commonly sold at Bartholomew 
Fair. 



Her petticoat of sattin. 

Her gown of crimson tabbr, 
Lac'd up before, and spangl'a ore^ 

Just nke a Bartholomew ba^. 

Wit and Dr^lery, 1688, p. 84S. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG. Roasted pigs 
were formerly among the chief at- 
tractions of Bartholomew Fair, Lon- 
don : they were sold piping hot, in 
booths and on stalls, and ostenta- 
tiously displayed, to excite the appe- 
tite of passengers. Hence a BarthoUh 
mew pig became a common subject of 
allusion : the Puritan railed against it, 

For the very calling it a Barthciomew pig, and to nt 
it so, is a spice of idolatry, B. Jons. Bart. liur, i, 6. 

Falstaff, in coaxing ridicule of his 
enormous figure, is playfully called 
by his favorite. 

Thou whoreson little tidy Bartkoloatew boar-mtf . 

SlTm. /F;ii,4. 

Dr. Johnson thought that paste-pigs 
were there meant : but the true Bar^ 
tholomew pigs were substantial, real, 
hot, roasted pigs; as may be seen 
throughout the above play of old Ben, 
where Ursula, the pig-woman, is no 
inconsiderable personage. Gayton 
also speaks of the pig-dressers. 

Like Bartholomew Fair fig-dressers, who look like the 
dams, as well as the cooks of what they roasted. 

Fest. N., p. 57. 

The young wife in Jonson's play pre- 
tends a violent longing for pig, that 
she may be taken to the fair ; and it 
seems that her case was far from un- 
common. Davenant speaks of the 
Bartlemew pig^ 

That gaping lies on every stall. 
Tin female with great belly calL 

The pigs may still be there, but I fear 
the fair is now a place of too much 
mobbing and riot for ladies in that 
condition. There might also be paste- 
pigs, but, if so, they were very inferior 
objects, and meant only for children. 
Mrs. Ursula also tells us the price of 
her pigs ; namely, five shillings, five 
shillings and sixpence, or even six 
shillings ! This was surely as dear in 
James Fs time, as a guinea lately. 
The highest price, of course, was to 
be asked of a longing woman. 
BASE, or BASS, v. To sing or play 
the base part in music. 

And the thunder 
That deep and dreadftd or^-pipe, prononne'd 
The name of Ftosper, it did base my trespass. 

Tem^m,^ 
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Bass is the usual orthography amoug 
musiciaos, and is supported by the 
deriyation, which is boMe, Fr ; but 
the pronunciatioD is in that case very 
irregular, and the use of the compa- 
rative, baser, as ''a baser sound," is 
still more decisive for base. The latter 
reason is Dr. Johnson's. 
BASE, or PRISON-BASE, or PRISON- 
BARS. A rustic game, which con- 
sisted chiefly in running. 

Lada more like to ma 
Hie eountiy base, tbtti to commit tach akiuliter. 

CsfM., T, S. 

The lines following give some land of 
picture of the sport : 

So ran they all aa they had been at hmet, 
Tbxj being chaaed that did othera chaoe. 

Spent. F. q^ Y, tiu, 5. 

To bid a base, means to run fast, 
challenging another to pursue. 

To Ha the wind a hate he now prepaiea. 

Skakeip. Ventauid Adorns, p. mS. 

Though in the following passage the 
allusion is rather obscure, 

Indeed I hid the base far Protheoa. 2Wo Gent., i, S. 

in this it is clear : 

We will find comfort, money, men, and frienda, 
Ere long to bid the English king a base. 
How aay, voung prince, what Uiink you of the match ? 
IV. 1 thmk king Edward will outrun ua alL 

Marlow's Bd. II, O. ?l, ii, 878. 

N.B. It is tliere misprinted abase, in 
one word : the context demonstrates 
what it ought to be. 
fChapman uses the word to base, or, 
as there spelt, bace, in the sense of to 
rush about, to run quickly (Odyss., z): 

All ao iprigfatly given 
That no room can contain them ; but about 
Bace by the dama, and let their apirita out. 

BASE-COURT. The outer, or lower 
court. 

My lord, in the base-eourt he doth attend 
To apeak with yon ; mayt pleaae yon to come down. 

jRt(rA.I/,iJi, 8. 
Into the base-court then ahe did me lead. 

Tower qf Doctrine, Percjf, Anc. Foet., i, p. 106. 

BASELARD. See Baslabd. 
BASEN. Extended as with astonish- 
ment. 

And Btare on him with bi|^ looks basen wide, 
WandYing what miater wight he was, and whence. 

Sjpens. Moth. Hub. Tale, 1. 670. 

Perhaps the same as Bawson ; which 

BASENET, BASSINET, BACINET. A 

very light helmet, so called from its 
resemblance to a bason, consequently 
without a visor, properly, though 
sometimea that part was added. — 
Knights when fatigued often wore 



them for ease, instead of their helmets. 
They were commonly worn by our in- 
fantry in the reigns of Edward If, 
III, and Richard IF. See Grose on 
Anc. Armour. F. Bacineium apud Da 
Csnge. 
BASES, s. pi. A kind of embroid- 
ered mantle which hung down from 
the middle to about the knees, or 
lower, worn by knights on horse- 
back. 

About hia middle hee had. in ateede of bases, a long 
doak of ailke, which nnhandaomely, aa it needes must, 
became the wearer. Sidney's Arcadia^ b. i, p. 62. 

All heioick penona are pictured in basss and bualdns. 

Gayton, Test. Votes, p. 218. 

Bases were also worn on other occa- 
sions, and are thus exactly described 
in a stage direction to a play by Jasper 
Maine. " Here six Mores dance, after 
the ancient Ethiopian man ner. Erect 
arrowes stuck round their heads in 
their curled hair instead of quivers. 
Their bowes in their hands. Their 
upper parts naked. Their nether, 
from the wast to their knees, covered 
with bases of blew satin, edged with 
a deep silver fringe," &c. Amorous 
War re, iii, 2. 

The colour of her bases waa almoft 

like to Uie fiilliug whitiah leaves and drie, — 

With cipreaae tnuika embroder'd and emboet 

Harr. Ar., xxxii, 47. 
The wicked Steele aeac'd deen in his right aide. 
And with hia atreaming blooa hia bases dide. 

Fttirf. Tasso, vii, 41. 

Butler has used it in Hudibras to 
express the butcher's apron : 

With ganUet blue, and bases white. I, ii, 769. 

Dr. Johnson has twice misinterpreted 

this word. See Base, No. 3 and 5, in 

his Dictionary. 

In a passage of Ariosto, they are worn 

by ladies instead of petticoats. Harr., 

xxzvii, 25. 

In the original, sopravesta is the word 

corresponding to bases. 

We find a pair of bases mentioned in 

the play of Pericles, ii, 1, where it is 

wrongly interpreted '' armour for the 

legs." 

On the other hand, a petticoat serves 

for bases, in Massinger. 

And in Spenser, a woman's petticoats 

and apron serve instead of cuirass and 

bases : 

In womana weedea that ia to manhood ahame^ 
And put before hia lap an apron white 
Insteadofcmietab vuXboieswi (he fight F. Q.,y, r,90. 
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In BriUnm. 

Two oontraries mare Kknioiu fam tppean 

When eadi to other tuey be placed neaze t 

Untill I knew thia axiom I did mnae 

Why irentlemen so madi do %aau uae ; 

Yet Brillua' heae$ adda to Brill no ^race, 

Bot make him baaer who by birth la baae. 
Gentilttie then BrillaB ftrat ahoold get. 
Before baae Brillua do in ioMsf jet jBook i, £pigr. 6. 

Tour petticoat aenrea for ic«M to thia warrior. 

Piet.^ act ii, 1. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Gifford*B 
conjecture on the subject (Massinger, 
▼ol. iii, p. 141) was nearly right. 
The word also occurs in Parad. Lost., 
ix, 36, where it is falselj interpreted 
houxings/yvk the best editions, on the 
authority of Richardson. 

To BASH. To be ashamed, 

Neither hash I to aay, that the people of Bome invaded 
thia isle, nther upon a greedy mind to encroch, than 
any juat title thereto. 

Holkuurs Ammiamu Mareettinut, 1000. 
And thia hask noi thoae to doe, in whcae auncestora 
time a aenatoor was taxed and fined bv the oenaour, 
that durst, whilea it was not decent and seemly, kiaae 
his owne wife before the daughter of fhem both. Ihd. 

6ASILIARD. See Baslabb. 
BASILISCO. In Shakespeare's King 
John is this passage : 

What means this scorn, thou most untoward knare f 
Phil. Knight^ knight» good mother, BoHHgeo like. 

Jaktit i,l. 

This is an allusion to an old play, en- 
titled Soliman and Perseda, in which 
a foolish knight, called Basiliseo, 
speaking of his own name, adds. 

Knight, good fdknr, knight, kidght. 

And is answered immediately, 

Knare, good fellow, knave, knave. Oriff. <^Drtm.t ii, p. 910. 

BASILISK, 9, A species of ordnance. 

Which with our bombuds, shot, and hanliskt 
We rent in sunder at our entry. 

Jew of MalU, 0. PI., viii, 888. 
Of iMtlUfa, of cannon, auverin. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 8. 

Also an imaginary creature. See 

COCKATBICB. 

BASKET, «. It was customary formerly 
to send the relics of the sheriff's 
table in baskets, to the poor confined 
in the prisons. 

Wliere vou shall howl all day at the gate, for a meal 
at nijdit from the basket. 

Skirlty'e Bird in a Cage, O. Fl., viii, S69. 
Did our charity redeem thee out of prison, — 
Wliere the sheriff's basket, and hia biroken meat 
Were your festival exoeedinga. MoMnng City Mad., i, 1. 

Out, you d<^ Inch, 
The vomit of all prisons.— 
Still spew'd out 
For lyin|; too heavy o' the baeket. B. J<m$. Jlek., i, 1 

That IS, for eating too much ; taking 
too large a share out of the basket, 
fBASKET. The basket into which the 
broken meat from the table was thrown 
and gbren away generally in charity. 



fBASKBT-CHAIR. An easy chair. 

Nor. at hia board together being sat, 

With words, nor touch, scarce looka adulterate. 

Nor when he, swoln and pamper'd with high (lure, 

Site down and snorta, cag'd m hia basket chair, 

Muat we usurp his own bed any more. 

Nor loM and play in hb houae aa before. 

Bonnets Foetat, p. 66. 

BASIN, or BASON, custom. When 
bawds and other infamous persons 
were carted, it was usual for a mob 
to precede them, beating metal basins, 
pots, and other soundins vessels, to 
increase the tumult, and call more 
spectators together. 

And aend her home 
Divested to her flannel in a cut. 
Lot, AaA let ha toc^iaajk beat the baeontAm ha. 

B. Jon. New Inn, ir, 8. 
With seamfal sound of baeen, pot, and pan. 
They thought to drive him thence, like oeea in iwannea. 

Harr Arwt.,XT^89. 
Then like a strumpet drove me from their eeUa, 
With tinkling pans, and with the noise of bells. 

Browne's Brit. Fast., 1, 4. 

See also Promoa and Cassandra, act iv, 
2, part ii. 

It seems that the hire of their basins 
for this purpose ' was profitable to 
barbers, for it is uttered as an execra- 
tion against Cutbeard : 

Let there be no bawd carted that year, to n»t^ • 
bason of his. B. Jon. Sil. Wowi., iii, 6. 

This ceremony is introduced in the 
second part of Dekker's Honest 
Whore, 0. PL, iii, 481.83, and is 
there accounted for : 

Duke. Why before her does the baton ring? 

These basons were made of brass. 
Bp. Hall uses brass-bason aa a phrase 
for a barber : 

0£seuh»e! how rife ia phyrie made. 

When eacti brasse-baeon can professe the trade. Sat. iv, L 

Hence the similarity between a bar- 
ber's bason and a helmet. See also 
Orerbury's Characters, K. i, b. 
See also Bride-bowl. 

BASLARD, s. A short sword or dagger. 
Basalardus or baselardus, low Latin. 
See Du Cange; who says, "Ensis 
breris species, genus pugionis yel 
sicse ;" and adds, *' Gallis olim base- 
laire, nunc eoutelas,*' 

Where not in robes, but with our baslardes bright, 
We came to parle of the publique weale. 

Jfirr.for Mag., p. 284. 

Stowe calls it basiliarde, and speaks 
of it as the weapon with which Sir 
W. Walworth first wounded Wat Tvler. 

The mayor having receyved his stroke drew his baH- 
Horde, and grievcmaly wmmded Wat in the neck. 

londem, 1699, p. 173. 
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The ttstnto of 13 Bichard 11. wyll that no lenrukt of 
httsbuidrye, ne labourer, nor servant of artificer, nor 
of vitayller, shall beare hoielarde^ dagger, nor spere 
imon peyne of forfeiture. 

Cited in Cau. Liter., t61. x, p. 168, Ist ed. 

fBASSE. The base, in music See Base. 

A h*t$e or base string : that string that maketh the 
base Bonnd. Nomntelator. 

fBASSE. A kiss. A common word iu 
the sixteenth century. 

irw. Ye. let hym bee* 

Idoo not passel 

Com now, a batuf 

Hon. Rec. Nay, syr, as for loitjftt 

From hence none passys. 

But as in gage 

Of maryage FUtjf of Wit mti Science. 

BASTA. Properly an Italian word, 
signifying it t# enough, or let it suffice, 
but not uncommon in the works of 
our ancient dramatists, which proves 
it to have been then current. 

IKute, content thae, for I have it AiIL Tarn. Shr., i, 1. 

fBASTANED. To buy a bastaned gown 
of a person, i.e., to beat him. 

I Udd him that he did Ire in so saying, and that I 
wold try on the flrysh of htm, or by a baetaned gown 
of him, if he wer not prisoner in the Towr. 

Dr. Dee'e Diary, 1593. 

BASTARD, 8. A kind of sweet Spanish 
wine, of which there were two sorts, 
white and brown. According to 
Minsbew's explanation it was a raisin 
wine ; but he was mistaken. 

Spaine bringeth forth winea of a white colour, but 
much hotter and stronger, as sacke, mmney, and 
bojtard. Cogkan*t Haven of Healik, p. 2S9. 

We shall have all Uie world drink broicn ana white 
bastard. Meat, for M., iii, 2. 

It was common in taverns. 

Score a pint of battard in the Half-moon. 

1 Hen. TV, 0,4. 

And again : 

Why then your broipn baetard is yonr only drink. 

See also 0. PI., iii, 292, and ▼, 328. 
It is said in one passage to be heady : 

I was drunk with bastard. 
Whose nature is to form thinn, Uke itself. 
Heady and monstrous. JS. / Fl. Tamer Tam'd, ii, 1. 

Burton mentions it among hot and 
strong liquors and componnds. 

AH black wines, overhot, compound, strong, thick 
drinks, as muscadine, malnisie, aUegant, rumny, 
brown'^aetard, metheglen, and the like. 

4/nat. of Mel., p. 70, 

In the churchwarden's accounts for 
the parish of St. Lawrence, Reading, 
in 1.509, is this article : 

Fayed for a aaait of bastard for the singers of the 
Passhyon on Falme Sondaye, 4d. 

Coales's BuuUng, p. 217. 

BASTILE, 8. A castle. 

Mirror for Magist., 167, and Hudibras, 
ii, 1150. See Todd's Johnson. 

fBASTON. A staff. Fr. 

BacnluB. A baeton : astaffe : wherewith to camr atub, 
kc, a ooLe-ataffe. Nomenclator. 



BAT, #. A club, or large stick. We 
hardly regard this as an obsolete 
word : yet it is never used now, 
except in an appropriated sense ; as 
cncket-6a^. 

Ill try whether your costard or my ia/ be the harder. 

Lear, iv, 6. 
And each of yon a good io/.on his neck. 
Able to lay a good man on the ground. 

Oeor^e-a-Greene, O. PL, iii, 42. 

fBATALIA. The order of battle. Fr. 

Wee, beine upon another hill opposite to him, dmr 
downe, ana into batalia, to give on, though upon the 
month of his cannon : which would have made hot 
worke. Arthur Wil$om*» Autobiography 

fTo BATE. To diminish; to subtract 
from. 

In time the mightr mountains tops be bated ; 
But, with their faU. the neighbour rales are iistted; 
And what, when Trent or Avon orerflowe. 
They reave one field, they on the next bestowe. 

Sjflvestar't Dm Bartnt. 

BATE, 8. Contention. 

Shall ever civil bate 

Gnaw and devour our taste? 

C<mnteu ofPembrok^a Amtonhu. 
She set my brother first with me at bate. 

Mirror for Moffist., p. 74w 
Breeds no bate with telling of discreet stcnies. 

2 Hen. IF, ii, ^ 

See Breedbate. 
BATE-BREEDING, adj. Apt to cause 
strife. 

This soar informer, this bate-ireeding niy. 

Sk. Venus and Adon. Malone s aupp., i, 43S. 

BATE, V. A term in falconry ; to 
flutter the wings as preparing for 
flight, particularly at the sight of 
prey ; probably from bat t re, Fr. 

That with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having newly bath'd. 

1 Hen. /F. iv, 1. 

It is a natural action with birds, 
after bathing, to shake the moic^ture 
from their wings ; also when desirous 
of their food, or prey, as in the 
following passage : 

No sooner are we able to prey for ourselves, but they 
brail and hood us so with sour awe of parents, that 
we dare not offer to bate at our desires. 

Albuatazar, O. PI., vii, 179. 
Hood my nnmann'd blood bating in my cheek. 

Bom. and J«l., iii. 9. 
Aftcrwarcis go leisurely against the wind, then unhood 
her, and before she bate, or find any check in her eye, 
whistle her off from yonr fist) fairly and sc^y. 

Gentl. Beer., 8vt>, p. SA. 

The true meaning of the word is 
beautifully exemplified in the follow- 
ing passage of Bacon : 

Wherein (viz. in matters of business) I would to God 
that I were hooded, that I saw less ; or that I could 
perform more : for now I am like a hawk that bates, 
when I see occasion of service ; but cannot fly be^ 
cause I am ty'd to anoUier's fist. Letter ii. 

Bate me an ace, quoth Boulton. Pro- 
verb. The history of this Boulton, 
and the origin of the proTerb» are 
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equally unknown : he might, perhaps, 
have asserted at some time that he 
had all the tricks at cards, when 
there was an ace against him; or 
some such thing. According to an 
account in Ray's ProT., p. \77i queen 
Elizabeth, by aptly citing this pro- 
verb, .detected that it was wanting in 
a collection presented to her. It was 
asserted, that all the proverbs in the 
English language were there ; " Bate 
me an ace, quoth Bolton,** answered 
the queen, implying that the asser- 
tion was probably too strong; and, 
in factj that very proverb was want- 
ing. 

The following epigram points out the 
author of the collection mentioned by 
Bay: 

Stamdm eoffitatumei nuUores, 
A pamphlet waa of Prorerbs ]>en'd by Polton, 
Wherein he thought all sorta included were ; 
Untill one told him, BaU m' an aee, quoik BohUou. 
Indeed (aaid he) that proTerbe is not there. 

The Miutne, hy H. P. 

We find it in some of the old dramas : 

After what sort, I pray thee tell me. 
Orimme. Nay there, bate me oh aee, quoth Boulton. 
DoMOH and Pithtas, 0. PL, i, 224. 

Where it means, excuse me there; as 
also in the following : 

Bate me an ace, quoth BoulUmr Toah, yonrmindl 

know: 
Ah sir, you would belike let my cock sparrows goe. 

Promoe and Caseandra, ir, 7. 
f JJor. I use all to George Philpota at Dowgate; heea 
the best backswordeman in England. 
nt. Bate me an aee of that, quoth Bolton. 
Har. lie not bate ye a pinne on't, sir ; for, by this 
cndgell, tis true. Flay of Sir Thomas More, p. 18. 

BATFUL, adj. Fruitful; fattening. 
From to batten. 

Where streams of nulk thro* bal^l vaDies flow. 

Drayl. Moeee, p. 1577. 

Frequently in his Polyolbion. See 
Todd. 

f And have I seen Vemoila's batfrU fidda^ 

Strew'd with ten thousand helms, ten ttunuand 

shields, 
Where famous Bedford did our fortune trie. Drayton. 

fTo BATLE. To fatten. The meaning 
of the word in the first of these 
examples is not quite clear. 

Nerertnelesse Faitii went to mother Redcaps, and by 
the way met with Joyce, who very kindly batled her 
penny with her at a fat pig. Tavlor^s Jrorhut 1(^. 
I et he waa of so free a nature, and careless of money, 
when he had it (though solicitous to get it), that he 
batled in his own bounrjr. Wilton's History of James I. 

BATLET, #. The instrument with 
which washers ' beat their coarse 
clothes. Johnson. A regular dimi- 
nutive from bat; meaning, therefore, 
a small bat. 



And I remember Idssing of her batlet, and tiie eowt 
dugs that her pretty chop'd hands had milk'd. 

As you like it, ii, 4. 

I find the same implement called a 
beetle elsewhere : 

Huswife, go hire her, if yon yeerely ^re 
A lamldn more than use, you that miKht ssTe 
In Kothina beetles, for her hands woi:wl passe 
To serve tnat purpose, tho' yon daily wash. 

Browne's Brit. Past., ii, 1, p. 15. 
Have I Uv'd thus tons to be knock'd o' th' head 
With half a washing-beetle ? 

B. Ir Fl. Tamar Tam*d, ii, 6. 

See Bebtle 
fBATOON, or BATTOON. A staff; a 
mace. Fr. 

I do but think how I 
Shan bastinado o'r the ordinaries. 
Arm'dwith my sword, battoone, and foot He walk 
To give each rank its due. No one shall acape. 

Cariwright's Ordinary, 165L 
They assaulted him with their batoons, whiles our 
mamnan resting himself did look upon them, and said. 



you will not threaten to whip one any more ? 

Comical History ofFraneion, 166i 
Diek. Thanks, good sir, but will tne captain caterer 



Take the battoon so kindly ; I ne're thought 
Patience a souldier's virtue untill now. 

Marriage Broaktr, 1863. 

fBATTALOUSE, adj. Combative. 

Holds firm his stand. 
Of battaiouse bristles : (said of a boar.) 
Byron's Tragedy. 

BATTEN, V. To feed, or fatten. This 
word can hardly be called obsolete, 
having been used by Pope, Prior, 
and Gay (see Johns. Diet.) : but it 
is so far disused as to be obscure to 
some readers. It occurs in Hamlet, 
iii, 4, and in Marlow's Jew of Malta, 
O. PI., viii, 354. 

tThus they batten here; but the divell wiH enaw 
their bones for it. Jrmin, Nest oj Ninnies, 16061 

fBATTERFANGED. Beaten. 

A poore labouring man was married and matched to a 
creature that so much used to scold waking, that she 
had much adoe to refraine it sleeping, so that the 
poore man was so batterfang'd and belaboured with 
tongue mettle, that he was weary of his life. 

Taylor^s Workes, 16S0. 

BATTIL, or BATTEL, »• n. To grow 
fat. Also actively, to fatten others. 

For deep, they said, would make her batHl better. 

sp. F. q.. VI, viii, sa 

Ashes are a marvellous iinprovement to baUle barren 
land. JZay'fJProv.,238. Also 360. 

Cotgrave has, ''to battle^ or get flesh, 
prendre chair." 
BATTLE. The main or middle body 
of an army, between the van and rear. 

The vaward &bin hath in government, 
The duke of Lancaster the batleU guides. 
The duke of Clarence with the rerewaid went 

Harrington's Ariost., xvi, 86. 
Sould. Be yours the vaward. 
Soph. I will give the charge. 
Sntld. Tumus, have you uie rereward ; I the battle. 
Four Prentices of Land., 0. PL, vi, 689. 

See Strutt on the Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c., vol. iii, p. 2i where is an 
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account from an old MS. of the me- 
thod of regulating these divisionB. 

fBATTLE. A small boat. See Howel's 
Londinopolis, 1657, p> 85. 

To BATTLE is still current in Oxford 
for taking provisions from the but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat my cQHUBOiii wit]iagcx)d gtomach, and Mtltd 
with ducration. Pur%ta», Mftkme't Supply ii, p. 64S. 

Cot grave has this sense also : 

lb hattU (as BcholAn do in Oifivd}, 6tre debitenr aa 
ooUige pour us nvres. 

He adds, 

Mot iu6 Benlement dei J«onM tedlien de l^a]li▼enit< 
d'Ozfoid. 

BAUBLE, or BABLE, «. Baubella, in 
low Latin, signifies toys, jewels i but 
that word being found only in Hove- 
den, it is as probable that the English 
may be the original as the contrary ; 
perhaps both are from babiole^ Fr. 
Baciballum is found in Petronius 
Arbiter in a similar sense; and 
Bov/3a\ca in Julius Pollux, v. 16, 
for bracelets. See Junius, in Bable. 
In its general signification this word 
is yet current ; but the office of fool 
being obsolete, its meaning, as a 
badge of it, requires explanation. 
A fooFs bauble was a short stick, 
with a head ornamented with ass's 
ears, fantastically carved upon it. 
Its form may be seen at fig. 12 in 
the plate subjoined to the first part 
of Hen. IV, in Mr. Steevens's edition ; 
and in Mr. Donee's Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, pi. 3, vol. ii. 

An idiot holds his tauhU for a Rod, 

And keeps Uie oath which by that god he swesn. 

Tit. Jnd., T, 1. 
It had been fitter tm yon to hare found a fool's coat 
and a bauble. Lingua, 0. PL, t, 129. 

If every fool ifaonld wear a babU, fewel would be dear. 

Sa^'s Prtn., p. 108. 

It was also the subject of another 
proverb, which» as well as several 
allusions made to it, was of a licen- 
tious nature. 0. PI., viii, 15. AlFs 
W,, iv, 5. Romeo, ii, 4. 979, a. — 
It appears from the French proverb 
subjoined by Ray, that the equivalent 
word in that language was marotte, 
which is now used for a person's 
particular foible, or hobby-horse. 
Cesi-la sh marotte : It is his hobby- 
horse. 
Apparently as an adjective : 



Doth knock 
SahU babes against the rock. SotUkweU, p. 61, Isted. 

fBAUCKT. Sized. (?) 

Grtrndiuseulms kme frofecttu est. He was a good 
stabbleboy ; apretieMni^irf ladde, and of a good stature 
when he went Irom hence. Terence in BngUeky 1614. 

BAUDKIN. The true form of a word, 
afterwards corrupted into bodkin, in 
the phrase cloth of bodkin, Battdkin 
was formed from the low Latin Bal- 
dicus, Baldekinus, which itself was 
derived, says Du Cange, from Bal- 
daeco (Baldach), an oriental name for 
Babylon [Bagdad], being brought from 
thence. It was the richest kind of 
stufif, the web being gold, and the 
woof silk, with embroidery. *' Pan- 
nus omnium ditissimu», cujus utpote 
stamen ex filo aun, subtemen ex 
serico texitur, plumario opere inter- 
textus." Du Cange, Spelman simi- 
larly defines it. See his Glossary. 
Minshew ridiculously derives it from 
bawd; because, he says, it was in- 
vented by such penons as an attrac- 
tive ornament. For the examples, 
see Bodkin, cloth of. Baldaquin in 
French, and Baldachino, Italian, are 
explained by Cotgrave and Florio. 
Bullokar has the word rightly, baud- 
kin; and defines it, " Stufle or cloth 
made partly of silk, and partly of 
gold and silver." He calls it also 
tinsell, which now has a different 
meaning. 

G. Gascoigne has the word in its 
original form : 

I\ar ctoih of gold, or tinsel fiRiuie, 

For baudkin, broydrie, cutworks, or conceits. 

He set the idiippes of merchantmen on worke. 

Steeie-OUuee, ▼, 788. 

BAUSIN, or BAWZON. A badger. 

His mittons were of bawMom's sldn. 

Draft. BcL, ir, p. 1408. 

BAVIAN, the same as babian, A 
baboon, or monkey; an occasional, 
but not a regular character in the old 
Morris dance. From baviaan, Dutch ; 
in German pavian, a great monkey. 
He appears in act iii, sc. 5, of the 
Two Noble Kinsmen, where his office 
is to bark, to tumble, to play antics, 
and exhibit a long tail, with what 
decency he could. So babouin in 
French, and our baboon. See Ba- 
bian. 
The account given of it by Messrs. 
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Steevens and Toilet, in the disserta- 
tion sabjoiDed to first part of Hen. IV, 
is very erroneous. They would make 
him a sort of fool, and a regular 
appendage to the Morris, which if he 
had been, he would have been more 
frequently mentioned. 

My fiiend, cany your tail withont offa&ee 
Or scandal to the Udiea. and be sure 
Ytra tumble with aadacitr and manhood : 
And when yon bark, do it with judgment. 

See Thunberg's Trav., i, 226. 
BAVIN. Brush wood, or small fagots, 
made of such light and combustible 
matter, used for lighting fires. Still 
in use in some counties. 

The skipping Idng, he ambled up and down 
With shutow jesters and rash barin wits 
Soon kindled and soon burnt. 1 Hen. TV, lit, S. 

Batuu will bare their flashes, and youth their fancies, 
the one as soon quenched as the other is burnt. 

Mother Bambit, 1694. 
The WmH, thongh it bvroe bright, is but a blaze. 

Eupkuei, 6. i, b. 
With ooala and with ianui, and a good warm chair. 

Old Song. 

Bavins are still advertised for, under 
that name, by some of our public 
offices. 
BAWCOCE. A burlesque word of en- 
dearment, supposed to be derived from 
beau eoq : but rather perhaps from 
boy and cock. 

Why that's my btencock. Wliat has imuteh'd tliy 
noae? W.TaU,i,i. 

Good hawcockt bate thy rage I use lenity, sweet chuck P 

Hen. r, in, 2. 

See also Twelfth N., iii, 4. — In both 
the latter passages it is immediately 
joined with chuck or chick, which 
seems to prove that it meant boycock 
or young cock. 
BAWSON. A large unwieldy person. 
Possibly from baunn, a badger, that 
being a clumsy beast. 

Peaee, yon fat btuoson, peace. linffnoy 0. PI., t, S82. 

Coles has ** a great bawsin, ventrosus." 
Chatterton has thrice used batosyn, 
which seems to be the same word, in 
the sense of large : this was probably 
on the authority of Skinner, who ex- 
plains it, *' Maffnua, grandis ;*' also, 
''Ventriosus, quia scilicet sesquipe- 
dalis abdominis sarcinam magna cum 
difficultate trahit et circumfert.*' 
Conjecturing it to be from bauch, a 
paunch, and zichen, to drag. Etym, 
Toe. amn, Antiq, Chatterton proba- 
bly had it from Skinner. See Battle 



of Hast., 2d, 690; Englysh Met., 
131 ; Mia, 57. 
BAT. A principal division in a build- 
ing ; probably, as Dr. Johnson con- 
jectured, a great square in the frame- 
work of the roof, whence barn of three 
bays is a barn twice crossed by beams. 
In large buildings, having the Gothic 
framework to support the roof, like 
Westminster Hall, the bays are the 
spaces between the supporters. 
Houses were estimated by the number 
of bays: 

If this law hold in Tienna ten years. Til rent the 
fiurest house in it, after three-pence a hay. 

Meat, for M., a, 1. 
Of one btijf^t breadth, God wot, a silly ooate 
Whose thatched spars are fuir'd with sluttish soote. 

HaU, Sat. t, 1. 

As a term among builders, it also sig- 
nified every space left in the wall, 
whether for door, window, or chimney. 
See Chambers's Diet, and Kersey. 
Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, makes 
a bay a space of a definite size, " a 
bay of building, mensura viginti- 
quatuor pedum," t. e,, the measure of 
twenty-four feet, 
f BAY. A dam or wear in a river. 

Agger, Virg. x<^,;(ovf.irpd<rxMfia, Af({(eslft<nft1ium 
terra adrersus fluminis impetuni. Lev6e ou cliaus8£e 
d'une riTiere. A dam, bay, banke, or hill of earth 
heaped up on hie to keepe the water out or in. 

Ifonun^Ator. 

To BAY. To bathe. 

He feedea upon the cooling shade, and bayet 
Hiisweatie forehead in the breathing wind. 

Spent. F. Q., I, Tii. S. 

BAY WINDOW. Made from Bay, 
supra; not, according to Minshew, 
from its resemblance to a bay on a 
coast, or round, for it was usually 
square. Bow window has now effec- 
tually supplanted it, in practice, and 
implies a semicircular sweep, like a 
bow. 

In which time, retiring myself into a bay-window. 

B. Jon. Cynthta's Rev., iv, 8. 
Why it hath bay-windows as transparent as barrica- 
does. and the clear stones towards the south are as 
lustrous as ebony. Twelfth N., iv, 3. 

Mr. Tyrrwliitt, in his Glossary to 
Chaucer, thus explains it : ''A large 
window, probably so called because 
it occupied a whole bay, i. e., the 
space between two cross beams.'' 
We have the authority of an old dic- 
tionary for asserting, that a bay-win' 
dow meant also a balcony. In the 
English part of Coles' Dictionary we 
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find "a bay-window, Menianum ;*' and 
in the Latin, Menianum is translated 
a balcony, or gallery. Meniana were 
called from Menius a Roman, who 
invented them. See Festus, and 
Yossius Etym. Ling. Lat. Minahew 
confirms the interpretation of Coles, 
translating it L. Menianum^ L Bal- 
cone, G. Une saillie, ou prqfet de 
maison, T. Ein arkel, ob forniam ; 
which comes very near to our present 
expression of doto-window. So again, 
Balcone, qui balza fuora. See him 
both in bay and window. Thus the 
word served at times in both senses. 
Cotgrave adheres to the more common 
signification, translating bay-window, 
''Grande fenestre de bois, de char- 
penterie.'* 
BAYARD. Properly a bay horse ; also 
a horse in generaL Rinaldo*s horse 
in Ariosto is called Baiardo, " As 
bold as blind bayard^* is a very ancient 
proverb, being found in Chaucer, 
Troil., i, 218. See also Ray, p. 80 
It is alluued to in the following pas- 
sage : " Do you hear, sir Bartholomew 
Bayard, that leap before you look ?*' 
Match at Midnight, 0. PI., vii, 435. 
Perhaps the whole proverb might be 
''as bold as blind bayard that leaps 
before he looks," in allusion to ano- 
ther proverb, ** Look before you leap." 
I find the expression in a sermon of 
Edward the Sixth's time : 

I marvel not to much at blind bayards, which nerer 
take God't book in hand. 

Bernard Gilpin's Serm., repnbl. 175S^ 
and suDJoined to hit Life. 
Who it more bold than is the bayard blind P 

Cavilf in Mirr.for Maaistr. 

A modern editor fancies that hold 
Bayard hWwAt^ to the famous chevalier 
9ana peur, but he is totally mistaken. 
Induction to Marston*s What you will, 
p. 202. See Bayus in Du Cange. 
See also Junius in Bayard. 

|-But the boldest bayard of all waa Wentworth, who 
■aid that the just rexi nnl of the Spaniard's imposition 
was the loas of the Low Coaulriea. Letter dated 1614. 

BAYNARD'S CASTLE. The residence 
of Richard III at the time of his 
usurpation. It was originally a forti- 
fied castle of great strength, built in 
the time of William I by a Norman 
of that name. After several changes, 



which are all detailed by Stowe (Lon- 
don, 1599, p. 47), it was rebuilt by 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester, and 
occupied by Richard as his represen- 
tative. It still gives the name to a 
ward of the city, called Castle Bay- 
nard Ward; and extends, by the 
Thames, from Paul's Wharf to Black 
Friars. Richard says. 

Bid them both 
Meet me within this boar at Bmmar^s CastU. 

RicL Til, iii, &. 

BEAD-ROLL, or rather BEDE-ROLL. 
A catalogue of prayers; and thence 
any inventory ; or perhaps, originally, 
a list of those to be prayed for in 
church. Kersey. 

We in the bead-roli here of our relig^nns brine 

Wise Ethelwald. Drayl. Foly., li. p. 865. 

Bede, in Saxon, means a prayer ; and 
beads may be found used for prayers, 
thus. 

Bring the holy water hither, 

Let us wa«h and prey together : 

When our brads are thus united. 

Then the foe will fly affirighted. ff0rriek,p.ZSS. 

BEAD-ROLL. A list of names; origi- 
nally of persons to be prayed for; 
afterwards, any list. 

Or tedious bead-roUes of descended blood. 
From father Japhet since Deucalion's flood. 

HaU, Sat. lY, iii, 5. 
t'Tis a dead world, no stirrinr, he hath CFoases, 
Rehearseth up a bead-roieU oi his leases. 

Rowlands, Knave of Harts, ISIS, 
f Else let my name be from tlnf brd-role rac'st* 
And be no more a goddesse, if I lose her. 

Heywood, Troia Britaniea, 1609. 

See Todd. 
BEADSMAN. From bede, a prayer, 
and from counting the beads, tbe way 
used bv the Romish church in num- 
bering their prayers; a prayerman. 
Commonly one who prays for an- 
other. 

F>r I will be thy headsman, Valentine. 

FaL A.nd on a lore-book pray for my nicoeai. 

^ 2V>o Gmt., i, 1. 

The office of a beadsman is thaa ex- 
pressed by Herrick : 

Yet in my depth of grief I'de be 
One that skotud drop kis beads for Uta. 

Worts S81. 

From this use, beads obtained their 
name. 
t7o BEAKE ones self. To bask ; to 
enjoy one's self. 

At home we take our ease, 

And beaks ourselTes in rat. 

KendaWs Flovftrs of Bptgrsmmn, 1577. 
Tea (poor creatures) t bey have been constrained to sit 
warm, and to lie soft, to be served in state, to drink 
wine in bowles, to be honoured, be worriiipped, to be 
crouched and kneeled unto, and to forthj wbertfbie 
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it tint yopt of Bome, when be lay beakinff himself in 
the miost of his luxurirs, had cause to cry ont Heu 
quoMtum patimvr pro Chrislo ! 

Symmaiu, Vindieatum of Charles /, 1648. 

fBEAKER. A large dritiking-glass, or 
vessel . The German becher. 

Fill me a beaker, looke it be good beere. 

Rowlands'* Knave of Harts. 
In others whole woods of cypress, ram'sthom, daffa- 
dillies, and juniper for sallets What they wanted in 
wine they made up in brandy and coffee, of which 
the emperor of Gehenna would makt: notliing to drink 
off at a draught a gold beaker as big as the tun of 
Heidelbergh. The Pagan Prince, 1690. 

Were ao(m prevail'd on to resign 
Their silver beakers, and their coin ; 
That such a just and holy strife 
Might want no wealth to give it life. 

Hudibras Redivivus, 1707. 

BEAM, or BEME. Bohemia. Bemer- 
landt, Coles' Lat. Diet. Cooper also 
has, "Boemia. A realme called 
Berne, inclosed within the boundes of 
Germanic." 

And talk what's done in Austria, and in Beam. 

Dratft. Ep. to Sandys, p. 1236. 
fTfiinking by lingring out tlie warres in length. 
To weaken and decay the Beamish strength. 

Ikiylor's Workes, 1630. 

j^BEAMY, adj. In form of beams, or 
rays. 

And eaven front contract, like to a slow 
And quiet stream his obscur'd thoughts did flow. 
With greater depths then could be fathom'd by 
The beamy lines of a judicious eye. 

Chamberlayne's Pharonmda, 1659- 

BEAN. The old method of choosing 
king and queen on Twelfth day, was 
by having a bean and a pea mixed up 
in the composition of the cake. They 
who found these in their portion of 
cake, were constituted king and queen 
for the evening. 

Now, now the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Wliere beau's the king of the sport her^ 
Besides we must know, ' 
Thcfes also 
Must revell as qneene in the court here. 

Herrick's Hesper., p. 876. 
Cut the cake: who hath the beane shall be 
Kinge ; and where the peaxe is she shall be queene. 

Nicholses Progresses, vol. ii. 
Ton may imagine it to be twelfth-day at night, and 
the bean found in the comer of your oike ; but it is 
not worth a vetch, I'll assure you. 

JUidd. New Wond., Ane. Dr., v, 279. 
tWhen the kin^ of Spain told Olivares of it first, he 
Blighted it, saying. That ne was but rey de havas, a 
bi^-cake king. SoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

See also Brand's Pop. Antiq., 4to ed., 
vol. i, 20, &c. 

This was borrowed from the French, 
who had their roi de la f^oe, on the 
same occasion. 
BEANS. "Three Vlw^ heoM in a 
blue bladder." 

What ia the origin of this whimsical 
combination of words, it may not now 



be easy to discover ; but, at least, it 
is of long standing. 

p. Hark, doesH rattle? 
S. Yes, like three blue beans in a blue bladder, rattle, 
bladder, rattle. ^ Old Fortunatus, Anc. Dr., iii, p. 138. 

Prior has it in his Alma : 

They say— ^ 

Hut putting all his words together, 
lis three blue beans in one blue bladder. Cant. I, ▼. 26. 

[Not to care a bean for anybody, to 
hold at little account.] 
[To BOW beans in the wind, t. e., to 
labour in vain.] 

tit ia not for idlenis that men so¥>e beanes in the 
wind. The Mariage vf Witt and Wisdome, p. 45. 

Mo. I do not reche 
One bean for all. This buss is a blire guerdon. 
Hence carlishnesseyferre. Cartwrigkt'sOrdiftary, 1651. 

fBEAN-SH ATTE R. A scarecrow ? 

To fright away crows, and keep the com, bean-shatter. 

Shirley*s Ball, iv, 1. 

To BEAR A BRAIN. To exert atten- 
tion, ingenuity, or memory. 

My lord end you were then at Mantua:—- 
Kay, I do bear a brain. Rom., i, 3. 

But still take you heed, hare a vigilant eye — 
Well, sir, let me alone, I'll bear a brain. 

All FooU, 0. PI., iv, 177. 
My silhr husband, alas I knows notliing of it, 'tis 1 that 
beare, 'tis I that must beare a braine for all. 

Marston's Dutch Courtez 
So beare a braine to dash deceit. 
And worke with reason and rt* morse. 

Breton's Verses on Chesse. Barle, p. 372. 
The rich man drink es n^oderately, because he must 
beare a braine to look to what he hath. 

Taylor W. Poet, Disc, to Salisb., p. SB, b. 
^Clown. I have my memorandums about me. Aa I 
can bear a pack, so I can bear a brain. 

Heyteood's Golden Age, 1611 

To BEAR COALS. See Coals. 

To BEAR IN HAND. To keep in ex- 
pectation ; to amuse with false pre- 
tences. 

Bore many gentlemen, myadf being one, 

In hand, witn hope of action. Meas.for M.., i, 5. 

Whereat grieved. 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence. 
Was falsely borne in hand. Ham. ii S 

All which I suffer playinz with their hopes. 
And am content to coin them into profit. 
And look upon their kindness, and take more, 
And look on that; still bearing them in hand. 

B. Jon. Fox, i. 

The expression is very common in 
Shakespeare ; and indeed in all the 
writings of the time. See Ram Alley, 
0. PL, V, 441. 
To BEAR SIX AND SIX. An obscure 
phrase, occurring in the Spanish 
Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

He's the most arrant beast — 
Mill. He may be more beast. 

Jam. Let him bear six and six that all may blaze him. 

Span. Cur., ii, 3. 

That the object is to make him a 
horned beast is plain from tbe context, 
but by what allusion, is not so clear. 
He is to bear sue and six, as his arms. 

5 
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After one or two nneaiisfactory con- 
jectures, it was suggested to me that 
the expression most probably alluded 
to the horns of a ram, which, by the 
aid of a little fancy, may be considered 
as two figures of six, placed back to 

back. 56 '^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^'^^ ^"' 
terpretation, there seems no reason to 

doubt. Theological allusions being 
then common, I had fancied there 
might be some reference to sixes, as 
the mark of the beast in the Apo- 
calypse. But the new interpretation 
is much preferable, 
i To BEAR A MIND. To intend, or 
be inclined. 

These are right gentlemeD. who hewr$ a minds 
To spend, and be as libenul as the wiiide. 

Tkylof'M Worktt, l€SO. 

fTo BEAR WITH. To support. 

This vrx'd Jack Hornrr to the heart: 
He could not bear with her. 

PUasaiU Hittoty qfJaek Eomtr.^ b. d. 

BEARS COLLEGE. A jocular expres- 
sion for the bear-garden, commonly 
called Paris garden : 

TVom the diet and the knowledge 
Of the students in hears-eolUge. 

B. Jon. Masque of Oiju., Tol. rl, p. 113. 
The meat-boat of hmr*9-colUge, Paris-garden, 
Stunk net so ill. 

Ibid., On tkefawunu Voyage^ toI. tI, p. S87. 

BEAR- WARD. The keeper of a bear. 
A term in common use while bear- 
baiting was practised, yet overlooked 
by Johnson. It occurs twice in one 
scene of Hen. VI, but not elsewhere 
in Shakespeare. He uses the synony- 
mous term, bear-herd, three times. 

Are these thy bears? we'll bait th;r bears to death. 
And manacle the bear-ioard in their chains. 

Again, 

And from the bnrgonet III rend thy bear. 
And tread it under foot, with aU contempt, 
Despight the bear-ward that protects the bear. 

2 Hen. F/, r, 1. 
IVv that» sir, the hear-ioard hath put in security. 

B. Jon. Ma$q. of Augur*. 

BEARD, 0. To oppose face to face, in 
a daring and hostile manner; to 
threaten even to his beard, 

egroi 
1 Hen. IT, ir, 1. 



No man so potent breathes upon the eround 
" ■ ' ■" ■ %rd him. 

Wouid I bear 



But I will beard him. 



These brarea, this rafce, and suffer uncontrol'd 
These barons thus to beard me in my land. 
In mine own realm P Marlow*s Bd. 11, 0. PL, ii, SS6. 
The meanest weed the soil there bare 

Her breath did so refine, 
That it with woodbine durst compare. 
And beard the eglantine. 

Drayt. Quest, of Cynthia, p. 624. 

BEARDS. The growib of beards was 
regulated by statute at Lincoln's Inn, 



in the time of Elizabeth. Primo Eliz. 
"It was ordered, that no fellow of 
that house should wear a beard above 
a fortnight's growth." RegUt, Hosp. 
Line, iv, f. 345. Transgression was 
punished with fine, loss of commons, 
and finally expulsion. But fashion 
prevailed ; and in November the fol> 
lowing year all previous orders touch- 
ing beards were repealed. See Nichols's 
Prog, of Eliz., an. 1562, p. 26. When 
beards were worn, to cut one ofif was 
deemed an irreparable outrage. In 
one of the old plays, where the object 
is to overcome tbe patience of a man, 
when it has been said that cuckolding 
him will not do it, the next proposal, 
as still more provoking, is, " to make 
him drunk, and cut o/This beard.** 
Honest Whore, 0. PL, iii, 259. Dye- 
ing beards was a practice once preva- 
lent: 

Now for f. wager. 
What coloured beard comes next by the window? 
Adr. k blark man's I think. Taf. I think not so, 
I think a red, for thai is most in fashion. 

Bam Allep, O. PI., ▼, 415. 

Bottom, the weaver, ofiers to play 
Pyramus in beards of such colours as 
nature never produced. 

I will discharge it either in your itraw-eolonr'd heard, 
Tour orange-tawny beard^ yoor pvrple-in-grain beard, 
KC. aids., i, 3. 

The beard was often dyed by way 
of disguise; thus. 

And dges his beard that did his ajte bewray. 

Bp.Haa,%A.\\,\. 

Hence it has been proposed to read 
'' die the beard," instead of '* tie the 
beard," in Meas. for M., iv, 2, but 
the alteration seems not necessary. 
We have a horse's mane and tail dyed 
in Pembr. Arcadia, b. iii, p. 268. 
tBEARD-BRUSH. When the fashion 
of beards prevailed generally, it ap- 
pears to have been customary to carry 
a brush, to arrange them when acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His baud-brush erer in his hand, for if be vondmafe 
Ton a word in oompleoient, he straight doth tarae 
nis head, and under colour of spitting, brushes his 
beard into order again. The Wizard, a Flsy, 1640. 

fBEARlNG- ARROW. An arrow made 
to carry especially straight. 

Then Robin Hood did leap abon^ 

He shot It nnder hand; 
And ClifUin with a bearing arrow 

He clove the willow wand. 
Bobin Hood's ExfloiU before Queen Caiharine. 

BEARING-CLOTH. The manUe or 
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doth with which a cliild is nsnallv 
covered when carried to the charch 
to be baptized, or produced among 
the gossips by the nurse. 

Here'a a sight for thee ; look tliee, a bearing cloth for 
asqnire'i child 1 look ttiee here, take up, take up, 
hoy ; open't Wint. TaU, iii, S. 

tBEARING-WIND. A favorable wind. 

Vent prospere. Tcnt en poupe, qu6 it puppi sequatnr. 
A bearing wind : a proiperona or forward «ind. 

NameHclator, 1586. 

BEARNS. Children. (Provincial.) The 
same as bames. See Barne. 

I think I shall never have the hiessing of God, *till I 
hare issue of my body, for they say hetums are bless- 
ings. MPs XT, i, 3. 

tBEASTISH. Beastly. 

What didst thou not blush to bring before my face by 
deeeitfull meanes? I am ashamed to ouce name this 
bMutuk word vhilst thy mother heere is present. 

Terence in Bnglisk, 1611. 

fBEATE. The meaning uncertain. 

Snche oleasaunt baites who can refraine ? 
Suche iteatt wiU sure brede the greate paine. 

Paradyee qf H^ynty Devisee y 1576. 

To BEAT CHALK. One of the employ- 
ments assigned to vagrants committed 
to Bridewell. 

She'll chalk out your way to you now • she l^Ue chalk. 
Honest Whore, 3 part. O. PI., iii, 46i. 
Or cart it to the place of youth's correction, 
VHiere chopping eha^ke^ would quite spoile my Ctimplexion. 
An old Poem, entitled, / vootdd Mid would not. 

BEAT ON, V. To keep the thouglits 
busied, or as we say, hammering, 
apon any particular subject. 

Do not infest your mind with bettHng on 

The strangeness of this business. Temp., v. 

BEAUCHAMP. See Bold Beauchamp. 

BEAUPERES. Equals; fair com- 
panions ; not from beauphe, Fr., but 
from beau and peer, or pheere, equal 
or companion. 

BEAUTIFIED. Used for beautiful. 

To the celestial, and my souPs idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia. ^ ^ Ham., ii, 2, 

Polonins calls it a vile phrase, and so 
it is, but it was at least a common one 
in those times, particularly in the 
addresses of letters. "To the mo8t 
beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth 
Carey," is the address of a dedication 
by Nash. "To the most beautified 
lady, the lady Anne Giemham," R. L. 
inscribes his "Diella," consisting of 
poems and sonnets, 1596. The ex- 
amples wherein a person is said to be 
beautified with particular endowments 
seem hardly apposite. See 0. Pl.» vi, 
392. 
fBEBEIOHT, in the following example, 



is perhaps an error for behight, or 
bedight, 

Ck>nsideraeiont herin are so great 
And so nianie, and most of such weight, 

That they are in connsell more meete to treate. 
Then to make an ale-bench taike of, to bebei^ht. 

Heywood's Spider and FUe, 1566. 

fTo BEBLIND. To make blind. 

Terence was wise which taught by Pamphilns, 
How courage quailes where lore beblinds the sense. 
Though proofe oft times makes lovers quarellous. 

Gaseoiffn^s Works, 1687. 

t2V> BEBLOT. To stain. 

No might could move my mind to any wrong, 
Which might beblot the glory of my name. 

Sir T. North's Plutarch, p. 78. 

BECCO. A cuckold. An Italian word 
adopted ; originally a goat. 

Duke, thou art a becco, a comuto. 
P. How? M. Thou art a cuckold. 

Malcontent, 0. PL, ir, 80. Also, p. 88. 
They'll all make 
Sufficient beecos, and with their brow-antlera 
Bear up the cap of maintenance. 

Massing. Bondman, ii, 8. 

Drayton makes becco the Italian for a 
cuckow, and, curiously enough, de- 
rives it from the English word a beck 
or nod : 

Th' Italians call him becco (of a nod) 
With all the reverence that belongs a god. 

Works, 8vo, p. 1S15. 

[The following epigram on this word 
is explained by the notes accompany- 
ing it.] 

iOf Jealousie. English.Freneh-Italian. 
Why do th' Italians, in more grievous sort 
Than French or Enelish, take their wives stoln sport? 
Beast's worse than bird ; the Italians wife's loose smile 
llim (a) bestiates: French-English (i) birds the while. 
English and French are birds; th' Italian 
Sole hom'd beast, of these three must lead the van. 
(a) Becco comuto, an he goat : (&) Un cocu in 
French, in English a cuckold ; Caculus. 

Owen's Epigreans, by Honey. 

fBECHARM. To bewitch. 

Against both those publique persons there are two 
capitall and deadly opposttes (if it were possible) to 
beeharme their resotuUons, and blot out their name 
from the line of life. Ford's Line oflAfe, 1690. 

BECK. A bow, or salutation. For 
other senses, see Todd. 

What a coil's here I 
Serving of becks, and jutting out of bums. 77m., i, 8. 

So it is in the folios ; but Warburton, 
supposing beck to be put for beak, 
would have altered the reading to 
"serring of becks" introducing one 
new word, for the sake of fixing an 
unusual sense to another. Capel 
adopts his mistake in his Glossary. 
Beak, with the sound of beck, may, 
however, be found : 

Such servitor also dcserveth a check. 

That runneth a figging with meat in his beck. 

Tusser'sHusb.,^. ISO. 
tNeither was she unknowyng, that nothing there was 

to bee dooen, whiche God «'as 



of suche high difficulie 

not hable with a mere becke to bryng to paaae. 
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hit cere and thoQ|1it w«i onely for the jewel of her 
Tirginitee on whiche she had lo muche sette hir lore. 

Paraphrau ofEratmta, 1548. 

Beck alAO meant a small Btream, 
whence the names Wei beck. Sand- 
beck, &c. This sense, though iu 
Drayton, is not noticed by Johnson. 
It is also in Junius and Skinner. Still 
in use in the northern counties. 

Wj Brent, n pretty b<ck. Attending Mena's mouth, 
"With those, her sister rills, that bear ui>on the south. 

rolyulb., soup 9, p. 838. 
Tlie bourne, the brooks, the bech, the nils, the rivulets. 

Ibid., son)( 1. 

See Steevens on Lear, act iii, sc. 6. 
This is the source of an excellent and 
nndoubted emendation in Beaumont 
and Fletcher: 

He has mistook the b<et I meant ; is ^ne 

After his fancy. 2Vo AoM« Z., iii. S. 

The tailor*8 daughter, who is the 
speaker, had appointed Palamon to 
wait for her at a cedar "fast by a 
brook." Seward. — The older copies 
had printed it beak, which was not 
intelligible, but this emendation makes 
it perfect. 
fBECLOUD. To cover or obscure with 
clouds. 

If thou beclcnd the ran-shine of thine eye, 
1 freeze to death ; and if it shine, I frv. 

Quarles's Bmhlem*. 

BEDAFF, r. To make a fool of, from 
daffCf a fool. Sax. 

Then are yon blind, dull-witted, and bedaft. 

North's PlHt.,^A06,tclL 
But Bartholomew his wits liad so bfdnft. 

GttscoiffHs't U'urks, 4to, bl. L 

BEDFELLOW. The simplicity of an- 
cient manners made it common for 
men, even of the highest rank, to 
sleep together; and the term bed- 
fellow implied great intimacy. Lord 
Scroop is said to have been bedfellow 
to Henrv V. 

Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow^ 
Whom be hath doy'd and grac'd with luuely fitrours. 

Hen. r, ii. 2. 

See also Sir John Oldc. Malone's 
Supp., ii, p. 309. 

Holinshed mentions the same token 
of favour shown towards him. 

He's of a noble strain, my kinsman, lady, 
Om bed eontaitu us ever, one purse feeds us. 

B. /■ Fl. Chances, ii, 2. 
Must we that hare so long time been as one, 
Seen cities, countries, kingdoms, and their wonders, 
Been bedfeUovs, and in our various journey 
Mixt all our observations, part, 8u^ 

JS. and Fl. Coxcomb, i, 1. 

After the battle of Dreux, in 1562, 
the prince of Conde slept in the same 
bed with the duke of Guise; an 



anecdote frequently cited to show the 
magnanimity of the latter, who slept 
soundly, though so near his greatest 
enemy, then his prisoner. Letters 
from noblemen to each other often 
began with the appellation bedfellow. 
See also B. Jon. Dev. an Ass, ii, 8, 
and B. and Fl. Lovers' Progr., ii, 1. 
BED'S FEET. Here, probably in a 
small bed placed across, was the 
official station of a lady's maid, or 
chambermaid, as she was called in 
unrefined times. 

If she keene a chambermaide. she lyes at her hedSs 
fefte, and tueis two say no Paternosters. 

SaltoHstalL Character 19, a liaidc. 

BEDLAM. Contracted and corrupted 
from Bethlehem. The priory of 
Bethlehem^ or rather, St, Mary of 
Bethlehem, was not converted into an 
hospital for lunatics till 1546; con- 
sequently the word Bedlam could not 
till then have been used with any 
reference to madness ; yet it was 
already so established in the time of 
Shakespeare, that he and others have 
inadvertently put it into the mouths 
of persons who lived long before its 
origin. 

To Brdlam with him 1 Is the man grown mad P 
K. H. Ky, CUfford ; a bedlam and ambitious humour 
Hakes him oppose himself against his king. 

2 Hm. ri, V, 1. 
fBut his wife (as he had attired her) seemed indecde 
not to be well in her wittes, but, seeyng her hous> 
bandes maners, shewed herself in her oonditioDs to 
bee a right bedlem. 

Rxcke, Farevell to MilitarU Frcf., 1S81. 
tThns like a bedlam to and fro 
She fndc'd, and egg'd 'em on to goe. 
And at last witch'd 'em in that plight. 
That they were allmoat mad to tight. 

Homer a U Mode, 166S. 

fBEDLAM MADNESS. Raging mad> 

ness. 

Furor, Ci& mania, Aurelian. rabies, Horat Plant 
Rage, fureur. Outrage ; fiirie ; bedUm mad n e s s e. 

HomencUitoT, 1585. 

fBED-PAN. A warming pan. 

Batillus cubicularius, ijputabulum, Instrumentnm 
a'neum, in quod comectis prunis candentilnia ejccale- 
fiunt lecti. Un eacnauffoir de lit. A bed pan, or 
warming pan. Nomenciator. 

BED-PHERE. Bedfellow. Compounded 
of bed, find fere or phere. See Fere. 

And I must have mine ears ban^uetted witli pleasant 
and wittv conferences, pretty gurls, scoffs, and daUi- 
auce, in ner that I mean to cnuse for voybed-pkeere. 

B. Jon*. Epieeeue, ii, 6. 

fBEDRIBBLE. To sprinkle with wet? 

A little urn will hold a great mans ashes ; and whj 
should we bedribbU with our pens the dust that rests 
there? there is now no fear that it will rise, and ^ 
upon our facet. fTilsom't James /, Im 
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BED-ROLL, corrupted from head-roll. 
A catalogue. See Bead-boll. 

And bellow forth a^unrt the gods themselves 
A ie^oM of oatragious blaspnemies. . 

JTy/j Comrlia, 0. PL. ii, 261. 
If this were sold, onr names should then be quite 
Baz'd from the bed-roll of gentility. 

Woman HlPd with kindneu, O. PL, vii, 288. 

Drayton has written it bedroul : 

Then W&kefleld battle next ve in onr bedroul bring. 

Folyolh,, 22, p. 1077. 

fBED-ROPE. The rope under a bed. 

Tarns, Funis h Ions contortns, qui toro, id est lecto, 
subtendebatur. A bedrope, or cord. Nomenclator. 

fBED-STAFF. A wooden pin in the 
side of the bedstead for holding in 
the bed-clothes. 

All the fnmiture in the twelre poor schollars chamber, 
that is to say, six bed-steads, six matts, sixe mat- 
tresses, six father beds, six feather bolsters, twelve 
pair of sheets, twelve blankets, twelve rugs, three 
docen of bed»ta»€*. and six pewter chamber potts. 

Alleyn*t WxU, 1626. 

fBEDSTEDLE. The old form of the 
word bedstead. 

La the further chamber, one bedstedk, with blew 
cortaines and walling tmckclonth, one downe bedd, 
boulster, and pillow, one blanket, one coverlid, one 
table, two efaayres, one window-ctotaine. 

Inventory ofVltk Cent. 

BEDSWERVER. One who swerves 
from the fidelity of the marriage bed : 
an adulteress. 

That she's 
A bedtwervert even as bad as those 
That vulgais give boldest titles. W. Tale, ii, 1. 

BED WARD. Towards bed or rest, or 
the time of resting. 

While your poor fool snd clown, for fear of peril. 
Sweats hofuny for a dry brown crust to bedrcard. 

Albtmazar, 0. PL. vii. 160. 

It is used in Coriolanus ; and Milton 
also has it, 

Gonch'd, and now fiU*d with pasture gazing sat, 

Or bed-ward ruminating. Par. u>st, iv, 860. 

Compounds were formerly made at 
pleasure, by subjoining ward to the 
thing towards which the action tend- 
ed. Thus we have in the translation 
of the New Testament, to us-ward 
and to God-toard, &c. In Fairfax's 
Tasso is to love-ward, t, 65, to his 
camp-wardy xi, 46, to Gaza-ward, 
viii, 51. Li Harrington's Ariosto we 
find to Paris-ward, B. ii, st. 16 and 
23. Innumerable instances of this 
usage might be collected from the 
writings of those times. 
tBEDWARF. To make little. 

Thus whilst thy giant worth 
BedtMirfes our tansies ; all our words 
Do cloud, not set thee forth. 

Carlwright's Poem, 1661. 

BEELD. Shelter. 

This is oar beeld the blnstrii^ winds to shun. 

Fair/. Tasto, ii, 84. 



Tills breast, this bosom soft shall be thy beeld 
'Gainst storms of arrows, darts, and weapons Uirown. 

Ibid., xvi, 49. 

The word is still used in Scotland. 
Thus Robert Burns, 

But thou beneath the random bield 

0* clod or stane. 
Verses to a lUountain Daisy. 

Ray has it among his north country 
words : also Kelly, Scottish Proverbs, 
p. 19. 
BEEN was often used for have been. 

No more than may the running streams revert 
To climb the hills, when they bern rolled down 
The hollow vales. Taneredand Qism., 0. PL, ii, 176. 

Also for were : 

And, for of fame and birth alike they been. 
They chose him captain by their free accord. 

Rtirf. Toss., i, 63. 

See also iv, 4. See Bin. 
BEES. To have bees in the head, A 
phrase meaning, I fancy, to be cho- 
leric ; to have that in the head which 
is easily provoked, and gives pain 
when it is. 

But, Wyll, my maister katk beet in his head. 
If he find mee heare pratiuge, I am but deade. 

Damon and Pith., 0. PL, i, 180. 

Also to be restless : 

If he meet but a carman in the street, and I find him 
not talk to keep him off on him, he will whistle him 
and all his tunes at overnight in bis slcen 1 he has a 
headfullofbees. B. Jon. Bartn. Fair, i,^. 

To have a bee in the bonnet is a 
phrase of similar import, or some- 
times means to be a little crazy. The 
phrase is clearly alluded to in the 
following passage : 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 

That bore my love away ; 

ril seek him in your bonnet brave. 

Herriek, Mad Maid's Sony, p. 181. 

BEESTNING, or BEESTING. The 
first milk given by a cow or 
other milch beast. A rustic word, 
sometimes made into biesting, and 
even bresting. See Kersey and Todd 
in Biesting, Supposed from a Saxon 
word, bystingi but as that meant 
leaven, the derivation is not very 
certain. See Cot grave in Colostre. 

So may the first of all our fells be thine. 
And both tlie beestning of our goats and Idne. 

B. Jons. Pan*s Anniv. 

fBEETLE-BLIND. As blind as a 
beetle. 

Yet thou, nor no flie, is so beetle -blinde. 
But thou and they aparantly may see. 

JU€yu>ood*s Spider and Flie, 1666. 

fBEETLE. As quick as a beetle, i, e,, 
very slow, 

Celerius elephantinariunt : as quicke as a beetle. 

WtlkttU' Dielionarie, ed. 1634. p. 664. 

BEETLE. A heavy mallet. A three- 
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man beetle was one so heavy that it 
required three men to manage it, two 
at the long handles and one at the 
head. The exact fieure of it is de- 
lineated in the Supplement to Shake- 
speare^ Yol.i, p. 190. 

If I do, flUip me with a tkree-mmm heeOe. 

% Em. IT, i, S. 

For washing-beetle, see Batlet. 
tBEFOG. To obscure. 

Whet a woiid of hel-worke, deril-worice, and dve- 
worke, had we walkins amonnt iu heere in England, 
what time that popish mist had befogged the eyes of 
our poore people. 

Dfclarutum of Popish Jmpottures, 1608. 

f BEFORE. In the presence of; used in 
a form of oath. 

Sira. Sirrah, he dvill, or else if/ore Jove 11 poll off 
my wooden leg, and hreak your pate with it, tiiongh I 
die for it. CartwigkVt RogM SUm, 1651. 

BEFORN. Before. 

Hie time was once, and may again retom. 
For ought may happen that hath been iefom. 

Spau. Shep. jr., Jfoy, 108. 
Thee, whom high birth makes equal with tiie best 
Thine acts prefer both me and all Morn. 

fair/. Tu$Ot T, 10. 
Hie little redbreast to the prickled thome 
Betun'd, and sung there as he had hefome. 

Browtu'i Brit. Past., ii, 8, p. 70. 

BEG, ©. To beg a person for a fool, 
to apply to be bis guardian. In the 
old common law was a writ de idiota 
inquirendOf under which, if a man 
was legally proved an idiot, the pro- 
' fits of his lands and the custody of 
his person might be granted by the 
king to any subject. See Biackstone, 
B. i,' ch. 8, § 18. Such a person, 
when this grant was asked, was said 
to be begged for a fool; which that 
learned judge regarded as being still a 
common expression. See his note, 
loe. eit. But I do not remember 
ever to have heard it used. 

If I firet not his guts, beg me for a fool. 

Honest Whore, O. PL, iii, 261. 

It seems that this petition was regu- 
larly to be put up in the Court of 
Wards. 

Leave begging, Lynns, for such poor rewards. 
Else some will htg thee, in the conrl of wards. 

Harrtug. Bpigr., i, 10. 

The guardianship of young heirs, 
whose estates were deemed to be held 
in eapite of the crown, might also be 
begged. See Lord Coke's Charge, 
reprinted 1813, p. 48. 
It is more obscurely alluded to here : 

I fear you will 
Be begffd at court, unless you come off thus. 

The Wits, O. PL, viii, 609. 

It is played npon in this passage : 
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And that a great man 
to beg wmfor — >— his dangfatcr. 

atg Match, O.VL,ix,Si^. 

He forms the phrase as if he was 
going to say '* to beg you for a fool** 
and then suddenly turns it off by 
subjoining the other words. See also 
Malcontent, O. PI., iv, 37. 
Nor was this the whole of the abuse ; 
these wardships were also sold, and 
the ward so bought could not marry 
without the consent of this guardian. 
Grace Wellborn being asked how she 
came under the guardianship of Jus- 
tice Overdo, replies, 

TUth, through a common calamity, he homghtmt, sir; 
and now he will marry me to his wife's brother, this 
wise gentleman, that yon see ; or else I must pay the 
Talue of my land. B. Jons. Berth. Feir, act iii. 

See Ward. 
fBEGGAB. To swear by no beggars ; 
t. e., to swear hard, or solemnly. 

This letter brought mistres Doritie into sache a Airie, 
when she had perused it, that she sware bjf mo beggers 
she would be revenged nmon the doctor. 

Biche his FkmeeU to MiUtarie Fntf^ 1581 . 
For even this Pamphilus, how often did he sware 
dcepely iv no beaaers unto Bacchis, even so, that any- 
body in the worla might have beleeved him, that so 
long as shee Uved, he would not take him a wife: bat 
loe ne is married. Terence in Bnglish, 1614. 

BEGGARS BUSH, to go by. One of 
the numerous proverbial sayings 
which depended on a panning allusion 
to the name of a place. See Greene'a 
Quip, Harl. Misc., ▼, 396. It means 
to go on the road to ruin. 

tHe throws away his wealth as heartily as young 
heirs, or old philosophers, and is so eager of a goal, or 
a mumper's wallet, that he will not wait tetme's 
leisure to undo him, but rides post to heggmr's-kush, 
and takes more pains to spend money than day- 
labourers to get it. Twelve Ingenious Charncters, IB8S. 

fBEGIN. Begin to him, i. e., pledge 
him first, to do him the first honour. 

PhiL The bravest sport is yet to come : the xansack 
0' th' citty, that's the chiefest. Yoo shall have 



This brd come profer vou his daujebter, thia 
Burgesse his wife, anu that uiiskilfull youth 
Pray you b^n to him in 's trembling bride. 



Carlwright's Siedge, 1651. 

BEGUILED. Covered with guile; 
having be prefixed in such a sense as 
it is in becalm, bedew, &c. 

So beguird 
With outwsrd honesty, but yet defil'd 
"With inward vice. Sh. Bipe ofLncr., Sopp., i, SSO. 

fBEGULLED. Made a gull of; cheated. 

He hath not left a penny in my purse : 
Five shillings, not a farthing more, I had. 
And thus be-guld, doth make me almost mad. 

Rowlands, Knnee q^ Clnbbs, 1611. 

BEHAVE, v. a. Sometimes used for to 
manage or govern ; in point of be- 
haviour. 
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And with inch sober and umoted paisiai 
He did behave his anger ere tvas spent, 
As if he had bnt prord an aigoment. 

Tim. ofA.y iii, 6. 

The earlier critics, not understandiDg 
this, saspected the passage to be cor- 
rupt, and proposed alterations; but 
it is now fully proved tbat tbis sense 
of tbe word was common. 

How wdl my stars bekavt their influence. 

J>avemamt*i Just Italian. 

Thus Spenser also. 

But who his Kmbs with labofurs, and his mind 
JBeAoMi with cares, cannot so easy mis. 

i^.-R C-,n,iii,40. 

It may not be amiss to add, that tbe 
stanza bere referred to is remarkable 
for bigh polish and poetical beauty of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR. Tbis word is used in a 
very peculiar sense by Shakespeare in 
the first scene of King John : 

Thus, after ^eeting, speaks the king of France, 

In ny bekaevmr, to the majesty, 

The Dorrow'd migesty of England here. Jchi^ i, 1. 

Dr. Johnson explains it thus: "the 
king of France speaks in the character 
which I here assume." 

BEHEST. Command. A word still 
preserved in poetic usage, and suffi- 
ciently exemplified by Dr. Johnson. 

BEHIGHT, o. To promise, call, be- 
speak, reckon, &c. Saxon. 

And for his paines a whistle him bekigkt. 

Spens. F. Q.^ IV, xi, «. 
Soch as theii kind hekigktetk to us all. 

Ferrex and Forres, O. PL, i, 116. 
tGood judgement them bekight for princes bowres. 

Collier'e AUeyn Faftre. 

Also to intrust or commit. See 
Johnson. 

See behote as the preterite of be- 
hight. 5^. F. Q., IV, iv, 40, &c. 
See Todd. 
BEHITHER, adv. On tbis side. 

The Italian at this day by like arro^ce ealleth the 
Frenchman, Spaniard, Dutch, Engbsh, and aU other 
breed bekitker their mountaines Apennines, Tra- 
montani, as who should say barbarous. 

Futtenk. Art qf Engl. Foene, p. 210. 

Also for except, 

I hare not any one thing, behither vice, that hath 
occasioned so mnch contempt of the dergie, as un- 
willingness to take or keep a poor living. 

Olejf*s Fref. to Herbert, C. Farmm, A. 11, b. 

Or it may mean, short of vice, or on 
this side of it. 
BEHOLDINGNESS. Obligation; or 
the state of being beholden; formed 
according to the corrupt use of be- 
holding for beholden. Bebolden ex- 
presses the state of being holden or 
held in obligation to a person. 



Their prosenoe still 
Upbraids ow fortunes with behd^ngneu, 

MarstoH's Mukontent, O. FL, ir, TV. 

fBEHORNE. To put horns on, to 
cuckold. 

Marcus Anrelins did fiiire f^nstine wed, 
And she with whoring did bekome his h.'>ad. 

T^yhr^e Workee, 1630. 

tBEHOVEFUL. Desirable. 

It seemed to him very ret^nisite and bekoveful, as well 
for tlie augmentation of h» honours, &c. 

8keUoH*e Don Quixoie, 1613. 

BEING, adv. Since. It is, in fact, an 
abbreviated form, instead of ''it being 
BO,*' or ''this being so," equivalent 
to since this is so. 

And being yon hsTe 
Dedin'd his means, you nave increas'd his malice. 

B. /■ Fl. Hon M. Fort.^ act ii. 
^ Being y* are oonfident of me, and I 
Presume your lips are sealed np to silence* 
Take tha^ whicn I did nerer yet discorer. 

Cartwrigkfe Orduuuj, 1661. 

tBELAID. Waylaid. 

He was, by certain Spaniards of the emperoct old 
souldiors, wbo had knowledge of his oomming, belaid 
upon the riTcr Padua as he waa Koing down to Venice, 
and slaine. KnoUee' Hist, qf the Turks. 

BELAMOUB. A lover. Bel amour, Fr. 

Nor yet her belamowr, the partner of his sheet 

^.Jl Q.,III,x.98. 

Also a flower : 

Her ruddy cheeks like nnto roses red, 

Her snowy brows like budded belamourei. Spent. Sonn., 64. 

I bave not discovered what flower is 
here meant. It seems to be applied 
to the lily or tW«in F. Q., II, vi, 16. 
Yet the construction is too obscure to 
determine anything. 
BELDAME and BELSIRE. Grand- 
mother and grandfather. 

To show the beldame danghters of her daughter. 

8k. Rape qf Luer., Sup., i, p. 530. 

So in 1 Hen. IV, iii, 1. ** Bellame 
earth" and "grandam earth" occur 
in the same passage, as synonymous. 
So beleire : 

As bis great beUire Brute from Albion's heirs it wbn. 

Foljfolb., song 8. 

la Spenser, beldame has the original 
signification of belle dame, fair lady. 
In a translation of Erasmus's Moriee 
Encomium, by Sir Tbos. Cbaloner, 
printed 1549, we find a word not un- 
useful, instead of the awkward phrase 
great great grandfather, namely, bel- 
grandfather ,; and great belgrand- 
father for the next remove. See 
Capers School of Shakespeare, p. 198. 
BELGARDS. Beautiful looks. Belle 
egardy Fr. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sate 
Undor the shadow of her even browes. 
Working belgards, and amorous retrate. 

Sp.I.Q.,ll,m,U. 
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BELL, to bear the. To win the prize 
at a race, where a bell was the usual 
prize. 

Among the Eomaiis it [a hone nee] w«i tn Oljrmpic 
ezerdie, and the prixe wu a garland, but now thev 
beare the hell amty. SaltoHikaU, Char., 23. 

Hence this epitaph : 

Here Ives the man whoae bone did gaine 
The bell, in race on Salisbury plain. 

Camd. BemmiiUt p. S48. 

We find also to lose the bell, for to be 
worsted, generally. 

Bat when in single fight he lost the hell. 

Faiff. Tauo, xm^ (M. 
f Staid drinking aome wyne : soe to a summer game : 
Sherburne's mare run, and lost the hell : made merrie. 

Aesheton Diary, 1017-18. 

BELL, BOOK. AND CANDLE. In the 
solemn form of excommunication used 
in the Romish Church, the bell was 
tolled, the book of offices for the pur- 
pose used, and three candles extin- 
guished, with certain ceremonies; 
hence this expression, 

Bellj book, tmd eandle, shall not drive me back, 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. Jokn, iii, S. 

Four times a year, the following curse 
was read in the church, tit terrorem, 
against all who in any way defrauded 
the church of her dues. The prelate 
stood in the pulpit in his albe, the 
cross was lifted up, and the candles 
lighted ; when he proceeded thus : 

TlioTow authoritie of Lord God Almighty, and our 
lady St. Mary, and all the saints of heaven, of angels 
or archangefs, patriarchs and prophets, evangelists, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins; also i>v the 
power of all holy church, that our Lord Jesu Christ 
gave to S. Peter, we denounce all thoee accursed that 
we have thus reckned to you : and all those that main- 
taine hem in her sins, or given hem hereto either beipe 
or councell, so that they be departed fram God, and 
all holy church, and thnt they nave noe part of the 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, ne of noe sacraments 
that been in holy church, ne noe part of the pravers 
among cliristen folke, but that they be accursea of 
God and of holy church, from the sool of their foot 
unto the crown of their head, sleaping and w^aking, 
sitting and stiuidinfr, in all her wortu, and in all her 
workes, and but if [nnless] they have grace of God 
for to amend hem here in this life, for to dwell in the 
painof heU. for ever withouten end (fiat, fat). Doe 
to the book, quench the candle, ring tue bell. Amen. 
Amen. 

This form was extracted from the 
Canterbury book, by sir Thomas 
Ridley, or his annotator, J. Gregory. 
See his view of the Civile and Eccle- 
siasticall Law, p. 249. The days of 
cursing were Advent Sunday, the first 
Sunday in Lent, the Sunday in the 
feast of Trinity, and the Sunday with- 
in the utae [or octave] of the Virgin 
Mary. The curse was very like that 
of Ernulphus. 



In the following passage the allusion 
is only jocular, applying the same 
form of words to a di£ferf nt purpose. 

I have a priest will mumble up a marriage. 

Without ieU, book,ot candU. Ram Alley, O. FL, t,447. 

Where the candle seems only to be 
added from the custom of joining the 
three together. 

The use of the bell was supposed to 
be to fright away evil spirits. 

Bing the eaiute-bell to affri|:ht 
Far from hence the evil qpnte. 

Herriek^M Work*, p. S02. 

BELLIBONE. Belle et bonne, Fr., a 
fair maid. 

Pan msT be proud that ever he begot 

Such a bellibome. Spen. SAep. Kai., Jfr., 91. 

fBELLARMINB. An earthen jug, orna- 
mented with the figure of a bearded 
face, which is said to have been de- 
signed as the portrait of cardinal 
Bellarmine. It was in common use 
in the 17th century. 

With jugs, mugs, and pitchers. 

And hellarminee of stale, 
Bash'd lio:htly with a little, 

A verylittk ale. Tkt Jolly Toper, an old ballad. 

BELLMAN. Part of the office of this 
guardian of the night originally was 
to bless the sleepers, whose door be 
passed, which was often done in verse. 
Hence these lines of llerrick : 

The Belwten. 
From noise of scarefires rest ye free. 
From murders, benedicite. 
From all mischances, that may frisht 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night; 
Mercie secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye, whila yc sleep. 
Past one o'clock and almost tmo^ 
My masters all, good day to you. Hetf^ p. 1S9. 

Thus Milton : 

The belman'e drovrsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. Petuavo. 

Hence our still continued beilman*e 
verses. 
BELLS. In order to spread the alarm 
at a fire, bells were rung backwards. 
Among some directions, in cases of 
fire, printed in the Harl. Misc., one is, 
**That the bells ringing backmarcU 
do give notice of fire." Vol. vi, p. 400. 

Look how a man would be amaz'd to heare 
A noise confus'd of backward ringing Itella, 
And after find, when he approcheth ncare 
New set on fire the house wherein he dwels. 

Harr. Jriost^ xri, <M. 
Then, sir, in time 
You may be remenibt^rcd at the otienching nf 
Fir'd houses, when the bflle rin^ oackwara, by 
Your name upon the buckels. City Match, O. rl.. iz,897. 

fTo the making away of which conceit, and to make 
him venthis blMlder, which otherwise would ina abort 
time hare camed him to die, they invented this q[urk« 
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to wit, to tet an oU roinoiu hoow forthwith on fire, 
the phyaitiane canied the hells to ring iociwanf, and 
intreated a many to run to the fire. 

O^tick GUuM of Hnmon, 1639. 

See Cleiveland, in Nichols's Collect, 
of Poems, vol. vii, p. 10. 
This was practised also in other cases 
of alarm; thus, when William of 
Cloudeslee and his companions were 
attacking the people of Carlisle, 

There was many an onthome in Carleil hlowen, 

And the beUta backward did ring. Percy** ReUques, i, p. 160. 

It seems also to have been a general 
mark of sorrow : 

Hot conclndrd with any epithalaminms or songi of 
joy, but oontraiy— — his belli ring backward. 

Gay ton, lest. Notes, p. 2S8. 

fBELLUINE, adj. Having the nature 
of a beast. 

Tlie golden calf which Aaron did calcine, 
Moses destzoy'd, made it leaa bellmne. 

Owen's digrams, by Harvey. 

fBELLY-CHEER. This trivial name 
for provisions is of cojisiderable anti- 
quity. 

Abdomiai indalgere, to gere hym selfe to bettly ehere. 

' Bliotes Dieticnarie, 1559. 
Gluttonie monnted on a o^edie beare, 
To belly-cheere and banquets lends his care. 

Xoviands, Knaves of SpadeSy ^c. 

We likewise find belly 'timber in the 
same sense. 

Annona cam est. Conie is at a high price ; victuals 
are deare ; belly timber is hard to come by. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

BELLY-GOD. A glutton, or epicure. 
This odd perversion of calling a per- 
son by that name who made a god of 
his belly, or was addicted to luxurious 
eating, is noticed by Johnson, from 
Hake will ; but I believe it is no longer 
used. Certainly no elegant writer 
would employ it. In older authors it 
18 not uncommon. In Randolph's 
Muses' Looking Glass, Acolastus, 
who personifies intemperance, is styled 

Base belly-god I licentious libertine. O. PI., iz, 201. 
Learning is high, hecomea the meek, and doth the proud 

infest. 
It doth refnse the beUy-gods, and such as sleep hath train'd. 
Without lung time, anulabour ereat, it will not be obtain 'd. 
Bam. Oonae's Paling in Cens. Lit.^ ix, 281. 
And blase this Baal and belhgod most blind. 

Mirr. for Mag., p. 823. 

fBELLY-PIECE. Properly an apron, or 
covering of the belly. 

If thou shnnlds cry, it would make streaks down thy 
face : es the tears of the tankard do upon my fat 
hosU belly-pieecs. ShadveU, Bury JFbtr, 1689; 

It is used in the following example as 
a popular term for a woman. 

Asot. Come, blush not, hashfull belly-piece— I will 

meet thee : 
I ever keep my word with a fair lady. 
I will reqoite that Jewell with a richer. 

Bandolfk*s JeaUnu lovers, 1646. 



tBELIKE. Apparently; perhaps. 

The old wife ihee spun the woufe, and a maid be* 
aides was toeither with them, all rngged and tattered, 
rery sluttish, and not much regiMed belike, shee 
weaved that they spnnne. Terence in Bnglisk, 1614. 

fBELISHLASH. To flog. 

He tlint minds trish-trash. 
Him I will beUshlash. 

Sow a Man way chuse a Oood W\fe, 1602. 

t^o BELK. To belch. 

With surfets tympany he ginning swell. 
All wan efl lavers in siiiot Buxton's well ; 
He breathine bdketk out such sulphure aires, 
As sun exliales from those Exvptiaii mares. 

Optick'Glasw of Humors, 16S9. 
But they which have melancholia caused of rice in 
the sides, they haTe rawuesse, and much windinesse, 
sbarpe belkings, burnings, and imevousnesse of the 
sides. Barrougk's Method of Pkysick, 1634. 

BEL-SWAGGER, ST., OF MLMS. The 
history of this canonised personage 
is a desideratum. He or she is thus 
mentioned : 

Let Mims be snny at their St. BeUswagger, 
And we pass in the heat on*t, and be beaten 

B. 4- Fl. Wit w. M., iii. 1. 

[In the following example the word 
is used in the sense of a bully or 
hector.] 

f Mean ? why here has been a young belswagger, a 
great he-rogue, with your daughter, sir. 

The World in the Moon, an Opera, 1697. 

tBEMARTLED. Trampled? 

Stervde mutton, beefe with foote bemartrUed, 
And skinn and bones, all these will Burdus eate. 

Bastard's Chrestoleros, 1598. 

BEMOIL. To bemire, or bedraggle. 

Thou should'st have heard, in how miry a place; how 
she was bemoiVd. Tarn, of Skr., iv, I. 

tBENCH. The tavern-bench is often 
mentioned in the old writers. 

Phil. Their roendthrift heires will those firebrands quench. 
Swaggering rail moistly on a tavemes bench. 

The Betumefrom Pemassus, 160S. 

The following example appears to 
contain a pun. 

Hee's a benck-whistler ; that is but an ynch^ 
Whistling an hunt's-up in the ICing's Bench. 

The Scourge qf Folly, n. d. 

BENIM, or BENOOME, v. To take 
away. BetUBtnarit Sax., which is from 
nceme, captio ; whence to nim, for to 
steal. 

Wherewith he pierced eft 
His body gord, which he of ufe benoomes. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 4S6. 

BENIZON, or BENISON. Blessing: 
benison, Fr. 

Tlierefore begone 
Without our graee, our love, our benizon. Lear, i, 1. 
The bounty and the betMon of heav'n 
To boot, and boot I Ibid., iv, 6* 

That through each room a golden pipe may run 
Of living water, by thy beuiton. Hemek, Works, p. 289. 

fBENTS. Hard coarse grass in general. 

This wakes the nymph, her eyes admit the day ; 
Here flowers, ana there her scattered garlands lay. 
Which as she picks up, and with bents reties, 
She in her lap the anecUed lerpent spies. 

BMuMph't Poem, 164S 
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The floren of the iweeiett Bents 
8he bound about with knotty benti. 

Select Ayree •nd Dialefuee, 1659. 

BERDASH. Said to be a kind of neck- 
cloth ; bat I have found it only in 
the following passage of the Gnardian, 
and we mast be sure that it was some- 
thing more than a temporary term, 
before we attempt to derive haber- 
dasher (that puzzle of etymologists) 
from it, with the editor of those 
papers in 1797. 

1 haye prepared a treatise againat the craTat and ber- 
dMk, wnicta I am told is not ill done. Onard., No. 10. 

We may hope that bardaah is in no 
way applicable to it. 
BERGOMASK DANCE. A rustic dance, 
framed in imitation of the people of 
Bergamasco (a province in the state 
of Venice), who are ridiculed as being 
more clownish in their manners and 
dialect than any other people in Italy. 
AH the Italian buffoons imitate them. 

Will it please vou to sec the epilogne. or hear a berao- 
maek dance, between two of our company? Tms. 
Come, your bergomask, let your epilogue alone. [Here 
a. dance of eUnrne J Mide., ▼, 1. 

tBERENT. To tear to pieces, or about.. 

Shall 1 therefore bereni my haires, with wightes that wish 

to die? 
Or shaU 1 bathe myseirewith temv8,to feed youi feeckle ereP 

Farmdueqf Dainty Devmee, 1^96. 

BERIE, s, A word not otherwise au- 
thorised, that I know of, but used by 
Sir J. Harrington for a grove or 
garden. 

The cell a chappell had on th* eaiteme aide. 
Upon the m ester side a croTe or berie. 

OrLrur.,TA,¥i. 

fBERLINA. The pillory. 

Wearing ■ cap, with fair long ass's ears 
Instead of horns ; and so to mount, a paper 
Fiiin'd on thy breast, to the berlina. 

B. Jon*. Folpone, t, 8. 

BERMOOTHES. The Bermudas: an 
old form of the name. 

Thon call'dat me «p at midni^t to fetch dew 
From the still Text Bermoothes. Temm., i, S. 

Tlie de>-'l should think of purchasing that egg-sndl 
To victual out a witch for the Bwrmoothee. 

B. /* Fl. Women pleae^d, i, S. 

BERMUDAS, in London, A cant term 
for certain obscure and intricate alleys, 
in which persons lodged who had oc- 
casion to live cheap or concealed; 
called also the StraighU, q. v. They 
are supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent-earden. 

JfMrcrs/}. Engine, when did you see 
My cousin Ererhill? keeui he still your quarter 
In the Berwtmdat t Ay. ics, sir, he was writing 
This mtmumg reiy hara. B. Jont. Deril an Ase, li, 1. 



Turn pyintea heve st tand. 
Ha' thdr Bmmudas and their Streighto i' th' Strand. 

Ibid., Bpist. to Sir Bdw. Donet, vol. vi, 361. 

A practice of running away actually 
to the Bermuda Islands, when they 
were first settled, to defraud creditors, 
probably gave rise to the expression, 
which seems to be literally used here : 

There's an old debt of forty, I gn' my word 
For one is run away to tliti Bermudae 

B. Jon. Dewil am Ju, iii, S. 

Bermudas also denoted a species of 
tobacco ; probably from being brought 
from thence. 

Wliere being furnished with tinder, match, and a 
portion of decayed Barmoodas, tliey smuake it most 
terribly. Clitns's Wkima., p. ISiu 

See Straights. 
tBEROGUE. Tu call rogue, to abuse. 

Therefore hands off, do noc thou draw 
Thy swwd, agree, you know the law 
Is costly, if you please yon may 
Berogne and rascall hint all dny. 

Hoater a la Mode, 1666. 

fBESAUCE. To flavour v^ith sauce. 

Also, I should overcharge mj memory, aa then I did 
mine eyes and stomache, little delighting the reader, 
because garlicke and onions must MMKrrmany of my 
words» as then it did the most parte oi their dishes. 

Sir T. Stnitk's Foiage in Rtutim, 1605. 

fBESCATTERED. Disordered. 

Whose head befringed with beeeattered treasas. 
Shews like ApoUo'Si w^hcn the morn be dresses. 

Wiirs Recreation*, 1654l 

BESCUMMER, v. From be and scum- 
mer. To scatter ordure. 

Which working stronglT with 
The conceit of the patient, would make tneni ^c«aiai«r 
To th' height of a mighty purgation. 

B.^FL Fair Maid <tf tka Imn, it. 

Ben Jonson has it bescumber : 

A critic that all the world bescumber* 

With satirical humours and lyrical numbers. 

Poetaster, act t. 
fBut even now I asked for a little drink, and tlicy gare 
me a slasse whciae foot was all beecnmber'd^ and 
althougli the ill favour did much displease nie, }et 
the great thirst I had did inforce me to lift it to my 
mouth. Comical History o/DrtuuMm, \6ab. 

See SCUMHER. 

BESEEK, V. To beseech. 

You are begylde, and now yonr Juliet you beseekes 
To cease yuur sute and suffer her to live emong her likes. 

Romens and Jntiet, Sh. Sup., i. 291. 

BESEEN. Seen, or appearing. Well 
beseen, making a good appearance; 
ill beseen, the contrary. 

In which I late was wont to reign aa qv 

"bet 



And mask in mirth, with graces « ell 

Spens. Tear* of Muses, 179. 
Within that lake is a rock, and therein ia aa faire a 
place as any is on earth, and richly beseene. 

Hist, qf K. Artkur, bl. 1. 

BESHREW, e. To wish ill to; to 
curse. To shrew is used for to enrse 
by Chaucer, Cant. Talea, 7809;— 
thus a shrew'd woman and a curst 
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woman, were the same. It w from 
Bcreawa^ the Bhrew-mmue, 

Now much heshrtw my mannen and my pride. 

If HenDia meant to say Lyaaoder ly'd. Mids.^ ii, 8. 

Florio, ill the word muaeragno, gives 
the hest account I have met with of 
the origin of this expression ; for till 
we know what properties were attri- 
bated to the harmless akr^w-mawe, 
we cannot comprehend why its name 
should imply a cnrse. He says, " A 
kinde of mouse called a shrew, which 
is deadly to other beasts if he but bite 
them, and laming all, if he but touch 
them, of whom came that ordinary 
curse / beshrew 'you, as much as to 
say, I wish you death." 
fBESMEARED. Bescummered. 

Mistria Minx, a marchanta wife, that will eat no 
cherriet, forsooth, but when thry are at twentie 
afaillings a pound, that lookes u timperittKly » if she 
were hetwuard. JfasA, Puree PemUste, 1692. 

BESMIRCH, V. To disfigure with 

smoke, or blackness. See Suibgh. 
fBESOBBED. Soaked. 

JSecanae alio that all the ji^ond wai heaokhed and 
drenched with the mid-winter frosts that now thawed. 
and the waters being up and swolue, had camed 
away the bounds of their banks, and were become 
▼erie rough. Holland's Jmmianua Mareelliuus, lOOB. 

fBESOMETIMES. At times. 

Tea, fidth itsdfe, and zeal, be$omtimet angles 
Wherewith this ju^ler heav*n-b<>ut soulcs intangles : 
Much like the green worm, that in spring devours 
The buds and leaves of choiscat fruits and flowrs. 

Sylvester's D» BatUu. 

BESORT, V. To suit, or befit. 

And the remainder that shall still depend 

To be such men as may iesort your age 

And know themselves and you. Lear, i, 4. 

BESORT, 8, Attendance, or society. 

With such acoommodation, and iesort. 

As levels with her breeding. Otk., i, 8. 

fBESPARAGE. For disparage. 

Tet am I not against it, that these men by their 
mechanicall trades sliould come to bespmragt gentle- 
men and chuff-headed bnrghomasters. 

Nask's PUree PeniUsse, 1692. 

BESSY. Mr. Malone observes that 
there is a peculiar propriety in the 
address of mad Tom iu Lear to Beast/ ; 
mad Tom and mad Bess being usually 
companions. In proof of it, he quotes 
the following passage : 

Stowt rogue and hnrlot counterfeited gomme, 
One calls heiaelf poor Besse, the other Tom. 

Wesfs Court of Conscience, 1607. 

In confirmation of this it may be ob- 
served, that two of the moat celebrated 
mad songs are entitled Mad Bess and 
Mad Tom. See Malone's Suppl., i, 
260. The passage of King Lear, 
however^ which he thus illustrates, 



certainly contsins a fragment of aome 
old song. Lear^ iii, 6. 
[There is an old chap>book entitled, 
"Bess of Bedlam's Garland, contain- 
ing several excellent, new songs,*' 
12mo, n. d., with the following verse 
on the title :] 

tSee, see, poor Bess of Bedlam^ 

In mournful plight and sadness ; 
I shake my chains and rack my hnioa 

In all eztreams of madness. 

tBESTAD, ^arU Situated; circum- 
stanced. 

What then behoveth so Ustad to done f 

Oaseoign^s Worts, 1687- 

BESTEAD, V. To treat, or accom- 
modate. [See the preceding word.] 

Thus ill hestedd, and fearful more of shame 
Then of the oerteine perill he stood in. 

Spens., I, i, 34. 

BESTR AUGHT. Distracted. A parti- 
ciple of which the verb is not met 
with. Distraught, in the same sense, 
is not uncommon, and is for distract 
or distracted. 

If she sny I am not fourteen pence on the score for 
sheer ale, score me up for the lying'st knave in 
Christendom. What, I am not bestranghtl 

Tarn. Shr. Indnel., se. S. 
They say there was an oracle there in okl time, whose 
spirit possessed many inhabitants thereabouts, and 
MstroMgkt them of their vrits. 

North's Plutarch, p. SaO. C. 

fBESWARM. To cover with dirt? 

She jnmp'd upon the fryer's back 

In that most nasty case, 
Making his very shoulders crack. 

And all beswarm'd his face. 

The Fryar and the Boy, part ii. 

BET. An old representative of better ; 
not unusual in old authors. 

Sin it may be no bet, now gang in peace. 

Ordinary, O. Fl., X, 861. 
Perhaps he shall be bet advisde within a weeke or twayne. 

Romeus and Juliet, Sup. to Sh., i, 292. 
tGod knoweth I wiah it not, it hade beene bet for mee. 
Still to have kept my quiet chaire. 

Gasooign^s Worhes, 1587. 

f BETALL. To pay, or count out money. 
From the German. 

Our host said we had fonre shitling to betall, or to pay, 
whi<^ made me suspect it to bee a bawdy house by 
his )ar§:e reckoning, till at last I understood that the 
shillings he meant were bat stivers, or three halle 
pence a peece. Taylor's fForkes, 1630. 

BETEEM, V. To bestow, give, aflFord, 
or allow: probably from teems to 
teem forth. 

Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes 

Mids., i, 1. 

It seems in the following passage to 
mean give, in the sense of permit, or 
allow : 

So loving to my mother 
That he might not 6«/tfMi the winds of heav«n 
Visit her foce too rouglily. Ami/., i, 8. 
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The modern editions, till Mr. Malone's, 
ready in this passage, " let e*en** from 
the conjectural emendation of Theo- 
bald. The true word is in the old 
quartos. Both folios read erroneously 
heteene. The fourth, still more ab- 
surdly, beiweane. If proof were still 
wanting that beteem was the right 
word, the following passage, where it 
forms the rhyme, would afford it fully : 

• Yet oould he not heteeme 
The shape of any othrr bird than cajole for to seeme. 

Qoldittff's Otid. Metamph. 

It means there endure^ or deigu, for 
it is the translation of dignatur. 

And poore heart (were not wishing in vaine) I oould 
beteeme her a better mxtch, than thus to see a diamond 
buried in sea-coalc ashes. 

Caie U aUer'd, Dram. Dialogue, 1635. 

Spenser also has used it in the same 
sense : 

So would I, said th' enchaunter, glad and faine 
Beteeme to you this sword you to defend. 

F. q., II, riii, 19. 

It does not appear that the sense of 
pour out, which Mr. Steevens prefers, 
is either authorised or necessary. 
BETHLEM GABOR. A prince of 
"Transylvania, who by treachery, and 
by the assistance of the Turks, gained 
the sovereignty of that country, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed king 
of Hungary. The former situation 
was confirmed to him by the emperor ; 
the latter he was persuaded to re- 
nounce, as a condition of peace. He 
was famous from 1613 to his death in 
1629. He is often alluded to in old 
plays. Thus Ben Jonson : 

Some tiling of BethUm Oabor, 
And then I'm gone. Tho. We hear he has devis'd 
A drum to fill oil Christendom with the sound ; 
But that he cannot draw liis forces near it 
To march yet, for the violence of the noise. 

Staple of News, iii, 2. 
Tis an Arabian woodcock, the same tiiat earry'd a 
bunch of grapes in January last to Bethlem Gubor. 

Bird in a Cape, O. PL, viii, 266. 
The Sonne of one did davlv labour. 
But he, as proud as Betnlrm Gubor, 
In buife and scarfs full riclilv rind. 

Gayt. test. I^otrs, iv, 24, p. ?80. 
Matters go untownrdlv on our siilc in Germany, but 
the king of Drnniiirk will be shortly in the field in 
person ; and Bfthlem Gahor hatli been long expected 
to do something, but some think be will prove but a 
bugbear. HoweiVe Letlrrs, B. 1. ^ 4, 1. 20, 

dated 15 Mar., 162C. 

tBETHREATEN. To threaten much, 
or on all sides. 

My calm's deceitful ; and my gulf too near ; 
My wares are slubber'd, and my fare's too dear: 
My plummet's light, it cannot sink nor sound ; 
O, shall my iQck-bclkreaUH*d soul be drown'd ? 

Quarlet'e EmhUtm. 



BETSO. The smallest coin current iu 
Venice ; worth about a farthing. 

And what must I give you? Bra. At a word thirty 
livres, Fll not bate yon a hetto. 

Antiquary, O. PI., x, 47. 

Coryat calls it betta : 

The last and least [coin] is the hetta, which is hulf a 
sol; that is, ahnost a fiirthing. 

CVwi., vol. ii, p. 69, repr. 

fBETWIXT. To come betwixt, t. e., to 
cause disagreement or estrangement 
between two persons. 

Faith, I was a man in her quarters once, but now am 
out again. I know not why, but §ometiung is come 
betwixt M* : I am not so iuliuiaie as I mas. 

The mzard. a Play, 1640. 

BEVER, or BEAVER. The part of the 
helmet which, when let down, covered 
the face. Baviere, Fr., the visor or 
visiere. 

I saw young Harry — with his beaver on. 

1 Hen. /T. iv, 1. 

Warburton, not injudiciously, pro- 
posed to read ** with his beaver up,** 
alleging that it was improper to say 
with the beaver on, which is only a 
part of the helmet. Dr. Johnson 
thought beaver might stand for helmet 
in that passage, or on for down. 
Perhaps it means helmet in the follow- 
ing: 

With trembUng hand her beter he onty'd. 

Faiff. Tasso, zii, 67. 

In the following passage, it has its 
proper sense and usage : 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 
Their armed staves in charge, their heavert down. 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel. 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together. 

8 Hen, IT, iv. 1. 

BEVER, «. and v. An intermediate 
refreshment between breakfast and 
dinner. From bever, to drink, Sp. 
and Ital. [Chapman, in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, uses this word 
for an evening meal, or supper.] 

tMerenda, Plauto. Pronrife olim prandium dicebatnr 

3uod meridie daretur. Nonius cionm qui post mcri- 
iem sumitur interpret atnr. eaw^iojuu Le reciner. 
A niiddaies mealc : an undermeale : a botre or heater: 
a refrrshing betwixt meales. Nomendator, I&SS. 

/^pprtilus Your gallants never sup, breakfast, nor 
hrrrr wiihout me. Liuffva, O. PI., v, 148. 

lie is none of those same ordinary eaters, that will 
devour three breaLfasts, and as many dinners, witliout 
any prejudice to their bevers, drinkings. or suppers. 

B. 4- Fl. Worn. Hater, i, S. 

BEVIS OF SOUTHAMPTON. A famous 
knight of romance, whose exploits are 
not a little marvellous; wherefore 
Shakespeare thus alludes to them: 

Tliey did pel form 
Beyond thought's compass ; that fonner Aibnloua stoiy 
Bang now seen possible enough, got credit. 
That Bevit was believ*d. Hem. Till, i, 1. 
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The chief circumstances of his history 
are told in the second book of Dray- 
ton*8 Polyolhion. 
BEVY. Originally a flock of son^e kinds 
of birds; a company or party [especially 
of ladies]. Used by Pope. Abundantly 
exemplified by Johnson. See Todd. 

Kmie here he hopes. 
In all this noble bevjf, lias brought with her 
One care abroad. Hen. VIII, i, 4. 

BEUFE. Apparently misprinted for 
bufe, in the old folio of B. and FL, 
in two places. 

As clerk to the great band 
Of marrowbones, that people call the Switzers, 
Men made of bat/e and sarcenet. Nob. Gent^ iii, 1. 
Yes of his teeth ; for of my faith I think 
Thej are sharper than his sword, and dare do more 
If the bcvffe meet him fairly. Ibid., Capt., ii, 2. 

To BEWAILE. Very singularly used 
by Spenser ; apparently for to cause. 



or compass. 

As when a ship that fives fayre under sayle 
An hidden rocke escaped hath nnwares, 
That Lay in waite her wrack for to bncaile. 

Upton says that to wail or bewdile, 
anciently meant to choose or select, 
and quotes G. Douglas and Chaucer 
for it. 
BEWARE. Dr. Johnson's remark that 
this word is only used in phrases 
which admit the word be or its tenses, 
is perfectly correct. The exception 
captiously urged by 6. Mason (in 
his manner) may be considered as an 
obsolete form. It could not now be 
used by any pure writer. 

Looks ^er hononrs and bneares to act 
What straightway he must labour to retract. 

B. Jons. Transl. of Uoraee. 

In short, it is now used as if be and 
ware were still separate words, not 
formed into one. 

fBEWITCHED. A cant term for being 
tipsy. It is mentioned with others 
in the Workes of Taylor the Water- 
Poet, 1630. 

BEWRAY, V. To discover, or betray. 

He did bewray his practice, and recdv'd 
The hurt yon see striving to apprehend him. 

Lfar, ii, 1. 
Bat had he known e'en these he should have dy'd. 
Yet would his looks no sign of fear bewray. 

Fair/. Tasso, vii, 30. 
Commanding them their cause of strife bewray. 

Spent. Moth. Hubb., 1096. 

-fBEYOND. Beyond oneself was used 
for what we now express by beside 
oneself, i. e., excessively affected with 
anything. 

Hmnic^ yon be never so much delai'd, you may not 



call his master knave ; that makes hire go beyond him' 
aelfe, and wri^ht a challenge in court hand, for it luay 
be his owiie another day. 

Overbury's New and Ckoise Charaeters, 1616. 

f Beyond all reason, unreasonably. 

Whereat they vex. 
And their unquiet aoules oil-times perplex 
Beyond all reason. 

Witket's Abuses Stript and Wkipt, 1622. 

fBEZIL. The part of a ring in which 
the stone was fixed, or the device en- 
graved. 

Pala annuli, Cicero. Latior annuli tnrg^diorqne pars, 
cui gemma aut symbolum inseritur. Chaton, teste 
d'un anneau. The buill, colet, or heade of a rine. 

Nomenclalor. 

BEZONIAN. A beggar. From besoyno, 
or besoffnoso, Ital. Cotgrave thus 
explains the French word bisogne : 
"A bison. Also a filthie knave, or 
clowne, a raskall, bisonian,'^ &c. 

Under which king, Bexoiuan, speak or die. 

2 Hen. IF. v, 3. 
Great men oft die by vile Beeonians. Ibid., iv, 1. 
What Besonian is that ? 

Middleton's Blurt Master Constable. 

Besoffnion, bisoyno, and bezoingnieSj 
are all to be met with in the same 
sense. See 0. PL, vi, 148, and B. and 
Fletch. Love's Cure, ii, 1. 

tWhat blanqueted? O the Gods! spurn'd out by 
groomes like a base bisoano? thrust out hy th' head 
and shoulders. Chapman's Widows Tears, 161iS. 

Ben Jonson has the original Italian 
word. 

Heart, ere to-morrow I shall be new christcn'd 

And called the Pantahne di besogniosi. 

About the town. Fox, ii, S. 

Bessogne is put for the same : 

Beat the bessognes that lie hid in the carriages. 

Brome, Cov. Qard. weeded, act v, sc. 3. 

BEZZLE, or BIZLE, ». To drink to 
excess. Todd derives it from old 
French, 

'.^foot, I wonder how the inside of a tavern looks now. 
Oh 1 when shall I bizh, bizle ? 

Honest Whore, part ti, and 0. PL, iii, 396. 
Time wQl come 
When wonder of thy error will strike dumb 
Thy betef^d sense. Malcontent, O. PL, iv, 43. 

I. e., " thy besotted understanding. 

That divine part is soakt away iu sinnc. 
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In sensual lust, and midnight beteling. 

Marston, Scourge of V. Ub. ii. Sal. 7. 

It is used also as a substantive, a 
drunkard being called " foule druuken 
bezzle^ 

In another passage, sots are called 
beselers. See the place first cited. 
Skinner says, perhaps for beastle, i. e., 
to make a beast of one's self. The 
word is also in Kersey. 

tFor when he was told of he was falUm into this 
ftlthie vice and abominable beaseling, O (saith hcc) 
youth may be wanton, and hecraftcr staydnes may 
reduce him ; puft up with pride that may be moderated 
by conver8atu>n, or religious advise; given to gam- 
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mther winti, or the diieoreiy of ftltbood. may moke 
him leave it. 

BiekCaHtutJurnuked frith Ttmetie of ExetlUnt 
Diseriptiotu, 1616. 
And though the city is not much more then halfe the 
hifpies as London is within the wab, yet are there in 
it almost 800 brewhouses, and in one day there hath 
beene shipped away from thence 337 orewings of 
beere, beaioes IS or 14 brewing:* have becne HTarkt 
or stayed in Uie towne, as not sufficient to be heeteird 
inrthc eonntry. Taylor's ITorkes, 1630. 

fBIAS. Bent, or inclination. 

Though these found some stop, yet our great favourite, 
the earl of Somerset, and hisousiness, runs smoothly, 
without rub, since Overburies death. But he most 
alter his bias, and go less, or find some new ways to 
bring in monies. Wilson's James I. 

BIB, V. To drink frequently ; to tipple. 
Lat. 

And throush a wide month'd tunnel duly straini 
Unto a bilibinff substance down conveying. 

Fk. Fletcher's Purple /*/., t, 17- 
And that the common people did nothing all day long 
unto darke night, but dybbe, and drink drunke. 

North's Flat., 1047. 
tTour lycour is so mightie and so strong, 
And tnerewithall it goeth down so sort. 
That of your guestes some hibb therof so long 
Till firom the ground it lifieth them aloft. 

ThjfttH, Debate betieeen Pride and Loielines. 
tWImt horses Biomodes brought, how grent Acliillrs n as, 
She learned all too soone, and of tove she bibbrs (alns). 

Fhasr's Virgil, 1600. 
tAs soon a Utile little ant 
Shall bib the ocean dry, 
A snail shaQ creep about the world. 
Ere these affections dye. 

HoirelVs Familiar Epistlss, 1650. 

BIBBELER, or BIBBER. One who 
drinks often. 

I perceive you are no great bybler, (t. e. reader of the 
Bible) Pasiplulo. Fas. Yes, sir, an excellent good 
WtbeUr^ 'spedally in a bottle. 

Ousewgn^s Works, sign. C. 1. 

tBICKERING, and BICKERMENT. 
Skirmishing; used also in a patho- 
logical sense for an internal derange- 
ment. 

My captaine, feelyng suche a Inekeryng within him9elf, 
the like whereof he had never indured upon the sea, 
was like to bee taken prisoner alioord his ownesliippe. 
Riehe's Fareieell to Militarie Profession, ISol. 
Natune et morbi oonflictus, AureL KpC<nt. The conflict 
or bickerment of nature and sicknesse. Nomenclator. 

tBICORNED. Two-horned. 

Your body so revers*d, did represent. 
Being forked, our bieomed government. 

Brom^s Songs, 1661, p. 19 k 

To BID BEADS. Originally, to say 
prayers ; afterwards, merely to count 
the beads of the rosary ; each bead 
dropped passing for a prayer. Used 
also by Dryden. See Todd. 

SiDy old man that lives in hidden cell. 

Bidding his beads all day for his trespas. Sp F. Q., 1, i, SO. 

He describes Superstition as saying, 
upon her beads. 

Nine hundred paternosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Aves. F. Q., I, iii, 13. 

Some were immured up in little sheads. 

There to contemplate neav*n, and bid their beads. 

Browne's Brit, Fast., i, i, p. 186. 

See Beadsman. 



BIDDING PRAYER. The prayer for 
the souls of benefactors in popish 
times. It was said before the ser- 
mon. It seems to have been so 
called from bidding tlie people pray 
for certain persons. A form of this 
kind is inserted in the account of 
Exeter cathedral, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and taken 
from the archives of that church, 
written in the time of Edward lY. 
It begins, "Ye shall pray for the 
state of al holy church : for our holy 
fader the Pope, with alle his college 
of cardi nails ; for the holy lande, that 
of his heigh mercy sende hit sone 
into cristenmens honde. Also for 
the erchebysshoppe of Canterbury,'* 
&c., p. 11, with a long enumeration 
of persons dead and living. The 
regular long prayer, before the ser- 
mon, is an evident modification of 
this, and is still called, by some, the 
bidding prayer, 

BIDET, Fr. A small horse. 

I will return to myself, mount my bidet in dance, and 
curvet upon my curtaL B. Jons. Masques. 

fBIER-BALK. A road by which a 
corpse was carried to the churchyard. 
It was considered that the passage of 
a corpse gave a right of way ever 
afterwards, and this belief is still pre- 
served in East Anglia, where such 
paths are called bierwayM, 

It is a shame to behold the insatiableness of some 
covetous persons in their doinn; that where their 
ancestors left of their land a oroad and sufficient 
bier-balk, to carry the corpse to the Christian sepul- 
ture, how men pindi at such bier-balks, which by loiig 
use and custom ought to be inviolably kept for that 
purpose ; and now they quite ear them up, and turn 
uie dead body to be borne farther about in the hij^h 
streets ; or else, if the v leave any such meer, it is too 
straight for two to walk on. 

HomUes, ed. Conie, p. 499. 

fBIG-BO. A hobgoblin. 

Don Belzebub sits fleaing of his breech. 
And marltle Proteus dances, leaps, and skips ; 
Belerophon hath pend an excellent speech. 
And btg-bo and Boreas kist Auroraes lips 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

BIGGEN, or BIGGIN. A kind of 
close cap, which bound the forehead 
strongly; used for young children, 
to assist nature in closing the sutures 
of the skull. It is now used only for 
a child's cap. Shakespeare seema to 
have employed the term to express 
any coarse kind of night-cap. 
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2 Hen. IV. It seems also to haTe 
been part of the appropriated dress 
of barristers - at - law^ perhaps the 
seijeaut*8 coif. 

One whom the sood 
Old man, his uncle, kept to th' inni of coQrt» 
And voi^d in time ha' made liim banister. 
And Tait'd him to his sattiii cap and biggen. 
In whidi he might have sold his breath fw dearer> 
And let his tonjcue out at a greater price 
Than some their manors. City Match, 0. PL, ix, 862. 

Or it might be the scientific undress, 

like the velvet night-cap of our 

grandfathers. 

Nash, describing an old miser, says. 

Upon his head he wore a fUthy ootrse Hgginy and 
nert it a garnish of night-caps. 

Fi&re* Peml. in Ctms. LiL^ vu, 18. 

-fBIGLY. Greatly ; strongly ; proudly. 

fietwene two flies, a sciins argument 
Whether I should Utc or die was bialie bent 

Heywood's Sjuder and Flu, 1666. 
A Bweete youth, no doubt, for he hath two roses on bis 
shoes, to qualifie the heat of his feete : he kmketh very 
hifiljf, and oommeth praunciug in. 

The Man in the Moon, 1609. 

BILBO, and BILBOES. The town of 
Bilboa, in Spain, being famous for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, a fine 
Spanish blade was called a bilbo, 

^ext, to be compass'd, like a ^pood bilbo, in the cir- 
enmference of a peck, hilt to point. 

Merr. W. W., iii, 6. 
When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbotcs drew. 

Dray I. Ballad of Aginc, Work*, p. 1379. 
Nor Bilic steel, nor brasse from Corinth fet. 

Complainte, Capel Sch. Sh., p. 220. 

Pistol calls Slender a '' \siiien bilboe," 
by which is probably meant only a 
weak blade of base metal. The com- 
mentators have dispated the design 
of the allusion. Mer. W., i, 1. 
From the same source was derived 
the name of a kind of stocks or 
fetters used at sea to confine pri- 
soners : 

Methonght I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Band., v, 2 

There is a figure of these bilboes, in 
Steevens's Shakespeare, at the above 
passage of Hamlet. 
fBILES. Handles. 

The wedges, hammer, hatchet, and the nafles, 
The sithe, the siekle, and the biles of paili-s. 

Scots Pkihmythie, 1616. 

BILIVE. Immediately; presently. 

And down to Plutoe's house are come bilive. 

Sp.F.q.,1,^,^%. 

Also contracted to blive : 

Perdy, sir knight, saide then th' enchaunter bUvs. 

/*uf., 11, in, 18. 

In Scotland the word is still in use, 
and means presently^ by and by, 

Bil^we the elder bairns came drappin in. 

R. Bums, Cotter^s Saturday N., St. 4. 



A BILL. A kind of pike or halbert, 
formerly carried by the English in- 
fantry, and afterwards the usual 
weapon of watchmen. It is described 
by Sir Wm. Temple as giving the 
most ghastly and deplorable wounds, 
which may be imagined by the figures 
of bills delineated in Steevens's 
Shakespeare, vol. ii, p. 316, ed. 1778. 

I cannot see how sleeping should offend ; only have a 
care that ^our bills be nut stolen. Much Ado, iii, 8. 
As fur their bills, (the watdimen's) they only serve 
To reach down bacon to make rashers on. 

B. /* Fl. Coxcomb, act ii, p. 184. 

The soldiers armed with bilU were 
sometimes called bills : 

Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pike^ 

Brown biUs, and targiteers four hundred string, 

I come Bdward II, O. PI., li, 366. 

Dr. Johnson tells us that these wea- 
pons were still carried by the watch- 
men of Lichfield in 1778. 
A bill was also an advertisement set 
up gainst a wall, or in some public 
place ; in which sense we still speak 
of play bills. St. Panrs church was 
a common place for setting up such 
bills. See Si QUis, and Pauls. Some 
bills set up by Shift in St. Paul's are 
recited in the third act of JB. Jonson's 
Every Man out of his Humour. 
The placards of public challengers 
were so called : 

He set up his biUs here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight. Much Atio, i, I. 

fBILLYMENTS. Apparel. See Abil- 

LTAMEMTS. 

As for velvet and satten UnWlynunts, a cap of velvet 
with a frathcr, a quilted capp of sarcenet, and mimey, 
he did not give me, but at my desire he hiid oat 
money for them to be paid again. 

Burnet's Bef. Records, p. 171. 

BIN. The same as been^ are, or were; 
or is. 

With ev*ry thing that pretty Wj», 

My ladv sweet, arise. Sot^ in Cym., ii, S. 
Blushes that lin 
The burnish of no sin, 
Mor flames of ou jrht too hot within. 

Crtuhauf's Hlshes to his supposed Mistress. 

BIRCHING-LANE. To send a person 
to Birchinff'lane, a proverbial phrase 
for ordering him to be whipped, or 
otherwise pnnished. Ascham speaks 
of *' a common proverb of Birching' 
lane,*' Scholem,, p. 65. See Wbep- 
iNG-c&oss, &c., with many similar 
allusions to names of places. 
This street was also a place for buying 
second-hand or readv-made clothes s 
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It had not been smiis if we bad gone to BurcKen-Um 
lint to hare suited ns i and Tct it is a credit for a 
nun of the iword to go thread-nare. 

Royal Kittff, Anc. Dr., vi, 335. 
Hii diBConrse makes not Itis behaviour, but he buyes 
it at court, as countreymen their clothes in Birckin- 
Ume. Oterbitry^s Char., 17, of a fine Gent. 

■f If all men were of liis niind, all honesty would be 
out of fashion ; he withers his rloaths on toe stu^e, as 
a salesman is forced to do his suits in Birckin-lane, 
and when the play is done, if you mark his rising, 'tis 
with a kind of walking epilogue between tiie two 
candles. Ilnd. 

i'Tis like apparell made in BirckcH-hme ; 
If any please to suit themselves and wear it, 
The blame's not mine, but theirs that needs will bear 
it. H^ilts RecrtatioHS, 1654. 

f BIRD. Ab bare as a bird's tail, was *a 
proverbial expression for being quite 
stripped. 

Despoiiavit noe ommlius. He hath not left na a 
dish to eate our meat in. He hath stript us of al. 
We are spoiled of all that we have by him. He hath 
left UB M iMre as a birds taiU. 

Tfrenee m English, 1614. 

BIRD-fiOLT. A short thick arrow with a 
broad flat end, used to kill birds with- 
out piercing, by the mere force of the 
blow. Frequently ascribed to Cupid : 

Subscribed fur Cupid, and challenged htm at the 
bird-bolt. Muck A., i, 1. 

Now the boy with the bird-bolt be pndscd ! 

Greene's Tu Qvoque, O PL, vii, 26. 

The form of it is pointed out in this 
passage : 

Ignorance should shoot 
His groes-knobb'd bird-bolt. 

Marston's What you will. 

See Bolt. 
^BIRE. A cow-house. Saxon. 

It was laied to his charge the drivynz of Idne horn to 
hii fathen byre. Bullein's Dialogue, 1573, p. 4. 

^To Bible. To pour out wine. 

On the playne grene waa buyldrd a fouiitayne of 
cnbowed worke, ^'Ite with fine golde, and vice, in- 
grayled with anticke workea, the olde god of wyne 
called BaccuB birlyng the wyne. 

Hall, Henry nil, fol. 72. 

BIRTHDOM, for birthright. Formed 
by the same analogy as other words 
in dom* 

Let us rather 
Hold fast the mortul sword ; and like good men 
Bestride our down Tain birtkdom. Maeb., iv, S. 

BISHOP. Boy-bishop, or barne-bishop. 
See Nicholas, St. 

fBlSKET. The older English form of 
biscuit. Biscuits of various sorts 
were in use in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, among which 
that in most repute was called Naples 
biscuit, no doubt from the place 
where it was first made. 

The midwife, cajitaiii of the gane. walks first. 
Laden with child nud Naples^sicet crust; 
Most reverently she steps, drest all in print, 
If she be not a saint the devil's in't. 

Satyr against Hypocrites, 1689. 
1644. August 2nd. It is this day orddred, by reason 
of theise troublesome times, that there shall not be 



ihia vean u formerly hath bine any deeeon dinner, 
at tne choise of the Mr and Wardens, bat ondey 
wine and Naples bisketts. 

Accounts of the Carpenter^ Company in London. 

In "the Accomplished Female In- 
structor** (1719), we have the follow- 
ing receipt for making biscuits. 

To make Q^enU Bishet, Genoua Bisket, l*c. — ^Take as 
much fine flower, a loaf-su^ar tinely beaten, nine 
yolks and twelve whites of e^gs, to a pound of flower, 
and a pound of sugar, corriander-secds, and anni-aceda, 
of eacn three quuters of an ounce finely beaten and 
sifted ; rose-water and ale-j^est very new, of each two 
or three s]>oonfuls ; then boil up as much fair water as 
will make it into a convenient thin past something like 
batter ; take it up with a spoon or ladle, and drop it 
on fine paper, on which fine sugnr is strewed, or put 
it into tin cofllns four or five inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad, and put them into an oven not too 
hot ; and when sufficiently baked, take them out and 
lay them on a paper to cool ; after that, harden tlicm 
in a stove or warm o%*en, to keep long : and thus you 
may make Genoua-bisket. 

BISOGNO. See Bezonian. 

fBISSE. A description of fine silk, 
frequently mentioned in the mediae- 
val writers. 

When thou in triumph didst throuj;h Paris ride ? 
Where all the streets, as tliou didst passe along. 
With arras, bisse, and tapestry were uung. Drayton. 

BISSON. Blind. The old copies of 
Shakespeare's Coriolanus have bee- 
tome. Skinner has it under beesen ; 
and calls it a very common Lincoln- 
shire word. Ray has it bizen'dy 
among his north country words. 
Skinner derives it from 6y, for beside 
or without, and sin, a Dutch word 
signifying Mense : the sight being the 
most excellent sense, but this is mere 
conjecture. [There can be no doubt 
about the deiivation or correct form 
of this word. It is the Anglo-Saxon 
biaen, blind.] 

What harm can voqr bisson conspectuities glean oat 
of this character r Cor., ii, 1. 

Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With bisson rheum. Ham., ii, 3. 

In the following passage we have 
biame, which comes very near the old 
reading of Coriolanus, and is evi- 
dently a form of the same word, 
whether more or less corrupt than 
bUson I cannot at present determine. 

It cost thee nought, they say it comes by kind. 
As thou art bisme, so are thy actions blind 

Mirror for Uagist., p. 47S. 

fBITE. To grieve. 

Mal6 habet virum. It grieveth him, it biteth him. 

Terence in SngUsk^ 1614. 

-fTo BITE was aUo used in the sense of 
to cheat. 

He shall not have my maiden-head 

I solcmuly do swear ; 
But I'll bile him of a portion. 

Then marry with Ralph my dear. 

Lots in a Bam, an 6U BaUmd, 
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Many a po«r Gcmuin hath been U/ by an ordinary or 
bis taykn', after this manner; they have snffered tlio 
poor wretdt to nm in debt> made aim an extravagant 
Dill, and then antated him, and ao forced him to pay 
their demands. A Journey tknmgh England, 17M. 

To BITE THE EAR was once an ez- 

J)re8«ion of endearment. 
er. 1 mOLiUt list by rA« mt far that Jeat JBom., ii,4 

In that passage it is ambiguous, but 
the following explains it : 

Thoa hast witch^ me, nfnti take, |o. 

Stave, I ooold bite tkins «cr. 
Away, thou doet not care for me 1 B. Jon. AUk., ii, 8. 

Sometimes bite is used alone in a 
similar sense : 

Bare roene in bnckram, Ut m» ^te tk&e. 

Goblins, O. FL, x, 147. 

To BITE THE THUMB AT A PERSON. 
This was an insult. The thumb in 
this action represented a Jiff » and the 
whole was equivalent to a Jiff /or you, 
or ihejicoi as appears by the follow- 
inff passage. 

Behold next I see Contempt marchin|r forth, giving 
mu iAetco, wUk kit tkombe in hit numtk. 

Lodge's WiVs Mteerie, 1696. 

Hence in Romeo and Juliet, 

I wiQ Me sty tknwtb at them; which is a disgrace to 
them if thej bear it. i, 1. 

Dan and pistols 1 
TaHtekieOnmitimt] 

Wear I a sword 
To see aie& Hie their tknmbef 

EandolpK Mueee' L. OUus, 0. PL, is. 3S0. 
Tb no less disrespectfnl to bite the nail of your tm 



bj wsT of scorn and disdain, and drawing your nail 
from oetween yoor teeth, to tell them yon Talne not 
this what they can do. 

Rules t^CteUityj transL firinn Trench, 1878, p. 44. 

-fBITTER. A seaman's term, and we 
believe still in use. 

Had not God in his wisdoms stayd it, by patting it in 
the mind of some of onr men to let rail an anchor, 
which being done, the tide mnning very strong, 
broueht onr ship to ao strong a bitter, that the fast 
which the Fortogali had npon us brake. 

Taylor's Workes, 1880. 

BITTER-SW EET, or SWEET J NG. An 
apple so called, which furnished many 
allusions to poets. 

Thy wit is n Tciy bitter sweeting; it is a most sharp sauce. 

£om.,ii,4. 
Do bat remember these cross aipen then, yoa bitter sweet 

one. 
W Tin then adieo yoa bUter-sweet one. 

Match at Midn., O. FL, rii, 878. 
What in displeasore gone ! 
and left me nidi a bUter-eweet to gnaw upon? 

Fatr MnL, 1881. 

fBITTOUR. The bittern. This form 
of the wordjs common in the old 
writers. 

Where hawks, scsfOwIs, and long-toncoed bUtonrs bred. 

uhapman*s Odys., t. 

fBLACK BAGS appear to have been 
formerly used by the pleaders in the 
law courts. 

If aooldiers msT obtain four terms of war, 
Moakets ahonu be the pleaden, pikes the bar ; 



For blaek4ags, banddiere. Jackets fbr gowns. 
Angels for fees, we'U take no more craekt crowns. 

Witts Recreations^ 1864w 

fBLACK-BOY. The sign of a celebrated 
tavern in Southwark, mentioned in 
popular writers of the 1 7th cent. 

But meddle not with an; fray, 

I charge you keep out of barmes way ; 

For Jove, and all his houshold ater 

Him, yesterday went croase the water. 

To th'^tigne of the Black-boy in SouUiwarke; 

To th' ora*nary to find his mouth worke; 

Where he intends to fuddle's nose 

This fiortnight yet» onder the rose. 

Homer a la Mods, 1881. 

fBLACK-CHOLER. Melancholv. 

Bilisatnu Melancolie. M elancholie : blaeke ehoUer. 

Nomenclator, 1686. 

tBLACK COAL. The phrase in the 
following example is a mere adaptation 
of the Latin atro carbone notandum^ 
to be condemned. 

The settins forth and description of i^. arrant honest 
women, which for lewdnesse wer famoua, and for 
wicked lyfe worthie to bee noted with a black coale. 

Painter's Palace of Pleasure, ii, 89. 

fBLACK-COAT. This term became 
applied to a clergyman at a rather 
early period. 

Sapnose we should bestow upon a poor low thinking 
Vaeh-codt, one of our best forms, such as foUows^ it 
is fire to one he would commit some ecdesiastieal 
blander or other, in setting his name too near. 

Eaehard's Observutions, 1671, p. 178^ 

tBLACK DOG. To blush hke a black 
do^, t. e., not to blush at all. 

Fadem perfdcuit. Hee blusbeth like a black dogge^ 
hee hath a braxen face. 

WitkaUf Dictionary, ed. 1834^ p. 657. 

BLACK FEATHERS. Large black 
feathers were fashionable in men's 
hats about 1596. 

But he doth seriously bethinke him whether 

Of the cttl'd people he bee more esteem'd, 

For his long doake or for lus great blaeke featker. 

Sir J. Dams, Bpigr. 47, 
Besides, this muse of mime, and the blaeke feather. 

Grew both together in estimation. 
And both, growne stale, were cast away together. 

IRd,,Ep.4S. Both in CSmm. JU/.. Tiii, p. 198. 

BLACKS. Mourning. 

But were they fiilse 
As o*er-dy'd blacks. W, Teie, i, 8. 

That is, '* false as old cloths of other 
colours dy'd black.' ' 

Blacks are often auch cUssembling mourners, 

There is no credit given to't, it has lost 

All reputation by false sons and widows, 

I would not hear of blacks. Massina'. Old Law. 

Ill pay him, when he dies, in so many blacks. 

Mad World, O. FL. r, 838. 
Slio'd I not put on blacks, when each one here 
Gomes with his cypresse, and devotes a teare. 
Herrick on the death o/H. Lowes, Works, p. 841. 
He who wears blacks, and rooumes not for the dead, 
Do's but deride theparty buried. Ibid., p. 879. 

Wee'il hke some gallants 
Tliat bury thrifty fathera, think't no ainne 
To weare blacks without, but other thoughts within. 

Heyw. Rugl. Trot, last lines, 
tWee will not bathe thy corps with a forc'd teare, 
Nor shall Via trains borrow the blaeks they weare : 

6 
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Snch Tolgtt spice, and gums, enbAlme not thee, 
ThoD art the Uieame of trutbv not poetry. 

Game's Poema^ 1648. 
tHcnre then with folded armes, rrclipscd ryea, 
And low imprison'd eroaria, meek cowardise. 
Urge not with oare death tliat in full saile cornea, 
Nor m-Mlk in rorestal'd blacks to the dark toniha. 
But rather then th' eteriiHMaws sliall pipe, 
Gallop with Curtma down the eMllHnt Imp. 

rUtchrr's Poems, p. 811. 
tTheae loyal monmers that attend ita fall. 
And go in blacks unto his funeral. 

Naps upon Parnassus. 1058. 

BLACK-FRIARS, in the reign ol Eliza- 
beth, was celebrated for three things ; 
the theatre, a number of puritans, 
and the sale of feathers ; the two 
latter professions being often united 
in the same persons. 

This play hath beaten ail yonnp gallants out of the 
feathers. if^ci-;;War« hath almost spoil'd Black friars 
for feathers. Indue, to Malcontent^ O. PI., iv, 11. 

That is, the satire of the theatre in 
Bl. Fr. has almost spoiled the trade 
of the feather-sellers there. 

Or h feather- maker in the Friers, tliat are of the fac- 
tion of fHith. B. Jons. Barth, Fair, v, 6. 
A whoreson upstart, apocryplinl captMin. 
Whom not a puritan in Black-Friers will trust 
So much as for a feather. B. Jon. Alckym., i, 1. 

Bird the feather-man, and Mrs. 
Flowerdew, in Randolph's Muses* 
Looking Glass, are said to be two of 
the sanctify^d fraternity of Black- 
Fryara. O. PL, ix, 172. 
The theatre of Black-Friara was, in 
Charles Ts time at least, considered 
as being of a higher order and more 
respectability than any of those on 
the Bank-side. Thus Shirley, in a 
prologue addressed professedly to 
those of the latter class, tries to make 
the auditors in the pit behave as if 
they were at Black-Friars ; that is, 
decently and well. 

Yon Muirrels that want nuts, what will yon do? 
Pray do not crack the benches, and we may, 
Hereafter fit your palats with a play. 



But you that can contract voursi-'lves, and sit 

As von were now in the Black-Fryers pit, 

And will not deaf us with ieud noise and tongues,' 



Because we have no heart to break our lungs. 

Will pardon. Shirley's Six New Playes, publ. 1 653. 

The BLACK-GUARD. Originally a 
jocular name given to the lowest 
menials of the court, the carriers of 
coals and wood, turnspits, and 
labourers in the scullery, who all 
followed the court in its progresses, 
and thus became observed. Such is 
the origin of this common term. 

So the black-guard are pleased with any lease of tif e, 
rspecially those of the boiling-house. 

B. Jon*. Matq. qfMerc, Find. 



Turnspits were particularly so called : 

I am degraded from a cook, and I fear the deril him- 
self will entertain me but for one of his Hack-guard; 
and he shall be sure to have his roast burnt. 

JTifroc.. O.PL.ix, 163. 

Burton speaks of the black guards aa 
attached to a court, in describing the 
orders of devils : 

Tliough some of them are inferior to thoae of their 
own rauke, as the blacks guard, in a prince's eoart. 

Anatomy of Mel., p. 48. 

vSee also Decker, as quoted by Gifford, 
in his B. Jonson, vol. vii, p. 250. 

It is a faith 
That we will die in, since from the hlaek guard 
To the grim sir in office, there are few 
Hold other tenets. B. ^ Fl. Eld. Bro., r, 1. 

tWlien iniquitie hath playnl her part, vengeance 
Jeapes upon the »inxe, the comedie u short, but the 
* Ira^edie^s longer :• the blacke oard shall attend upon 
you, you alinir &fe A the table of aorrow, and the 
crowne of death shall bee upon )0ur heads, many 
gl (String faces looking on yon, and this is the feare of 
sinners. Smith's Sermons, 1609. 

BLACK MONDAY. Easter Monday. 
So called from the severity of that 
day, April 14, 1360, which was so 
extraordinary, that of Edward Ill's 
soldiers, then before Paris, many died 
with the cold. * Stowe, p. 264. 

Then it was not for nothing that my nnse fell a hleed- 
ing on Black-Monday Inst. Mer. Venice^ ii, 5. 

The BLACK OX HAS TROD ON HIS 
FOOT. A proverbial phrase, meaning 
to be worn either with age or care. 
Bailey explains it of the latter. But 
the following alludes to age. 

She was a pretie wench, when Juno was a yoimg wifie, 
now Crowes foote is on her eye, and the black oze haik 
trod on her foot. Lyly, Sappho /■ PA., ir, 1. 

Alas I the neatest foot that ever came 
In the moat supercilious rovall shoe. 
By the black ose is often trodden lame. 

O. Tooke, Ann* dieala, p. 106. 
Tks black ore bad not trod on his or her foote. 

ffeyw. on T\ttenktam. 

fBLACK-PLAlSTER. An old popular 
plaister for wounds. 

The blacke plaister for aU manner of griefes. 
Take a pot of oyle olive, a part of red lead, ooyle these 
together, and stir them with a alice of wood oon* 
tinually, untill it be black and somewhat thick, then 
take it off the fire, and put it in a penyworth of red 
wax, and a pound of rozen, and set it to the fire againe, 
but vou may not blase it and stir it ; then take it off 
and let it stand untill it be cold, and make it in slump. 
It is good for a new wound, or to staunch hlood. Poure 
a littk of it in a dish, and if it stick fost unto the 
dishes side, then it is enough, and preaerre it to vonr 
use as neede requireth. Tha Pathway to HoaUk,\\. L 

fBLACK-POT. At present, a black pud- 
ding is called a black-pot in the dialect 
of Somerset. But in the following 
passage it evidently means a vessel. 

Now should I be in lore; with whcun? with Doll, 
what's that but dole and lamentation; with Jug, 
what's she, but sister to a black-pot T or what's Pe^ 
good for nothing but to drive into a poet? no, Cnpict 



I defy thee and all tby genealogy 

Megwoo^sl 



Zoci't Jftftrot, pw S& 
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BLACKSAUNT, corrupted from black 
sanctus, used to signify any confused 
or liideous noise. See Sangtus, 

BLACK. 

The Ian^^;« that they speake 
Is the pore barbaroos blaeksaunt of the Geate. 

MarstoH, Sat. ii. 7. p. 905. 

Though Geate makes no rhyme, I 
presume that licentious and bad 
writer must have written it so. He 
seems to mean the Getse ; if his mean- 
ing be worth guessing. He profes- 
sedly scorns correct rhyming. 

tAnd she hath leisure noir, 
(By tyin^ fast her earters to a bow) 
Her selfe to strangle. There she dangling hang ; 
At which tlie cnrrea new A{acit««(w/M9suug. Heyteood. 

BLACK'S YOUR EYB. A vulgar phrase, 
not yet quite obsolete: they shall 
not say black is your eye, that is, they 
shall not find any accusation against 
you. It is now jocularly metamor- 
phosed into ''black is the white of 
your or my «ye/' and in this form 
Foote's Mrs. Cole uses it in the Minor. 

I can sa.v htaeFs your eye. though it be grey; 

I have eanuiT'd at tliis your friend, and you. 

B. 4r Fl. Love's Cure, iii, 1. 
He is the very Justice o' peace of the play, and can. 
eoromit whom he will, and what he will, error, ab- 
surdity, as the toy takes him, and no man say black is 
kis eye, but laugh at him. 

B. Jons. SUtfU of News, \st intenuan. 
If you hare a mind to rail at 'em, or kick some of 
their loose flesh out, they sha' not say hlaci^s your eye, 
nor with all their lynx's eyes discover you. 

Bird in Cage, 0. PL. vin, 238. 
And then no man say blacks is tkcir eye, but nil is 
well, and they as good christians, as those that suffer 
them unpunished. Stubbs's Anatomic of Abuses, p. 65. 

See Earle, p. 278. 

The vulgar do not hastily change their 
forms of speech. It is introduced in 
the Spectator, No. 79, near the end. 
fBLADDERED, part. Puffed up. 

Thus did the Athenians, who having obtained the 
Tictory in a memorable sea-fight against tlie Medes, 
Uaidcf'd up with pride from their success herein, it 
caused sedition ana tumnltuatinn in that state, not- 
withstandmg the contrary endeavours of the more 
mafber to prevent it The Sage Senator, p. 185. 

BLAKE, a£^'. Bare; naked. 

See how abase breeds hlake and bitter bale. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 907. 

BLAME. Apparently, for blameable; 
blame-worthy. 

In faith, my lord, yon are too wilful Vams. 

l£f<fn.jr,iti.l. 

This has been thought corrupt, but 
the following passage shows that 
too blame in this sense was a current 
expression ; 

Blush, and confett that you be too too blame. 

Harr. Sp., i, 84. 
Perfaapt Foteatia wanted to be blanu. 

SaitoHSt^lTt Magd., 1830. 



I find too blame twice in one page in 
an old play by Thomas Haywood : 

Y'are too blame. 
And, Besse^i you make me angry. 

Again, 

Ihe girle was much too blame. 

Enal. Traveller, sign. O 
I were too blame if I should not tell thee anie thing. 

Meneehmns, O. PL, i, 158. 

So that the modern phrase of being to 
blame, is in fact a corruption ; unless, 
as is not improbable, the other form 
was founded on a mistake. The con- 
sequence of the first unskilful attempts 
to regulate our language, was the 
wrong derivation of many words and 
phrases, and of course the corruption 
of them. " Too blame*^ is in the old 
copies of Shakespeare, in the last 
scene of the Merchant of Venice : 

Sigh then to Cupid, tell him he's too blawie. 
Not raising in my love a mutuall flame. 

Holiday's Teeknogamia, P. 8, b. 

-fTo BLANCH. To give a fair appear- 
ance ; to disguise. 

Nor ftts it, or in war. 
Or in aifairt of court, a man employed in irabUe care 
To blanck tilings further than their truth, or flatter 
any power. Chapman, II.. xii. 

And commonly, by amusing men with a subtletjr, 
blanck the matter. Bacon, Bsst^ xzvi* 

fBLANDYMRNTES. BlandishmenU. 

So nioch the more did he exhorte the kyng of England 
with lett<H, writynges and blandymeiUes, by sondrie 
and divers messengers, for to treate and ctmclude a 
peace. Hall, Henry Vll, fbl. 13. 

BLANCHER, or BLENCHBR. Appa- 
rently a sporting term ; whether for 
a person stationed to turn the game 
one way or another, or for a dog, 
having the same office, does not ap- 
pear from the examples that follow, 
and the dictionaries are all silent. 
The following passage evidently al- 
ludes to it, and makes the blencheru 
attendants on the sport. 

Which makes him overshoot aU 
His valour should direct at, and hurt those 
That stand but by as blenckers. 

B.^-Fl. Love's Pilgr., ii. 1. 
Tills Spanish Inquisition is a trappe so slyelie set. 
As into it wise, godly, rich by blanckers biase are fet, 

Ifam. Alb. Bag., B. iz, ch. 61. 
And so manie dayes were spent, and manie waiea 
used, while Zelmane was IQte one that stood in a tree, 
waiting a good occasion to shoot, and Gyiiecia a 
blemeker, which kept the devest deere from her. 

Pembr. Arc, p. 8i. 
And so even now hath he divers blanckers belonging 
to the market, to let and stop the light of the gospel 

Latimer, Serm,, tol SS b. 

The latter example, connecting 
blanckers with a market, rather 
puzzles the cause. It is used twice 
or more in fol. 24, and still in the 
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sense of stopping. Also to blanch, 
with reference ta the blanehers. 
BLANK. The white mark in the centre 
of a butt, at which the arrow was 
aimed ; here used metaphorically : 

See better, Lear, and let me itill remain 

The true blank of thine eye. Lmr, i, 4. 

Shakespeare has ased it also for the 
mark at which a cannon is aimed, or 
rather the direct range ; as we now 
say to shoot point-blank. 

And stood withm the iUnk of hit diapleaiare 

For my free ipeeeh. OtM., iii, 4. 

He has employed it also in other 
kindred senses, as aim, &c. See 
Johnson's Diet 
BLANKS. A mode of extortion, by 
which blank papers were given to the 
agents of the crown, which they were 
to fill up as they pleased, to authorise 
the demands they chose' to make. No 
wonder they were thought oppressive. 

And daily new exactions are deria'd, 

Ai Hanks, benevolence, and I wot not what. 

Bich. II ii, 1. 

Further explained by a passage re- 
specting the same king, in the Mirror 
for Magistrates : 

Which to maintaine my people were wre pol'd 
With fines, fifteens, and loans by way or prest, 

SUuUc charters, oaths, and shifu not known of cdd, 
for which the eommons did roe sore detest. 

Zeg. qfRiek. II, p. 894. 

Also, a kind of base silver money, 
first coined by Henry V in his French 
wars, and worth about eightpence. 
Kersey. Mr. Gifford says, about a 
French livre. B. Jon,, vol. v, p. 81. 

Have you any money? he answered not a hUmek. 

Qay ton's Fat. N., p. 9. 

In an old account of the moneys of 
Europe, a blank appears to be also a 
French coin. It is stated thus : 

Tks Mints of Paris in frtames. 

6 tomes is a i^oMciitf. 

8 hlanckes is a shilling. 
90 shillinjc is a pounds. 

Tks Post of t\s World, 1576, ISmo. p. 86. 

Blanks are also used for blank verses 
in the following passage : - 

Sir, you've in such neat poetry gather'd a kiss, 
That if I had but five lines of that number 
Soch pretty begging blanks^ I should commend 
Your forehead or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 

B. /• Fl. Philaster, ii, 1. 

BLANKET. Shakespeare has been 
censured by moderns, and justly, 
according to our present notions, for 
the introduction o£ the low word 
blanket, in the following fine passage : 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ; 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makei; 



Nor heav^ peep thro* the MMJb/ of the darir, 

To cry hold, hold. MacbHh, i, %. 

But Gibber, in his Lives of the Poets 
(art. Davenant), ^erj properly re- 
minds us that, in Shakespeare's time, 
it was a good and local image in the 
theatre; a blanket being then used 
instead of a curtain. We might add, 
perhaps, for scenes also, as it is re- 
corded, on the same authority, that 
sir William Davenant first introduced 
painted scenery. 
fBLANKETFAlR. The name given 
to the fair held on the Thames during 
the great frost in 1683-4. 

Trr, these hard times, how to abate the ^ce; 
Tell her how cheap were damsels on tlie lee. 
Mongst city wives and daughters that came there^ 
How fkr a guinea went at Blanket-fair. 
Ilius you may find some good excuse for failing 
Of your beloved exercise of railing. 

Rockestoi's VaUn^man. 

fBLASED. Emblazoned ? 

Their idols eyes to sunbeames to eompare, 
Or by the rose her biased lips declHre. 
My mistresse must beyond their saints survive 
In that unequall'd height^ superlative. 

Besdonu's PoeaUy 1841. 

BLAST, V. Shakespeare has used the 
word in the unusual acceptation of to 
suffer a blast. . ^ 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tum'd to foUy ; btastitiff in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, fcc 

Two Gent LI 

fBLATANT BEAST. The multitude.* 
The phrase is taken from Spenser. 

Faith we are fullv bent to be lords of misrule in th« 
worlds wide heath ; our vovage is to the lie of Dof:ges, 
there where the bkUtant ieast doth rule and nugn& 
Benting the credit of whom it incase. 

The Betwrnefrom Pemauus, 1806. 

fBLAUCHES. Blotches. 

So now yon are sound and lovely to looke on, yon may 
maintaine the same for a small space : but betng oom> 
m<in, ulcers, filth and Kauehes wiU breed upon you, 
like iroi^es and toades in stinking pooles. 

Man in tka Moont, 1809. 

To BLAZE. Contracted from to blazon. 

See Todd, 
fro BLEA. To make a noise like a 

lamb. 

Tlte morrow when Latonaes snnne Van riM^ 

And with his light illumines mortal! eyes, 

When cocks did crow, and lambea did oieat and Hon, 



I mounted fh>m my couch, and put to 

Tc^lor's Worktt, 1890. 

fBLEAK. To bleach. 

Make that ivorie brest 
(Now Loves soft bed whereon he play's the waatoB, 
And ambusheth himsdfe to catch the flames 
He shoots at others firam thy eyes) as osld 
As Scythian sands, bleai^t with oontinuali freetfaf 
Into a seeming chxistalL 

Naibe^Hautthal9'S€ifio,\9an. 

fBLEAKE, or BLECKE. A low German 
word for a town, occurring in English 
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writers of the early part of the 1 7th 
cent. 

Hie feast of &. Bnfholomew the apoatle, wee urived 
at a bleattt alias a towne, an English mile from Ham- 
borgh, called Altonagh, vhieh is bo called by the 
- HamburgezB because it stands all-too-nigfa them for 
their profit, being inhabited with diven tradesmen 
vhich doe hinder their fireedome. 

TayUn** Worku, 18S0. 
A long Dutch mile (or almost size English) is a small 
tovne or a hteeJtt called Groninte, buon^p to the 
duke, in the which place I observed two things worthy 
of remembrance. Ibid. 

BLEE. Colour; complexion. Saxon. 
This word, which is rather common 
in the old hallads, was almost entirely 
obsolete in the reign of Eliz., biit 
occurs in the Pinner of Wakefield, 
printed 1599. 

And Bohin, Marian she will go with the»— 
To see fair Bettris how bright she ia of bUe. 

0. PL, iii, 4S. 

Also, p. 52 : 

I hare a lovely lemman 
As bright of Hea as is the silver moon. 

It generally occurs thus joined with 
bright. 
BLEEDING HORSES ON ST. STE- 
PHEN'S DAY. One of the odd 
snperstitions of papal times, of which 
Latimer justly says. 

But I marveil much, how it came to passes that upon 
this daj we were wont to let our horses blood : it is 
like as though SI. Steven had some great government 
over the kones, which thing no doubt is a vaine in- 
vention of man. Sermons, foL 976. 

BLENCH, V. To start, or fly off; to 
flinch. 

Keep yonr instmetion 
And hold yon ever to onr special drif^ 
Though sometimes yon do blench from this to that, 
As cause doih minister. Meas.for if., iv, 6. 

Would I do this? 
Could man so blench f W. Tale^ i, 2. 

What ist yon blench st ? whut would yon ask ? 
Speak freely. B. #■ Fl. loyal Subj., ii, 1. 

Toor sister, sir, d'ye blench at that? d'ye cavil? 

B.^-Fl. WiUg.Cha$e,%\. 

Milton has nsed unblencJCd for not 
confounded. Camus, 4^30. 
BLENCH, 8, From the verb, a start, 
or deviation. 

Tliese blenchee gave my heart another youth. 
And WOTse enays prord thee my best of love. ' 

Shaketp. Sonn., 110. 

BLEND, V. To pollute or confound, 
from the original sense of to mix; 
things being polluted and confused 
by improper mixture. 

And allthescf storms that now his beauty blend. 
Shall turn to calma^ and timely dear away. 

Speneer, Sonn., 62. 

BLENT. Participle of blend. 

The while thy kingdom from thy head is rent. 
And thy thnme rOTal with dishonour blent. 

Moth. Httbbard'e Tale, 1839. 

Also, in the sense of blinded ; the 



confusion or hart of the eye being 
blindness. 

Whylest reason, bUiU through passion, nought de- 
scry'd. i^. F. Q., U, iv, 7. 

Tlie eye of reason was with hf[t yblent. Spens. 

What makes thee deaf? what hath thine eye sight 
blent f Fiurf. Tasto, xu, 86. 

BLESS, 9. To wave, or brandish. Dr. 
Johnson thought this sense derived 
from the action sometimes used in 
benediction. 

And burning blades about their heades doe bleue. 

Sp. F q., I, V, 6. 
His spsrkling blade about his head he blest 
And smote off quite his right leg by the knee. Soenser, 
Bound his arm'd head his trendumt blade he blest. 

Ftdrf. Tatso, ix, 67. 

A man hanged is quaintly said to 
bless the world with his heels, from 
their waving in the air when he is 
suspended. 

And the next dayo, tbe three theves were oonveied 
forth, to blesse the worlds with their heeles. 

Painler^s Palace of Pleasure, sign "BL, 8. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is strongly 
confirmed by the following passage : 
** In drawing (their bow) some fet 
such a compasse, as though they 
would turn about and bfesse all the 
field." AschanCs Toxophilus, p. 196, 
new edit., where the editor has a re- 
mark to the same effect. 
To bless seems to be used for to se- 
cure, in the following passage : 

And glanndng downe his shield, from blame him fairly 
blest. Spens. F. Q., I, ii, 18. 

[This last is perhaps only an example 
of the old phrase to bless from, i. e , 
to preserve from, eril.] 

f Ay, or turn out of my tenement ; my last landlord 
was a bean, forsooth, and rcfus'd to renew my lease, 
becnnse I brought my monev in a grreasie leathern 

Jmrse; and tnrn'd mv neighbour Ralph out of his 
isrm for plaistering tne garden wall with cow-dung; 
but heaven bless us from such landlords. 

The Country limner's Catechism, 1708. 

fBLETCH, *. Blacking for shoes. 

Bkicke or bletch to colour the leather witb, atramen- 
tum sutorium. WithaW Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 159. 

BLIN, 9. To cease, or stop. 

How so her fansies stop-* 
Her tears did never bhn. 

Romens and Jul, Supp. to Sh., i, S87. 
Well noble minds in perils best appeare. 
And boldest hearts in bale will never blinne. 

Gascoiffne's Works, 4to, D, 6. 
That I gan cry, ere I btin. 
Oh her eyes are paths to sin. 

JR. Oreen, in Beloe's Jneed., vi, p. 10. 

f BLIND. A cant term for being tipsy. 
It is used with others in the Workes 
of Taylor the Water-Poet, 1630. 
f Writing was termed blind, when it 
was written in ink not intended to be 
durable. 
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Lettn aui blanchiit, et s'eftice. A hUni letter that 
wil in iliort time be vorne out. 

f Blind mmiuscripUy were anoDymoas 
manusGripts* 

These fuitasies we flnde in certaine hUndt mum- 
■cripte. without name or anthor, which walke under 
band like the pestilence in the diirke. 

Fenton't Trtatue qf VntrU, 1619. p. 11. 

fBLIND-HUGH. A personage whose 
history does not appear to be known. 

Snch a one as is able and wUl not feast his neiichbonr 
this Christmas ; mnT blind Hugh bewitch him, and 
turn his body into a narrel of strong ale, and let his 
noee be the spigget, his mouth the fosset, and his 
tongue a plug for the bung-hole. And so til next year 
farewell. Foor Bobim, 1716. 

fBLINDLED. Mingled. 

Whether that God made then those goodly beamt 
^hich gild the world, but not as now it seems: 
Or whether else some other lamp he kindled 
Upon the heap (yet all with WHters blindlrd) 
Wiiich flying round dx»ut, gave hght in order 
To th'un-plac't climates of that deep disorder. 

S^hesUt't Dm Bartai. 

BLIND- WORM. Called also a alow- 
worm. A little snake with Tery small 
eyes, falsely supposed to be yenomous. 
It is the anguis fragilu of Linneeus ; 
and much dreaded still by the common 
people, though perfectly harmless. 

Newts and blind-vomu, do no wrong I Midi., ii, 8. 
Adder's fork, and bUnd-ieonn's sting. Marb.^ iv, 1. 
The smail-ey'd slow-worm, held of many A/iii<f. 

Drayton, Noah's Flood, p. 1638. 

fBLINKARD. One who blinks. 

Fie is the token of a stinke ; 

A blinkard alwayes good doih mis. 

WtihaU^ iHctionarie, ed. 1608, p. 888. 

BLINKINSOPS. A celebrated fencer, 
mentioned in B. Jonson's New Inn, 
act ii, sc. 2. His memory rests at 
present on that passage only. 

BLIST, for blest. This is one of the 
liberties thought allowable in the 
sixteenth century for the sake of 
rhyme. 

And how the ground he lost 
Wherein it written was, and how himself he bliit, 

Spfturr, IV, vii, 46. 
That he had fled, long time he never wist; 
But when far nm he liad discuver'd it, 
Himself for wonder with his hand he btist, 

Faiff. TasM, xiii. ». 

It is used in the sense * exempli^ed 
above in Bless, in the following pas- 
sage: 

And with his club him all about so blhtj 
That he which way to turn him scarcely wist. 

/^e»s,F. C.,VI,viii,18. 

See Bless, 
BLIVE, adj. Quick ; ready. A con- 
traction of bilive. The word was 
beginning to be disused in the time 
of Cartwright and Brown, who both 
give it to antiquated speakers. 

This buas is a b&M gnerdeii. JMiq., 0. PI., x, 809. 



Into the ship he entreth, and m Vh* 
As wind ana wether good hope to be. 

Brown, Shop. Fif^f MCl., L 

BLIVE, adf>. Quickly. 

The people cried, with sundry greeing shooti^ 
To bring the horse to Pallas' temple mve. 

Smrrey*a jE»., B. ii, S93. 

See BiLiVB. 
To BLOAT, or BLOTE. To dry by 
smoke. Latterly chiefly applied to 
herrings. Blotan^ Saxon, meant to 
sacrifice or slaughter, whence No- 
vember was, at one period, called 
Blot-monaih, or slaughtering mouth, 
because the animals were then slaugh- 
tered, which were to be salted and 
dried for winter provision. But, as 
these meats were chiefly dried in the 
smoke, when the Saxon word was 
forgotten, to blote was supposed to 
denote that operation : and thus the 
change of meaning evidently crept in. 

And dry them like herrings with this smoak ; 
For herrings in the sea are large and full. 
But shrink in bloatino, and together puIL 

Sylteiter*s Tobacco bail., p. lOL 
I have four dozen of fine firebrands in my belly, I 
have more smoke in my mouth than would biote a 



hundred herrings. B.jrFl. IsL Frin., ii. 

Three pails of sprats, carried from mart to mart. 
Are as much meat as these, to more use travel'd, 
A bunch of bloaUd fools 1 Ibid., Q. tf Cor.^ ii, 4. 

To bloats now means to swell up, and 
comes probably from blow (Johnson) ; 
and to this we must perhaps refer the 
** bloat king** in Hamlet, iii, 4. It is 
singular enough that two opposite 
senses should thus have belonged to 
one word. Smoke-dried, and there- 
fore shrunk ; or puffed and swollen. 
BLOAT-HERRING. A herring bo 
dried. Skinner and Minshew puzzle 
about the etymology; but to me it 
seems clear that it arose as above 
mentioned. 

Lay yon an old courtier on the coals, like a sausage 
or a bloat-heimng. B. Jon. Jdatq. af Mer., v, 429. 

Why you stink like so many bloat-kerringi, newly 
taken out of the chimney. lb., Mas.of Auptrt^xi, 121. 
Make a meal of a bhat-kerring, water it with four 
shillings beer, and then swear we have dined as well aa 
my lord mayor. Match at Midn., O. PL, vii, SiS. 

A BLOCK, s. The wooden mould 
on which the crown of a hat is 
formed. 

Mine is as tall a felt as any this day in KillaB, and 
therefore I love it, for the olock was cleft out fior mj 
head, and fits me to a hair. 

Honest m., part 2d, O. PL, iii. SSa 
Hats alter as fast as the turner can tume his bheke. 

Enpk. BmgL, O, 4. 

Hence it was also used to signify the 
form or fashion of a hat ; 
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A mn genfleman of Naples^ who having bought a hat 
of the newest £u)iion and best htoeJte in all Italie, fce. 

Bupk. Bngl., 0, S b. 
Is tliis same hat 
O* the hhek pasnnt ? B. Jms. Stnple of News, i, 2. 

That is, " of the current fashion." 

Too shall alter it to what fonu von please, it will take 
any block. 'Hid., Cyntk. Bet., i, 4. 

A Iso for the hat itself : 

Tho* now jonr block head be corered with a Spanish 
Hock. Beaum. and Fl. Martial Maid. 

A prrttT block Sextiuus names his hat, 
So muca the fitter for his head by that. 

Witt's BecreatioHs, Epigr. 460. 

A flat-crowned block was fashionable 
about 1596, when Sir J. Davis's 
Epigrams were printed. 

And still the newest fashion he doth iret, 
And with the time doth chance from that to this. 
He weares a hat now of ihtfiat-crcvme blocke 
The treble ruffes, long cloake, and doublet French. 

Ep. S9, in Cens. Liter., viii, S4. 

Hence that excellent interpretation 
of a speech of Lear, which had puz- 
zled the earlier commentators : 

Thisagoodi20cir.^— 
It were a delicate strati^em, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt Lear, iy, 6. 

The whole of Mr. Steeyens's remark 
ought by all means to be cited, as 
affording an admirable specimen of 
judicious illustration. " Upon the 
king's saying / mil preach to thee, 
the poet seems to have meant him to 
pull off his hat, and keep turning it 
and feeling it, in the attitude of one 
of the preachers of those times 
(whom I have seen represented so in 
ancient prints), till the idea of felt, 
which the good hat or block was 
made of, raises the stratagem in his 
brain of shoeing a troop of horse 
with a substance as soft as that which 
he held and moulded between his 
hands." It should be rather, " the 
very same.** 
BLONCKET, adj. Gray. Used by 
Spenser as an epithet for liveries or 
coats, and explained in the original 
notes "gray coats." I believe it 
meant at first whitish, for I And in 
Coles' Dictionary "a blanquet pear, 
pyrum subalbidum.'' If so, it is 
from the French blanc. Kersey also 
has blankersj white garments. 

Our bloncket lireries bene all to sadde 

For thilk same season, when all is ycladde 

With pleasaonce. Skep. Kal^ May, r, 5. 

I have not met with the word elsewhere. 
BLOOD was sometimes used for dis- 
position, thus : 



strange mmsnal blood. 
When man's wont sin is he does too much good. 

Tim. J., ir, S. 

Also in the very difficult passage of 
the opening of Cymbeline, of which 
perhaps this is the most intelligible 
reading : 

You do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 

No more obey the heavens, they are courtiers, 

Still seem as does the king's. C^s»>* U !• 

t. «., our dispositions no longer obey 
the influences of heaven ; they are 
courtiers, and still seem to resemble 
the disposition the king is in. 
[A blood, in the sense of a high- 
mettled young man, was also in use 
at a rather early period.] 

■f To which effect we have sent a generall challenge 
To all the youthfull bloods of Afmca, 
I'hat whosoever (borne of princely stem) 
Bares foote the bosome of this desert ile, 
(The stage where De performe this loven prize) 
And by his wit and active poUicie, 
Wooe, win, intice, or any way defeate 



Me of mv charge, my daughters of thur beart% 
Shall with their loves weare my imperiall crowne 
Wreath of their conquest. £ay*s lis of GuUs, 1638. 



BLOOD-BOLTER'D. Stained with 
blood ; from a bolter or sieve, whose 
blood issues out at many wounds, as 
flour passes through the holes of a 
sieve. Warburton, Or sprinkled with 
blood, as if with meal from a boulter, 
as Johnson explains it. 

For the blood-boulter'd Banquo smiles upon me. 

Maeb,,ir, 1. 

[See Colliers Hist. D. P., iii, 56.] 
fBLOODY-NOSE. A term which seems 
to show that boxing was an- earlier 
accomplishment than is generally 
supposed. 

Jud. Wliat IngenioBO, carrjrin^ a vinegar bottle about 
thee, like a great scliole-boy giving the world a bloudy 
nose ? The Betume from Pemassus, 1606, 

fBLORE. A blast of wind, or gale. 
Sometimes used by Chapman simply 
for the air. 

Like rude and raging waves roused with the fervent blore 
Of th* east and soum winds. Chapman, U., ii, 128. 

'\To BLOW. To blow upon, to speak 
disparagingly of, to criticise. 

Peace, the king approachrs : stand in your ranks or> 
derly, and shew your breeding ; and be sure you blow 
nothing on the lords. Cartwright*s Boyall Slave, 1631. 
I thank you for the good opinion jrou please to have 
of my fancy of trees : it is a maiden one, and not 
blown upon by any yet ; but for the merits you please 
to ascribe unto the author, I utterly disclaim any, 
specially in Uiat proportion vou please to give them 
me. Howelvs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

To blow, to betray, to make known. 

As for that, says Will, I could tell it well enough, if I 
had it, but I must not be seen anywhere among mv 
old acquaintancCj for I am bhwn, and they will all 
betray me. History qf Colonel Jack, 1783. 
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NaT, dovnea nn tay, this puvm knoires raongh. 
But that hia laoguage does his knowledge hUmgh. 

WkUimg's JUnno MndBeUawM, 1688. 

To blow up, to cause to swell. 

But who had bhwtu her up^ and made her swell f 
Mother, quoth she, in truth I cannot tell. 

Fa$quiFs Night-Cap, 181S. 

BLOWN. Swollen, or tumid ; inflated. 

Mo hlowm ambition doth our arms incite. Xmi\ It, 4. 
How now hkmm Jack, how now qniltP 1 Em, Ir, iv, %. 

Proud, insolent : 

I come with no hhwn spirit to abuse you. 

B.i-FlMaiLmr. 

tBLOW-BASTED. Plogeed. 

The earle of Urenia asked one that came from the 
court, what was reported of him there? who an- 
swered : Neither good nor bad. my lord, that I could 
heare. With that the earle commanded him to be 
th<UY>ughIy hhyoe-htuted and beaten : and then after- 
ward gare him flftie duckets, saying, Mow maist thou 
rqwrt of Urenia both good and nacL 

Copl0jf'9 WiU, Jf fa, and FmcUi, 1814 

fBLOW-BOOK. A book with indeli- 
cate pictures. 

Last Sunday a penon did pennanee in the Chapter- 
house of St. Paul's. London, for publickly shewing in 
Bartholomew Fair a book called a &<M9-book. in which 
were many obscene and filthy pictures : the book was 
likewiae buxnt, and the person paid costs. 

Pot/ifm, 8 June, 1706. 

BLOW.POINT. A childish game; 
consisting perhaps of blowing small 
pins or points against each other. 
Probably not unlike push-pin. 

How he played at blcw-pmiU with Jupiter, when he 
was in his side coats; and how he went to look birds- 
nests with Athous. linffua, O. PI., v, 167. 

Also Donne's Poems, 1719, p. 119.' 
Dust-paint seems to have been a simi- 
lar game. 
See Dust-point. 

tNuces relinquere: to leare boyes play, and fall to 
khw-point. WithaW IHeiumane. ed. 1634^ p. 5«8. 
f So master Amoretto plays the sull in a piece of a 
parsonu^i my master adorns his cupboard with a 
piece or a parsonage; my mistress, upon good days, 
puts on a piece of a parsonage; and we pages play at 
llowpoint for a piece of a puraonage : I think, here's 
trial enough for one man's gifts. 

Returnejrom Fernauui, 1606. 

BLOXFORD. Apparently a jocular 
and satirical corruption of the name 
of Oxford, quasi Block*9-fordt or the 
ford of Blockheads. This is inti- 
mated in the following lines^ of Bp. 
Corbet : 

What was the jest d'ye ask P I dare repeat it, 
And put it home before you shall entreat it; 
He call'd me ^2ox/bn<-man, confess I must 
'Twas bitter ; and it rnevt± me in a thrust 
That most ungrateful word Bloxford to hear. 
Prom him whose breath yet stunk of Oxford beer. 

^oem$t p. 67, to Lord MordatU, 

In Healy's "Discovery of a New 
World," imitated from Hall's Mundus 
alter et idem, Blocksford is made the 
capital of the region Fooliana. 

Dntexing Fooliana, came without resistance unto 



Bloektford^ otherwise called Dnas-ton, the diiefe eitie 
of the knd. P. 18S. 

The intended allusion seems to be 
strengthened by a particular notice 
of the number of spires and belia 
contained in it Ibid,, p. 179. 
BLUE was a colour appropriated to 
the dresses of particular persons in 
low life. 
1. It was the usual habit of seryanta. 



You proud varlets, yon need not be ashamed to 
Mftf, when your master is one of your fellows. 

Hm$$t Wkore, O. PL, iiL 4189. 
The other act their parts in hlew eotUes, as (if) they 
were their senring men. Deeker't Belmsm, sign. £. S. 

Hence blue-bottle is sometimes a 
term of reproach for a servant. O. 
Pi., T, 6. And a servinff-man in B. 
Jonson says, " Ever since I was of 
the blue order. ^* Case altered, i, 2. 
About 1 608, when Middleton's Comedy 
of A Trick to Catch the Old One was, 
produced, the blue coats of servants 
appear to have been changed for 
cloaks, such as were worn by the 
gentry also at that time. Thus, in 
that comedy : 

Tliere's more true honesty in such a country serrinc 
man, Umn in a hundred or our cloak companions. I 
may well call 'em companions, for since M«e coats 
have been turned into doaki, one can scarce know 
the man fnnn the master. 

Act ii, Jne. Dnuna, T, p. 15L 

B. Jonson introduces New-Yeares- 
Gift, 

In a blow eoatt serrixw-man like, with an orange, &c. 

Mask t^ Ckfiitmas. 

2. Also of beadles: whence they 
also came in for the appellation of 
bluebottle: 

I will have you as soundly swinged for this, yon Urns' 
bottle roKue I 8 Hsh. IT, ▼, 4. 

And to be free flrom tlie interruption of bims beadles^ 
and other bawdy oflAcers. MidHsUm*s Kick, Tenm. 
The whips of furies are not half so terrible as a bhu 
coat. MieneosmmSt O. PL, ix, 161. 

I know not whether it means servants, 
or officers of justice, in the following 
passage ; probablv the latter : 

Come a Tefvet justice with a long 
Great train of iJMP-ooats, tw^ve or fourteen strong. 

Boime, Sat i, 2J. 

3. It was also the dress of ignominy 
for a harlot in the house of correc- 
tion, &c. 

Tour puritanical honest whore sits in a bbu^onm.^^ 
Where 1 — do you know the brick house of castigatian ? 

Hon. Wkorsy O. PL, ui, 464. 
Lam, Teare not my doUies, my friends, they cost 

more than you are aware. 
BsdeU. Tush, soon you shall hareaiZnp gown; for 

t^eae take you no care. Promos amd &ss^ iii, ft. 

BLURT. An inttijection of contempt. 

ShaU I ?— then blurt o' your service I O. PL, iii, S14w 
Blirt I a rime ; bUrt, a lune I Matcontsnt, O. PL. it. SI. 
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Shul, Umrtt tbere't nothine remaina to put thee to 
pain now, captain. JPnriUm, it, 8, SufpL toSk^ii, 810. 

Blurt, master constable, or a fig for 
the constable, seems to have been a 
proTcrbial phrase ; it is the title of a 
play written by Thos. Middleton, and 
pablished in 1 602. Hence I suppose 
It is that Ben Jonson makes one of 
bis characters call a constable '*old 
Slurt:' Tale of a Tub, ii, 2. In 
O. PL, ▼, 420, we have "Blurt, mas- 
ter gunner I" 
To BLURT AT. From the former. To 
hold in contempt. 

And all the woarU will hlmrt and aooni at na. 

But cast their gazea on M arina'i face. 
While 0018 was bhwUd at 

Peridet, ir, 4, ^uppl to Sk., ii. 111. 

To blurt out, still remains in modern 
usage, and signifies much the same 
as to spurt or sputter out hastily. 

BLUSHET. (Apparently peculiar to 
B. Jonson.) See Todd. One who 
blushes. 

'fBOARD. The term board answers to 
the modern table, but it was often 
moveable, and placed on trestles. 

fBOAST. The following is an early 
example of a well-known proverb. 

Anreoa numtes poDioeri : great botuty mall ro$t». 

WitkaJPt DieiumarU, ed. 1634, pu 663. 

To BOB. To cheat, or obtain by cheating. 

He calk me to a restitatum lance 
or pdd and jewda that I bobVd firam him. Otk., ▼, 1. 
. Let him be M'^ that »od« will have; 
Bat who by means of wisdom hie 
Hath saT'd hia chaigeV— It is even L 

Fmbr. Arcad,, lib. ii, o. 908. 
Disgrace me on the open stase, and 6o5 me off witii 
ne*er a penny. Hog haih lost his Pearl, 0. FL, ri, 886. 

We should now say, in familiar lan- 
guage, "fob me off.** 
BOB, s. A taunt or scoff. 

Oft' takes (his mistreas by) the bitter M. 

FUtch, Purp. /#., Tii, 86. 
He that a fool doth rtscj wisely hit^ 
Both very foolishhr, altno' he amait, 
Not to seem senseleM of the hob. Am wm like t<, ii, 7* 
I have drawn blood at one's brains with a bitter bob. 
Alex, and Campaepe, O. PL, ii, 118. 

To give the bob was a phrase equi- 
valent to that of giving the dor. See 
Dob. 

C. I gneas the bnsinesa. 8. It can be no other 

Bnt to give me the bob, that being a matter 

Of main importance. Masting. Maid ofHonouft ir, 5. 

fTo BOB. To thump. The s. a bob, 
or thump, was also used. 

In an envioos spleene, smarting ripe, ronea after him, 
Cila at fistie cuifes with him; but the fellow bela- 
boored the fbole cnnniiuil^, and got the foolea bead 
' I anni^ and bo^aloM nose. 

' ' ^M/</^tfNli<f,1606. 



Snppose then yon see IVaneion enter into the school, 
his lynings hanging oat of his breeches down unto 
his shoes, his gown wrapped about him, his book 
under his arm, vmdertaldng to give a fillip to one, and 
a bob unto an other. 

ComealHistorg efPreauMn, 1669. 

f BOB, «. A jewel or drop for the ear. 

Bich btMs upon her ears are hung. 
To t\a^ the oamour of her tongue. 

The London ladies Dressing Soom, 1706. 
The poor wench lores dy'd glass like any Indian, for a 
diamnod M I'd have her madenhead if I were a man 
and she a maid. 

CowUg, Cutler qf Coleman Street, 1668. 

fBOB, s. Appears, in the following pas- 
sage, to mean a kind of worm* 

Or yellow bobs turn'd up before the plou|^. 
Are duefost baits, with oork and lead enouch. 

Lateson's Secrets of Angling, 166i. 

fBOBBING-JOAN. The name of a very 
old dance. 

strike up Sobbing Joan, 

Or ru break your fiddle. Tia Hop Gmiand, 176S. 

BOCARDO. The old north gate of 
Oxford, taken down in 1771. There 
is a good view of it in the first number 
of Ozonia Antiqua Restaurata. Whe- 
ther it was origioally so named, from 
some jocular allusion to the Aristote- 
lian syllogism in Bocardo, I have not 
discovered. 

It was used as a prison ; and hence 
the name was sometimes made a ge- 
neral term for a prison. 

Was not this [Achab] a seditious fellow ?— Was he not 
worthy to be cast in bocardo or little-ease? 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 106. C. 

Bocardo was the last prison of that 
good man himself, before his eharae- 
ful murder; to himself a glorious 
martyrdom. Its downfal was cele- 
brated by Oxford wits, both in Latin 
and English. One says, 

Num jam 
Antiqui muri renerabilis umbra bocardo 
YisiturOxonii? SalTO hand ignobile nomen 1 

Dialogus m l%eatr., 177S. 

The other. 

Bare tidings for the wretch whose lingering scwe 
Bemains unpaid, bocardo is no more. 

Nevsman*s Verses, 177S, by Warton. 

Bocardo, as a logical term, for a par- 
ticular kind of syllogism, occurs in 
Prior's Alma, canto 3. 

flhere are many in London now adaies tliat are be- 
sotted with this sinne, one of whom I saw on a white 
horse in fleet street, a tanner knave I nerer lookt on, 
who with one figure (cast out of a schollers studie for 
a necessary servant at bocardo) promised to find aiiT 
man's oxen were they lost, restore any man's goods if 
they were stolne, and win any man love, where or 
howsoever he settled it. Lod^^s Incarnate Devils, 15M. 

BOCKEREL, or BOCKERET. A long- 
winged hawk. Diet. The family 
name of Bocket is perhaps a contrac- 
tion of Bocheret* 
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BODE. Obsolete preterite of to bide. 

Vera, O vretdi, this wombe conceived thee^ 
Nor nerer Ms I painAiU throwet for thee. 

F^rrex and Porrex, O. FL, i, 141. 

BODGEy e. Probably the Bame as to 
bud^ ; from hovger^ Fr. 

With tbie we chazfed agun» but, oot alut 1 

We hodg'd agftin. 8 Em, VJ, i, 4. 

Dr. Johnson, in his note on the pas- 
sage, considers it only as butlge mis- 
printed; in his Dictionary, as pro- 
bably corrupted from boggle. Mr. 
Malone, haring seen bodgery for 
botehery^ thinks it may be for to 
botch : but the sense evidently points 
rather to the interpretation here 
given. 
BODGE, 9, Ben Jonsou has a bodge 
of oats, for some measnre of them. 

To the last hodgt of oata, and bottle of hay. 

Ntw Am, i. S. 

BODKIN. A small dagger. 

When he himself might his ooietus make 

With a bare hodkxn. Ham,, iii, 1. 

In the margin of Stowe*s Chronicle, 
edit. 1614, it is said that Ceesar was 
slain with bodkinsJ 

The dieef woorker of this murder was Bratns Cassins 
with S60 of the senate all havine bodtiru in their 
ileeres. Serf, of dintitm, prefixed to Gorboduc, 1590. 

If it is quoted rightly, the author 
made two Romans into one. 
Chaucer says the same : 

With iodkitu was Caesar Julins 
Huider'd at Borne of Brutus Casains. 

Cetu. liter., ix, St9. 

BODKIN, CLOTH OF. A species of 
rich cloth. A corruption of Baudkin, 
which see. 

Or for so many pieces of elotk ofhoiJnti, 

Tissue, Rold. silver. &c. Mom. City Madam, li, I. 

Cloth ofbodJtin or tissue must be embroidered; 

As if no face were fiur that were not powdered and 

Sunted. B. Joiu. Disc., voL vii. p. 88. 

. Sir, I have a sute to yon. 
Jnt. Is it embroidered sattin. sir, or scarlet ? 
Tet if your business do hold weisht and conseqnenoe, 
I may deaenre to wear your thankfulness 
In tissue, or eloth qf bodkin. Ernunes are for princes. 
Shirley, Loubtf. Heir, act ill, p. 81. 

See Muses' Looking Glass, O. PI., ix, 
197. 
BODRAGS. Evidently for bordrags or 
bordragings : border incursions. 

lYo wavling there nor wretchedness is heard — 
Ko nigntly bodragt, nor no hue and cries. 

Spetu. Colin CI, t, 815. 

See BOBDBAGINO. 

f BODY. The popular oath or exclama- 
tion, body of me, is found in old 
authors. 

Oh, the hodye qf me 
What kaytyret be those ? 

J^ky qf mt and Seime, p. 7. 



Body qf me; I was unkinde I know. 
But thou deserr'st it then: but let it Koe. 

Tragedy of Uoffwum, 18S1. 
Capt. Body qfma, nor no better preferment. 

Marmyon, F^ne CompanUm, 1633. 

+BOG. Petulant, arrogant. 

The cnckooe, seeiug him so ho^, waxt also wondrous wrnth e. 

ITamer's Jlbioiu BnyUuid, U9-2. 

fA BOG, was used as an emblem of 
softness or tenderness. 

Car. I will not raile at you, but I will cudgell you, and 
kicke Tou, yon man of valour. 
Cap. Hold as thou art a man of renowne, thou wilt 
strike thy foote into mee else, my body is as tender 
as a bogy. Mammon, Fine Compamon, 1633. 

BOGGLER. One vrho boggles ; but in 
the following passage a vicious womaa» 
one who starts from the right path : 

Too hare been a hoggler erer. Ani. amd Ci.,m, 11. 

Johnson in his Diet, explains it a 
doubter, a timorous man; but it is 
eridently addressed not to Thyreus 
but to Cleopstra. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR. Perhaps a 
gipsy; or a mere wild appellation, 
designed to ridicule the appearance 
of Simple in the Merry W. of Wind- 
sor, act iv, sc. 5. The French call 
gipsies Bohemians, and the Germans 
Tartars and Zigeuners, so that the term 
might be thus compounded. See the 
note on the passage, edit. 1 778. 

fBOIGHROPE. A nautical term. 

Make ready th'anker, ready th'anker lioe, 
Cleere, deere the boighrope, steddy, well steer'd so ; 

Taylor's Worket, ICM, 

fBOILING-BOOT. An instrument of 

torture mentioned in Field's Amends 

for Ladies, 1518. 
fBOILING-HOUSE. An eating-house. 

See the History of Colonel Jack, 

1723. 
fBOISTOUS. Rough, coarse. 

Qette, hyeht Oagatea, and is a boyttotu atone, and 
never the les it is precious. 

It is contrary to fendes, — ^helpeth for fantasia and 
ayenste vexacions of fendis by night. — And so, if so 
boystus a stone dothe so great wonders, none shuld be 
dispisid for foule colour without, whilt* the vcrtu that 
is within is unknowe. OlanviUe, by Trevisa, xvi, 49. 

To BOLD. For to bolden, or render 
bold. Embolden is the word now 
most used. 

It touches us as Trance invades our land. 
Not bfilU the king. Lear, x, 1. 

Alas that 1 had not one to bold me. HyckeScomer. 

BOLD BEAUCHAMP, or AS BOLD AS 
BEAUCHAMP. A proverbial ex- 
pression, supposed by Fuller and Ray 
to be derived from the courage of 
Thomas, first earl of Warwick, of 
that name, who in 1346, with one 
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Bqaire and six archers, defeated 100 
Iu>rman8« See Ray, p. 218. There 
were however more of the name, who 
contributed to its celebrity. There 
was an old play, entitled The Three 
bold BeauehampSy printed about 1610. 
See Biogr. Dram., ii, p. 429. It is 
referred to in the Induction to the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, B. 
and Fl. 

Thej^ here now. and anon no sooata can reach 'em, 
Bdng eT*rT man hwa'd like a bold Beauehamp. 

Mad World, 0. K., v,890. 

See also 0. PL, X, 172. 
Drayton derives it from the bravery 
of the earls of Warwick, of that 
name, in general. 

Sohaidj f(reat and itrangi 
That after of ttiat name it to an ada^ grew» 
If any man himself adrent'nma hapt to ihew, 
JMd B€auchamp men him term'd, if none to hold as 
he. Folyolb^ song ZTiii, p. lOU?. 

*fBOLDY. Perhaps an error of the 
press for boldly. 

But witii their darts farre off and damonrs shriU, 
They him proToke : the boare sits boldy still. 
Gnashing with foamy chaps his tusks most keen. 
And shmng off the darts firom's back is seen. 

firgil, by ricar$, 16S9. 

^To BOLE. To drink bowls full, 

Gttll, bib, and bole, caronse and qoafTep 
£che oan in Germany. 

Kendall's Flo»«r$ qf Bpifframwutt 1577. 

fBOLE, «. A roll. 

Pot to two spoonfuls of rose-water, and as much salt 
M spice, then make it up in little lon^ boles or roules, 
and^ntter your dish, and lay them in with a round 
hole in the ™m1<ii* 

Tke True 6enllewawuat*s Delight, 1076. 

fBOLE-DISH. A bowl. 

It BO ehaneed, as the boy was throwing of a bole-dish 
of water over his fish, sir William Davenant was goine 
by the staU. Great Bntmn's Honegcombe, 1719, MS. 

BOLL, V, To swell, or pod for seed. 
BoU, in the dictionaries explained a 
round stalk, is evidently only another 
form of bole. 

And the ftax, and the barley was smitten: for the 
barley was In the ear, and the flax was boiled. 

Exodus, ix, 81. 

In the Septuagint, to bk Xi^ov antpix- 

tVena fimtis, scatorko. Source, surgeon. The veine 
of a fonntaine : the boUing or rising up of water out 
of a spring. NomencUUor. 

tBOLLEYNE. Bullion. 

Item, that they shall ooyne no manner of bottevne, 
either of this reahne or of Ireland, but to provide it 
in other countries. Archaologia, xviii, 137. 

BOLN. Swelled; contracted from 
bollen, which is the old form for 
boiled. 

Here one being throng'd bears back, all boln and red. 
Sh., Sape of Liter., suppl. 1, p. 553. 

Thus it appears that Mr. Malone's 
alteration of thia word to blown, 



which signifies the same, contrary to 
all the editions, is entirely unneces- 
sary. 
BOLT. A sort of arrow. Hence bolt' 
upright. Thus defined by R. Holmes : 
** The second is termed a bolt : it is 
an arrow with a round or half round 
bobb at the end of it, with a sharp 
pointed arrow head proceeding there- 
from." Acad, of Armory, b. iii, 
ch. 17» MS. When it has only the 
blunt bob, without the point, it was a 
BIRD-BOLT. It thus differed from a 
shaft, which was sharp or barbed. 
Hence the proverb, " To make a boli 
or a shaft of a thing." Ray, p. 179. 
It is a mistake to say that it was ** pe- 
culiarly used for the cross-bow;" as 
in I van hoe, ii, p. 20. Holmes de- 
scribes also a sort of bolts having the 
bob or button hollow, to receive a 
stone or bullet^ which was projected 
thence by fastening the bolt itself to 
the bow, or cross-bow. Ibid, Harl. 
MS., 2033. 

Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing. 
Which the brain makes of fumes. Cymb., ir, % 

I bent my boll against the bush, 
List'ning if any thing did nisli. 

So. Skep. Kal, Mar., 70. 

We have it also in the proverb, ** A 
fool's bolt is soon shot." See also 
Mids. N. Dr., ii, 2, for the exquisite 
beauty of the passage. The word 
was verv common. 
To BOLT, or BOULT. To sift. In 
this sense not obsolete ; but used for- 
merly in metaphorical senses, in which 
it is not now current. 

For refined in manners and disposition, 
Such and so finely bouUed didsi thou seem, 

Hen.V,u,9, 

Often applied also to language and 
arguments : 

He is ill school'd 
In boulted language ; meal and bran t(^ther 
He throws witliout distinction. Coriol., iii, 1. 

Saying, he now had bonlled all the floure. 

Spens.F.Q., II. iv, 24. 

That is, had discovered all that was 
important. So Milton : 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. Comus, 780. 

This application was probably made 
more current by the term of boiling 
used in the inns of court for dis- 
puting. See Boltings. 
It is beautifully applied in the literal 
sense, Wint. Tale, iv, 3« 
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BOLTING-HUTCH. According to Dr. 
Johnson, a meaUhag : according to 
Mr. SteeyenB, '* the wooden receptacle 
into which the meal is bolted i* the 
latter interpretation is the right. 

That hoUing-kmUk of beutlmeM. 1 Hm. TF, ii, i. 

The word was used bv Milton : 

To lift miM into no mass, and popish into no popiaht 
yet MTing thia paiaing fin« aopnistical VouUing-kutcky 
Iec. Fro$e Worln^ yoL i, 84. 

Now, take all my cnahiona down and thwack them 
Soundly, after my feast of millen, for their buttocks 
HaTe left a peck of flour in them ; beat them carefully 
Orer a Mting-kMUk^ there will be enough 
fat a nan-puadins. aa Tour dame will handle it. 

irayor(Z^QMJi«..O.rL.zi,U8. 

Its use is here described : 

ttK as a miller in his lumUing-kutek 

Drives out the pure meale nearly aa he can. 

And in his sifter leaves the coarser bran. 

8o, 8cc. Brown^$ Brit. Ftt^ ii, S, p, i4w 

BOLTINGS. Meetings for disputation, 
or private arguing' of cases, in the 
inna of court. Cowell tells us which 
were the bolting days : 

And taaTing performed the exerdaes of their own 
lionses called Mtet, mooUi, and putting of caaea, fSo 
I suppose we should read. My edition has boUet 
mootet, without any comma between^ they proceed to 
be admitted and become students, in some of these 
fbur houses or innes of court, where continuing by 
the space of seven yearea (or thereaboutes) they fre- 
quent readings, meetings, boUinget, and other learned 
exerdses. Stowe'i Survey qf Lond., p, 69. 

BOMAN. Said to mean, in the cant 
language, a gallant fellow. But cer- 
taiidy, in the passage of Massinger 
where it occurs, no such cant is to be 
expected, and it must be a mere 
misprint for Roman, according to the 
undoubted correction of Mr. Gifford. 
In the 4to. it is printed with a capital 
letter, which would strengthen the con- 
jecture,if it could want strengthening. 

Dost thou cry now 
like a maudlin gamester after loss r I'll snlfer 
like a JZoaum. and now, in my misery. 
In scorn of all thy wealth, to thy teeth teUthee 
Thou wert my pandar. Ciljf Madam^ ir, S. 

The speech has rather a tragic cast 
than any thing of burlesque. Boman, 
therefore, must be supported, if at 
all, by some other passage. 

BOMBARD. A sort of cannon. 

[Properly, large machines for casting 
heavy stones in the attack and de- 
fence of fortified places, called also 
lithoboli and petrariae; they subse- 
quently became improved into large 
cannons.] 

Which with our hcmbard^ shot, and bisiliak. 
We rent in sunder at our entry. 

Jew of MaUa, 0. PL, viii, 888. 
tfint they planted in diTon plaoea twelve great hon^ 



hards, wherewith they threw m itonea of hu{ 

- " i$t.<ifTi 

f my rs^ 
fouena 

{d«,165«. 



r m Itonea of hune 
KnolUi, Hist, iff Titrkt, ISUS. 

- ^l 
This ioaiterrfwaa stnlPd with very fouc 



waif^t into the ayre. 

fQuoth air John Parker, I swear by myrs^er. 



Also, a very large drinking vessel, 
made probably of leather, to distri- 
bute liquor to great multitudes: 
named perhaps from its similarity to 
a cannon : 

Yond' same black doud, yond' huee one, looks like a 
foul bombard that would sned his taquor. 2Vaia., ii, S. 
That swoln parcel of dropsiea, that huae bombard of 
sack. T£M./r.ii,4w 

See also Hen. VIII, v. 3. 

Hia boota aa wide aa the black- ja^a. 
Or bombards toas'd by the kinzs raards. 

SJdHsfs Martyred Soldier. 
I am to deliver the buttery in so many firkins of 
aonim potabile as it delivers out botmbards of bouge. 

B. JoHS. Masque qfMere. -rind. 

The latter passage, among others, 
serves to show that it was not a barrel, 
as some have conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN. One who carried 
out liquor. 

With that they knock* hypoerisie on the pate, and 
made room for a bow^ard^auM, that broni^t bouge for 
a oountary lad j or two. 

B. /on.. Loos Bestorsdy a MaaqucL 

BOMBARD-PHRASE is used by Ben 
Jonson to express the ampullat of 
Horace : 

Their bouibard pkrass, their foot and half foot worda. 

Art. qfF.t voL vii,p. ITS. 
tBemember oaee 
Yon brav'd us wiUi your boa^ard boastine wards. 

Death of R. BarU qf Huntlmatoay 1601. 
tA warrior appointea by heaven in the edge of the 
sword, a persecutor of his enemies, a moot perfect 
Jewell of the blessed tree, the chiefeat keeper of the 
cmcified God, 8tc., with other such boa^ardteall titles. 

EowelFs FkmiUar Letters, 165a 

BOMBASE, occurs sometimes for cotton : 

Bombase or cotton : the seed swueth the cou^ and 
is good against all cold diseases oi the breast. 

LoMkam's Garden of HeaUk, p. 8S. 
tHeor for our food, millions of flow'rie grains. 
With long mnstaclioes, wave upon the plaina ; 
Heere thousand fleeces fit for princes robes, 
In 86rean forreata haog in silken globes : 
Heer shrubs of Malta (for my meaner uae) 
The fine aiiite balla of baaibaee do produce. DuBartag. 
f Habillement de ftistaine, on de ootttm. A. earment 
or any attire of cotton fnstion, bumbasie, or snoi stuffe. 

^oateudaior, 

BOMBAST. Originally cotton; from 
bombaxylovr Latin, or bombace, Italian, 
or baumbasi, Germ., all signifying 
cotton. 

Sunt ibi pneterea arbutta qusdam ex quibus eoUignnt 
bombacem, quern Francigeus cotonem aen ooton ap- 
pellant ^ Jac. de FUriaco, i, 84. 

See Du Gauge in Bombaz. 
JSombyxmvLst becarefuilydistinguished 
from bombax. Hence, because cotton 
was commonly used to stuff out 
quilting, &c., bombast also meant the 
stuffing of clothes, &c» 
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How Bov. HIT Bweei cmture of iemkut. 

It waa then the fashion to »tu£F out 
doublets ; Stubbs^ in hia Anatoroie 
of Abusea, apeaka of their being 
"'atu£Fed with four, five, or sixe pounde 
of bombast at leaat." Hence also 
applied to tumid and inflated language, 
in which metaphorical sense it is not 
obsolete. 

tlf of one poiind of wax, two oimccr of quick brim- 
■tone, and at much of quick lime (puUinK thereto an 
ounce of the oyl of nuta) a candle be made, with a 
wick of htmboitt and so put into the water. 

Li^ton't Tkoumsid VoUhU Tlungt. 

To BOMBAST. To stuff out. 

la thia aattin doublet to be lombtUi with broken 
meatr Honest Wk., O. FL, iii, 441. 

tAnd komhoitsd fhey were, like beer banrda, with 
■tatnte marehanta and forfeiturea. 

Nmtk, PUrct PemUut, 169S. 
fWhat'a to be done now ? herea a rumor apread of a 
youne heir, goda bleaa it, and [the] belljr humbatUd with 
a cnamon. Websttr^i -^PP^^ ^"^ ^•* 1^^ 

In the Palace of Pleasure, it is used 
In the sense of to beat, or, as is 
popularly said, to baste : 

1 will 10 oodgell and homhatU thee^ that thou abali 
not be able to aturre thraelf. Sign. K., 6. 

tAnd 80 he hemhoiUd tne doctor, that for the ipaoe of 
n (|iiarter of a yere after he waa not able to lift an 
uiinall BO hye aa lua bedde. 

HtdU, FartmU to MiUtary Pnfutum, 1681. 

In the following passage we see how 
it became appUed to writing : 

GiTB me thoae Unea (whoae touch the akilAil ear to 

pleaae) 
That gliding alow in state, like swelling Euphrates, 
In which thtnga natural be, and not in falsely wrong, 
Ihe sounds are fine uid smooth, the sense is fall ud 

strong: 
Hot hombtated with words, rain ticklish ears to feed. 
But such aa may content the perfect man to read. 

Druyt.Tolyolb., S. xxi, p 10S4. 
■IToflouriah o*re, or bow^ati out my stile. 
To make inch aa not understand me smile. 

Ta9lor*B Motto, leSS. 

BONA-ROBA. An Italian phrase, sig- 
nifying a courtesan. 

We knew where the boHo-nAtttmrt, and had the best 
of them aU at commandment. 8 Hm. /T, iii, S. 

Wenchea, bona-rtAat, bleaaed beanties, without colour 
or counterfeit Mis. qf Inf. if., 0. FL, t, 75. 

Cowley aeems to have considered it as 
implying a fine tall figure : 

I would neither wiah that my mistresa nor my for- 
tune should be a bona^roba ,— but aa Lucretius says, 
piBxrula, pumilio, x^''*'*' ^ ^ta merum aaL 

J!iMy on Oreainois. 

The word occurs in all our old dra^ 
matists. 
tBONAS NOCHES. A variation in 
the orthography of a popular phrase 
taken from the Spanish. See Bonus 

K0CHE8. 

If thia daj smile, they^ ride in OMcbes, 
But if it Down, thtnbcmu noshes. 



BONA-SOCIAS. Good companions; 
not commonly used. 

Tush, the knayea keepers are my bona-soeias and mr 
penaionera. Merry Deeil, 0. PI., v, 268. 

Drunken Barnaby has it, more cor- 
rectly, Bon Soeios, Itin. 1. 
BONABLE. Conjectured by Mr. 
Steevens to be put for banable, t. e. 
cursable; perhapa for bone-able, 
strong in the boues ; or ban and able, 
good and able. 

iMcoon 1 it is a Tengeable knave, gammer, tia a Itw- 
abU horson. Ocwt. Onrt., O. PI., ii, 4L 

fBONE. To have a bone to pick or 
gnaw, t. e. to be occupied. To make 
no bones, to go to work without 
ceremony ; not to hesitate. 

C Thia ia strange aa God heipe me. 

T. I hare given them a bone to pieJts. 

l^rsneeinBngUsk,l«il, 
When the company waa dissolved, Camilla not think- 
ing to receive an answere, but a lecture, went to her 
Italian booke, where she round the letter of Philantus, 
who without any farther advise, aa one very much 
offended, or in a great heate, sent him this bone to 
anane on. l^Ue, Bupkues and his MngUmd, 16SS. 

My maide, who ahall of purpose be readie to waite for 
your commyn^ at the noure, shall muks no bones to 
deliver you this male. 

Biehe, FkretseU to MtUtarie Prqfessiom, 1681. 

This when she said, her wall-eVd inaid 

Made no mors bones on*t. but obey'd. 

EomerilaMode,\Wb. 

The BONE-ACH. Lues venerea. 

After this the vengeance on Xht whole camp! or 
rather the bone-achst for tlmt, methinks, is the curse 
dependant on thoae that war fw a placket. 

Tro. /• (V., U. S. 

. The 4to has "Neapolitan bone-ache.** 

tBut cncullua non fadt mouachum — *tia not their 
news bonneta will keepe them firom the old boan-aeh. 

Nash, Fierce Fsnilssss, 1592. 

BONE-LACE. Dr. Johnson has given 
tbe true origin of this word, from the 
bobbins being made of bone ; but it 
may be worth mentioning, that the 
lace-makera atill call their work 
** getting their bread out of the 
bonee" Tbis information I had from 
a friend in Buckinghamshire. Pro- 
bably the bone bobbins were formerly 
more used tban any others. The 
word is now little, if at all, used. 

f Being returned he lodged abroad, and not in the 
college, and left not off his sword or his boots, but 
made his long doak shorter, and metamoi^hoeea hia 
cassock into a doublet cut upon his shirt; he did 
wear every day a band with a bondace on it, and had 
nothing of a pedant but the discourse only. 

Corneal History ofErtmdon, 1656. 

fBONE-SETTER. A surgeon. 

Oh surgeona and bone-ssttsrs. bone-setters and sur- 

Gons, all my bonea, all mjr bones for a penny. I 
ve not a finger nor a toe in Joynt; my legga, my 
thighs, my arms, my neck. 

Hroms's Onsen i^ Coneubine, 1669. 

tBONFOUE. Awry. 
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Seoglii went vp and doirn in the kings hnU, and bis 
hocen hong down, and hia coat stood awry, and hia 
hat atood a b(»tf<mr, ao every man did mock Scogin. 

Scogin't Jests, p. 38. 

BON-GRACE. A bonnet, or projecting 
hat, to defend the complexion. Some- 
times a mere shade for the face, 
Fr. 

Aa yon may percdre by hia bntter'd hon-oraee, that 
fUm of a denu-caator. CleveUmd, 1687, p. 81. 

Cotgrave, in the French word bonne- 
grace, which he explains as part of a 
French hood, adds, *' whence, belike, 
our boon-ffrace ;** as if the word was 
not the same, except in pronuncia- 
tion. "A bon-grace^ umbraculum, 
umbella.*' E. Coles, 

f Umbdla, Jare n. umbraculum, Martial Capitui <^>er- 
culum ad dcfendendnm solem aut iuibrem oompara- 
tum. (ncidfiiov. Cliapeline. A broad briai hattokeepe 
off heat and rayne : a bone-grace. Ifomenclator, 1586. 
tPaai. Uei day, now wiD these wenches wear their 
eyea like spectacles on their noaea, aud krak aa de- 
murely aa cowa in bon-araces. 

^chtoe's Loo^s Dtudom, 1664. 
^Bongraee,YT. A certain cover which cnildren use 
to wear on their foreheads to keep them from sun- 
burning; ao citlled becauae it preservea their good 
grace and beauty. Dunt<m*s Ladies Dictionary, 16M. 

BONNY-CLABBER. An Irish term for 
sour buttermilk. Swift uses it. See 
Todd, and Ash. 

To d^ink aoch balderdaah, or bonnv-clabber. 

B. Jon. New /«», i, 1. 

From a preceding line, it might seem 
that it was beer and buttermilk to- 
gether; 

And that driven down 
With hetr and Mtermilk, mingled together. Ihid. 

It being said afterwards. 

The healtha in naqnebangh, and boniHf-clabhort. 

Ford, Perk. Warb., iii, S. 
iOftke Warns {n Ireland. 
I praia'd the apeech, but cannot now abide it, 
That warre is sweet to tliose that have not tiy'd it; 
For I have prov'd it now, and plainly see% 
It is 80 aweet it maketh all things aweet 
At home canaiie vinea and Greek grow lothsome : 
Here milk is nectar, water taateth tDothsome ; 
There, without bak'd, rost, boyl'd, it is no cbeere; 
Biaket we like, and bony-clabo here. 

Harington's ^pigramSt 16SS. 

BONUS NOCHES. A corruption of 
buenos nochee, good night, in Spanish. 

You that fiah for dace and rocbea, 
Carpes or tenchea, bonus nockes. I 

UneUiny Men. Mir., p. S3. Wits* Reer., i, IS, repr. 

BOOK. Every kind of composition was 
sometimes so called. Shakespeare 
uses it for articles of agreement : 

By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 

1 Hen. IF, iii, 1. 

And again : 

By thia our book ia drawn, we will but aeal. 

And Uien to horae immediately. Ibid. 

BOOKS. To be in a person* s books; 
to be in favour with them. Con- 



ceming the origin of this phrase, 
which is not yet obsolete, many con- 
jectures have been made. Perhaps 
it might not be deduced from a single 
circumstance, but from the union of 
several ; thus, 

1. Servants and retainers were en- 
tered in the books of the person to 
whom they were attached. This is 
perhaps the most ancient mode, and 
consequently the real origin of the 
phrase : 

Alle the mynstrellea that eomen before the great 
Chan ben witholden with him, aa of his hooaobuld, 
and entered in his bookes, aa for his own men 

Sir J. Mandetile ; cited by Farmer. 

Hence it signified to be in favour : 

I see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Mnch Ado, i, 1. 

2. Friends entered their names mu- 
tually in an album, or list of worthies, 
which each kept. This also implies 
favour : 

We weyl haunae thee, or set thy name into oatfettotO' 
skip book, with dappynge of handea. 

Aeoiastns; died by Sleev. 

The whyte or album is expressly men- 
tioned directly after. 
It was certainly, as Mr. Steevens 
remarks, the usage of those times 
** to chronicle the small beer of every 
occurrence in table books,*' 

3. Customers were, as in later times, 
in the books of those who gave them 
credit. This, we may presume, did 
not always end in favour. 

When Petruchio uses it, he seems to 
allude to the books of arms kept by- 
heralds : 

And if no gentlemen, why then no arma. 
Petr. A herald, Kate I — put me in thy books. 
Kate. Wliat ia your creatP a coxcomb ? liun. Skr., iL 

Thus there were various ways of being 
in the books of different persons. 
But I do not find any instance in 
which it refers to being in their will, 
which is the interpretation some 
would give it. 
BOOKER'S PROPHECIES. These 
were, according to William hiWj, 
'* excellent verses upon the twelve 
months, framed according to the con- 
figurations of eacli month.'* He adds, 
that he (Booker) was " blessed with 
success according to his predictions, 
which procured him much reputation 
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all over England." He died in 1667. 
' He was bred a haberdasher, but 
preferred the profession of an as- 
trologer and almanac maker. 

I pos'd him in Booker's propkfcifs, 'till he oonfesi*d 
he had not mastered his almanac yet. 

Far*on*s Wiedd., O. Fl.. li, 891. 

tBOON VOYAGE. The French bon 
voyage. 

The news that keeps greatest nmse here now, is the 



retnrn of sir Walter Raleieh from his myne of pold in 
Guiana, the south parts ot America, which at first was 
like to be such a nopefull boon toyage, hut it seems 



that that golden myne is proved a meer chymera, an 
imaj|;inary airy myne ; and indeed, his mtgestie had 
never any other oonceipt of it. 

HoweWs Familiar Letter*, 1650. 

BOORD, or BOURDE. Fr. A jest. 
See BouRD, [and Borde.] 

And if yon wiU, then leave your boordes. 

Ld. Surrey's Poems, 4io, Sign. F. 8. 

To BOORD, for to BOARD. To at- 
tack. A metaphorical expression 
from boarding a ship; to accost; 
aborder, Fr. Sir Toby Belch ex- 
plains it by placing it among other 
synonyms of accost : 

Yon mistake, knight; accost is, front her, homri bnr, 
woo her, assail her. TicH. N., i, 8. 

Whalley, editor of Ben Jonson, would 
change the above to bourdy with the 
usual zeal of a critic for a word he 
had newly discovered : but the altera- 
tion is not warrantable ; nor is it 
more so in the passage of Ben Jonson 
which occasioned the note, (Catil., 
i, 4), nor indeed is any alteration 
wanted, since to boord often means 
to accost in the most modest way. 

£re long with like again he boorded me. 

Spens. F. Q., U, iv, 24. 
Philantna taking Camilla by tlie hand, and as time 
served began to boord her on tliis manner. 

Eupk. Kngl. P., 4, b. 

In the following the original meta- 
phor is preserved : 

So bidies pretend a great skirmish at the first, jet are 
fcwf^^f willinglieatthelast. //Q..I. 

See Sir J. Harington, Ep,^ iii, 40. 
See also boord ror boarding a ship, 
twice in one stanza. Mirror for Mag ,^ 
p. 670. In the following, to boord 
seems to mean to border, or to form 
a boundary : 

The next the stubborn Newre, whow waters gray 
fiy faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord. 

iSjj.J'. ^,lV,xi,43 

BOOT. This word, in the sense of 
profit or advantage, is sufficiently 
exemplified by Dr. Johnson, and, 
indeed, though now confined to 
familiar language, is not obsolete. 



In the following passage it is singu- 
larly used : 

Then list to me, St Andrew be my boot. 
But I'll rase thy castle to the very ground. 
Unless thou open the gate. 

Piaa^r of Wakef., O. PL, ni, 19. 

That is, so may St. Andrew bless or 
benefit me. 
fBOOT. An instrument of torture, by 
which the leg was crushed, and which 
was much used in Scotland. At 
a later period an instrument for 
tightening the leg or hand was used 
as a cure for the gout, and called a 
bootikin9, 

Al your empericks could never do the like care npoa 
the gout the racke did in Enjcland ; ur your Scoteh 
boote. Marsion, the MalcmUent, iii, L 

Except one day's gout, which I cured with the bootu 
kins, I have been ouiie well since 1 saw von. 
Horace Walvole, Utter to G. Jlontoffn, ivHj 31, 1707> 
I am perfectlv well, and expect to be so for a year 
and a lialf. I desire no more of my bootikins than to 
curtail my fits. Ibid., UtterHo Cole, June 5, 1775. 



BOOTS were universally worn by fa- 
shionable men, and in imitation of 
them by others, in the reign of Elisa- 
beth and James tbe First, insomuch 
that Gondomar, the Spanish ambas* 
sador, pleasantly related, when he 
went home into Spain, that all the 
citizens of London were booted, and 
ready, as he thought, to go out of 
town. Fabian Philips on Purveyance^ 
p. 384. 

Such a speech more turns my high sboes strait boots. 

Albumaxar, 0. PI., x, 183. 

That is, will change me from a clown 
into a gentleman, which was the pro- 
cess suppo2<ed to be going on. Spurs 
also were long worn, on foot as well 
as on horseback, insomuch that, in 
the last parliament of Elizabeth, the 
Speaker directed the Commons to 
come to the house without spurs. 
BOOT-HALER. A robber or free- 
booter. From boot, profit or booty, 
and to hale, or draw away ; a rascal. 

My own father hud these London boot-halers the 
catch-poles in ambush to set upon me. 

Boari»ff Girl, O. R, vl, 108. 

BOOT-HALING. Plundering, or going 
on any knavish adventure. 

WeU, don John, 
If YOU do sprine a leak, or get an itch, 
'Till ye claw off your curPd pate, thank your ntght- 

walks, 
You must be still a boot-kaUng. B. fr Fl. Chances, i, 4w 
tHow, when all supply of rictualls fayled them, they 
went a boot-haling one night to sinior Greedinesso 
bed-chambers. ' Nash, Fierce Fenilesse, 1695L 

fBOOTING. Booty. 
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Lyth uA listen, teiitkmeii. 

That be nf hign born blood, 
111 ten yon of a brave hooting 

That befeU Robin Hood. SoHnHooi^UVT. 

Thou, Lynus, that lov'st still to be promoting, 
Becauie I sport about king Henries marriage ; 
Think*st this will prove a matter wonli the carnage. 
But let alone, Lynns, it is no hooting, 
While princes lire, who speaks, or writes and teaches 
Against their faults, may pny for speech, and writinr 

HaringtOH'i Bptgrami, 1633. 

fBOOTY. To play, or bowl, or cry 
booty, appears to have meant to give 
people an advantage at first in order 
to draw them on to their loss. 

No envy then or fution fear we, where 
All like yourselves is innocent and clear ; 
The stage being private then, as none must ut. 
And, like a trap, lay wait for sixpence wtt{ 
80 none must cry up booty, or cry down ; 
Such mercenary guise fits not the gown. 

Cartwrighft BayaU SUue, 16S1. 
She divides it so equally between the master and the 
serving man, as iishe had cut out the getting of it 
by a thread, only the knave makes her hovJ hooty 
and over reach the master. 09€rhury*t Ckanettn. 

fBORDE. A joke. 

Trust not their wordi^ 
Nor merry hordes. 
For knights and lords 
Deceived have been. 
Contro9ery Between a Loner and a Jaye. 

BORDEL, or BORDELLO. A brothel, 
Fr. 

Trom the windmill I 
T^rom the hordello, it might oumeias weU. 

B. Jone. Bvery Man mkisE.,U S. 

See Bailey's Diet, in voce. 

Also crept into all the stewes^ all the brotheU-honses, 
and hurdeUoee of Italy. Carymt, vol ii, p. 176. 

fBORDERlNO. Stationed on the bor- 
der. 

Qui est en gamison snr les frontieres. A hordering 
suuUUer ; one of the garrison appointed for the fron- 
tiers of a land. NomeneUtor. 1586. 

BORDRAGING. Ravaging on the bor- 
ders. 

Yet oft annoy'd with sundry hordmgmge 

Of neighbour ScoU. Spent. F. Q., II, z, fiS. 

BORE. The hollow of a cannon, &c., 
nsed in Hamlet metaphorically, much 
as the French use the synonymous 
word calibre ; estimation, capacity. 

I have words to speak in thine ear, will make thee 
dumb ; yet are they much too light for Uie hore of tiie 
matter. Ham.^ iv, C 

2. A torment or plague; like the 
modem cant term : 

Miso, because I hunted in his grounds. 



Let loose his running dogs, and bang'd my hounds. 
From thence that sport I utterly forswore^ 
Being so unkindly crost bj such a hore. 



Bflp to DucoureOf 18mo, 1607, p. 167. 

It seems to bear the sense here attri- 
buted to it ; but in the ancertainty of 
orthography, it is not impossible that 
the writer might mean to call Miso a 
boar, or savage beast* This comes 
more near : 



There's nought distasles ne more 
Than to behoU a rude uncivil hore. Son. Gkoet^ p. 97. 

[It is more probable that bore is here 
nsed for a boor, or peasant, aa in 
Chapman, Horn. II., xi, 473 and 587*] 
To BORE. To wound ; and hence me- 
taphorically to torment. 

At this instant 
He horet me with some tricks. Hen. VJII, i, 1. 

One that hath gulled yon, that hath hored von, sir. 

LordCrom.,m, S. Smppl. ^., ii, 406. 

This sense rather confirms that as- 
signed above to the substantive. 
BORREL. Rude, or clownish. From 
burellus, coarse cloth ; in which sense 
borrel is also nsed by Chaucer. Fr, 
boureau. See Du Canee in burelltts^ 

How be I am but rude and horref. 

Yet nearer ways I know. ;S^. Skiep. KaL, Jnty, 1, 9S. 

Because they covet more than horrd men. 

Gneeoigne'e Worke, 1687, Sign. Ii, 4. 
t A bigg fellowe and horreU, 
Of the colledge of Oriell, 
Tooke manv a large stride 

For his bulke to provide. MS, Toeeu, zvQ eent. 

tLet ne mee's Insh horreU epenek 
In tyne affection manke a breach. 

Whiting's Jlhino mi BeUama, 16S8, p. U. 

BORROW. A pledge. 

This was the first sonrse of shepherd's sorrow 
That now nill be quit with bale (bail) nor horrom, 

Sp. Skep, Knl., May, 1, ISO. 

That is, neither by surety nor pledge* 
See also 1. 150. 
Also cost or expense : 

Marry, that great Pan bought with great horrem. 

Jhid., Sept., 1, 96. 

fBOSCAGE. A smaU wood ; a shrub- 
bery. From the French. 

Which was the pendant of a hill to life, with divers 
hoeeaget snd grovets upon the steepe or hanginc 
grounds thereof. 

Masque oftke Inner Temple and Orayes Jww, 161S. 

BOSKY. Woody. From bosquet, Fr. 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 

11 V hosky seres and my unshmbb'd down, 

Bich scarf to mv proud earth. ^PftPt >▼* !• 

Hale him from nenoe, and in this hosH wood 

Bury his corps. Bow. 7, hy FeOe, 

Milton has preserved the word in 
Comqs, 1. 313. 
BOSOM. Singularly used by Shake- 
speare for wish or desire. 

And you shall have your hoeom on this wietdi. 

Grace of the duke, revenges to your hesrt 

And general hcmour. if. /br Meag^ ir, S. 

N.B. In the ed. of 1778« ac. 3 ia 
marked 4 by mistake. 
Secret counsel or intention : 

She has mock'd my folly, else she finds not 
The hoeon of my purpose. 

S. SrFL Wit a/ MS. v., ii. p. STL 

It is here used as an endearing appella- 
tion, as boaom friend: 

Bor. Whither in such haste, mT seeond sdff 
Andr. Y faith, my dear hosoen, to take sdlenui leave 
Of a most weeing creature. 

iVil perl ^/sTMi, O. PL, lii, 07. 
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In the next page the lady calls Andrea 
** gentle breast." 

Dr. Johnson notices this sense of the 
word. See Bosom. 10. 
To the BOSOM. Affectation per- 
Taded even the superscriptions of 
letters in former times; they were 
nsually addressed to the bosom, the 
fair bosom, &c., of a ]ady. Thus 
Hamlet to Ophelia : 

To her exceUent wliite hotom, these. JSim., ii, S. 

Thy letters may be here, though thon art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, shalTbe delirer*d 
£Ten in the milk-white hoiom of thy love. 

Two Omt„ iii, 1. 

iPor further illustration of this phrase, 
it should be mentioned, from Mr. 
Steevens*s note on the latter passage, 
that women anciently had a pocket 
in the fore part of their stays, in 
which, they not only carried love- 
letters and love-tokens, hut even their 
money and materials for needlework ; 
and he mentions an old lady who 
remembered it to be a piece of gal- 
lantry to drop letters or other literary 
favours there, the stays being worn 
very prominent. See Letters. 
BOSOM'S-INN. A corrupUon of Bios- 
sonCs-inn ; a house in Laurence lane, 
the sign of which was St. Laurence 
within a border of flowers or blossoms, 
whence it took its name. See Stowe's 
Survey, p. 215. 

But noi«r comes in Tom of Bo$om**-innj 
And he piesenteth misrule. 

B. Jon. Masque qfXmat, toI. n, p. 7. 

Taylor the water poet, celebrating the 
reception of Tom Coriat there, calls 
it Bo9som*9 Inn. Laugh and be fat, 
p. 7^. 
tBOSPREET. The bow-sprit. A nau- 
tical term. 

Their Tice-admirall, named likewise 8. Frandsco, 
wherein was commander Francisco Buree, had 32 
peeces of ordnance as tlie former, and 260 men, of 
which were slaine 31, the aforesaid commander beeing 
one of Uie number, her maine top-mast shot by the 
boord, her matne-mast, fore mast, and bospreel so 
tom^ that they were unserviceHble. 

Taylor'* Workes, 1680. 

BOSS, 9. For to emboss, or stud. 

Fine linnoi, Torky cushions bos^d with pearL 

Tom. SAr.y ii, 1. 

BOSSE, s. For a ball, or some such 
ornament. 

The mule all deck'd in goodlvrieh array, 
With beOs and boises that full loudly rung. 
And coitly garments that to ground down hung. 

I^.Moa.Hub.T.,B6Si. 



With tinael treppings, woven like a wave, 
Whose bridle rang with golden balls and bosses brave. 

Sp.f- G-, 1, ii, 13. 

Probably the bells and bosses were 
placed idtemately, so that, on any mo- 
tion, the collision produced the sound. 
Stowe tells us^ that Bosse alley, in 
Lower Thames street, was so called 
from " a bosse of spring water, con- 
tinually running, which standeth by 
Billinsgate against this alley." Lond., 
p. 104. This bosse must have been 
something of a projecting pipe con- 
veying the water [a conduit]. 

iTht water-workes, huge Paul's, old Charing Crosse, 
Strong London bridge, at Billinseate the bosse. 
^„ ^.^ . Good News and Bad Newts, by S. R., 1622. 
+Hc(Whittington)builded the library of the Grey Friers, 
and the east end of the Guild Hail in London, wjih 
divers small conduites called bosses, and the meast 
gate of London called Newgate. 
^ ^ „ Stowe^s Jnnalss, p. 667. 

BOTARGO. A kind of salt cake, or 
rather sausage, made of the hard roe 
of the sea mullet, eaten with oil and 
vinegar, but chiefly used to promote 
drinking by causing thirst. It is 
fully explained in Ozell's Rabelais, 
B. i, ch. 3, note 2d. After quoting 
Ootgrave and Miege, nearly to the 
same purpose, Mr. Ozell quotes Du 
Chat, the French editor of Rabelais, 
to this effect : 

In Proyence, they call boUwguss the hard roe of the 
mullet, jickL d with oil and vinegar. TTie mnllet 

Sange) is a fish which is catched about the middle of 
ecember; the hard roes of it are salted against Lent, 
and this is what is called botargues, a sort of boudins, 
(pudding) whicli have nothing to recommend them, 
but their exciting of thirst. 

This is right, except that boudin means 
properly a sausage. What we call 
pudding is but lately known in France. 
Miege says sausages. Of Gargantua 
it is afterwards said. 

Because he was naturally flegmatie, he began Iifs 
meal with some dozens of gammons, dried ncats' 
tongues, bolargos, sausages, and such other fore- 
runners of wine. B. i, ch. 21. 

Botaroo, anchovies, puffins too, to taste 
The Maronean wines, at meals thou hiist. 

Heath's Clarastella, in SevKood's Quinless 
,, , , of Poetry, vol. Ii, n. 16. 

tl thank you a thousand times for the Cephnlonian 
muscadell and botargo you sent mej I hope to be 
shortly quit with you for all courtesies, in the Inler-ni, 
I wn- HowelTs Fatniliar Letters, 1650. 

fBOTE-POT. A name given to the 
nef, one of the important drinking 
vessels at the ancient table, in the 
following passage. 

Cymbium, Virgil. Foculum procerum concavum ad 
cymboe similitudinem. xc^toi^. Vaisseau k boire k 
la fefon d'une nasselle. A bots-pot, or a drinking pot 
made like a bote. NomeneUUor, 1685. 
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BOTTELER. The original form of the 
word butler, whibh requires no foreign 
derivation, but comes directly from 
bottle, 

Tliese oitizens did minister wine u Mteltrs, which is 
their tervice at the ooivnation. 5to«M, Lond., p. 71. 

BOTTLE OF HAY. A truss of hay : 
now only used in the proverbial say- 
ing of *' looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay,^* which is not under- 
stood by many who use it. Bottom 
longs for hay, when metamorphosed 
with an ass's head : 

Methinks I hare a mat desire to a hottU of k»¥ : j^ood 
hay, iweet liay, hath no fellow. Midt. N. 2>.» ir, 1. 

Hence an old essayist says of an 
ostler, 

When rnests' hones stand at lirery, be deeps Tery 
little, fearing lest they should eat too much ; but at 
IfotiU he is more secure [that is, when the hay they 
eat was charged by the boitU}. 

CUltu't Wkiwu., p. 109. 

He begins the same essay by describ- 
ing the ostler as a bottleman. See 
Johnson. 
fBOTTOM. A ball of thread. 

And lett this be thy maxime, to he greate 

Is when the thred of hayday is once spoun, 

A bottom greate woond up greatly undonn. 

Mr Tlumat More^ a Play. 

fBOTTOM-CAKE. The foundation on 
which the coals were raised in making 
a fire. 

Cut. Tour mother will rcjoyce, the rision says so, 
sister, the vision says your mother will rejoyce ; how 
will it rejoyce her righteous heart to. see you, Tabitha^ 
riding beh'ind me upon the purple dromedary? I 
would not for the world that yuu should do it, but 
that we are commanded from above \ for to do things 
without the aforesaid command is like onto the build- 
ing of a fire without the bottom-cake. 

CowUy, Cutter qf CoUwutm Strtet, 1663. 

tBOTTOM-LANDS. Valleys ; dales. 

Of my dire pangs Tie only make elfusion 
Mongst those steep rocks and hollow bottom4a$ids. 

Bittory of Don Quixote, 1675. 

BOUGH, BOUGE, or BOWGE, of 
COURT. An allowance of meat or 
drink to a servant or attendant in a 
palace. Minsk. Kers. 
In the ordinances made at Eltham, in 
the 1 7th of Henry YIII, under the 
title Bouche of Court, the queen's 
maids of honour were to have, " for 
theire boueh in the morning, one 
chet lofe, one manchet, two gallons 
of ale, dim' pitcher of wine." P. 164. 
See Gent. Mag., Sept., 1791, p. 812. 

What is yonrbusbess?— J\r. To fetch bondge pf court, 
a pared of invisible bread, See. 

B. Jon. Maeq. of Augure. 

Cotgrave has it, " avoir bouche k court, 
to eat and drink scot-free, to have 



bud^e^a-eourtf to be in ordinairy at 

court,'* in Bouche, 

Skelton has a long poem so entitled. 

They had bauck of court (to wit, meat and drink), and 
great wages of sixpence by the day. 

Stove's Survey of London, bl. I 4to, sign. C c, S. 
ICade room for a bombard-man. that brought bouge 
for a country lady or iwo, that fainted, he said, with 
fiisting. B. Jons. Masque of Late Rett.^ vol. v, p. 404. 

In Puttenham's Art of English Poesie, 
p. 45, it is misprinted bonche for 
bouche; "with a good allowance of 
dyet, a bouche in court as we use to 
call it." B. i, ch. 27. See an old 
instniment of Richard II in Cowers 
Law Diet. 
BOUDGE, V, To budge, or move. It 
seems in the following passage to 
mean rather to start, or be moved at. 

Leon. BoudgeniWAt^ 

Jut. Has fortune hut one fhoe? 

JAeut. In her best viuid. 

If eihinks she looks but lowsily. 

B. /- n. Hum. Litut., ii, 4. 

Boud has here been proposed, from 
the French, bonder, to pout, or be 
sulky ; and would certainly suit well 
with the sense. The great authority 
of Mr. Gifford is also fur it. See his 
Jonson, vol. iv, p. 222. But I do 
not believe that boud ever was adopted 
as an English word. I doubt whether 
even the French word existed in the 
time of our dramatists. It certainly 
is not in Cotgrave. Or if it existed 
(for it is in Menage), it was not in so 
common use as to be borrowed here. 
BOUGHT. A knot, or twist. 

Her huge long taile her den aD orerspred. 
Yet was in kiuts and many bouahtes apwonnd. 

Applied to the joint of the knee : 

But bow all kneefli now of her knees 
My tongue doth tell what faneie sees. 
The knots of joy, the gemmes of love. 
Whose motion makes all graces move. 
Whose boupht incav*d doth yeeld such sight, 
like cunning painter shadowing white. 

Peaibr. Jrt.^ p, 141. 

Milton seems to employ it to express 
the sudden turns of music. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. A kind of 
proverbial expression, meaning to be 
completely disposed of. 

It would mlJce a man mad as a buck, to be ao hom^ht 
eoid soid. Com. cf B., xrix, 1. 

. So also in the scroll sent to the duke 
of Norfolk before the battle of Bos- 
worth: 



Jockey of Norfolk be not too bold, 

For DiecoQ thy master is bought euni told. 
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Then were tiie Bonwa empire homght and totd, 
The holy church were ^oyl'd, and quite undone. 

Ear. Ariost., xri, 83. 

To BOULT. The old spelling of to bolt. 
See to Bolt. 

fBOULTER. " A boulter or a racket to 
play with, reticulum." WithaU* Dic- 
tionary ^ ed. 1634, p. 615. 

BOULTING-HUTCH. See Bolting- 
hutch. 

fBOUND. Prepared; starting. 

Him alone shee met, 

Ready bound for hunting; 
Him sh« kindly (creetea. 

And his journey stayea. 

England^t BOiecn, 1614 

BOUNDER. A boundary. 

And lands and seas-ihat namelesae yet remaine 
Shall be well knowfie, their bouiuUrs, scite, and seat. 
Faiff. T€Mo, XT, SO,.foL ed. of 1600. 

In the octavo of 1749, it is changed 
to "boundaries and seat," the editor 
having taken upon him, as he tells us 
in his preface, "to make some few 
alterations in such stanzas as seemed 
necessarily to require them." 

To hare made the sea the only bovnder of his empire. 
Knolles's Hist, of the Turks, fol., p. 76. 
tHe poascsseth all the sea coast . . . from the river 
Mnlna, the bounder of the kingdom of Fez. Ibid. 

tBOUNTY and BOUNTITH. A gift, 
or gratification ; a fee. 

Burg. Here is, maister doctor, fonre pence yonr dne, 
and eight pence my bounty; tou shall heare firom me, 
good maisier doctor, farewell, farewell, good maister 
doctor. 2%« Retumefrom Pemasstu, 1606. 

Bui who is this fellow that comes ou hetherf ah, ah, 
this in truth is Gnatho the captaines parasite. He 
hringa with him a damsell for a Ao«ii^tM to Thais: 
good lord, a well favoured maide of a beautifull connte- 
lianre ; ita a marveile, but I shall shame my selfe to 
day here with this my old eunuch even at deaths dore 
for age : why, this virgin surpasseth even verie Thais 
lier owne seue. j^rmce in English, 1614. 

BOUBD, s,f the same as boord. A jest, 
Fr. 

Yet in fine (turning the matter to a bourd) he pardoned 
all the parties. Holin^shed, vol. i, sign. 0, 8 b. 

Gramercy, Bonil, for thy company, 
For all thy jests, and all thy merry bomrds. 

Drayt. Ma., vii, p. 1424. 

BOURD, r. To jest. 

I am wise enough to tell you I caii bourd where 1 see 
occasion, or if you like my uncle's wit better than 
mine, Bbc. *Tis Pity she's a IF., 0. Pi., viii, 88. 

Botud not with nine eye, nor with mine honour. 

KeUy's Scottish Prot., B. 67. 
Eke, with my cruell sword. 
To part his neck, and with his head to bordj 
£nve8ted with a royal paper crowne, 
From pkoe to place to oeare it up and downe. 

Mirr.fir Megistr., p. 866. 
tWhere words may win good wil, 
And boldnease beare no blame. 
Why should there want a £ace of braise 
To bourd the bravest dame P 

TurbernUe, Bpig. and 8omutt«9, 1669. 

See BooBD. 



BOURDONASSE. 
mented ataff. 



A kind of orna- 



Their men of armet were all barded and (umished 
with brave plumes, and goodly bourdonasus. 

Danet's Transl. of Ph. de Comines, F f, 3 b. 

Afterwards it is defined exactly, 

Bourdonasses were holow horse-men's stnves used in 
Italy, cunningly painted. Ibid., F f, 6 b. 

Pilgrims' staves were termed burdones 
in low Latin. See Du Cange, Burdo. 
To BOURGEON. To bud, or sprout. 
Fr. 

When first on trees bourgeon the blossoms soft. 

Faiff. Toss., vii, 76. 

In a metaphorical sense, to swell and 
be ready to burst : 

His heart was fUl 
And lifted up as high as the Hogull. 
No less the Don doth burgeon, and at onee 
Again cornea on liambrioo's batter'd sconce. 

Qayton, Festiv. Notes, IV, x, p. 887. 

Dryden used the word. See Johnson. 
BOURN. A limit, or boundary ; borne, 
Fr. Sir Thomas Hanmer recommends 
writing this word borne, in English 
also, to distinguish it from the foDow- 
ing: 

Letters should not be known; ridies, poverty. 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession. 
Bourn, bound of luid, tilth, vineyard, none. 

Tern, ii 1. 
I'll set a bourn how far to be belov'd. Jnt. /■ cl, i, l, 

BOURN. A brook, or rivulet. From 
bum, Saxon. Whence the proper 
form is bum, as it is still used in the 
Scottish dialect. Thus, 

We can drink of the bum, when we cannot bite of the 
brea, (». e., bank.) Kellv*s Scottish Prop., iv, 86. 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 

Song in Lear, iii, 6. 
The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the 
rividets. Drayt. Polyolb., song 1. 

To gild the mutfring bournes and pritty nls. 

Broume's Brit. Past., i, 4^ p. W. 

BOURSE, or BURSE. A place of ex- 
change, Fr. Here, the Royal Ex- 
change : 

Tattelius the new-come traveller. 
With his disguised ooate, and ringed ear^ 
Trampling the bourse's marble twice a day. 
Tells nothing but stark truths I dare welT say. 

ira«,&/.VI,i,61. 

It hath agtorioua burse which they call the roioi 

Exchange, for the meeting of merchants of all countries, 
where auie trafflcke is to be had. Et^h. Bug., F f . 1. b. 

fBOURY. Wreathed? 

Jove was the next ; then Mars and Vulcan fdllow; 
Mercury those, and last the boury ApoUo. 

Symnus Tabaci, 1661, p. 68. 

To BOUSE, or BOWZE. To drink. 

And in his hand did beare a bouzing can. 

Sp. F. q., 1, iv, 28. 

t. e,, a drinking vessel. 

tWIio surmise, if there were no playes, they should 
have all the companie that resort to them lye bownng 
and beere-bathing in their houses everie aftonoone. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 159S. 
tTet such the fashion is of Bacchus crue 
To quaffe and bowte, until they belch and spue. 
Well, leave it, Marcus, else thy drinking health. 
Will prove an eating to thy wit and wealth. 

Haringt<m*s Epigrams, 1688. 
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t?or drinket, we must not like hfUMert earooM boole 
after boole to Bacchus hii diety, like the Greriana, 
nor use smaller caps in the begimung of our banqnet^ 
more lai^je and capadoos boob at the later end. 

Optick Giam of Bumon, ieS9. 

BOW. A yoke for oxen. Called also 
an ox-how. 

As the ox hath his how^ sir, the horse his cnrh, and 
the faulcou her bells, so man hath his desires. 

M you like it, iii, S. 

BOW, or BOW-LENGTH. Was used 
as a measure of distances, particularly 
in ascertaining the distance from a 
mark, in giving aim. 

No, no. Kate, yon are two ho»e$ down the winds. 

R. Grwns^iH Bark Mis., viii, 884. 

See Aim, to give. 
fBOWCERY. Thebutlery. 

And bad .every night the keys of the homary and 

battery deliTered, whereby he provided for bread and 
drink, good salt eels, saltialmon, and other salt fishes. 

« 8eooin*9 Jests. 

fBOW-DIE, V. To discolour, aoplied 
especially to the face when discoloured 
by drinking. 

no Helicon like to the inioe of good wine is, 
For Phcebus had never had wit that divine is, 
Had his fkce not been ho»-dy'd as thine and mine is. 

Tks Loymt Gartand, 1686. 
Now a cop of nappy ale will bow-dye a man's face, and 
make it look like an almanack oonipos'd all of holy- 
days and dominical letters. Foot Robin, 1738. 

BOW HAND. To be too much o' the 
bow'handt to fail in any design. A 
phrase borrowed from archery; par- 
ticularly used in shooting at marks, 
by those who gave aim, t. e., directed 
the shooters about their aim. See 
Aim. The how-hand is the left hand, 
in which the bow was held. 

Uber. Well yon must have this wench then. Bie, I 

hope so, 
I am much o' the how-htmi else. 

B.i'Fl Coxcomb, i, L 

BOWER. Anciently signified a chamber. 

She led him np into a godly iowre. 

Sp. F. Q., n, ii, IS. 
And he himself seem*d made for merriment. 
Merrily masking both in bowor and hall. 

Spens. Astrophel, 1. 88. 

Rosamond's bower at Woodstock was 
a chamber, or set of apartments, con- 
structed for her use. 

And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge sword 
That lyeth within thy bowre, 

Ftrcifs Bdipies, toL i, p. S6. 

As this sense of the word does not 
adroit the usual etymology from 
boughs. Dr. Percy conjectures it to be 
derived from the Islandic bouan, to 
dwell. [It is of course the Anglo- 
Saxon bur, a chamber.] The modern 
sense is evidently deduced from the 
ancient. 



2. A muscle, quasi bender, musculut 
fiexor : from to bow in the sense of to 
bend. Surely not from bou, Saxon 
for the shoulder. 

His raw bone armes, whose mighty brawned bowrs 
Were wont to rive Steele plates, and helmets hew. 
Were clene oonsom'd. Spens. F. Q., I, viii, 41. 

I have not found it elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY, or BOWLING-ALLEY. 
A covered space for the game of bowls, 
instead of a bowling-green. See 
Strutt*B Sports, ch. vii, p. 237. A 
bowl-alley is particularly characterised 
by Earle in his Microcosmographia, 
§ XXX ; which article he winda up 
thus: 

To give yon the moral of it; it is the emhiem of the 
wand, or the world's ambition : where moat are short 
or over, or wide, or wrong-biassed, and some few josUe 
to the mistress, fortune. Bliss's BUHom, p. 87. 

See MisTRESSB. 

Whether it be in open wide places, or in dose aflM*,— 
the chasing of the bowle is the greatest canning. 

Country Contentw^ Q. Morkkmm, p. S8. 

A street adjoining to Dean's-yard, 
Westminster, still retains the name of 
the Bowling-alley, Bowling-alleys are 
described as common appendages to 
stately mansions, as well as tennis- 
courts, cock-pits, &c. They were 
also common in great towns, and the 
receptacles of idle and dissolute per- 
sons. See Strutt, loc. cit. 
Note, — Under the name of long- 
bowling, Strutt evidently deacribes 
the modem game of skittles. Page 
237. 
BOWLT, for boli. Arrow. 

We are as like in oonditians,as Jacks netdier sad his 

bowU, 
I broaght ap in learning, hat he is a very dolt» 

Damon mnd Fitkids, O. PL. i, 176. 

fBOWSIER. A butler. See Bowcebt. 

And to be head bowsier of the coUedge as good as to 
be chiefe bntler of England. Tom of JU Trndes,16SL 

fBOWT. The bought or knot. See 
Bought. 

Offendix, the batton or bowt of the hatband or eap- 
band. Nomendmtor, 1686, p. 1(S. 

fBOWTHE, A booth. 

But hys chiefest trade is to roh bowthes b> a fain, or 
to pilfer ware from stanles, which they cal kemoino of 
tks bowtk. Tke FraUnutye ef Faeobomdos, iM. 

BOWYER. A maker or seller of bows. 
It is now hardly known, except as a 
family name ; which has been the fate 
of Fletcher also, the maker of arrows. 
The cause is obvious. Yet Bcwyer 
was used by Dryden, and applied to 
Apollo, as an archer. See Todd* 
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f BOX. A sedan chair. 

Will ycm beliere that the duke dioiiU be carried in 
his Mr, by liz men, to St. Jamea'i to tennii, and the 
kinic walk by him on foot Letter iattd 1627. 

i'BOXlNG. A process in old sargery, 
used instead of bleeding. 

But if age or weakneiae do prohibite blondlettSng, 
yon most nae loxing^ not to the head itselfe, but to 
the parti a4)oyning, aa the shonldera and breast, to 
the intent to pull backe the blond. 

B^rrwgh, Method qfPkptiek, 1624. 

fBOX-KNOT. An ornamental knot in- 
closing a small scalptare or carving. 

The negattre and oorenanting oath, 

like tvo mnstachoea, inning from his month; 

The bush upon his chin (like a carr'd storv. 

In a ho^-htot) cut by the directory. Jump 8<mg9. 

fBOY. Be with you. A contraction 

not anusnal in old plays. 
BOY-BISHOP. See Nicholas, Saint. 
fBOYERY. Boyhood; boy's esUte. 

They called the children that were past infancy two 
years Irene, and the greatest boys Melirenes, as who 
ahonld say, ready to go out of hoiiery. 

Sir T. HorthU Plutarek, p. 42. 

BOYS. The terrible, angry, or roaring 
boys, were a set of young bucks, 
who, like the Mohawks described by 
the Spectator, delighted to commit 
outrages and set into quarrels. 

Hie doubtfulness of your phrase, believe it, sir, would 
breed you a quarrel once an hour with the terrible 
bofs, if you should but keep 'em fellowship a day. 

Ben. Jon. Epieeenet i, 4. 
Sir, not so young, but I hare heard tome speech 
Of the myry Acy«, and seen 'em take tolwcc i. 

Ibid. Alckem.t iii, 4. 

Kastril there exhibits a specimen of 
their manners. 

Get thee another nose, thai will be pull'd 
Ofl; by the «v/y hojitj finr thy conversion. 

B. and Fl. Scorn/. Iiody, ir, 1. 
This is no m^ry, nor no roaring ioy, but a blustenng 
boy. Oreen^s Tu Qm., O. PL, vii, 26. 

Bare yon foraot my husband, an angry roarer. 

-rfttKj».0.PL,Tii,198. 

Wilson's Life of James 1 gives an 
account of their origin : 

The king minding his sports, many riotous demean- 
ours crept into the kingdom ; divers sects of vicious 
persons, going under the title of roaring boys, bra- 
vadoes, ruystoa, 8m!., commit manv insolencies ; the 
streets swarm, night and day, with bloody quarrels, 
private duels fomented, kc 

BRABBLE. A ouarrel, or petty broil. 

This petty braible will undo us alL Tit. Andr.y ii, 1. 

To BRABBLE, v. From the noun, to 
quarrel. 

Axe you the Locio, sir, that sav'd Yitelli? 
L. Not I indeed, sir, I did never brable. 

B.^Fl LotM^i Cure, ii, 2. 
If drunkards molest the street and &11 to brabling. 
Knock you the malefactors down. Ibid., lii, 6. 

BRABE. A word proposed by Dr. 
Johnson to be read, in the difficult 
passage in Cymbeline which is sub- 
joined. 1 know no instance of the 
use of the word, otherwise the con- 



jecture is striking; and the affecta- 
tion of that time was like enough to 
present Shakespeare, in some place or 
another, with the Greek word Bpa/ielov 
Anglicised. 

O this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing notlnng for a brabe; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk. C^m.. iii, 8. 

The old edition reads babe^ which is 
entire nonsense. Hanmer reads it 
bribe : and Warburton bauble^ which 
in old spelling was bable, Brabe or 
bribe seems required by the sense. 
Mr. G. Chalmers proposes babee, the 
northern term for a halfpenny, and 
speaks very contemptuously of the 
commentators for not adopting it; 
but I fear the general sense of the 
passage will not permit us to receive 
it. See his Glossary to Sir David 
Lyndsa/s Works, p. 252. 
BRABLER, or BRABBLER. A quar- 
reller ; from the preceding. 

We hold our time too precions to be sp«Dt 

With such a brakUr. JTing John, v, 2. 

fBRABO. Perhaps a misprint for bravo^ 
a bully. 



Where is my spirit? what, shall I maintain 

A strumpet with 

To beard me out of my authority? 



a hrabo and her bawd^ 



Bono a Mom may Chute a Good Wife, 1802. 

f BRAG EL. The bracer, or armour for 
the arm. 

Then thron^^h the camp the bote alarum past. 
Som takes ms neighbours armour first be ftndes. 
And wrong on armes the braeeU both he bindes ; 
Som takes a staf for hast, and leaves his launce. 

DuBartoi. 

fBRAGER. A protection for the arm 
in archery. 

Among the five articles subjoined to theKnIes, recited 
to all persons introdudnf^ scholars to be received on 
the foundation, I find. Thirdly, yon shaU allow your 
child, at all times, bow-sluuts, bow-strinjcs, and a 
^acer, to ezerdse shooting. RtUetfor Harr. Sen., 1690. 

fBRACH. Some article of kitchen fur- 
niture in the following passage : 

Item, one braeh, a pere of cobbordes, a grydynm, pot- 
hookes and bangles, a pere of bellows. 

Inventory, 1690, Stratford^on-Avon MSS. 

BRACH. From the French brae, or 
braque ; or the German bract, a 
scenting-dog : a lurcher, or beagle ; 
or any fine-nosed hound. Spelmans 
Glossary. Used also, by corruption, 
for a bitch, probably from similarity 
of sound; and because, on certain 
occasions, it was convenient to have a 
term less coarse in common estima- 
tion than the plain one. See Da 
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Cange in Bracco. The following ac- 
count shoWB the last-mentioned cor- 
ruption : 

There are in England and SeoUmd two kinds of 
hnntiiig-don, ana nowhere else in the world; the 
first is called tme racke (Scotcti), and this is a 
foot-scentinjc creature, both of wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes also, which lie hid among the rocks : the female 
thereof in England is called a bruekt. A hnck it a 
woiMMrfy nmmt for all lionnd bitches. 

Omtiewum^t JUereMiia»t p. 87, Sto. 

The eipression rache is confirmed by 
Ulitius : 

Baeha Saxonibus canam signifieabat, nnde Scoti hodie 
rackt pro cane femina habeut, quod Anglis est braeke. 

Notes on OrtUitu. 
Brack MenisMB,— the poor cur is imbost— 
And couple Clomder with the deep-mouth'd brack. 

Tam. Skr. induct. 
I had rather hear Lady, my brack, howl in Irish. 

1 Hen. IV, iii, 1. 
Truth is a dog that must to kennel; he must be 
whipped out, when the lady ^ocA may stand by the 
fire and stok. Leear, i, 4b 

In this passage some propose to read 
*'the lady' 9 brack,'' some 'Mady the 
brack,'' but there appears no ne- 
cessity for alteration. Shakespeare 
enumerates brack among the species 
of dogs : 

MastiC greyhound, mongrel grim. 

Hound or spaniel, braeke, or tyin. Lutr, iii, 8. 

Mr. De-vUe, put case one of my ladies here 

Had a fine brack, and would employ you forth. 

To treat 'bout a convenient match for her. 

B. Jon. Devil an Jes, iv, 4. Also Jlekem., i, 1. 
Ha' ye any braeke* to spade. 

B. jf- m. Bfggar'* Buik, iii. 1. 
Kill'd with a couple of bratckee. 

WkiU J>e9il, 0. PL, vi, 86S. 

Most of these citations show that a 
female was usually meant. In Frag- 
menta Antiq. several manors are spe- 
cified as held by the nurture of a 
brack: Bracketa, Massinger also 
uses it; yet of this word Skinner 
could say, "vox quae mihi apud 
Florium solum occurrit." 
BRACK. A crack, or break. Not 
quite obsolete. 

Having a tongue as nimble as his needle, with servile 
patches of glaveiing flattery, to stitch up the bracks, &c. 

Antonio and MeUida, 160S. 

There is something singular in the 
following application of the word : 

To make them pnsse the braeke of one equal fortune, 
and to tangle them within one net. 

FtUace cfFleaaure, voL ii, sign. T t, 3 b. 

Drayton seems to use it for the 
channel of a river : 

Where, in clear rivers beautified with flowers, 
The silver Maiades bathe them in Uie brack. 

Man in tke Moone, p. 1S37. 

[Drayton uses it repeatedly in the 
sense of the water of the sea, brine.] 



fThe warlike chariot tani*d upon the lack«. 
With the dead horses in theur traces tide. 

Drags their fat carkasse through the fomie Aradb 
That drewe it late undauntraly in pride. 

Drayton's Mogees in a Map qfkuMtmeUs, IflOi. 

fBRACKET. A liquor. See Bragget. 

Vow at the ooffee-houses they 

Bo rob the hogs, selling the whey; 

Whilst others they drink ninny-biotli. 

Or chocoUte, and perhiips both, 

Stepony, tea, or aroroatick, 

Brunswick-mum, syder, or bracket i 

With other liquors which they brew. 

That our foretaihers never knew. Poor Rokin, 1768. 

BRAG, adj. Brisk ; full of spirits. 

And home she went as brag as it had been a bode 
louce. Qammer Gnrton's Needle, O. PI., ii. 38. 

" As brisk as a body louse," is one of 
the proverbial similes preserved in 
Ray, p. 219, and in the celebrated 
love song of old Similes attributed to 
Oay: 

Brisk as a hoify-lonse she trips; 

Clean as a penny drest; 
Sweet as a rose her face and lips; 
Bound as a globe her breast. 

I^tson's Bngl Songs, voL i, p. 16S. 
A woundy brag youny fellow 
Ab the p«tt went o' hun then, and i' those dajt. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, i, S. 
I was (the more foole 1} so inrond and brig, 
I sent to you against St. James his iaiie 
A tierce of claret wine, a great fat stas. kc 

Samngt. i^., ii, SI. 

BRAGLY, adv. Made from the former, 
briskly. 

geest not thilk same hawthorn stud. 
How braglv it begins to bud. 

Spen*. Skef. Kal., Marek, 1, IS. 

BR.\GGET, or BRAGGAT. A liquor 
made of honey and ale fermented. 
Of Welsh etymology, and said to be 
also a name for metheglin or mead. 
See Minshew. 

And we have serv'd there, armed all in ale. 
With the brown bowl, and charv'd in braggat stale. 
B. Jo$u. Masque o/Oipsies, voL vi, p. 78. 

In the same masque we read of ** a 
drink-alian and a drink-braggatan,'^ 
words made from drinking ale and 
drinking braggat. Ibid., p. 103. 

By me that knows not neck-beef from a pheasant, 
liar cannot relish braggat from ambrosia. 

B.^Fk lAttU Tkitf, act 1. 

The curious may perhaps be glad to 
see a receipt for making bragget. 

Take three or four galons of good ale or more as yoa 
please, two daves or three afl«r it is denacd, and pui 
It into a pot oy itselfe, then draw forth a poitle 
thereof, and put to it a quart of good £ngliah nnny, 
and set them over the hre in a vessell, and let them 
boyle faire and softly, and alwayes as any froth 
anseth skumme it away, and so darifie it^ and when 
it is well darified, take it off the fire and let it coole, 
and put thereto of pepper a penn^ worth, doves, 
mace, pngcr, nutmen, cmamon, <m each twopenny 
worth, Deaten to powder, stir them wdl together, and 
set them over the fire to bqyle againe awhile, then 
being milkc warme put it to the rest> and sthre all 
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tDgethcr. fend let it itmd two or tlnoe duet, and put 
bwme upon it, vaA drink it at your pleasare. 

Emm (^HetUk, chap. SS9, p. 868. 

BRAID, adj. Deceitful ; crafty. From 
hredy cunning;. Sax. 

Since Frenchmen are lo hrmd 
Marry that will, I Uve and die a maid. AWi W., It, 9. 

In a passage cited in the notes it is 
used as a siibstantiYe, for deceits : 

Dian rose with all her maida . 
Blushing thus at love his braids. 

Greenes Never too lais, 1616. 

BRAID, «. A reproach. The verb to 
braid, for which we now use upbraid, 
occurs also in some old dictionaries ; 
particularly Uuloet's, which has also 
braider for an upbraider. See Todd. 

And grieve ow soolea with qnippea and bitter braids. 

JM. B. tfHwUingd., hL 1. 1601. 
In case of slander lawes require no more, 

Save to amend that seemed not well said; 
Or to unsay the slanders said afore. 
And ask forgirenesse for the hastie hrmd. 

Jfifr.J6y.,1610.p.461. 

It is probable, therefore, that this 
was the sense intended, in the pas- 
sage above cited from Greene ; mean- 
ing Love's reproaches. 
A BRAID, «., meant also a start. 

When with a »rai4b 
A deep-fei sish he gave, and therewithal 
Claapmg his hands, to heav'n he cast his sight. 

Ferrex and Forrtx, O. TL, i, 148. 
The woman, being afraid, gave a braid with her head 
and run away. StoginU Jests^ p. 10. 

Chaucer also has it in this sense. 
Legend of Dido, ▼. 239. 

A BRAIL, 9., or BRAYL. Explained 
in several dictionaries. Thus Kersey, 
" a pannel, or piece of leather slit, to 
bind up a hawk's wing." And Bailey, 
*' a piece of leather to bind up a 
hawk's wing." BraiU are also cer- 
tain ropes in a ship. See Todd. 

TV? BRAIL. To fasten up the wing of 
a bird, to confine it from flight. 
From the substantive. 

Alas ! our sex is most wretched, nnrs'd up from in- 
fancy in continual slavery. No sooner are we able to 
prey for ourselves, but they brail and hood us so with 
aour awe of our pareuta» that we dare not offer to bate 
at our desires. Jlbumatar, 0. PI., vii, 179. 

The editor of the old plays very pro- 
perly proposes to substitute hood for 
bud, which, however, is only a 
different spelling. But not knowing 
the word brail, he would change it to 
be-railt which completely destroys 
the pure language of falconry, in 
which the metaphor is conceived, and 
offerf no very good sense in return. 



So Sandys, in his address to the 
queen, prefixed to his Ovid : 

Ambrosia test, m-hich frees from death. 
And nectar fragrant as your breath, 
Bv Hebe iill'd ; who stales the prime 
Of youth, and brtuls the wings of time. 

Urania to the Q. 

BRAIN, V, a. To beat out the brains. 
Shakespeare uses it metaphorically : 

It was the swift celerity of hia death, 

Wliich I did think with slower foot came on, 

That brain'd my purpose. Meas. for Meas., v, 1. 

Thus we popularly speak of knocking 
a scheme on the head ; meaning that 
we defeat and destroy it. Not obso- 
lete in the literal sense. 
BRAIN-PAN. The skull; the vessel 
that contains the brains. 

Many a time, but for a sallet, my brau^-wm had been 
cleft with a brown-bill. 2 Hat. VI, iv, 10. 

If he will but boU my instructions in his brain^poH. 

Decker's Ours Homb, Froemium, 

BRAINSICK. Distempered in the brain ; 
mad ; impetuous. 

But honest Fear bewitch'd with luat'a fool cfaann 
Both too too oft' betake him to retire. 
Beaten away by braiamek rude desire. 

Sk. RapeofLucr., Sup., i, 481. 
Thou damned mock art, and thou brainsick Ude 
Of bid astrologie ; where didst tiiou vaile 
Thy cuTsed head thus long 7 BaWs Sat., ii, 7. 1, 11. 

The following passage is a comment 
on the word : 

I am hmatick, 
And ever this in madmen you shall find. 
What they last thought on. when the brain f/rew siek. 
In most Gustiaction they keep that in mind. 

Dra^t. Idea, ix, p. 1263. 

So also Dryden : 

Nay, if thy brain be sick, then thou art happy. 

(Edtpus, act V. 

BRAINSICKLY. Madly ; wildly. 

You do unbend vour noble strength, to think 

So brainsickljf of things. Macb., ii, 2. 

BRAINISH. Probably deduced from 
the former : mad. So cerebronts in 
Latin. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries a rat I a rat 1 

And, in this bratnish apprehension, kills 

The muKcn good old man. Ham., vr, 1. 

BRAKE. A word formerly used in 
many different senses, but since be- 
come obsolete, or little known, in all 
but that of a thicket or thorn-bush. 
It meant, 1. A particularly powerful 
bit for horses, whence perhaps the 
phrase of breaking (properly braking) 
a horse, unless the bit was, on the 
contrary, derived from to break. 2. 
An engine to confine their legs when 
unruly in shoeing, or any other ope- 
ration. 3. A toothed instrument 
used in dressing flaic. 4. A baker's 
kneading trough. 5. The handle of 
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a 8hip*8 pump. 6. An engiDe of tor- 
ture. 7. A battering engine in war. 
8. Fern. These various senses seem 
to have little in common, but the 
notion of an engine, which pervades 
them all, except the last, and that is 
most related to the sense now in use, 
a bush. For the rest. Skinner, per- 
haps, points out the right etymology, 
when he states it anciently to have 
signified steel ; the Saxon origin being 
the same as that of to break. Thus 
the general meaning will be "any 
powerful instrument of steel," and 
afterwards, of other materials. In 
which of these senses it is to be taken, 
in the following passage of Measure 
for Measure, has been a good deal 
disputed. 

Some run from hraket of Tioe, and answer none, ii, 1. 

The plainest interpretation seems to 
be, " from thdrns and perplexities of 
▼ice," which is much confirmed by a 
passage concerning virtue in Hen.YIII. 

Tis but the' fate of place, and the rough krak$ 

That virtue must go. through. i, 9. 

In this, brake evidently means a diffi- 
cult path through briars, &c. So here. 

Honour should pull hard, ere it drew me into these 
hraket. B. 4r Ft. Tkier. /• Tkeod^ t, 1. 

The old reading, " breaks of ice," is 
undoubtedly corrupt, the words " and 
answer none," having not the least 
sense after it. 

In the sense of a bit, we find it in 
this passage : 

Lykc as the brake within the rider's hand 

Doth strain the horse, uye wood with grief of paine. 

Not used before to come in such a band. 

Ld. Surrey's Foem», sign. U, 9. 

In that of an engine to confine the 
legs: 

He is fiiUen into some hraket some wench has tied 
him by the legs. Shirley's Ofj^tumly. 

As an instrument of torture it is men- 
tioned by Holinshed, and delineated 
in the notes to Meas. for Meas., 
ed. 1778. 

Probably it has the same sense here 
also: 

Had I that honest blood in my veins again, oneen, that 
vour feats and these frights have draiueu from me, 
lionour should pull hard ere it drew nie into these 
hrakes. B. ^ Fl. Thierry ^ Theod., v, 1. 

As a battering engine; a sort of cross- 
bow : 

Not rams, nor miglity hrakes, nor slings alone. 

Fair/. Tasso, xviii, 43. Also St. 64, ib. 
nr when the same defendants were troubled sore 
, a the brateSf crosse-bowes, and balists of our men, 



they themiebea alao from aloft aet vp their bowet 
strongly bent, the crooktA homes whereof arising at 
both ends, were so stiiTely bowed, that the strings 
driven with the violent stroke of fingers, sent awi^ 
shafts headed with yron, which striking npon the 
bodies that were agauiat them^ stucke nsi in them, 
and gave a deadly wound. JwtwuMtusMarceUimm$t\G09. 

See, by all means, the notes above cited. 
Brakes, for fern, is an expression 
still used in many parts of England. 
BRAME, ft. s. Vexation; probably 
from the adjective breme, bitter, 
severe, q. v. I cannot agree with 
Mr. Todd, that it seems to be an 
adjective in the following passage; 
because, though heart-burning is cer- 
tainly not uncommon as a substan- 
tive, it does not appear to accord well 
with the sense of this passage. Heart- 
burning, as a substantive, usually 
implies anger or malice, whereas this 
lady's complaint was love. Besides, 
it seldom occurs in the plural. 

Ne outht it mote the noble roayd avayle^ 

Ne slflSce the tarj of hear cruell flame. 

But that shee still did waste, and still did wayle. 

That, through long languor, and hart-buming krmwie. 

She shortly like a pyned ghost became. 

Spent. F.q^ in^u,i%. 

To convert an adjective into a sub- 
stantive was no UQCommon licence, 
any more than to change a vowel for 
the sake of rhyme. 
BRAND. A sword ; in allusion to the 
original sense of fiame^ to which a 
sword is often compared. [It is the 
Anglo-Saxon brand, or brand, a sword.] 
It is still a poetical word. 

Eftsoones he perced throurii his chanfed diert 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand. 

Spent. F. Q., I, iii, 107. 
Bold was his heart, and restless was his sprite, 
Kerce, stem, outrsgioust keen as sharpened btwU. 

BRAND-WINE, or BRANDEWiNE. 
The old name for eau-de-vie, now 
shortened into brandy. 
In the Beggar's Bush, Clause comes 
in as an aqua-vite man, and his cry 

Buy any brantC^ne, buy any bnmd-mtu. iii, 1. 

He confided not in Hanse's brande-wine. 

6. Tooke, BeUdet, p. 7. 
tit is more flne then brandewintf 

The butterboxes potion. 
Who drinking dares in Neptunea wars 
Beign master of the ocean. 

Sack for my Moneys an old haUmd. 
tin order to delight the rabble. 
Who crowding swanu'd at e'ery table. 
Sots for more braudy-tnne were bawUng, 
Whores for more cakes and cyder caUing. 

Hudibrat Bedinvut, voL ii, part ^ 1707. 

fBR ANGLE. To wrangle. 

Heer I conceive, that flesh and blond will ftreaflt, 
And munudring Beason with th' Almightj wruifl^ 

AsAaricfc 
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The came of our wpantion proeeeded ftom t little 
hnmgUM betwixt na, becanae I made nMve harock of 
Ilia gooda, and apent hia money more laviahfy, than 
be waa wOling to pennit. 

Comedl Sutoiy cf^muum^ 1866. 

BRANSLES, for BrawU. A kind of 
tane to a dance. See Brawl. 

Br9n»Uit ballada, Turelayea, and reraea raine. 

Spent. F. Q., HI, x, 8. 

Sir J. Hawkins doubts, without rea- 
son, whether the bransle of Poitiers, 
which occurs in Morley's Introduc- 
tion, has any relation to the dance, 
hrawL Hist. Mus,, ii, 133. 
BRANT, or BRENT. Steep. 

A hroHl bfl], — aa bnmt aa the aide of a honae. 

Bay's North CoMntry Words. 
A man may (I grannt) ait on a hrante hiU aide, but if 
he gere nerer ao little fonrard he cannot atoppe. 

Asck. Tbroph.^ p. 66, repr. 
The excellent prince Thomaa Howarde d. or Naifdlce, 
vith bovemen of Englande, alewe kin^ Janrre with 
many a noble Scotte, even brant againat Flodiirn 
HOL Ibid., p.lO^ 

There it seems to mean "up the 
steep side." Derived, but doubtfully, 
from bryn, a hill, Welsh. 
BRASELL, as an epithet for a bowl, 
used in the game of bowls, if it be 
not put for Brazil, is past my skill to 
explain. [See Brazil.] 

Bleaae hia aweet honoor'a nmniiig brasell bowle. 

Marstok, Sat., ii. 

He is speaking of the base adulation 
of a servile flatterer, and supposes 
him to praise the bad bowlin*: of a 
lord. If this be not his meau j-, I 
know not what is : nor does it much 
signify. 
To BRA ST. To burst, or break. 

Bat dreadful &riea which thdx chainea have brast. 

^ Sp,F.q.,I,y,Zl. 

Then gan ahe ao to eobbe 

It aeem'd her heart would brast. 
« Somsus ana Jutiet, Supp. to8h.,U 88S. 

iBot flie, oh flie, poore aonlea, from hence foU titt. 
Tour cablea eat, and looae, and quickly brast, 
From anch, ao huge, aa Polvpheme m'a den. 
Who men and beaata in'a dutchea cloae doUi pen. 

rirgil, by Vicars, 1688. 

[In the following passage, it is used 
as the preterite.] 

fWhoae ftrat looae lidbone audden nod acarce made^, 

When to himaelf the hebn too cloaelv atay'd. 

He pnlla the poop aaide, the rudder orasty 

Ana overboora i' th' aea he*a headlong caat Ibid. 

tBBAY£, s. A bravado. 

To call my krd maior knare j 
Beaidea too, in a bnue, 

Witts Seereatums, 1664. 

The word brave was frequently used 
to signify a braggard speech or chal- 
lenge. Thus, in Chapman's Homer : 

King Menelaua doth accept hia brans. 

BBATE. Finely drest. 

TheyYe wondrona ^oM to-day : why do they wear 
Thcae aereral habiUf Vittor, Caromb., 0. PL, vi, SSI. 



For I have gold, and therefore will belrvM/ 
lb BiDca 111 rattle it of er^ csolour. 

Grssns's Tu Q., O. FL,?ii, 86. 

BRAVE, 9. a. From the above, is used 
for, to make a person fine, and in 
that sense quibbled upon by Shake- 
speare. 

Thou haat brtn^d many men (that ia, haat made them 
fine, being aaid to a taylor), brave not me ; 1 will nei- 
ther be fac'd nor brav'd. Tarn. Skr., iv, 8. 
Thou glaaae wherein my dame hath auch delight^ 
Aa when die braves then moat on thee to gate. 

T. Watson, Sonnet H. 

BRAVERY. In a similar sense, finery. 

With aearfa, and fana, and double change of bravery. 
With amber braceleta, beada» and all thia knarei^. 

Tom. Skr., i?, 8. 

And to how manj aereral women you are 

Beholding for thia bravery. Massing. Picture, iii, 6. 

Another myeth all hia liTing upon hia backe, Judgina 

• that women are wedded to braverie. MupAues, p. 67. 

BRAWL. A kind of dance; spelt 
bransle by some authors : being from 
branUf the French name for the same 
dance ; anciently bransle. There is the 
figure of a brawl set down in the Mal- 
content, iv, 2 [Blarston] ; which, if the 
obscurity of the terms does not bafile 
their exjpectations, may be reckoned 
fortunate by those who are curious 
in such matters. It is as follows : 

Why, 'tia but two ainglea on the left, two on the riaht, 
three doublea forwanC a trarerae of aix round : do thia 
twice, three ainriea aide, galliard trick of twentv, cnr- 
ranto pace ; a figure of eight, three ainglea oroken 
down, come up, meet two cumblea, fidl htiac, and then 
honour. 

This is called Bianea^s brawl, and 
seems not unlike a country-dance. 
O. PL, iv, 73. 

Maater, will yoa win your lore with a French brawl f 

Lowfs L. L., iii, 1. 

It appears that several persons united 
in this dance, and took hands to per- 
form it ; and that it contained some 
kind of representation, remote enough 
probably, of a battle. 

Til a French brawl, an apiah iwifa«<m 
Of what yott really perform in battle. 

Massina. Fieture, ii, 9. 
tGood fellowea muat go leame to oauncei, 

The brydeal ia full near-a ; 
There ia a brail come out of France, 
^e lyrat ye harde thia yeare-a. 

Oood FtUowes (a ballad), 1569. 

[The earliest mention of the brawl 
in England occurs in sir T. Elyot's 
** Boke named the Govemour :"] 

tBy the aecond motion, whiche ia two in numbre, may 
be aignified celeritie and alowneaae; whyche two, 
albeit they aeme to diaoorde in their effectea and na- 
tural propertiea, therefore they may be wel reaembled 
to the braule in dannayng. 

BRAWL seems to be used for brat, in 
the phrase " a beggar's brawl ;" pro- 
bablyfrom their brawling or squalhng. 
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[Nares u in error as to tbe origin of 
this word — ^it is the older broil, a child, 
a word derived from the Anglo- 
Saion.] 

SkaU indi » heatu't hrawU u that, tfaiiikcfi flioa, 
nuke me a theefe ? Oammer Gurt., 0. PL, ii, 51. 

And for the delight thoa tak'st in begxan 
And their bra$pU. Jorial Crew, O. PL, z, 867. 

BRAWN-FALLEN. Thin ; having the 
brawny or muscular part of the body 
fallen away ; shrunk in the muscles. 

All pale and krmwn^fmffny not in triumph borne 
Among the conquering Bomenii, 8u!. 

CorMftta, O. PL, ii, MO. 
Thy hrawmfaWn anns, and thy declining hack. 
To the lad ooithen of thy yean shall yield. 

Drayton, Bel., ii, p. 1889. 

Have my weake thooghta made braun-faUm my stronK 

annes ? Xy/y. Endim., iv. 3. 

To BRAY. In the sense of tor beat 
small (from braier, Fr.) seems only 
to have been used in the phrase *' to 
bray in a mortar." 

Twould grieve me to be bray'd 
In a huge mortar, wrought to paste, ke. 

Jtbumaiar, 0. PL, Tii, 161. 
Would I were irttjf'd in my own mortar, if 
I do not call th* in question the next term. 

I Ordinary, 0. PL, x, 311. 

Dr. Johnson has two instances also. 
In the sense of to make a noise, it is 
not yet obsolete in poetry. See Todd. 
BRAY, fi. s, A nsing-ground ; a hill. 
Probably from the French compound 
/auMc-braye, which means a counter 
breast-work, covering the fosse of a 
fortified place. 

But when to climb the other hill they nn. 
Old Aladine came fiercely to their aid ; 

On that steep bray lord Guelpho would not then 
Hazard his folk, but there nis soldiers staid. 

Faitf. Ta*90, ix, 96. 

Todd's Johnson adds an example 
from Lord Herbert's Henry Vlll, 
which confirms the above etymology, 
being altogether connected with for- 
tification. He defines it also, " ground 
raised as a fortification ; a bank of 
earth." See False-bray. 

•fBRAY. A strong tower or block- 
house in the outworks of a fortifica- 
tion, before the port. It was also 
called the spur. 

BRAZED, or BRASED. Under what 
circumstances a bow was said to be 
braaed, I have not discovered. It 
could not be any jointing with brass, 
for that was not usual, and if done, 
must be done once for dl. 

Such was my lucke, I ahot no shafte in Tsine* 
My bow itood bent and brattd all Uie yeare. 

Mirr.fyr Mag., p. 509. 



f BRAZIL. A sort of hard wood, used to 
dye of a red colour. Brazil, the country, 
seems to have taken its name from the 
quantity of this wood found there, but 
the word was known long before, and 
occurs in Chaucer. 

Thou know'st my slender resseVs apt to leak ; 
Thou know'st my brittle temper's none to break ; 
Are my bonea braxiL or my flesh oi oak ? 
O, mend what thou hast made, what 1 hare broke: 
Look, look with gentle eyes, and in thv day 
Of rengeance. Lord, remember I am clay. 

Qvarier's BwMems. 

fBREAK. To break the brains, to 
drive mad. To break the neck, to 
disconcert. 

Let fortunes mounted minions sinke or swim. 
Hre never brakes hh braines ; alKs one to hun. 
He's free 6om feareftill curses of the poore. 
And Uvea and diea content, with lease or more. 

Taylor's Wbrket, 1630. 
"Sor hia papers so well sorted as 1 would have had 
them, but ul in confusion, that break aur brains t o 
uoderstand them. Prpy*s Diary, 166L 

Yet did not this break the neck of Henries design, bat 
having by his fair deportment (mined forces m>m the 
duke of Brittain, and some other princes envious of 
the prosperity of the house of York, Richmond puts 
forth to sea» and hinds at Milford Haven in Wales. 

Select Lives of English Worthies, n.d. 

BREAD AND SALT, perhaps as two 
of the chief necessaries of life, were 
anciently taken, by way of giving 
solemnity to an oath. 

Our hostess, profiine woman I has swrnn by bread and 
atdi ahe will not trust us another meaL 

Eastward Hoe, 0. FL, iv, 278. 
And there be no faith in men, if s man shall not be- 
lieve oaths. He took bread and salt, by this light, 
that he would never open his lips. 

Honest fTkore, O. PI., iii. 3Sa 
I will trust him better that offereth to aweare by 
bread and sail, than him that olFereth to sweare bv 
the Bible. B. Mick's Descr. of Ireland, p. 2§. 

See also Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
O. PI, ii. 31 and 68. ^ 
Bread alone is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

lly friends, no later than y c ate jniriil, 
Made me take bread and eat it, that I should not 
Do it for any man breathing in the world. 

B.^FlHonestMasCsF^%^,4Xn. 

Warner gives us both the form of the 
oath, and the expected consequence 
of perjury: 

The tmitrous earle took bread and said, $o this di- 
gested be 
As I am guililesse qf his death ; these words he scarcely 



But that in presence of the king the bread did Good- 
wyn choke. Jib. England, iv, S3, p. 107. 

BREAD AND WINE must have meant 
the Holy Sacrament. 

She swore by bread and leine she would not breal:. 

Two NoUe Kins., iii, S. 

To BREAK ACROSS in tilting. When 
the tilter by unsteadiness or awkward- 
ness suffered his spear to be turned 
out of its direction, and to be broken 
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aerosi the body of his adrersarj, in- 
stead of bj the push of the point. 
This WAS very digraceful. Thus 
Sidney, describing the awkward at- 
tempt at tilting made by the coward 
Clinias, says. 

The wind took tnch hold of his ftaffe, that it erott 

Stitt over kis hraut, aud in that sort nve a flat bas- 
nado to Dametaa. Arcai.^ B. iii, p. 278. 

So in some Terses by the sanie aa- 
thor : 

Onfe aaid he hrate aeron, full well it so might be^ 

To this nnskil fain ess Shakespeare 
alludes in the following passage : 

Swears hrave oaths, and breaks them hrerdj, fuite 
travene, uthtoart the heart of his lover ; as a pnnj 
tilter that spurs his horse but <m one side breaks his 
staff like a noble goose. Js you I. it, ill, 4. 

The author of Ivanhoe skilfully in- 
troduced this circumstance into his 
tournament. Vol. i, p. 159. 
I cannot however agree with the 
editor of Ben Jonson's Works 
(Whalley) in changing "a breaking 
force" to ** tf breaking cross,*^ Vol.vi, 
p. 413. 
To BREAK UP. To carve. 

Boyet, yon can carve ; 
Break up this capon. Itoo^t L. £., iv, 1. 

An it shall please 70a to break up tins, it sliall seem 
to ngttifj. ^ ^ Mer. Fen., ii, 4. 

In both these places it is metaphori- 
cally used of opening a letter. In 
the Argument to act the first of the 
Sad Shepherd, by B. Jonson, the 
cutting up the deer is mentioned in 
these terms : 

All which is briefly answered with a Tdatian of treat' 
ing him up, and the raven, and her bone. 

Jotuon'i Worts, vol. ▼, p. 102. 

To BREAK WITH. To open a secret 
to. See Johnson, Break, v. n., 11, 
It is now used only in the sense of 
ceasing to be on friendly terms. See 
Johnson, ibid., 25. 

O name him not, let us not breat with him ; 

Fur he will never follow any thing 

That other men begin. Jul. C, ii, 1. 

tBBBAKEB. A sort of artificial fire- 
work. 

Thirdly, there doth march nmnd about the pavilion 
artilicuJl men, which shall cast out ftres (as before) as 
it wete in skirmish ; another part of the pavilion is 
all in a eombustious flame, where rockets, crackers, 
hreatere^ and such like, gives blowes and reports with- 
oat number. Tayhr't Wortes, 1680. 

BREAST. A musical voice ; voice, in 
general. The Italians call the full 
natural voice, voce di petto ; the 
feigned voice, voce di teeta. 

Bj my tioth, the Cool haa an excellent bretui. 

Tw. hlgkt, u, 3, 



Pray ye stay a littie : let's hear him sing, h'as a fine 
treofi. B.f-Fl. ^rim, iii, 6. 

Which said qoeristers, after their oreagls are changed, 
kc. Strype's Life of Ahp. Farter, p. 9. 

Truely two degrees of men shall greatly hieke the nse 
of singings, preachers and lawyers, because they shall 
not without this, be able to rule their hreattet for 
every purpose. Ascham't Toxoph., p. 89. 

See also'O. PI., i, 67, and B. Jons., 
vol. vi, p. 406, where Mr. Whalley 
has a conjecture, which the established 
currency of the expression fully re- 
futes. 

The better brcMt, the lesser rest Tuster, p. 141. 

A man's brett giveth a great ornament snd grace to 
all these instrumenU. Hobby*» Casiilio, i, S, 1588. 

The original is "la voce humana;'^ 
the French, " la voix humaine." 
Sir J. Hawkins gives the following 
account of this phrase : 

In singine, the sound is originally produced by the 
action of the lungs ; which are so essential an oi 



in this respect, that to have a aood breast was for- 
merly a rommon periphrasis, to denote s good singer. 

Hut. qf Mus., vol. iii, p. 4M. 

This account is much more rational 
than the petulant and illiberal reflec- 
tion in Mr. Steevens's note on the 
above passage in Twelfth Night; 
which, added to another of the same 
cast, on the famous encomium of 
music in the Merchant of Venice, act 
5, would incline one to tliink that the 
writer himself *' had no music in his 
soul." It is by virtue and amiable- 
ness, not by angry invectives, that 
the enemy of music should refute 
the censure of the discerning Shake- 
speare ; aud I have known it so re- 
futed. 
tBREAST-CLOTH. A part of the 
dress covering the breast ; a gorget. 

M amnullare, Msrt. Amiculum quo mammas adstrin- 

rnt. <m^66€a^oy, orofuurribiov. Gorgerette, gorpas. 
breast cloth, or gorget. Nomenelator, 1685. 

To BREATHE ONE SELF. To pro- 
mote free respiration. Hence, to 
take exercise. 

Methinks, thou art a general offence, and every man 
should beat thee. 1 think thou wast created for men 
to breathe themselves upon. JlFs W., ii, S. 

This signification of the word is no- 
ticed by Dr. Johnson at Breathe, v. a., 
No. 4. His instance is difierent. 

tit seemed some gentleman's roannor, but I could 
espie no wagges watching, nor wantons wagging out 
to breath themselves when Uieir maddam was covered. 

The Man in the Moone, 1609. 

-fTo BREATHE. To stop to take 
breath, in drinking, &c. 

And, -when yon breathe in your watering, they cry- 
hem! and bid. you play it off. If m. /r, part j^ ii, 4. 
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Wealaodoeenaete 
TMt til boMe np tbdr luujdea, tad Itngbe tlonde, 
Brinke much tfc one dnnghte, bretUiu not m ikdr 
irinkf, Tiwum, ii, 6. 

tBREATHINGS. A participle used as 
a BubBtantive in Cymbeline» i, 4, ** the 
tyrannouB breathingt of the North." 

A BREATHING-WHILE, or SPACE. 
A time sufBcient for drawing breath ; 
any very Bhort period of time. 

A plague upon yon all I His roytl grace,— 

Whom God prewnrve better than you would wiihl — 

Cannot be quiet, icarce a breeUhing-wkxUt 

But yon must trouble him with lewd compltinta. 

SmK, IU, i, 8. 
It shall be fickle, Mse, and Ml of fraud. 
And shall be blasted in a hreathing^wkile. 

Venus and Jdonis, Sh. Supp., i, 4S9. 
rn tell thee,— while my Julia did unlace 
Her silken bodice, but a breathing epace. 
The passive aire such odour then assum'd 
As WhCB to Jore great Juno goes perftun'd. 

Heniek, p. 18S. 
Ingratitude I bold a rice so Tile, 
That 1 could ne'er endure't a breaihinff^kil*. 

Taiflor, W. Foet, jRcketff Winne. 

"fBREDE. A braid, or piece of weaving. 

On t krede of divera ccdoun, woven by four maids of 
honour, and presented to the ^ueen on new years 
day Last. 
Twice twenty slender virgin fingers twine 
This curious web, where nil their fancies shine ; 
As nature them, so they this brede have wrought, 
Soft tfl their hands, and various as their thoughts. 

Witts Beereations, 1654. 

To BREECH. To whip; to puuish as 
a Bchool-boy. 

I am no hreeeiking scholar in the schools, 
I'll not be ty'd to hours, nor *pointed times. 

liun. Skr^ ill, 1. 

Where, with the licence of the times, 
breeching is put for breeehable, i. e., 
liable to be whipped. The word 
occurs in another paBsage of Shake- 
speare, but still more disguised : 

If you forget vour K», your hes, tnd your code, yon 
must be preeehee. Mer, W.^ iv, 1. 

Sir Hugh means to say breeched, i. e., 
flogged. 

With sighs as though his heart would break: 
Ciy like a breeck'd boy, not eat a bit. 

B. /- Fl. Hum. LUni^ iv, 4 

Where the editor (ed. 1 750) alters it 
to unbreech*d. New^breeched, which 
he also proposes in the note, but did 
not admit into the text, is probably 
the right reading; not meaning 
" newly put in breeches," as he seems 
to suppose, but newly whipped. It 
is confirmed by a passage in the Little 
Fr. Lawyer. 

Kneeling and whining like a Ix^ n9w-breeck*d. 

Act V, sc. 1. 

Unbreeched has no sense ; new- 
breeched suits both sense and metre'. 
Or it might have been ''cry like a 
breecKd boy, and not eat a bit ;*' or 



the Terse might have been left imper- 
fect, a drcamstance common enough 
in these dramatists. 

Had not t oonzteotts serrtng-mtn oonvey'd me away, 
whilst he went to fetch whips, I tlfink in my ooosdence 
he would htve breeeh'd me. 

Ay heUk LkiePmrl, O. FL. vi, 421. 

BREECHED, is applied to daggers by 
Shakespeare, in a manner that has 
much tormented the commentators. 
Macbeth says, 

^ine, the murderers 
8teep*d in tlie colours of their trade, their daggers 
Uamaimeriy hreeck'd with gore. ii, 8. 

The lower extremity of anything 
might be called the breech (as the 
breech of a gun), and Dr. Farmer has 

a noted a passage, which proves that 
le handles of daggers were actually 
so termed. Instead therefore of con- 
cluding with him, that Shakespeare 
had seen that passage and mistaken 
it, we should use it to confirm the 
true explanation, which is this : '' hav- 
ing their very hilt, or breech, covered 
with blood." The passage cited by 
that excellent critic is this : 

Boy, you do nothing but piny tricks there, go fetch 

Sour masters silver natched daggers, you have not 
rushed their breeeket, brine theDrushes Mid bru^ 
them before me. Firenek Oarden, /-c, DieUopie ft. 

Sheaths of daggers are wiped, not 
brushed ; and Shakespeare could not 
have supposed them to be here meant; 
it was evidently the silver hatching 
that required the brush. We cannot, 
however, conceive Shakespeare look- 
ing for paltry authorities, or even 
thinking of them, when he poured 
forth his rapid lines. He doubtless 
took up the metaphor as it occurred 
to him, without further reflection. 

BREECHES, LARGE. See Hosb. 

BREED-BATE. A maker of conten- 
tion. From bate, contention. See 
Bate, and Make-batb. 

An honest, willing, kind fjpUow, as evertervaat sludl 
come in house withal ; and, I warrant you, no tell- 
tale, nor no breed4ate. Mer. W^ i, 4. 

We have also, breeder of debate^ at 
large. Mirror for Mag,, p. 243. 
fBREID, or BRAID. A moment. 

For as I sodainely went in hand therewith, and made 
it in a breide. Sir T. More'e Wbrket, lSd7. 

BREME, or BREEM. Fierce, or sharp. 
From the Saxon. 

But eft when ye count yon fireed fhim fiear. 
Comes the breme winter with chamfer'd brawi^ 
Full of wrinklet tnd firotty forrowB. 

Sp.Skep.nL,Ftb^4aL 
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From fhe Septeutrion oold, in tlie hreem freezing air. 
Where the bleak norih-iniid keepe still domineering 
there. DragUm, Poljfolb.» z, p. 841. 

See Brim. 
BBENNE, V. To barn. A word con- 
sidered as obsolete in Charles the 
First's time, as appears by its being 
pat into the mouth of Moth the an- 
tiqaary in Cartw right's play of the 
Ordinary. 

Brtnmng in fire of little Copido. Act iii, bc. 1. 

It was in use in the time of Holin- 
shed : 

The Jewes ih&t were in thoee honiea th&t vere set on 
lire, were either smoldered and bretuted to death, or 
else. Sec Vol. ii, sign. O, 7, ooL 1. 

BaTing canaed his people yet to spoyle, and ftrraiM first 
a great part« of the oountrey. Jhid., Y 7, 7. 

Spenser also used it. See F. Q., IV^ 
iii, 45. 
BRENT. Burnt; the participle of 
bretme. 

And Idoir the fin whieh them to ashes irmt. 

Spent. F. Q., I. iz, 10. 

BRENTFORD, Old Woman of. Shake- 
speare's annotator tells us there was 
some old woman of Brentford, a cele- 
brated witch of her time ; and that 
there are several ballads concerning 
her, among the rest one entitled 
Julian of Brentford's last Will and 
Testament. The note is on the fol- 
lowing passage ; speaking of her. 

She works by ehannst by spells, by the tenre. Ice. 

I have not met with it. 
BRETNOR. A celebrated conjaror, or 
pretender to soothsaying. He is 
named, with some others of the same 
fraternity, in the following passage : 

t^y ther do now name Bretnor, as before 
They talk'd of Gresham, and ai Dr. Foreman, 
Franklin, and Fiske, and Sarory. 

B. Jons. Devil is oh Ass, i, 8. 

"All these," says Mr. Giflford, "with 
the exception of Bretnor, who came 
later into notice, were connected with 
the infamous countess of Essex, and 
Mrs. Turner, in the murder of sir 
Thomas Overbury." Franklin was 
hanged with her. Oresham escaped 
that fate by dying early. See Mr. 
G.'s curious note on the passage 
here cited, where all the set are cha- 
racterised. 
BRETON, NICHOLAS. A writer of 
celebrity in the time of Elizabeth, 
whose fame, after suffering a long 
eclipse, haa been so far reyived, by 



means of specimens, selections, ftc, 
from his varioas works, that his pro- 
ductions now bear an extravagant 
price. Even Stickling did him the 
honour to mention him with Shake- 
speare : 

The last a well-writ piece, I assure yon, 

A Brsion I take it, and Shakespeare's very way. 

O. PI.. X, m. 

His works are very numerous, but are 
not so respectfully mentioned in the 
following passage : 

The recollection of those thousand pieces^ 

Consam'd in cellars and tobacco-shops, 

Of that our honour'd Snglishninn Tfiek. Breton, 

B. /■ n. Scomf. Lady, act ii. 

This, being abbreviated in the old 
edition, N. Br. has been referred to 
Nich. Broughton. But Hugh was 
hi» name. See Brouohton. Bp. 
Percy first restored Breton to notice, 
by inserting his simple and pleasing 
ballad of PhiUida and Corydon in 
the Reliques, vol. iii, p. 62, 4th ed« 
But he has since been abundantly 
quoted in the Censura Literaria, the 
British Bibliographer, the Restituta, 
and all the publications of specimens. 
He has even found a place in the 
Oen. Biogr. Diet. So 1 may be al- 
lowed to dismiss him ; only adding 
that a poem of his, called Melancho- 
like Humours (1600), was honoured 
by a complimentary epigram from 
' Ben Jonson, which, according to the 
custom of those days, was prefixed 
to the poem. It is reprinted in 
Gifford*s edition, vol. viii, p. 350. 
The temporary fame of Breton may 
be presumed from the following pas- 
sage: 

And prentices in Paul's church yard, that scented 
Your want of BriUUm's books. 

Wit without Money, act iiL 

The want of Britain s books is evi- 
dently designed to imply rawness and 
ignorance in town, which some of 
Britain or rather Breton^ $ pamphlets 
might remedy. 
BREWIS. Not altogether obsolete. 
See Johnson. Bread soaked in pot- 
liquor, and prepared eeeundum artem, 
Bria, Sax. 

Ale. sir, will heat 'em, more than your beef hrewis. 

mts, O. PL, viii, 405. 
tif he paid for them, let it suflHse that I poasoae them ; 
beefe and breves may serve such hindes ; are pijrjrions 
meato fOr a coone carpenter. Sir Thomas More, a Play, 
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fBRFARS. To be io the briars, t. 0., 
to be in difficulty or misfortane. 

Davus interturbat omnia. Davus brings hU out of 
square : he marres all; he brings all into tkr briars. 

Terence in Bnglitk, 1614. 
Nummani pcrimxia? Are we not in ill case? be we 
not in the briars T Ibid. 

The wonders of that merciful Providence, which, 
when it hta mercy in store fur a man, often brings 
him into the briers, into sorrow and misery for lesser 
sins, that men may be led to see how they are spared 
from the puuishpient due to thim for the greater 
guilt which they know lies upon them. 

History qf Cohnel Jack, 1723. 

A BRIBE-BUCK. Supposed to mean 
a buck distributed as bribes or lar- 
gesses to di£ferent persons. 

Divide me like a hribe-huck each a hannch. 

Mer. W., T, 5. 

All the old copies read brib'd buck, 
wliicb Mr. Capel explains, ** a beg'd 
buck, t. e,, beg'd by the keepers. 
From the French word briber, to 
beg.*' Skinner has the same etymo- 
logy. See Todd in Bribe. 
BRICKLE. Brittle. The old word, 
and nearest to the presumed ety- 
mology, brokel, Teut. 

Sec those orbs, and how they passe. 

All's a tender brickie glasse. Tixall Poetry, p. 60. 

It is found in Spenser, and other old 
authors, and in the earlier diction- 
aries. See Todd. 
BRIDE-ALE. A wedding feast. See 
Ale. 

Bomaiicei or historical rimei made on purpose for 
recreation of the common people, at Chnstmasse 
dinner or bride-ales. 

Art of Engl. Poesy, 4to, M, 1. 
A man that's bid to hrxde-ale, if he ha' cake 
And drink enough, he need not rear (fear) his stake. 

B. Jotis. Tale of a Tub, ii, 1. 
f How happy are those, in whom faith, and love, and 

Sodlinesse are maried tc^ther, before thev marry 
iiemselves? For none of these martiall, and cloudy, 
and whining manages can kiv, that godlines was 
invited to their bride-ale ; and tnerefore the olessings 
which are promised to godllncsse, doe flie from them. 

Smith's Sermons, 1609. 

A BRIDE-BUSH is also found, alluding 
to the bush hung out by the ale-house. 
After all, bridal e is a fair derivation 
from bHde, both in Saxon and English, 
without supposing it a compound. 
The adjective bridal only differs by 
one letter. 

BRIDEBOWL, and CAKE. Part of 
the festive ceremony of nuptials was 
the handing about a bowl of spiced 
ingredients with cake. Bride-cake 
still maintains its ground. 

The maids and her balf-^^alentine have ply'd her. 

With courtsie of the bride cake and the bowl, 

Ai she ia hud awhile. B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, ill, 8. 



That is, ''so that she is obliged to lie 
down for a time." 

In the argument to the fifth act of 
his New Inn, it is said, *' Lord Beau- 
fort comes in— calls for his bed and 
bride^bowl to be made ready." And 
in the corresponding part of the play, 
he says. 

Get our bed ready chamberlain. 
And host, a bride-cup, yon have rare conceits, 
And good ingredients. Act v, ac. 4. 

The same. I suppose, is meant by the 
bason in the Tale of a Tub, act i, sc. 1 . 

ril bid more to the bason and the bride-ale ; 

Although but one can bear away the bride. 
■f-With garlands of roses our housewifely wives. 
To have iheoi ndom'd most lovingly strives; 
Their bride-cakes be ready, our bag-pipes do play. 
Whilst I stand attending to lead thee the way. 

The Wooing of Oueen Catharine. 

fBRlDE-HOUSE. A public hall for 
celebrating marriages, which seems to 
have been one of the social arrange- 
ments of former times. 

Nympheum, in antiquo mvttoon Ronue. Zonaras 
historicua wfi^iov exponit ledilicium au^stuoi 
publicum, iti quo nuptite celebrabantur al) lia qui 
angustiiiB habiiabiint, cujusniodi LutetiR sunt. Alii 
putjint amoena esse lavacra, pubhca tamen, in quse 
virgines se conferebant anurnilatis erg6, vel k nym- 
pharum statuis quibus exornata erant A bride-house, 
as when a hall or other large pbce is provided to keepe 
the bridall in, when the dwelling house is not of 
sufficient roome to serve the tunie. Nomenelator,\b^. 
MThy come, man, we shnll have good cheere 
Anon at the bridehouse, for your niaiaters gone to 
Church to be married alreauie, and thears 
Such cheere as passeth. The Tanung of a Shrew, 1594. 

fBRIDE-KNOT. The ribands worn by 
the friends at a wedding. 

We find by this time all things m a forwardness to- 
wards the nuptials ; the nulliner, who of all trades in 
furnishing out in such a pomp is the readiest, was 
consultccriast; nor was he sbw in fnrniahing the 
bndc'knots and favours, which the nimble fingur'd 
bride-maids miogled in their colours as best suited 
their fancies, alluding them to many pretty conceita, 
and in tha^ and washing their white sod necks, &c. 

The Ladies DUtumary, 16M. 

BRIDE-LACES, in two passages of 
Laneham's Kenilw. seem to mean a 
sort of streamer; particularly in the 
second. [These, says Gifford, were 
fringed strings of silk, cotton, or 
worsted twist, given to the friends 
who attended the bride and bride- 
groom to church, to bind up the 
rosemary sprigs which they all carried 
in their hands. After the ceremony, 
these bridal favours were usually worn 
as ornaments, sometimes in the hat, 
at other tim.es twisted in the hair, or 
pendant from the ear, according to 
the prevailing mode of those fantastic 
days.] 
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Trom whieh two broad hride-Uen of red ud yelknr 
bnckeram, begildcd, and i;;allantl]r ftreamiiig by nich 
wind MB there was, for be cnriicd it aloft. 

Quoted in Drake's Sh., i, 228. 
BRIDB. It was formerly the custom 
for brides to walk to church with 
their hair hanging loose behind. 
Anne BuDen's was thus dishevelled 
when she went to the altar with king 
Henry the Eighth. 

Come, come, nnr lord, antte your folded tbongbta. 
And let them dangle loose, eu a bride** kuir. 

Vittima Conmi., O. PI., tI, »06. 

BRIDE-STAKE. A festive pole, set up 
to dance round, like a Maypole. See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL. Once a royal palace, 
rebuilt by Henry VIII in 1522, for 
the reception of Charles Y, and called 
Bridewell, from a famous well in the 
vicinity of St. Bride*s church. Cardi- 
nal Campeius had his first audience 
there. Edward YI gave it to the City 
for a house of correction, endowing 
it with lands and furniture from the 
Savoy. All this history is, by a 
curious licence, transferred to Milan, 
by Decker, in the second part of the 
Honest Whore, O. PL, iii, 465. The 
account is very exact, compared with 
Entick^s Hist, of I^ond., yoI. iv, p. 284. 

iA workhoDsa wher terrante be tied to their work aa 
Bride-well: a honae of correction : apriaon. 

NometulaioTf 1686. 

fTo BRIDLE. To raise up the head 
scornfully. 

The damoisel waa mighty well pleaaed with hia jndff* 
meot; ahe bridled^ ahe atmtted, and atratned aa mucti 
aa waa poaaibLe to deaerre it. AnnaU ofLove^ 1672. 

BRIEF, «. A short writing, as a letter 
or inventory. 

Bear thia sealed brirf 
With winged haate, to my lord Ifareschal. 

1 Hen. IF, i?, 8. 

Even a speech is so termed : 

Her boaineaa looks in her 
With an imparting visage, and she told me 
In a sweet ytsAitX briefs it did concern 
Your highneaa with heraelf. AlPe W., t, 8. 

Hence we may explain the following 
obscure passage in the same play : 

Whoae ceremony 
Shall teem expedient on the new>bom inV, 
And be perform'd to-night. ibid,, ii, 8. 

That is, '' whose ceremony shall seem 
expedient in consequence of the short 
speech you have just now made." 
fBRIEF. An epitome. 

Each woman ia a ftn«f« of woman-kind. 
And doth in littte eren aa much omtaine, 



Aa in one day aiid night all life we find; 
Ither, mane ia but the aame asaine. 
(herbnrf* Nno tmd CAoise CkturueUn, 1616. 



BRIEF, adj,, seems to be used in the 
following passage for ri/e ; a corrup- 
tion which is still to be heard among 
the vulgar. 

A thonaand bnaineaaea are Vrirfisi hand. 

K. Jokn^ iy, 8. 

tBRIGANDISE, n. «. Partizan or de- 
sultory warfare. 

Who beiiie better fitted for hrigandhce than open fight 
In the lieid, are weaponed with long pikea, and armed 
with habergeons. 

JBoUand'* Ammdemm Mareeliituu, 1809. 

BRIGANT. A robber or plunderer, Fr. 
and Italian. I do not see that it can 
at all be referred to the BriganteM of 
England. 

A lawleaae people, brigetnU hight of yore, 
That nerer nsde to live by plough or spade 
But fed on spoile and booty. 

Spetu. F. Q., VI, r, 89. 

Also soldiers armed with briffandines, 
whence Holinshed derives the name : 

Besidea two thousand archera, and brigtau, eo called 
in those dajs of an armour which they wore named 
brigttndines, used then by footmen. 

Hotinth., ii, N n, 6 b. 

But perhaps the armour was rather 
called from the inventors. [Holinshed 
is correct.] 
BRIM. The same as Bbeme. Severe ; 
horrid. See Bbeme. 

Balefol ahrieka of ghoata are heard moat brim. 

Sack*., InductiOB. 

Also fierce : 

And then, Lnlapa, let not pride make thee brifHt 
Because thou haat thy fellow overgone. 

Fembr. Arc., p. SMu 
tWhen atormea are bryme, the ealme is next ; 
Tyme trietbe all thingca in evrve place. 

MS. Foenu, temp. Slie. 
f By thia time divera noyae abroad through all the 

towne is ateerd. 
And wail inn loude, and more and more on every aide 

appeera. 
And though my father Anchiaea honae with trees 

encompast round 
Stood far within, yet brim we heare the noiae and 
armour sound. Phaer't Virml, 1600. 

fBRIMLY. Fiercely. "Oneso6nWy 

brag and boste." Heywood*s Spider 

and Flie, 1556. 
BRIMME. Public ; universally known. 

From bfyme, Saxon, meaning the same. 

So explained by Percy, Reliques, 

vol. ii. 

Yet that thou dost hold me in diadaine 
la brimme abroad, and made a g>be to all that keep 
thia plaine. Wiam. Alb. Bngl., TV, ch. xx, p. 9». 

fBRIMMER. A hat, from the breadth 
of its brim. 

Now takes his brimmer off, and to her flvea, 
Singing thy rhimea, and straight ahe is nis prise. 

Brom^e Scngi, 1861. 
I cannot forget (before aaabea and broad hau came 
into fashion) how much I have seen a small puny wit 
delight in himself, and how horribly he haa thought 
to have abuaed a divine, only in twisting the ends of 
his g>zdle» and aakisg him the price of nia brimmtr • 
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but that phaniie is not altogetlier to ooniidenble now, 
u it liu been in fonner ttes. 

MaekanTt OUenaiionty 1671. 

BRINCH. An anusual word, having 
some reference to drinking, ff an 
error of the press, I know not what 
the reading should be. 

Let Q8 consult at the taverne, where after to the 
health of M emphio, drinke ve to the life of StelUo, 1 
earonae to FriainB, aud briitck yon mas Sperantus. 

Lyljf, M. Bombie, ii, 1. 

t. e,, one was to take Prisius, and the 
other Sperantus. 
To BRING A PERSON ON HIS WAY. 
To accompany him. 

And she went very lovingW to hrituf him oh kit way 
to hone. Woman InUed w. iF., O. PL, vii, 888. 

To bring onward was a similar phrase : 

Gome, moUier, sister : yonll bring me onward, brother. 

Rnengef't 2V., O. PI., iv, 818, 

fBRISK. Was used sometimes as a 
substantiye, a brisk person. 

So there's one in the fembrake, and .if she stir till 
morning I have lost my aim ; but now, why what have 

we here? a Hngonot wbore by thisli^ht have I? 

For tiie forward brisk, she that promia'd me the ball 
assignation, that said, there was notluns like slipping 
out of the crowd into a comer, breathing short an 
«jacnlation, and returning as if we came from church. 

Tke Princess of CUve, 1689. 

BRISLE DICE. A kind of false dice. 

Those bar sias aces; those brisle dice. Clown, Tis 
like they brisle, for I'm sure theile breede anger. 

Nobody and Somebody, 4to, 0, 3 b. 
For the bristle dye it is. 
Not worih the hand that ruides it. 

Ordinary, 0. PI., X, 238. 

fBRISTOL. A kind of brilliant stones 
were found at St. Vincent's rocks, 
near Bristol; they were formerly in 
great repute for common jewellery, 
aud were known popularly as Bristol 
stones. 

Ob I you that should in dioosing of your owne, 
Knowe a true diamond from a JBristow stone. 

Wit Restot'd, 1658. 
On the nortbem side of this city are several high and 
craggy rocks, by which the river Avon gently glides 
along, till it returns back again into the Severn, one 
of the chief whereof is call'd St. Vincent's rock, which 
bath great plenty of pellucid stones, commonly call'd 
Bristol stones. The learned Mr. Cambden haUi ob- 
serv'd, that their pellucidneas equals that of the 
diamonds, only the nardinesa of the latter gives them 
the pre-eminence. Brome, Travels over Bngland. 

The cap the stalking hero wore, 
Was set with Bristol jems beforeu 

Eudibras Redivimts, voL ii, part 3, 1707. 

BRIZE. The cestrum or gad-fly ; more 
commonly called breeze. 

Tbe briu upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails and flies. Jnt. /■ CI., iii, 8. 

The berd hath more annoyance by the briee 
Than by the tyger. Tro. /• Cr., i, 8. 

This brtte has prick'd my patience. 

B. Jons. Poetaster^ iii, 1. 
I will put the brite in's tail shall set him gadding 
presently. Vitt. Corom., O. PI, vi, 861. 

BROCHE,Fr. A spit. 

Many a gossips cup in my tne have I tasted. 
And many a brocks and spyt have I both turned and 
b«rted. Gam. Gnrt. If., 0. PI., u, 7. 



* Also a spire : 

And witb aa Uefa 
Innumerona brockes. G. looke, Bel., p. 13. 

To BROC H E, or BROACH. To spit, or 
transfix. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 

Hen. r, C3io., act v. 
I'll broack the tadpole on my rapier's point. 

m.Jnd,y\f,^ 
We cannot weep 
When our friends don their hehou, or put to sea. 
Or tell of babes broack'd on the hince, be. 

Ttpo Noble XiiWOT., i, S. 

See also Bbooch, which is of the 
same origin. 
BROCK. A badger: pure Saxon. Used 
frequently as a term of reproach : 

M arrv, hang thee, brock. Tteel. N., ii, S. 

What, with a brace m wenches, I'faith, old brock, have 
I tane you P Isle of GuUs, 4to, H, 8. 

Or, wiih pretence of chacing tbence the brocks 
Send in a cur to worry the .whole flock. 

B. Jons. Sad Skepk. 

BROGUES. A kind of coarse shoes ; 
wooden shoes. Clouted brogues are 
such shoes, strengthened with clouts 
or nails. 

I thought he slept, and pot 
My clouted brogues from off my fotX, whose mdeneas 
Anawer'd my steps too loud. Cymi,, iv. 2. 

f 7b BROIL. Used in rather an unusual 
manner in the following passage : 

Love kroyled so 
Within bis brest, aa he would nothing knowe. 

Tke New MetamorpkosiSy 1600. 

BROKE, V. ' To deal, or transact a 
business, particularly of an amorous 
nature; to act as a procurer. Pro- 
bably from brucarif Sax., to be busy. 

And brokes with all that can, in such a suit. 

Corrupt a maid. JlTs W^ iii, 6. 

But we do want a certain necessary 

Woman, to broke between them^ Cupid said. 

Eansk. Lusiady ix, 44. 
And I shall hate my name, worse than the matter for 
this base broking. B. /■ Fl. Coxcomb, act iii, p. 194. 

Used also actively for, to seduce in 
behalf of another : 

Tis as I tell you, Colax, she's as ooy» 

And hath as shrewd a ^irit, ai quicke oonedpt, 

As ever wench I brok'd m all my life. 

Daniel, teen's Jreadia, iii. 3^ p. 36a. 

BROKEN BEER. Remnants of beer. 
Broken victuals, is still a common 
expression ; but broken beer, sounds 
strange, as hardly applicable to a 
liquid. Yet it occurs. 

The poor cattle are passine away the time, vith a 
cheat loaf, aud a bumbard ot broken beer. 

B. Jons. Masque of Augurs, voL vi, p. 12S. 
Yery carefullv carried at his mother's back, rock'd in 
a cradle of Welsh cheese like a maggot, and there fed 
wiUi brokem beer, and blown wine of the best, daily. 

Ibid., Ma»fue of OypsteOm 
The Dutch come up like broken beer; the irisa 
Savour of usquebaaffh. Ordim., O. FL, x, 231. 

tFor scrappes and brMen beere it is so rare 
Thx me to rime, that thou shalt have my aharei 
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For ttum^ much wealth I want to maintaine me, 
I'll nerer trouble whores^ nor rognei, nor thee. 

faylof't Workes, 1680. 

BROKEN MEAT, was frequeotly sent, 
in charity, to prisons and hospitals, 
from the sheriffs' tables, and other 
feasts. 

Ont of priaon, — 
When the sheriffs* haslcet, and his broken uuai 
Were your featival ezoeedings. 

Mass. City Madam. L 1. 
Aa the remnant of the feaat—if they be maimed or 
spoiled are sent abroad to fmiiish prisons and hospitals; 
so the renuunder of the fight— are sent likewise to 
famish prisons and hoapitala. 

Ckapm. Majf-day, ir, p. 92. 

See Basket. See also Stowe, B. iii, 
p. 51, quoted by Gifford. 
BROKER. From to broke, above. A 
pander or go-between. 

Vow, by my modesty, a nxxDy broker f 
Dare yon presume to harooar wanton linea f 

Two Oent., i, 2. 
Let all inconstant men be Troihises, all false women 
Creaaida, and all brokers between, pandars. 

Tr.i-Cr..m,2. 

See also 3 Hen. VI, iv, 1. 

Madam, I am no broker. — ^Nor base mrocnrer of men's 
Inata. B. /■ Fl. Vatsntin., ii, 3. 

BROND, for brand. A sword. 

He haUi a sword that flames Mice bnming brand. 

Spens. F Q., II, iii, 18. 

BROND-IRON. The same. Used also 
by Spenser. 

BROOCH, or BROCHE. An orna- 
mental buckle, pin, or loop. From 
the form of this word, which seems 
to point to the French broche, a spit, 
for its etymology. Dr. Percy gives tlie 
following account of it: 1st. Origi- 
nally a spit. 2dly. A bodkin. Sdly. 
Any ornamental trinket. The old 
dictionaries declare it also to signify 
a collar or necklace. It is frequently 
mentioned as an ornament worn in 
the bat : 

Honour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at all 
times. B. Jons. Poetaster. 

It was out of fashion in some part of 
Shakespeare's time : 

Virginity, like an old conrtier, wears her cap out of 
thefsahion; richly suited, but unsuitable; just like 
the brooch and the toothpick, which wear not now. 

AWs r., i, 1. 
And love to Richard, 
If a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

22i<rA. //, V, B. 

Broach is the original reading in the 
following passage, if it be right, it 
means appendage ; hanger on. 

I will hold my peace when AchiUes' brooch bids me, 
ahaUIf ^ ^ 2>. /• Cr., ii, 1. 

A braehe is still a female ornament ; 
Bo called, probably, from the pin or 
tongue by which it is fastened. 



BROOCH, V. Shakespeare has ventured 
to make a verb of this word. It must 
then mean, to ornament. 

Not the imperious shew 
Of the ftiU-fortun'd Caesar ever shall 
Be brooeh^d with me. Ant. ^ CI, W, IS. 

BROOM-GROVES. As the broom, or 
genista^ is a low shrub, which gives 
no shade, it has been doubted what 
broom-groves can be. Perhaps birchen 
groves may be intended. Brooms of 
birch are now more common than 
those of heath, &c., and the birchen 
shade may suit a dismissed bachelor ; 
though I do not recollect any pro- 
verbial allusion of that kind. 

And thy broom-protes. 
Whose shadow the diamissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn. Temp., ir, I. 

BroofM-grove is well known, as the 
name of a town in Worcestershire. 
BROUGHTON, HUGH. An English 
divine, and a writer on mystical, 
alchemical, and other abstruse sub- 
jects; often mentioned in our old 
plays, and sometimes confounded, by 
modern critics, with NicH. Breton 
above noticed, before Breton became 
so well known. 

But (t. e., except) alchimy 
I nerer heard the like, or Bronghton's books. 

B. Jons., ii, 8. 

So in the Alchemist, when Del pro- 
duces a rhapsody of mystical and 
rabbinical jargon, Face exclaims. 

Out of Broughton t I told yon so. Jleh., iv, 6. 

Mr. Whalley, in his edition, subjoius 
part of an elegy on the death of 
Broughton, written in 1612. But, 
though designed as an encomium, it 
is rather a satire on the misemploy- 
ment of his time and talents. Brough- 
ton (says the last and best editor of 
B. Jonson) was a man of very con- 
siderable learning, particularly in the 
Hebrew ; but disputatious, scurrilous, 
extravagant, and incomprehensible. 
He was engaged in controversy during 
the greater part of his life. Vol. iii, 
p. 213. He died in 1612. An ex- 
cellent sketch of his life and character 
is given in Chalmers's Gen. Biog. Diet., 
vol. viii. 
fBROWN GEORGE. Aoopularname 
for a loaf of a coarse description of 
bread. 

raith, I've great deaigns i* my head; bnt first and 

8 
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foranoit^ let me bide this portmantle.—— After all, 
tlus moiurch here, must dine to day with a browH 
Otorge, and onlv ult and vineager lawee. 

Plautut'i Camedvet made Bngluk, 16M. 

BROWNISTS. A wet founded by Mr. 
Robert Brown of Rutlandshire, who 
spent great part of his life in several 
prisons, to which he was committed 
for his steady adherence to his own 
particular opinions. Brown was a 
violent opponent of the discipline and 
ceremonies of the Church of England, 
which he held to be antichristian. 
He died in gaol at Northampton in 
1630, being then about 80. See 
Bioer. Diet. 

And t be any way, it mnit he with yalour ; for policy 
1 hate. I had as lief be a Brcumstt as a jmlitiaan. 

Tw. N., iii. 3. 
The good professors 
Will like the J?r0mi«<j frequent eravel-pits shortly. 

Ram AUey, 0. PL. t, 4S0. 

This sect is supposed to be alluded 
to here aleo : 

She will urge councils for her little mff 
Call'd in Northamptonshire. 

City Match, O. PL» iz. SM. 

That is, where those sectaries most 
abounded. They were long the sub- 
ject of popular satire. 
BROWN STUDY. A thoughtful ab- 
sence of mind. Whatever was the 
origin of this singular phrase, which 
is not yet disused, it is far from being 
new, since we find it in B. Jonson. 
[llie phrase is much older, as will be 
seen by the additional examples.] 

Why how BOW, sister, in a motley muse f 

• ••••••• 

Faith, this brown ttudv suits not with your black. 
Your habit and your thoughts are of two colours. 

Case altered, i?, 1. 
tAnd in the momynge when erery roan made hym 
redy to ryde, and some were on borsebscke setting 
forwarde, John Beynoldes founde his companion syt- 
tfngt in a hrowne $tudy at the inne ESte. 

Tales and Qntcltf Jntwert. 
tl must be flnne to brine him out of his 

Brcune itodie, on this fashion, 
I will tume rov name from Idlenes 
To Honest Becreation. 

Tk» Mariage of Wit and Wisdome. 

BRUCKEL'D, wants explanation. Her- 
rick speaks of '* boys and bruckePd 
children, playing for points and pins." 
Fairy Temple, Poems, p. 103. Does 
it mean breeched ? [Bruckled is still 
used in Norfolk and Suffolk in the 
sense of wet and dirty, which is 
evidently the meaning here. See 
Forby.] 

BRUIT, often written BRUTE. A re- 
port. From bruit, Fr. 



The krmi thefeof will bring you many fliendb. 

8 Hen, F7, if, 7. 
Hqr be as prompt to flie like bnte and blame. 

Mirror for Mag^ 69. 

Warner has to brute, in some sense 
like to stand opposed. 

And more the lady flood of floods, the rirer Thsmis, 

it 
Did seeme to hruU against the foe, sad with himself 

to flt. Albion* BngL, p. 63. 

BRUIT, V. To report with noise. 

By this great clatter one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Macb^ t, 7- 

A thousand things besides she bmit$ and tells. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 17- 

tBRUNGEON. A child, apparently a 
corruption of burgen, a bud or sprout. 

O Lungeon, ich cham undone, 
Chave a bmngeon, a da^fchter or a son. 

Jordan's Nur*ery of NoveUietj n. d. 

RUBBER, probably a misprint, for 
lubber, in Middl. Spanish Gypsie. 
See Aim, to give. [Nares appears 
to be in error in this conjecture, 
as will be seen from the following 
passage of a song of the 17th 
century.] 

f Tlie tenth is a shop-lfft that carries a bob. 
When he ran^res the city the shops for to rob ; 
Th' eleventh's a bubber, much used of Ute, 
He goes to the alehouse and there steals the plate. 
The twelfth a trapan, if a cull he doth meet. 
He naps all his cole, and turns him i' th' street. 
Then hark well, 8ux 

\To BUBBLE. To cheat. A word ap- 
parently of some antiquity in this 
sense, although the origin of it is not 
clear. The noun, in the modern 
sense (as the South-sea bubble, &c. j, 
was probably taken from the verb. 

The tincture of the sun's-beard ; the powder of the 
moon's-homs ; or a quintessence extracted from the 
souls of the heathen gods ; will go off rarely for an 
universal medicine, and bubble the simple out of 
their money first, and their Kves aftenrards. 

Twelve IngenMus Ckaraeten, 1866. 
Toa'ards the latter end of this month there will be 
more people in Smithfield than in Westminster Hsll ; 
Jack Pudding and Harlequin telling stories in jest to 
eet money in earnest, and liave much better luck 
uan those who while they are making a play day, lose 
one half of their mone^at gaming, and have the' other 
half pick'd out of their pocket ; such neople are in 
moi:e dsnger of going home mad than drunk ; and it 
is hard to say wtjch of the two looks more like a fiool, 
he that wants wit, or he that has so foolishly been 
bubbled out of his money. Poor Bobin, 1731 . 

Q. Which are your best sort of customers f 
A. Either your city-aprentice Uiat robs his master for 
me, or your eountry-gentleman that sells his estate, 
or else your young extrarasant shop-keeper, that m 
newly set up : these 1 bubble till they grow weary of 
me, and never leave them till 1 hare ruin'd them, and 
if they leave me, I either force them to purchase my 
silence at a dear ratr, or swear a bastard to them, Um' 
I was never with chikL 

^ Tke Town-MissM Calttkisw^ 17Q8w 

In the following example, the n. s. is 
used for a man who is bubbled. 

And hoe begini the fatal catastrophe ; if they tliink 
that he has too much regard for his reputation, or too 
much modesty to make use of the statute for his de- 
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fcncfl^ or perliapt (what's more {fferalent witli bim 
thia either) will be unwilling tiiat the town should 
know he has been a biMle, then they stick him in 
earnest, so deep, it maj be, that he must be forc'd to 
cut off a limb of his estate to get out of their clutches. 
Tk§ ComUry Gentleman** Fade Mecmm, 1697. 

The allusion in the following passage 
is to the bubbles of the South>sea 
year (1720). 

A4)oyning to this village the dake of Argyle had a 
fine seat called Caen-wood. Tou remembir him at 
the head of the Enelish at the fiunoua battel of Bla- 
regnies; but I sliaU do him wrong to mention him 
till I eome to his own roontry, where his ancient and 



noble family hare been very conspicuous for so many 
tcea, and where bis personal character will be best 
placed. It now belonjes to one Dale, an upholsterer, 
who bought it out of the hmhhUM. 

Journey tkrongh BngUmdt 1734. 

BUBUKLE. A corrupt word, for car- 
buncle, or something like it. 

His fiue is all bnbuHn^ and whelks and knobs. 

Hen. F, iii, 6. 

BUCK. Liquor or lye for washing 
linen. BaucAe, Germ. 
Dr. Johnson quotes the following 
passage as an example of it, in this 
sense: 

Bock, I would I eonld wash myself of the buet / he. 

Merr. W., iii, S. 

But it is evident that Ford also in- 
tends a pun ; " I would I could wash 
the horned beast out of myself.'* 
It is used also for a quantity of linen 
washed at once. Thus a wash of 
clothes, or a bitck of them, are the 
same. 

Bnt now of late not able to trarel with her furred 
pack, she washes buch here at home. 8 Hen. VI, vt, 2. 
The wicked spirit could not endure her, because she 
had washed among her buck of ekmthes, a Catholique 
priestes shirt DeH. ofPopuk import, 4to, £, 2. 

lien shall we not have oar houses broken up in the 
night, ss one of my uyghtbors had, and two great 
hmeka of clothes stolen out, and most of the same, 
lyns lynnen. Caveat fur Com. CWy^ A, 2 b. 

To BUCK. To wash. Mr. Steevens 
says, to wash in a particular manner, 
in a note on this passage : 

Alas, a smaU matter buelr* a handkerchief. 

Puritan, Sh. Sup., ii, 540. 

It seems, from the Merry Wires of 
Windsor, that they bucked the clothes 
in the river, in which case we lose 
sight of the lye or lixivium of the 
etymologists, of which I am inclined 
to doubt the authority. The expres- 
sion of huck-wtuhing conveys the 
idea^of a particular mode. 

Toa were best meddle in buek-wuking. Mer. W., iii, 3. 

Also to drive a buck, for to carry on 
a wash : 

Well I will in and cry too ; nerer leare 
Gnring, until onr maids may drive a buck 
Wtth my salt tears» at the next washing dn. 

B, Jon». Tale t^a TSA, It, i. 



This bucking was done by beating 
the clothes in the water on a stone, 
with a pole flattened at the end. 
Hence we have also, to beat a buck : 

Faster! I am out of breath, I am sure; 

If I were to beat a buck I can strike no harder. 

Mau. Virg, Mart., iw, 2. 

It is still practised in many parts of 
this island, but particularly in Scot- 
land. Bucking continues to be the 
technical term for washing new yarn, 
linen, &c., in the process of whiten- 
ing them. 

BUCK-BASKET. A basket in which 
linen was carried to be washed, or 
bucked. See Merry W. W. passim. 
The incident of the buck-basket seems 
to us rather improbable. But there 
is a story of Ben Jonson being so 
sent home, iu a state of ebriety, and 
other tales of the same sort exist. 
See Mr. D* Israeli's Quarrels of Authors, 
iii, p. ISO. They who would fain 
have Shakespeare and Jonson ene- 
mies, contrary to history, may fancy 
that this incident was alluded to in 
FalstaflTs adventure. 

fBUCKLB. To turn your buckle be- 
hind, to be patient. 

Barbary, you are much to blame to fall out with your* 
selfe for want of better company. If you be auiny, 
tume Ike buckle of your icirdle behind you, for I know 
nobody is in love with yoa. 

Breton's Poete vfitk a Packet of Mad Letten, 1687. 

tBUCKLE-GARTER. A garter fas- 
tened by a buckle, in use in the 1 7th 
century. 

I mi^ht easily forget the buckle-garterv. But is there 
nothing else in tliat ancient and venerable poet, but 
dry stories of footmanship. and saeh like lo«r accom- 
pltshments ? Backard'e Obeervationt, 1671, p. 43. 

BUCKLER, V, To defend. The use 
of this verb is not peculiar to Shake- 
speare. 

Tet if those weake habfllements of warre, ean but 
buckUr it from part of the rude buffets of our adver- 
saries. Hey wood's ApoLfor Actors, 4to, A, 4. 
Tis not the king can bnekler Oaveston. 

Bdw. U, 0. PL, ii, 386. 
King Edward is not here to huekler thee. Ibid., 360. 

See Tam. Shr., iii, 2. 

fBUCKLER-PIECE. "One end of a 
sur-loin of beife called the buckler 
peeee, by reason of a large flat bone 
in that part." Abortive of an Idle 
Houre, 1620. 

BUCKLERS. To give bucklers. An 
old phrase, signifying to yield, or lay 
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by all thougbto of defence ; clypeum 
abjicere. Johnson. 

A most manly wit, Margaret, it will not hart a wo- 
man; and 10, I pray tbee,caU Beatrice: I give thee 
tk$ ImekUn. Much A.^ y, 2. 

The allusion seems to be to the fight- 
ing for a prize of bucklers, in which 
the bucklers themselves were used : 

Flay an honest part, and bear areay the bucKers. 

B. JoH$. due u altered. 

Thus to take up the bucklers means 
to contend : 

Charge one of them to tate tip the hteklert 
Against that hair-monger Horace. 

Deekff's Satironuutix. 
If yoa lajf dovn the bueUen, you lose the victory. 

Fvery Woman m her hunumr. 
Age ii nobodie— when youth is in place, it gives the 
other the buckiert. Old Meg of Heref., P. 3. 

See these and other authorities, in 
Steeyens's ed. on the above passage 
of Shakespeare. 
BUCKLERS-BURY. This street, in 
the time of Shakespeare, was inha- 
bited chiefly by druggists, who sold 
all kinds of herbs, green as well as 
dry. 

Come, I cannot cog, and lav thon art thii and that, 
like a many of these lisping oawthom buds, that come 
like women in men's apparel, and smell Vkt BMcHere- 
bury in simple time. Mer. W. W,, iii, 3. 

Go mto BucklerS'bvrg and fetch me two ounces of pre> 
served roelounes ; look there be no tobacco taken in 
the shop while he weighs it. Decker** Weetward Hoe. 
Run into Bucklers-bury for two ounces of dragon 
water, some spermaceti and treacle. Ibid. 

fBUCKRAM-BAG. The lowest class 
of attorneys appear to have carried 
bags of this material. 

To Westminster Hall I went, and made a search of 
enauiric, from the blacke ^wne to the buckram bag, 
if uiere were anie such seiieant, bencher, connsailer, 
attumey, or pettifogger. JVo^A, Pierce Penilesse, 1692. 

BUCKSTALL. A net to catch deer. 
Thus Walla remonstrates with Diana : 

Have I (to make thee crownes) been eath'ring stiU 

Fair-cheekt Etesia's yealow cammomul ; 

And, sitting by thee on our flowrie beds, 

Knit thy torne buck-itals with well twisted threds, 

To be forsaken ? Brown, Brit. Past., ii, p. 108. 

To BUD, seems to be put for to lie, in 
the following passage, if it be not 
corrupt, which I should think it is. 

rris strange these varlets — 

— ^Extream stnnge, should thus boldly 

Bud in your sight, unto your son. 

B. /- Fl. Mons. Thom., iv, 3. 

BUDGE, is explained in all the old 
dictionaries to mean fur. Minshew 
says particularly, Iambus Jur, which is 
confirmed by a passage in the Cam- 
bridge statutes, directing facings to 
be made, *'furruris buggeis^ sive 
agnlnis;" the Latin word being 



evidently intended to explain the 
barbarous one. 

In til* interim comes a roost offidoos drudge, 
His face and gown draw'd out with the same hudge. 

Corbet, Iter. Boreale, p. 8. 

mpany of poor oU men, clothed 

in long gowns lined witn lambs fur, who attend on 



Budge bachelors} a company of poor oU men, clothed 



the lord mayor of the city of London when he enters 
into office. Bailey's Fblio Diet. 

Budae-rowe, a streete so called of the budge f urre, and 
of skinners dwelling there. 

Stove's Survey of London, p. 200. 

In this sense Mr. Warton supposes 
it to be used in the following line of 
Milton, notwithstanding the tauto- 
logy : 

To those budas doctors of the Stoie tar. Comus,T^. 

See Todd s Milton, in Comus, 1. 797. 
Mr. Todd produces three passages 
in which budge seems to mean stiff 
or surly: but the word in those 
places, as well as in Milton, is meta- 
phorically used : a budge countenance, 
meaning one that resembles the 
wearers of budge, in gravity, severity, 
&c. Thus the "budge doctors*' are 
grave, severe, stiff* doctors. 
Mars ton calls a man budge-face, from 
wearing a large beard. Here the 
beard was the fur. 

Poor budge-face, bowcase sleeve, but let him passe. 
Once fuire a beard shall privilege an aase. 

Seourge, in, z. 

Or else he meant solemn-face. 
To BUFF. To beat, or strike vio- 
lently. 

There was a shock 

To have bujfd out the blood 

Of ought but a block. B. Jons. 

BUFF, as a substantive, is merely a 
contraction o( buffet. Spenser uses it. 

Nathelesse so sore a buff to him it lent. F. Q., II, v, ft. 

fBUFFE. A wild ox. 

A biiffe or wilde oze. Nomsmelator, 

fTo BUFF. To puff. 

Now as the winde, buffing upon a hill 

With roaring breath against a ready miU. Du Bartas. 

tBUFFEN, adj. Madeof buffidoes* skin; 
or simply of leather. See Buffin. 

Beneath his arm a buffen knapsack hung, 
Stuft full of writings m an unknown tongue. 

Quarles* Argalus and Partkenia, 1547. p. 117. 

fBUFF-FACED. Perhaps leather-faced. 

Tia sack that rocks the boyling brain to rest. 
Confirms the aged hams, and warms the brest 
Of gallantry to action, runs half share 
And mettal with the buff-faced sons of war. 

FleUher's Poems, p. 811. 

fBUFFIAN. A buffoon. 



I will not trouble my self to relate some odde story to 

_ to the 
attention by laughter; it becometh not a man o( my 



you, according to the antient custom, to stir up jonr 



learning to'be so great a bnffian. Let those who have 
ne^ of my rounsel in their affairs repair unto me ooe 
by one» to my own lodging. 

Comical History (^ AwKum, 16U. 
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BUFF-JEBKIN. OrigiDally a leathern 
waiBtcoat; aftervardsy one of the 
colour thence called huff i a dress 
worn by serieants and catchpoles. 

I know not at wnoae ndt he is arrested, well, 
Bathe's in a «m/ of huff^ which 'rested him, that I 
can telL Ccmm. J?.» ir, 8. 

See the ladicrous account of the 
bailiff immediately preceding. 

Aye be sore of that, 
For I have certain goblins in bnff-jerHns. 

Bam JUey, O. Fl , t, 468. 

It was also a military dress. When 
the captain of a citadel refoses to 
give it np, through fidelity to his 
prince, the answer is» 

O hearens, that a Christian should be found in a hiff- 
jtrkinl Captain Conscience, I love thee, captain. 

MttUontent, O. H., iv, 91. 

So also here : 

A happy sight t rarely do htffe and hudgt 
Embrace, as do onr soaldier and the judge. 

QttyUm, Fett. Hotet^ iv, 15. p. 251. 

See BuDGB. 
BUFF NB BAFF. Neither one thing 
Dor another. Nothing at all. 

A ctetaine penone being of hym [Socrat^ bidden 
good speede, saied to hym apine neither buffe ne hajg 
[tiutt M, made him no kind of answer]. Neither 
was Socrates therewith any thing discontented. 

Vdall Apophtk., fol. 9. 

BUFFIN. Used for some coarse material, 
whether literally ftw/'leather, or coarse 
Btuff of that colour, does not appear. 

My young ladies 
In hiffim gowns, and green aprons ! tear them off. 

MMsinff. dip Mad., iv, 4l 

The stage direction says, that they 
Gome " in coarse habits, weeping." 
fBUFFLB. A buffalo. 

ji. But what if it were buls flesh f 
P. God, that's worst of all : it is an apie, grosse, 
Jiard, stincking, and dry flesh, of bad nouruhmeut, and' 
is nerer well roeted by the Are, nor concocted bv the 
atomake, and in a word, it is worse then buffle* flesh. 
Ths Ftu»eng9r of BenMuuto, 1613. 

tBUFFLE-HEAD. A fool; a heavy, 
stupid fellow. 

Why, you blockhead, vonVe almost thrown the door 
off the hinges. D'yetnink our doors are made at the 
vublick charge ?— What makes tou stare so, hifflehead ? 
Writ's your husiness, I say ? And who are ye ? 

FloMluyt CoHudUi made Englitk, 1694. 

f BUFFLER. A buffalo. 

Upon his loyns a leathern zone 
Above his coat was srirted on. 
Made, I suppose, of hvffiers hide, 
And was at least four inches wide. 

Hudibrat Bedivivus, part 12. 

fBUFFON. An ape or baboon. 

And because he suspected, that they (who brought 
with them certaine buffona as slaves to be sold) whom 
by chance they found there, would by speedie riding 
oat give intelligence (tf that which they saw, those he 
apoyled of their commodities, and slew them all. 

HoUamPs Jmtiuanus Mareellinus, 1609. 

A BUG, now usually BUGBEAR. An 
object of terror ; a species of goblin. 



Bwff, in Welsh, means a goblin ; and 
Puff, in English, probably derived 
from it, had often the same meaning. 
See Pug. 

Tush, tush 1 fear boys with buas. Tam. Shr., i, 2. 
Afterwards they tell them, that those which they saw, 
were buffg, witches, and ha«s. 

Latatenu, de Speetris, transl. 1572, p. 21. 

LemureM are described by Ab. Fleming, 
as 

Hobgoblins, or night-walking spirits, black bugs 

NomencL, p. 471 a. 
Those that would die or ere resist, are grown 
The mortal hugs o' the field. Cymi., t, 8. 

Which be the very bugge* that the Fsalme meaneth 
Ml, walking in the niglit and in comers. 

Ateh. Toxoph., p. 61, new cd. 

[In Matthew's Bible, Fs. xci, 5, is 
rendered, " Thou shalt^ not nede to 
be afraid of any bu^s by nighU"] 

This hand shall hale them down to deepest hell. 
Where none but furies, bngs, aud tortures dwell. 

Spanuk Trag., 0. PI, ill, 2S4. 

[Bug-word9, ugly words, words cal- 
culated to frighten or disgust.] 

f 2Wtf. But heark ye, my fellow-adventurer, are you 
not marry'd ? 

6«o. Many'd?— that's a bug-word ^^rithte, if thou 
hast any such design, ke«p on thy mask, lest 1 be 

rA»'*." 



tempted to wickedness. Benn*s Tounger Brother, 1690. 
iMerry. You are resolved to go to her again; notwith- 
ttanding the damn'd trick she serv'd you with the 




Keepw, Did 1 say such bug-ieord* ? 

Sedley*» BelUimira, 1687. 
tl tell you, sir, I know your creature j 
I sf^, sir, she's a whore, no better, 
And you're a pimp to vindicate her. 
At these provoking buabear teord*. 
Amidst the crowd ootn drew their swords. 

HwUbras Bedivivus, voL ii, part 5. 

fBUGANTINE. A sort of ship, used 
apparently in coasting. 

F. Earnest : what earnest to horse-letters, we may 
put the pipes into the cases, goe and leame out some 
barque, foist, or buaantine, that goes to Genoa : from 
whence we will emoarque for Genoa. 

The Faseenger o/Benvenuto, 1612. 

fBUGLE- BROWED. Browed like a 
buffalo, one name for which animal 
was buffJe. 

Wife. Tis for mine own credit if I forbear, not thine, 
thou bugle-brow^d beast thou. 

Middle ton. Anything for a Quiet Life. 

BUGLE-HORN. Buculee comu, a small 
hunting horn. 

Or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick. 

Much Ado, i, 1. 

I think Benedict means to say, "or 
wear a horn, though so worn as to be 
invisible;" invisible baldrick, meaning 
a baldrick which renders it invisible. 
Bugle is elsewhere applied to a cuck- 
old's horns. Thus a wife calls her 
husband a bugle-brow^ d beast, Middle- 
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ton*t Any thiug for a quiet Life, 

4lo, F, b. 

Buffle is derived from hugillt which 

meant a bu£falo, or perhaps any honied 

cattle. 

He beureth anure, a baffe. Or MiBie call it a hugitt, 
and describe it to be like an oxe. 

S. Holme Jead^ II, ix, p. 170. 

In the Scottish dialect it was howgle 
or bowgxlL See Jamieson. Buffe, 
bugle, and bvjffie, are aU given by 
Barrett, as synonymous for the wild 
ox. 
BULCHIN. A diminutive of bull; a 
bull-calf. It should be bulkin, that 
being the proper diminutive; and 
probably it was so pronounced. 

Hazaid and Wilding, bow ia*t f bow is*t, bulchhu f 

Gwmnter, O. FL, ix, 71. 
I)o*Bt roar, huUhinf do'at roar? 

Satirtmastis, Orig. of Dr., iii, p. 170. 
I waa at rapper last niffht witb a new-wean'd Imlekiiik, 

ItanUM't JDutek Courtts.^ ii, 1. 
And better yet than this, a hulckin two years old, 
A cnrl'd pate calf it ia, and oft' might hare been sold. 

Dravt. Pol^., S. xxi, p. 1060. 
f Yet I doubt heele proove but a victualer to the camp, 
a notable fat doublohchind buUkin. 

Decker's Wkon qf BabvUm^ 1607. 

tBULFINCH. A simpleton. See the 
example given under Bull-speaking. 

He, after a oiBtracted countenance, and atranffe worda, 
takea thia buijfiuk by the wiiat^ and carried aim into 
the privy ana there willed him to put in hia head but 
while he had written hia name and told forty. 

Jeste of Oeoroe Peele, n. d. 

BULK. The body. From the Dutch 
bulcke, thorax. 

And strike thee dead, and trampling on thy bnlk. 
By atampii^ with my foot croah out thy aouL 

Four Prentices, 0. PL, ri, 478. 
Antonio's shape hath doath'd hia bulk and vinge ; 
Only hia hands and feet so large and caUona, 
Bequire more time to aupple. 

Albwnat., O. PI.. Til, 188. 
Beating her kulk^ that his hand shakea withaL 

Skakeep. Bape ofLucr., SuppL, i, 601. 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk. 

Rick, nr, i, 4. 
BULL-BEGGAR. A kind of hobgoblin ; 
rendered by Coles, ** Larva, terricula- 
mentum,** So Fleming's Nomenclator, 
under terriculamentum, explains it, 
''A scarebug, a buHbegger, a sight 
that frayeth, and frighteth." P. 469 b. 

Look what a %oop of hobgoblins oppose themaelrea 
against me; look what ugly visagea play the bull- 
heg^ers with ua. Skellon's Don (^ix., p. 190. 

An(l they have so findd na with bnll-beggerst spirits, 
witches, urchens, elrea, 8ce. — and such other bugs, that 
we are afraid of our own shadowes. 

Scot's Disc, qf ITitcker., 1580, p. 153. 

Used generally, even to a late period, 
for any terrifying object. The ety- 
mology is very uncertain. Bold 
beggar, which Skinner mentions, is 
not quite satisfactory. 



tTben she (in anger) in her annea would analcb m«^ 
And bid the begger, or buU-bMoer, catch me ; 
With, take him, OMger, take nun, would she aay. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 
40f all things, hee holds ftating to be a moat super* 
stitioua bnuich of Popery, he la a nudne enemy to 
£mber weekea, he hatea Lent worse then a butcher or 
a Puritan, and the name of Qood>Priday afirighta him 
like a Mbegger, Ibid. 

f And therefore the heada of the fiuition, haying in 
their malidooa policy (to work feara and jealouaiea 
against him) told the people, that the pqpea nuncio 
(that great bulbegaer) waa soliciting both in Spain and 
Ynxkce the kings ouaineaa for foreign aida. 

SymmoMS, Vindie. o/K. CkarUs /, 1648. 
tAnd bang an ill-look*d fellow, he haa a pension from 
the churchwardena for being buUbeggear to all the 
froward diildx«i in the parish. 

Momntforl, Oreenmick Part, 189]. 

fBULLART. A place for boiling. 

A meaauage and ground in BednoU Oreen, and a doae 
called Topull, iSi. certain salt fatta or btdlaries, and 
divera other lands in Broitwich, late the inheritance 
cf Qtorgt Dawka deeeaaed, the teatator. 

BiUs in Ckancery, ii. 83. 

BULLBD. The same as boiled, q. v.» 
swelled or emboss'd. 

And hang the buUed noaegaya "hove their heada. 

B. Jons. Sad S*«p., i, 8. 

fBULLET. A billet, or order for a 
lodein^. 

At uie signe of the Angell: but yon may goe wbeUier 
you please, and thinke good, and to that end, there ia 
a buUet for the warrant of your lodging, without whidi 
none will entertaine you into their house. 

Tke Passenger qf Bemeemito, 1818. 

tBULL-FLY. The stag-beetle. 

(^ezfvolant. A homed beetle: a M(^i«, or homet 

JNomenHator, 

BULLION, besides its usual significa- 
tion, of gold or silver uncoined, meant 
also, according to the old dictionaries, 
<' copper-plates set on the breast 
leathers or bridles of horses, for 
ornaments." I suspect that it also 
meant, in colloquial use, copper lace, 
tassels, and ornaments in imitation of 
gold. Hence contemptuously attri- 
buted to those who affected a finery 
above their station. Thus it is said 
to some shabby gamesters : 

Not 
While yon do eat and lie about the town beore^ 
And cozen in your butUons. 

B. Jon*. Dee. an Aas, iii, S. 

Also, in describing an ape, fantasti- 
cally dressed to play tricks, B. and 
Fl. say. 

That ape had paid it* 
What dainty tricks 1— 
In his French doublet with his bliaterd [puffed up] 

bullions 
In a lo^ stock ty'd up ; O how daintily 
Would I hHTe made him wait, and shift a trencher. 
Carry a cup of wine. Beggar's Bask, It, i. 

It is here also among a list of dresses : 

The other is his dressing block, upon whom my lord 
]xj% all hia clothes and fashiona, ere he' voucnaafes 
them his own person : yon shall see him in the morn- 
ing in the tcalley-foistk at noon in the buUion, in the 
evening in quirpo. Masting, FkUA Dtmr^, ii, SL 
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See Galletpoist and Quebfo. 
Billon, iu French, means base coin, 
and bullion was so used in Enelish. 

And thoe«i which dd*s strict doom did diaaSofw» 
And dsmn for MUcu, go for current now. 

9»l9. Du 3., Week %, Day 8. 

tBULLOSE. 

The nMrUine lullote of her ^ret 
Like two eccBpsed sans did nse 

Beneath her chriital brow. 

rUtehet'i Poewu, p. 887. 

tBULL'S-FBATHER. One of the sym- 
bols of cockoldom. The following 
song is of the 1 7th cent. 

The BmOs Feather, 
It chanced not bag ago as I was walking. 
An eccho did bring me where two were a talking, 
Twas a man said to his wife, dye had I rather, 
Than to be comnted and wear a buU» feather. 
Then presently she repVd. sweet, art thoajeakma f 
Thou canst not pky Vulcan before I play v enos ; 
Thy fancies sre looush, sudi foUies to gather, 
There's many an honest man hath worn the hvXU 

fetUher, 
Though it be xnnsible, let no man it soom. 
Though it be a new feather made of an old horn. 
He that disdains it in heart or mind either, 
May he be the more subject to wear the bnlU feather. 

tBULL- SPEAKING. Boasting Ian- 
e. 



Ltie.^e is doubtftal, but yet he is sure he knows him. 
What a bnlfinch is this I Sure tis his language they 
call buU-epeaiitig. Srom^s Northern Late. 

BULLYONS, a pair of. Qu. Pistols. 

Why should no bilbo raise him ? (the devil) or a 
Pair of buUgons t They go as but as any. 

B. ^ Fl. Chances, t, 3. 

-^BULRUSH. A person who was slender 
in form was popularly compared to 
a bulrush. 

These therefore they dlet^ albeit that the nature of 
the gyrles is to be ful and fatte; neverthelesse by this 
their diligent dressing and trimming of them, tliey 
make them as small as a bulnuh : and hereupon it 
fidls out tiiat young men are enamoured of them. 

!rere»eein£ngli4h,Uli^ 

BUMBARD. See Bombard. 
BUMBAST. See Bombast. 
BUMBASTE. A jocular word for to 
beat, or baste. [See Bombast.] 

I shall bumbatte you, you mockins knave. 

DarnM and Pitk.y 0. Fl., i, 209. 

BUMBLE-BEE. The humble bee was 
often so called ; to humble being an 
old word for, to make a hamming 
noise. See Skinner. A poem printed 
in 1599 was entitled CalthaPoetaruro, 
or the Bumble bee. Dr. Johnson's 
conjecture, that the humhle-hte is so 
called from having no sting, is evi- 
dently erroneous: that insect being 
as well armed as any of its tribe. The 
Terb to bumble occurs in Chaucer. 

And as a bitore bun^leth in the mire. Wlf. of Bath. 

Humble-bee is either from to hum, or 
is a corruption of this. 



fBut still peraever as the buwile-iee, 
Bepinelesse in their dueg, and desperate. 

Copley's Fig for Fortune, 1696, p. 781 

[It is sometimes called simply a 
bumble.^ 

f Dost see yon tender webs Arachne spins. 
Through which with ease the lusty bumbke break. 

WhUing't Albino and BeUama, 168ft. 

fBUM-CARD. A card used by dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther by pricking (tf a carde, or pinching of it, cutting 

atthenicke; eyther by a bumte earde finely under, 

orer, or in the middes, &c., and what not to aeceyrer 

Northbroote, Treatise oaMnst Didng, l677> 

To those exployts he ever stands prepar'd; 

A viUaine excellent at a bum-card. 

Botolands' Humors Ordinaris. 

fBUM-DAGGERS. Large daggers which 
were worn by soldiers in the place 
where they now carry bayonets. 

Two thousand hardy Soots, with glared blades, bum- 
daggers end white korchers, such as will Aght and face 
the fiery French. Sampson's Fots Breaker, 163S. 

fBUMKIN. A burlesque term for the 
posteriors. 

And so I take my leave ; prithee, sweet Thumkin, 
Hold up thy coats, that I may kisse thy bumkin. 

WitBestor'd^lKS. 

fBUMLEAP. "At each bum leaf, or 
high inch of paper seven leaves dis- 
tant,^' in a book. Cotgr,, p. 89. 

BUM-ROLLS. Stuflfed cushions, used 
by women of middling rank, to make 
their petticoats swell out, in lieu of 
the farthingales, which were more 
expensive. The cork rumps, and 
other contrivances of more modem 
date, bad therefore less of novelty than 
was imagined. 

Nor you nor your house were so much as spoken of, 
before I disbased myself from my hood and my forthin- 
gal, to these bumr^owls, and your whalebone Dodice. 

B. Jons. Poetast., ii, 1. 
Those -virtues [of a bawd] rais'd her from the flat 
petticoat and kercher, to Uie gorget and bum-^roU. 

Parson's Wedding, 0. Fl., xi, 460. 

BUM-TROTH. A grotesque contrac- 
tion of " by my troth." 

No, bum troth, good man Gmmbe, his name is Ste- 

Shano. Damon and Pith., O. PL, i, 211. 

\um troth, but few such roysters come to my yearet 
at this day. . i»t/., 230. 

So also bum ladies for " by my lady," 
I. e., by the Virgin Mary. 

Nay, bum-ladie, I will not, by St. Anne. 

Promos and Cassandra, iv, 7. 

tBUNCH. The common word for a 
lump or swelling. Formerly bunchy 
back was the word for what we now 
call hunch-back. 

A bunch or knot in the tree, bruscum. 

mthals' Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 03. 

fTo BUNCH. To thump. 

That is worthie to bee beaten, btmehed, battered, 
punished, &c. mthaW IKcUonariet ed. 1608, p. 8M. 
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fBUNCH-CLOD. A clod-hopper; a 
clown. 

Tliere are a great manj hmeh^lodi in tbe world, that 
]kad rather have a belly AiU of victuali than a hand- 
aome sweetheart. Poor Sobin, 

fBUNCH, MOTHER, occurs as the 
name of a celebrated ale-wife, appa- 
rently of the latter part of the 16th 
cent. She is mentioned by Dekker, 
in his Satiromastix, printed in 1602; 
and in 1604 was published a jest-book 
entitled, Pasquils Jests, mixed with 
Mother Bunches Merriments. 



Mother Bunches alTmie'ale, that hath made her and 
aome other of her filpot fiainilie so wealthie. 



Others hj alime, as frogs, which nuT be aOnded to 

alt 
Nash, Pierce PcniUtte, 1698. 

BUNG. A low-lived term of reproach 
for a sharper or pickpocket. 

Awaj, joa cut-purse rascal, you filthy bvnff, away t 

9 Hcit, IF, a, i. 
My hmff observing this, takes hold of time, 
Just as thia lord was dnwinir for a prime, 
And smootiily nima his purse that lay beside him. 

Jh Age for Apes, 1658, p. 8SS. 

In the same book, p. 323, a stealer of 
buttons is called a button-bun^. 
Bung, in the cant language, meant 
also a pocket, and a purse. 
BURBA6E, RICHARD. One of the 
actors in the time of Shakespeare, who 
with others is a speaker in the induc- 
tion to Marston's Malcontent, O. PL, 
iv, 10. By a foolish inattention, he 
is twice miscalled Henry in the course 
of that dialogue. The best account 
of him is in the Biographia Dramatica. 
He, with Field, receives an oblique 
compliment from B. Jonson, though 
it is in character of the foolish Cokes : 

Cok. Which [of the puppet actors] is your Bwrbagc 

now? 

LetUh. What mean you by that, sirP 

Cok. Tour hcet actor, your F\eld. Barth. /fair, v, 8. 

BURDELLO. See Bordello. 
To BURGEN, for burgeon. To sprout 
out. See Bourgeon. 



ly 



Ifear, I shall becin to grow in love 

self, and my most prosp' 
They do so spring and burgeon. B. Jon*. F^, iiij 1. 



With my dear aeu, and my most prosp'ronsjmrts, 



tThe waterie flowres and lillies on the bankes. 
Like blazing comets, burgen all in rankes. 

PeeW* Araynment of Paris, 1684. 

BURGH, or more properly BURR. A 
part of the handle of a tilting lance^ 
thus exactly described by R. Holmes : 
*'The burre is a broad ring of iron 
behind the handle, which burre is 
brought into the sufflue or rest, when 
the tilter is ready to run against his 
enimy, or prepareth himself to corn- 



bate or encounter his adrerse party. 
Acad, of Armory^ B. iii, ch. 17, MS. 
Harl., 2033. 

I'll try on« ipeare — — , though it prcyre too short by 
theteryA. ^ £aanv Gtr2, O. Fl., vi, 88. 

Also, the projecting rim of a deer's 
horn, close to the head. 
BURGONET, or BURGANET. A kind 
of helmet. A Burgundian's casque. 
Skinner. 

And that 111 write upon tliy htrgomet. 

S Em. Tly T, 1. 
This demy Atlas of the worid, the arm 
And burgonet of man. AtU. /* CL, i, 6. 

UiMm his head hia glistering buraoMci, 
Tne whidi was wnnight by wonoerous derioe. 

Spsns. Mttiopot, i, 73. 

See 0. PL, vi, 542. 
BURG ANT is a contraction, or corrup- 
tion of burganet. 

Thev rode, not with fims to ward their bees from the 
wino, but with burgant, to resist the stroke of a battto- 
axe. Greene's Quip, /-c., HarL Mite., t, 402. 

BURGULLIAN. Supposed to mean a 
bully or braggadocio ; and conjectured 
to be a term of contempt, invented 
upon the overthrow of the Bastard of 
Burgundy in a contest with Anthony 
Woodville, in Smithfield, 1467. 

When was Bobadill here, your captain? thatrogn^ 
that foist, that fencing burguUian. 

B. Jons. Be. M. in H., iv, 2. 

See Mr. Gifford's note. 
tBURLIBOND. Clumsy; unwieldy. 

The Danes, who stande so much upon their unweldie 
burlibound sottJdiery, that thej account of no man 
tiiat hath not a batue-aze at his girdle. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1S93. 

-fTo BURLIE. To cause to swell out. 

Think'st thou that paunch, that bnrUes out thy ooat. 
Is thriving fat ; or flesh, that seems so brawnvF 

Thy paunch is drapsied and thy cheeks are btoat ; 
Thy li^ are white, and thy complexion tawny. 

Quarles* SntUewu. 

To BURN DAY LIGHT. A proverljial 
phrase, applicable to superfluous ac- 
tions in general. 

We bum dojf light: here, read, read. 

Mer. W., ii, 1. 

Mercutio gives a full explanation of 
it: 

Come, we bum iag light, ho I 
Bom. Nay, that's not so. Mere. 1 mean, sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in rain, like lamps by day. 

Bom. and JnL, i, 4. 
Tyme rouleth on, Idoobut deof-light bnme. 
And many things indeede to we 1 hare. 

Churchy. Worth, vfW.,^^. 

BURNING, or BRENNING. One of 
the names for a disorder which has no 
decent appellation. Alluded to in 
this passage : 

No heretics bum*d, but wenchea* suitonL Lear, in, 3. 

fBURNING-STONE. 

Mine is Canary-rhetorick, that alone 
Would turn Ihana to a bmrmng stone. 
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Stone with Bmazement, burning with loves ILre ; 
Hard to the touch, but short in her desire. 

Witts BecreatUm, 1664. 

BURRATINE. Perhaps the same aa 
barracan, explained by the dictionaries 
a coarse kind of camlet. Mr. Gifford 
quotes Purchases Microcosmus, where, 
he says, it is spoken of, as " a strange 
stuff, recently devised, and brought 
into wear." 

B. Jonson introduces hurratineSy as if 
they were a kind of creatures, but his 
commentators understand him to 
mean monsters so dressed. It occurs 
only in a stage direction. 

Here the first sntimasqne entered. A. she>monster, 
deliTered of six burralinesj that dance with six panta- 
loons. Vinon of Del, Giff. Jon., vii, p. 800. 

-f'BURRE. A part of the spear used in 
tilting. See Burgh. 

Some had the spere, the bwr«y the cRxnel al yelowe, 
and other had them of diverse oolours. 

SaW* Union, 1548, Sen. IT, fol. 19. 

BURSE. An exchange in general. 
When spoken of in London, commonly 
the New Exchange in the Strand, 
unless otherwise distinguished. 

She BKjB, she went to the burse for patterns, 
»Toa shall find her at St. Kathem^s. 

Soaring Girl, O. PI., vi, 81. 
I knew not wliat a coach is 
To hmry me to the Burse, or Old Exchange. 

Mass. City Mad., iii, 1. 

See Gifford on the place. 
When the Royal Exchange was meant, 
it was usually so distinguished, at least 
after the building of the other. 

Afer hath sold his land and bought a horse, 
Wherewith he pronceth to the royal Burse. 

Wit's Btcreations, 1663, Epifcr. 106. 

Baker speaks thus of the building of 
the New Exchange, in the Strand : 

Also at this time in the Sband, on the north side of 
Dorham house, where stood an old long stable, Robert 
earl of Salisbnr^, now lord treasurer of England, 
caused to be built a stately buUding, which upon 
Tuesdaj the tenth of April in the year 1609, was 
begun to be richly famished with wares; and the 
next day after, the king, the queen, and prince, with 
many great lords and ladies, came to see it, and then 
the King gave it the name of Britain's Burse. 

Chromck, 1609. 

Exeter Change was a part of an old 
mansion of the earls of Exeter, ^ari- 
oasly appropriated, till it took the pre- 
sent form. [It has been demolished.] 
The rooms over the New Exchange 
were formerly shops of great resort 
for female finery ; a kind of bazaar. 
tBURSEN, part. p. Burst. 

Whereat death sealing on his vitall part. 
His members bursen, Kiatbed life out files. 
And with a deep-fistcht groan to Charon hies. 

rtryU,byricars,im. 



To BURST, was formerly used for to 
break. 

Ton will not pay tat the glasses yon hare burst. 

Tarn. Skr., Induct. 1. 
Ill be sworn he never saw him, but once in the Tilt- 
yard; and then he burst his bead, for croudiDgamong 
the marsbal's-men. 3 Hen. /T, iii, 8. 

He burst his lance against the sand below. 

. Fair/. Tasso, vii, 87. 

Bunting of lances was a very common 
expression. See also 0. PL, ii, 12. 
BUSH. The proverb, Chod wine needs 
no bushy alludes to the bush which 
was usually hung out at vintners' 
doors. It was of ivy, according to 
classical propriety, that plant being 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Now a days the good wyne needeth none i»ye garland, 

Otucoign^s Glass, of Oov, 
Tis like the ivy-ius\ unto a tavern. Blval Friends, 
Green ity-bushes at the vintners' doors. 

Sumner's last Will and Test. 

See Mr. Steevens's note on the epi- 
logue to As you like it. 

The good wine I produce ne^ no ivy-bush. 

Sumntary on Du Bartas. To Ike Reader. 

BUSH-LANE, in London, seems to have 
been famous for very small needles. 

And now they may go look this Busk-lane needle in a 
bottle of hay. Lenton's Leas., Char. 9. 

It is in Cannon street, Walbrook. 
f BUSINE. To trouble with business ; 
to importune. Fr. 

He ^rocurith traytors, arrand tiieves, and other 
notonoufl offenders to accuse me, and both occupieth 
himself in suche thinses, and busynetk moche the 
kingea highnes consayle in England, whiehe I am 
sure they estem as appertaynyth. State Papers,m, 86. 

BUSINESS. A term often affectedly 
used, by the gentlemen who piqued 
themselves upon the knowledge of 
the duello, for what is now called an 
qfi^air of honour ^ a quarrel. To make 
a master of the duel, a carrier of the 
differences, Ben Jonson puts, among 
other ingredients, *' a drachm of the 
business" and adds. 

Tor that's the word of tincture, tke business. Let me 
alone with tke business. 1 will carry tke business. I 
do understand tke business. I do find an af&ont in 
the business. Masque oj Mercury, ^c., vol. v, p. 431. 

So Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Could Caranza himself 
Carry a bvainess better. Lot^s Pilgrim, v. 

fBUSINESS. Occupation; diligence. 
Often used in an indelicate sense. 

I hsve searched for a knave called Idlenis, 
But I canot find him for all my businis. 

Manage of Witt and Wisdoms. 
And Lais of Corinth, ask'd Demosthenes 
One hundred crownes for one niEhts businesse. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0 
What Crispulus is that in a new gown, 
All trim'd with loops and buttons up and down, 
That leans there on his arm in private chat 
With thy young wife, what Crispulus ii that? 
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He^prodor of ft oonrt thon wy'it^ auA doM 
Some btuineu of my wires : thou brainlew goose, 
He doee no bunnas of thy wives, not he, 
He does thy buime§$ (Coradne) for thee. 

WiU Beereatunu, 1664. 

BUSK. A piece of wood or whalebone, 
worn down the front of the staya^ to 
keep them straight. Mimhew. 

Who on my huk^ eren with a pin, ctu write 
Hie anagram of my name ; present it humbly, 
fall \McSi and smile. 

Queen c^Arreg^ O. PL, iz, 411. 

Johnson qaotes Donne for it. It was 
thought very essential to the female 
figure. 

Her long slit sleeves, stifTe huxke^ pnffe Terdingall, 
Is all that makes her thus aneelical. 

Jfarxton, Scourge^ II, vii. 

It seems that, in Hall's time, such 
beings as are now popularly called 
dandies were accused of wearing busks, 
and other articles of female attire. 

lyr'd [t. «., attired] with pinn'd mffii, and fans, and 

partlet stripe, 
Ajkohnetti and verdingales about their hips. 

Sat., B. lY. Ti, 9. 

Though the name be obsolete, some- 
thing similar has generally been in 
use, even in our times. It is French, 
in the same sense, and is explained in 
the abridgment of the Diet, of the 
Acad. "Lame d*ivoire, de hois, de 
baleine, ou m6me deader, dont les 
femmes se servent pour tenir leurs 
corps de jupe en etat." Steel is used 
now. 
To BUSK. To prepare. Scotch. 

The noble baron whet his connge hot. 
And buttd him boldly to the dreadM ftght 

FtUrf. Ttuso, vii, 87. 
And hui^d them b(dd to battle and to fteht. 

Ibtd., ix, 90. 

BUSK-POINT. The Uce, with ite tag, 
which secured the end of the busk, 
Howell, in his Vocabulary, explains it 
thus in Italian : 

Aghetto, nastro, 6 eordone con ana pnnta, od nn puntale, 
da affibbiar il bueto. Section S4 art 6. 

beauties look to your busk-poinU. 

Malcontent, 0. PI., iv, 70. 
The eordian knot, which Alexander great 

Did whilom cut with his alUconqueriug swocd. 
Was nothins like thy busk-point, meity peat, 
Nor could so fair an augiuy afiord. 

Idngua, O. PL, v, 161. 

In the same scene, a gentleman is 
said to have made " nineteen sonnets 
of [on] his mistress's busk-point,*' 

tThese can make lawes and kingdomes, alter states, 
Make princes gods, and poore men potentates. 
An amorous verse (faire ladies) winnes your loves. 
Sooner than busk point*, fartliingaUs, or gloves: 
A poets quill doth stand in greater stead, 
Than all such tc^es, to gains a maiden head. 

Beedome's Poems, 1641. 



BUSKET. Bosquet, Fr. A small bush, 
or branch, with flowers and foliage. 

Youth's folk now flocken in evenr where 
To gather Kay buskets and smelung breere. 

Spens Bd^Mey,^. 

BUSKY. The same as bosky above, 
woody. 

How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

Above yon htsky hilL I Hen. IV, r, L 

BUSS, V. To kiss. This word, which 
is now only used in vulgar language, 
was formerly thought of sufficient 
dignity to rank among tragical ex- 
pressions. 

Come grin on me ; and I will think tbou smil*st. 
And buss thee as thy wife. X John, m, 4. 

So the substantive ; 

And we by signs sent many a secret huss, 

Drayt. Barons Wars, C, S. 

But it had already suffered some de- 
gradation when Herrick wrote this 
epigram upon it : 

Kissing and bussing differ both in this. 

We buSte our wantons, but our wives we kiss. 

Works, p. S19. 

f BUST. To be busy, to have sexual inter- 
course. See Business. 

Thou hast beene too busy with a man. 
And art with child ; deny it, if thou can. 

PaaquiVs Night-Cap, 1612. 

fBUSY-BODY. A meddler. 

He is such a busg-bodv as deserves to be hitt in the 
teeth. Howell, 1659. 

BUT. Otherwise than. This sense is 
marked by Dr. Johnson as obsolete. 

I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmoUier. Tewip^ i, 3. 

In the following passage it has been 
supposed to mean unless, yet it appeara 
to have no unusual signification. 
Cleopatra says " Antony will be him- 
self." To which he replies, ** But 
stirr'd by Cleopatra :** which may 
either mean, " but Cleopatra will have 
the merit of moving him to be so ;*' 
or moved only by Cleopatra. Ant. 
and CL, i, 1. So again in act iii, 
sc. 9. **But your comfort makes the 
rescue." I understand, "your com- 
fort only can make," &c. 
lu the following passage the use of 
the word is certainly very obscure : 

But being chained, we will be still by land. 
Which, as I take it, we sliall. Ant. /- CL, iv, 10. 

The Oxford editor changed it to not. 
Subsequent commentators have re- 
ferred us rather to the obsolete sense 
of without. As in Kelly's ScottiBh 
Proverbs: "He could eat me but 
salt." " Touch not a cat but a glove ;'* 
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t. e., without. Unle98, the meaning 
suggested by Dr. Johnson in the pre- 
ceding passages, will make tolerable 
sense here. 

But seems to be used for not, or tmVA- 
oui, in the following example : 

If that joa taT joa wfli not, cannot lore, 

Oh heavens I for what cause then do yon here moref 

Are yon nut fram'd of that expertest mold. 

For whom all in this round concordanoe hold? 

Or are you framed of some other fashion. 

And have a forme and heart, but yet a paasionf 

Browm, Brit. Past., I, ii, p. 47. 

BUTCHE. Perhaps instead of bolide, 
above. Allowance. 

Appointed also the eensores to allow out of the com- 
mon hUehCy yearly stipendea for the findinee of cer- 
tain geese. Jsck. IbsopA., p. 17^ n^sw ed. 

fBUTLER. The name of some sort of 
head-dress. ''A butlttr or tiers, mi- 
tnim/' WithaU' Dictionaries ed. 
1608, p. 217, nnder the head of 
" cloathing for women." 

fBUTLER'S ALE, was made as follows : 

The best way to make hutlen aU. 
Tkke sena and polipomum each 4 ounces, sarsaparilla 
2 ounces, liquorish S ounces, agrimony and maiden- 
hair of each a snudl handful, icurvygrass a quarter of 
a peck, close, bruise them grosly in a stone mortar, 
put them into a thin canvass bstf, and hang the bag 
m 9 or 10 gallons of ale when it has well worked, and 
when it is S or 4 days old, it is ripe enough to be 
drawn off and bottled or as you see fit; a pint at a 
time purges by sa-eat and urine, exxtelling aoorbutick 
humours and dropsies, removing slimy matter, navel 
and land, and jirevents the stone, sweetens the blood, 
and is good against pricking pains, and the headach. 
Lrnpton'* Th<mumd Notable Tlung*. 

fBUTLER'S BOX. The bntler appears 
to have held the counters at the 
Christmas card-parties, and to have 
diatributed them out to the players, 
who perhaps paid a fee to the box in 
addition to the money given for them. 
This at least appears from the follow- 
ing extracts : 

The uld comparison, which compares usuy to the 
hutUr** boxe, deserves to be remembred. Whilest 
men are at phiy, they fede not what they sive to the 
boxe, but at the end of Christmas it makes ul or neere 
all gamesters loosers. A Tract againtt Untrie, 1621. 
The brewers art (like a wilde kestrell or unmand 
Uawke) flies at all games; or, like a butlers bote at 
Christmaase, it is sure to winne, whosoever losei. 

Taylor** Worket, 1630. 
One asked a fellow what Westminster Hall was like; 
marry, quoUi the other, it is like a butler* box at 
Christmas amongst gamester*, for whosoever loseth, 
the box will bee sure to bee a winner. Ibid. 

Jiow you long to hear what the usurer is like. To 
wliat ahal I liken this generation? they are Hke a 
butlers boxe ; for ss all tne counters at lest come to 
the butler, so all the money at last oommeth to the 
usurer : ten after ten, and ten after ten, aud ten to 
ten, till at last he receive not only ten for an hundred, 
but an hundred for ten ; this is the only difference, 
that the butler can receive no more tiien hoe delivered, 
but the usurer receiveth more then he delivereth. 

SmUk's Sermons, 1609. 

fBUTLER'S GRACE. No thanks. 



The TMpaet whidi thewnnUmeit and vaineit heads 
have of them is as of fidlers, who are retarded but for 
a baudy Mug, at a merry meeting, and wnen they have 
done, are commonly sent away with butler's graee. 

Meltou's Sixfold Pod'ticuw, p. 8S. 

BUTT-SHAFT. A kind of arrow, nsed 
for shooting at butts ; formed without 
a barb, so as to stick into the bntts, 
and yet be easily extracted. 

The very pin of his heart deft with the blind boir 
boy's but-shaft. Bom. ^ Jul., ii, 4. 

Cupid's butt-skeft is too hard for Hercules's club. 

Lae^s L. L., i, S. 

BUTT, the reading of the folio for 
boat, in the following passage : 

Where they prqpax'd 
A rotten carkasse of a butt, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast Tsmp., i, %, 

Whether it is an unusual sense of 
the word, or merely a misprint, it 
not clear. 
fTo BUTTALL. To abut. Buttaling$, 
abutments. 

Ilieir biU of comnlaynte for and coneeniinge the 
bonndinge forth ana M/tal/iii^, as well of one menhe 
called Brownes mershe, kc. 
BiU m Ckamcerff temp. BBm. 

fBUTTER. The two proverbial phrases 
in the following extract are of con- 
siderable antiquity in the language. 

For I have of late heard much talk (but to litUe puN 
nose) of him : Some ny he is a very wise man« for he 
KuowB on which side of his bread to spread his butter : 
others say he is a eooa man, for his word will betaken 
with the best in the town. 

A meedjf post with a packet of Utters. 
Sil. He look'd so demurely, I tiioc^t butter wot^d 
not have wulted in his mouth, I hone jou will make 
sure work with hinL'befoxe you aena bun again. 

Sedle^s BeUamha, 1687. 

fBUTTER-BAG. An old popuUr epi- 
thet for a Dutchman. 

And for the hitter strei^ith we may diank our ooim- 
treyman Ward, and Dansker the butterbag Hollander, 
which may be said to have bin two of the fatalleit 
and most infamonst men that ever Christendom bred. 

HoweWs IkmiUar Letters, 1660. 

fBUTTER-BOX. An old epithet for a 
Dutchman, the origin of which is 
. not ?ery evident. 

Atthis time of the yeere,thepudding-hou8e at Brooke's 
wharfb is watted W the Hollanders edes-ships, lest 
the inhabitants, contrarie to the law, should spill the 
blond of innocents, which would be greatly to the 
hinderance of these butter-boxes. Westward for Smelts. 

In the following passage the word 
seems to be used for a woman's breast: 

The fro believing from my Joaks, 
I fiancy'd not her butter-box, 
Cock'd up her head, took leave in icon. 
To seek one fitter for her turn. 

HuMbras Bedivivns, vol. ii, part i, 1707. 

fBUTTON. A button seems from an 
early period to have been a common 
symbol for something of very small 
value, which was said to be not worth 
a button. 

Aull this the baeki now, let u tdl yeeb 
Of some proTisiau for the belly : 
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As dd aiiA goat, a&d great goata mother. 
And rant, and cow, and good cowb other t 
And once bnt taste of the Welse mutUm, 
Your Englia ibeeps mot worth a buHon. 

WitU Beereatioms, 1664. 
A lawyer hath but a bad trade there, for any cause or 
oontroversie iatrred and determined in three dayes, 
quiika, qniddita, oemnrs, habeas rorposes, sursararaes, 
procedendoea, or any such dilatojry law-tricka are 
aboliahed, and not worth a InUton. 

Ikylor's Workn, 16S0. 

The Dutch were especially remark- 
able for the number of battons on 
their dress. 

As, in the common proverb, 
The Dntchman drinks his hutUms off, the English 
Donblet and all away. 

fflaplhome's LiuUet FrivUedge, 1640. 

The phrase in the following passage 
is not so easily explained. 

And herein she senred herself another way, for her 
adversary defiiuned her for swearing and unswearing, 
and it was not amiss to ham a button in the room. 

Lives of the Norths. 

fBUTTONS OF NAPLES. SyphUitic 
buboes. 

Specially becanse his sonldiers were mnch given to 
▼enerie. The Frenchmen at that sieffe aot the buttons 
of Naples (as we terme them) which aotn much annoy 
incm at this day. But the first finding of this griev- 
ons sicknesse, was brought into Spaine, by Columbus 
at his conting home, so that all Christendome may 
curse the king and Columbus. 

fBUTTON, or BUTTONED, CAP. 

Upon his head he wore a filthy, coarse biggin, and 
next it a garnish of nightcaps, with a sage butten 
capf of the fonnfl of a cow-sheard, ovcrspred verie 
orderly. Nash, Pierce Penitesse, 1599 

A pUdne old man of threescore yeeres, «ith a buttoned 
eapf a lockram falling-band, course but deane, a russet 
coat, a white belt of a liorse hide, livfat horse coUer 
white leather, a dose round breech of russet sheeps 
wool, with a long stock of white kersey, a high shoe 
with yelow buckles, all white with dust. 

Armn, Nest of Ninnies, 1608. 

fBUTTON-SMOCK. An old song on 
the button-smock, dated 1621, is pre- 
served in MS. Harl., 1 927. It merely 
appears to be applied to a smock 
which buttoned down in the front. 

BUXOM, originally meant obedient, 
from a Saxon etymology. It is now 
used only in the sense of gay, lively ; 
and is clearly formed of the word 
buck and the termination some. Buck- 
wme, spirited, lively as a buck. It is 
difficult to say in which sense Shake- 
speare uses it here. 

Bardolph a soldier, firm and sound of heart. 

Of buxom valour. Hen. V, iii, 6. 

I rather think the modem sense pre- 
ferable. There is no doubt that the 
old meaning is to be assigned in the 
following passage of Spenser, and 
many others : 

»o wild a beast, so tame )rtaught to b« 
And buxom to hia bands, is joy to see. 

Moth. Hubb, Tale, 625. 



In this sense Milton speaks of *' the 
buxom air." 

fSom. About your businea. 

And lie goe visitt my young sickly sndding. 

O, 'Us a bueisome boy! 

Wilson*s Inconstant Lady, 1614. 

fBUY-ALL. Purchase. Such at least 
appears to be the meaning of this 
term in the History of Don Quixote, 
1675, f.63. 

BUZZARD, in the proverb, " As blind 
as a buzzard," or a blind bnzzard^ 
certainly means a beetle. Ray has, 
*'as blind as a beetle," p. 218, with 
this explanation of it : 

A beetle is thought to be blind, because in the even- 
ing it will fly with its full force against a man's face, 
or any thing else which happens to be in its way ; 
which other insects, as bees, nornets, 8u:. will not dio. 

He has also, as "dull as a beetle," p. 
221. But there perhaps the allusioa 
is to a carpenter's beetle, or mallet. 
This kind of buzzard was probably 
meant by Hudibras, when he under- 
took to prove. 

That KbuoMrd is no fowl. I, 7S. 

The beetle was familiarly called a 
buzzard, from its peculiar buzzing 
noise: as in Staffordshire, a cock- 
chafer is still called a hum- buz. The 
buzzard-moth, a kind of sphinx, 
seems to be meant in the following 
passage, by the company it appears in : 

O owlel hast thou only kept company with bats, 
buztards, and beetles, in this long retirement in the 
desert P Are you of a feather? It is blindnose, obsti- 
nate blindnesae. Gayt. Pest. Notes, p. ISS. 

In the following passage also, a 
beetle's must be meant by a buzzard^ % 
nest: 

That, from the lothsome mud fhnn whence thou 

cameat. 
Thou art so bold, out of thy buetard's nest. 
To gaze upon the sun of her perfections. 

Weakest goes t. WaU, sign. C, 4 b. 

I have an imperfect recollection, 
though I cannot bring proof of the 
fact, that, in my childhood, all night- 
flying moths were popularly called 
buzzards. All insects which buzz 
remarkably might naturally so be 
called. 

The bird called the buzzard, or the 
bald-kite, is known, on the contrary, 
to be peculiarly sharp-sighted. In 
that sense, the word is derived firom 
the French, busard. 

" Between hawk and buuard" means, between a good 
thing and a bad of the same kind : the itnrk bcine 
the true sporting bird, the buuard a heavy laa| fu«l 
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of the aame specips, Meo ignanu^ the Bliuvith Sks- 
tari, Comemii Janva. Land. ed. 1662, S 146. 

Oh, ■low-wing'd turtle, Bhall a huasard take thee 7 

Tarn. ofSkr., ii, 1. 

'\To BUZZLB. To swell out. 

Lett US be gone, then, and perfonne the rest 
Of OUT obserrance in some seate miseene. 
lie flutter upp, and talce m; perche npon 
Some citty head-attirv, and looke through tiiat 
{Suazelld with bone lace) like rojrselfe in state. 

Masque of the Twelve Month*. 
Distracted were her thoaKhts, in silence tyde, 
TUl love and honour hutud, then she cryde. 

Historie o/Jlhino /- Bellama, 1638. 

fB'W'Y. An abbreviation of be with 
you, for God be with you ! 

Cln. B'«y brotiier. 

Tore God a good one. 1 the eentleman. 

Cartwrigkt's Ordinary^ 1651. 

tBY-AND-BY. One of the cries of 
tapsters in inns. English Rogue, ed. 
1719, p. 91. 

fBY-ARTS. Cunning tricks. 

What others now count quiuities and parts. 
She thought but complements, and meer hu-arts. 

Cartwrigkt's Foems, 1661. 

tBY-BLOW. A bastard. 

In such a ladies lap^, at such a slipperie hy-hlowt 
That in a world so wide could not be found such a wilte 
Lad: in an age so old, ooald not be found such an old 
lad. BamefieWs Jffeetiotuite Shepherd, 1594. 

Sai. Thou speak'st not like a subject ; what sthy name ? 
FU. My name is Draco. 
Smi. Of the Athenian Draco's? 
lit. No, of the English Drakes, great Captain Drake 
fThat sail'd the world round) left in Spain a by-blow^ 
Of whom 1 come. The Slighted Maid, p. 27. 

fBY-ENDS. Selfish obiecte. 

And h^py he, who free from all by-ends. 

Gapes not for filthy lucre, nor intends 

The noise of emptjr armour, but rais'd high 

To better cares, minds heaven ; and doth tiy 

To see and know the Deity only there 

Where he himself discloseth. Cartwriffhfs PoemSyltSL 

BY*B LAKIN. A famiUar diminutive 
of bj/ our lady, i. e., by oar ladykin. 

ByrUkin, a parlous feare. Mids. N. Dr., iii, 1. 

Shakespeare has stamped no great 
credit upon the expression, hj putting 
it into the mouth of Snout the bel- 
lows-mender. Preston's Cambyses 
is quoted for the same phrase, which, 
as Shakespeare ridicules it in other 
parts of those scenes, perhaps he 
might allude to here also. 
'BYE, for Abye, q. r. 

Thaa, Porrex, thou shalt dearly 'bye the same. 

Ferr. andPorr^ O. PL, 1, 140. 

It is written also buy, which, when 
dear is added, certainly makes as 
good sense. 

And minding now to make her buy it deare, 
With forie gpreat and ra^ at her ane flies. 

Earr, Jr., xxxvi, 18. 
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CABBAGES. These are said to have 
been first imported from Holland in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. 

He has received weekly intelligence. 

Upon my knowledf^, out of the Low Countries, 

(For all parts of the world) in cabbages. 

B. Jons. Fox, n, 1. 
This is not an expression thrown out at random, or by 
chance. Cabbages were not oriKUiaUy the natural 
growth of England; but alwut this time they were 
sent to us from Holland, and so became the product 
of our kitchen-gardens. IFhalley's Note. 

This may seem extraordinary, but 
Evelyn confirms it : 

TJB scarce an hundred years since we first had eabbaaet 
out of Holland, bir Arth. Ashley of Wiburg St. Giles, 
in Dorsetshire, being, as 1 am told, the first who 
planted them in England. 

Aeetaria, or Disc. ofSallets. 

This, however, must not be under- 
stood of all the species, some, under 
the name of cole-worts, having been 
known much longer. 
fCABBISH. An early manner of 
spelling cabbage. 

The violet, lady Flavia bestowed on thee, I wish thee, 
and if thou like it, I will further thee ; otherwise, if 
thou persist in thy old follies, whereby to increase thy 
new griefes, 1 will never come where thou art, nor 
■hiut thou have accesse to the place where I am. For 
as little agreement shall there be beiweene us, as is 
betweene the vine and the eabbish ; the oake and the 
olive-tree; the serpent and the ash-tree; the vron 
and Theamides. Lyli^s Euphues and his England. 

CABLE-HATBAND. A fashion sup- 
posed to have been introduced at the 
very close of the 16th century, being 
a twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, 
worn round the hat. 

I had on a gold cable-hatband, then new come up, 
which I wore about a murrey French hat I had,— cuts 
my hatband, and yet it was massie goldsmith's work, 
&c. B. Jons. Ev. Man out ofR., iv, 6. 

More cable, till he had as much as my eaSle-hatband 
to fence him. Marston, Ant. ^ Mell., ii, 1. 

fCACHES. Occurs in the following 
passage as the name of a kind of dog, 
but perhaps it is only a misprint for 
raches. 

Butchers dogs, bloud-hounds, dunehill dogges, trindle- 
tailes, prick-eard curres, small ladies puppies, ewh's, 
and bastards. Retumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

fCACKRELL. A fish which was cele- 
brated for its laxative qualities. 

Mffina, Plin. fiavls- Oagard, qubd alvum dtet. A 
eackreU, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxa- 
tive : some take it fur a herring or sprat. 

Nomenclatrr, 1586. 

fCACOGRAPHY. Defective writing. 
It seems to have been introduced as 
an affected word. 

On the other side, the counsellor drew up I know not 
how many writings, with two words iu a line, that ho 
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niglit gtt the more. And to iwell up the iramher, 
hie elm. need a certmin kinde of eMeoynphie, that 
•dmittedamaltitiideof iuperflttoualetten; yoa would 
have Judged him a tworn enemT to thctse that mill 
have men write a« ther speak, or fancy Du-garditmea, 
and apell earn, har, sc. without e, nnd detor, dout 
without b. Comieml Hiitory i^F^wieioHt 1A&5< 

tCADDESS. A jackdaw. Randle Holme, 
in his Academy of Armes, p. 248, has, 
*' Jackdaw. In some places it is called 
a caddasse, or choff." See Caddow. 

And aa a faleon fraya 
A flock of atarea or ouUcmm, euch fear bnrai^t his 
aaaayi. Ck0pwumfIL,xn, 146. 

CADDIS. A kind of ferret, or worsted 
lace. 



Thev eome to bfm by the groee; inUee, ouMSmm, 
cambricka, lawna. Wint, 2Vi/«, it, S. 



Mr. SteeTena, on this passage, says, 
**I do not exactly know what caddwes 
are :" but it is plain from the context, 
that the expression is not used as the 
plaral of a caddis^ bnt aa a collective 
term for quantities of eaddit of diffe- 
rent kinds, as inkles, &c. 
Ordinary garters were sometimes made 
of caddis. One of the epithets given 
by prince Henry to the landlord is 
** caddis garter'* 1 Hen, IV, ii, 4. 
Garters were then worn in sight, and 
therefore to wear a coarse, cheap sort, 
was reproachful. The same epithet 
is used in 61apthome*B Wit in a Con- 
stable. We are told also of " footmen 
in caddis,'* meaning the worsted lace 
on their clothes. 
tCADDOW. A jackdaw. 

Ah, that drabe, she can cackel like a cadoyM. 

MarU^g of Witt ttnd WUdcm*. 

CADE. A cade of herrings, that is, a 
cask or barrel of them : from which 
keg is eyidently corrupted. There 
can be no doubt that it was made 
from cadus, notwithstanding Nash's 
fanciful, or rather jocular derivation : 

The rebel Jack Cade was the flrit that derised to put 
redde herrings in cades ; and from him they have their 
name. Prmu ofR, Her., ] 599. 

Shakespeare has turned the derivation 
the contrary way : 

We John Cadgf so termed of our supposed father. 
Diek. Or rather, of stealing a eadt of herringfs. 

S Hen. ri iv, 2. 

CADGE. A round frame of wood, on 
which the cadgers, or sellers of hawks, 
carried their birds for sale. See 
Bailey, &c. Cadger is also given, as 
meaning a huckster, from which the 
funiliar term codger is more likely to 



be formed* than from any forcsgn 
origin. 
CADNAT. A word mentioned only, as 
far aa I know, in a book entitled, 
"The perfect School of Instruction 
for Officers of the Mouth." By G. 
Rosse, 12mo, 1682; where it is de- 
fined, 

A sort of itata eorwiag fbr priaeeBk dnkea, or netm, 
at a great dinner. P. 9:2. 

This might be thought to mean a 
canopy; yet cadenas, its apparent 
origin, signifies rather a case of in»tru- 
menta. ''On appeile aussi cadenas 
nne espece de coffre, ou d'etui, qui 
contient une cuillere, une fonrchette, 
et un couteau, qu'on sert pour le Rot, 
ou pour les personnes (Tune grande 
distinction,** Manuel Lexique, . [The 
term cadenas was given in French to 
' the ship-formed vessel belonging lu 
the table service which is more com- 
monly called a nef.'] 
CAFFLING. Probably, for cavilling. 

Ah if I now pot in some affimg clanse, 
I shall be eail'd unematant all mv dxya. 

liarr. Ar., xIt, 97. 

GAIN-COLOUR'D. YeUow or red, aa 
a colour of hair; which, being esteemed 
a deformity, was by common consent 
attributed to Cain and Judas. 

No forsooth: he hath but a little wee face, with a 
yellow beard -, a Cain-coUmr'd beard. Utr. W.^ i, 4. 

The old copies read it thus ; the later, 
till Theobald's time, XidLVtcane-colourd, 
which might do, but is not so pro- 
bable. What makes it clear that we 
should prefer Cain-colour* d, is the 
expression of Abram-colourd above 
noticed, and that of a Judas beard, 
for a red beard. See Judas Colour. 
There is some reason to think that the 
devil himself had sometimes this 
attribute given : 

Bon to the coonter, 
Feteh me a red-beatdsd seijeant; I'll make 
You, captain, think the devil of hrll ia come 
To fetcii yoa, if once he fa«ten on you. 

At all events, it shows how odious a 
red beard was esteemed. 
tCAINSHAM-SMOKE. We have not 
been able to ascertain the origin of 
this phrase, which is explained as 
follows. 

Camtkam-imoke, a man's weeoinff when beat br his 
wife. DuiUom*s ladut Dictimmty, ISM. 

CAIUS. The name of a writer on some 
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kind of Rosycrncianism ; thence 
adopted by Shakespeare for the name 
of his French doctor in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Mr. Ames had 
among his MSS. one of the " secret 
writings of Dr. Caius." See Dr. 
Farmer's note on the first entry of 
Dr. Caius in the Mer. W. [The Dr. 
Caius who wrote upon magical and 
astrological subjects was no doubt the 
celebrated master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry YIII. Some of his 
MSS. on these subjects are stUl pre- 
served.] 
CAKE. "My. cake is doughr An 
obsolete proverb, implying the loss of 
hope, or expectation ; a cake which 
comes out of the oven in the state of 
dough being considered as utterly 
spoiled. 

Mjf eale is dough : but 111 in among the rest; 
Got of hope of all,— bat my share in the feast. 

Taw. Skr., v, 1. 
Stevazd, jfcmr cake i» do¥> as irell as mine. 

B. Jon. Cast it aUci'dy scene last. 
Ton Shan have rare sport anon, if My cake he'n't dough, 
and my plot do but take. 

Rabelais, &y Osell, vol. ir, p. 106. 
Notwithstanding all these traverses, we are confident 
here that the match will take, otherwise my cake is 
dougf EoKelCs Letters, I. ^ S, 1, 13. 

CAK£-BREAD. Rolls, or manchets. 

Aye and eat them all too, an they were in cake-bread, 

B. Jons. Barth. F., v, 8. 

A tailor is there spoken of: and 
tailors were famous for eating hot 
rolls. See Tailor. 

tA fritter or fine eake-hread, artolaganns. 

Withals* JHctionarie, ed. 1606, p. 299. 
fCake-hvtd, pania aromaticns. Ibid., p. 177. 
tA new shav'd oobler foOows him, as't liapt. 
With his young cake-bread in his cloke close wrapt. 

Satyr against Hypocrites, 1669. 

CALAIS. Duellists being punishable 
by the laws of England, it was cus- 
tomary for them, after we bad lost 
Calais, to fight on the sands there, as 
the nearest forei^ eround. 

If we oonenr in all, write a formal challenge, I 

And bring thy second : meanwhile I make provision 
Of Calais sand, to fight npon securely. 

Jlbumasar, 0. Fl., vii. 916. 

The speaker here seems to propose a 
ludicrous way of evading the law, by 
fetching sand from Calais, and thus 
fighting on foreign ground. The 
sands of Calais are literally meant in 
other passages : 

Gilbert, this glove I send thee from my hand. 
And challenge thee to meet on CaUis sand. 
On tliis day moneth resolve I will be there. 
5. MUmUmd's Good Nswes and Bad Nemes, 1622, sig. F, 9. 



Mr. Strangeways, meaning to chal- 
lenge his brother-in-law, Mr. Fuasel, 
said, 

Calais sands were a fitter place for oar dispute than 
Westminster Hall. Earl. Misc., iv, p. 8, Park's ed. 
Bat his envy is never stirrrd so much as when gentle- 
men go over to fight npon Calais sands. 

BarWs Microe., 38, p. 90, Bliss's ed. 

See also the notes there. 

So in a poem called the Counterscuffle, 

printed in 1670: 

He dnrst his enemy withstand. 

Or at Tergooa, or Calis-sand, 

And bravely there with sword in hand. 

Would greet him. 
Bryden's Misc., 12mo. iii, 8Si. 

Calais sand was imported for domestic 
purposes also : 

Vtien he brings in a prize, nnless it be 
Cockles, or Cailis sand to scour with, 
I'll renounce my five mark a year. 

B.fFL Honest M. Fortune, v, p. 459. 

[Callis was at this time the common 
manner of spelling the word.] 

tAway went hee and crost the sea, 
With's master, to the Isle of Bhea, 
A good way beyond Calliee. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fCALIS, or CALES. Cadiz. In Vere's 
Commentaries, 1657, we have a de- 
scription of the Calis journey, while 
the accompanying map is lettered 
"The Bay of Cadiz." 

CALF'S-SKIN. Fools kept for diver- 
sion in great families were often dis- 
tinguished by coats of calf-skin, with 
buttons down the back. Therefore 
Constance and Falconbridge mean to 
call Austria a fool, in that sarcastic 
line so often repeated, 

And hang a calfs-skin on tliose recreant limbs. 

John, iii, 1. 
His M(r«^iU» Jest* from hence are clear eril'd. 

Frd. to WUy Beguiled. 

fCALIDITY. Heat. Latin. 

p. Passe it over, jpentle sir, for the truth is, exceeding 
in caliditie, it enfumes the blond, as doth also suge, 
garlicke, wild mynt, pepper, and other such like, but 
to qmdifie a little the caliditie of those meates you 
have taken downe, will you please to eate a little of 
these cold cates. Passenger ofBenvenuto, 161S. 

CALIPOLIS. A character in a bom- 
bastic tragedy, printed in 1594, and 
called the Battel of Alcazar, &c., some 
lines of which are burlesqued and 
ridiculed by Shakespeare and several 
other dramatists. A single line of 
parody is spouted by Pistol : 

Veed and be Ikt, my fair CalipoUs. 

8 Hen. TV, ii, 4. 

Several lines together are inserted by 
Ben Jonson in the Poetaster, iii, 4, 
and are truly ridiculous. The line 
taken by Shakespeare is also in 
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Decker's Satiromastix, Or. of Engl. 
Dr., iii, 254, and in Maraton's What 

you will. 

The old interludes, and the early 
attempts at tragedy, were often ridi- 
culed, when dignity of style was 
better understood. Thus king Darius, 
king Cambyses, and others, are occa- 
sionally alluded to and quoted. See 
particularly the same scene in the 
Poetaster. 
CALIVER. A gun, or musquet. Skin- 
ner and others derive it from calibre, 
which means only the bore, or dia- 
meter of a piece. But the more 
numerous authorities define it as '* a 
small gun used at sea," and some as 
exactly synonymous with arquebvse. 
It was probably of ^ariooa sizes, but 
the quotations show that it was carried 
by infantry. Its derivation is not yet 
made out. 

Sacb a rommodity of varm tlavei, as had u lief hear 
the devil as a drnia ; such as fear the report of a 
caliver, worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild duck. 

1 Hen. IF, iv, 2. 
Pat me a caKver into Wart's hand, Bardolph. 

2 Mm. JF, iii, 2. 
He is BO hung with pikes, halberds, ^tronels, calivrrs, 
and muskets, that ne looks like a justice of peace's 
hall. B. Jons. Sii. Worn., iv, 2. 

In the following passage it is accented 
on the middle syllable : 

Tall souldiers thence he to the world delivers, 
And out they fly, aU ann'd with pikes and darU. 
With halbexts, and with muskets, and calivtrs. 

Harringt. Mpig-t i, 90. 

To CALKE, for to calculate. 

What mean then foole astrologers to eaUgf 
TliBt twinckling starres fling down the fixed fate. 
And all is guidtA. by the stanie state. 

ifirr.lfay., p. 425. 

-fCALKER. A calculator; one who 
calculates nativities, &c. 

The imagination is not so eood for curing as this 
which 1 seeke, which invitetn a man to be a witch, 
superstitidus, a magician, a deceiver, a palmister, a 
fortune-teller, and a calker. 

TriaU of WiU, 1604, p. 188. 
67. Item, whether you have any coigurers, charmers, 
calcours, witches, or tortune-tellers, who they are, and 
who do resort unto them for counsell ? 

Articles of Inquxrie by the B. ofSarum, 1614. 

CALKYNS, or CALKINS. Apparently 
from ealxy a heel ; the hinder parts of 
a horse shoe, which are sometimes 
turned up. 

Cansyng a smyth to shoo Qiree horses for him con- 
trarily, with {he ealkyns forward, that it should not 
bee perceyved which way he had taken. 

Hotinsk. Hist. qfSeotl., sign. U, 8 b. 
On this horse is Arrite 
Trotting the stones of Athens, which the ealiins 
Did rather tell than trample. T»o NobU JTiiuffi., v, 4. 

fCALLABUE. A sort of fur. 



And fourteen of them to be aldennen, (3iat ii to say, 
yi. graye dokes and vi^. callabre. 

Order of the Hospitatt*,lWI. 

CALLET, CALLAT, or, according to 
Skinner, CALOT. A woman of bad 
character. 

Lcallat 
Of boundless tongue ; who kite hath beat her husband. 
And now baito me. Winter's T., ii, 8. 

Skinner derives it from calotte, a sort 
of leathern cap worn by some women 
in France; but Mr. Todd properly 
objects to that derivation. See Todd. 

Why the collet 
Yon told me of, here I have ta'en diarnis'd. 

B. Jons. JFbor, ir, 8. 
But I did not think a man of your ase and beard had 
been so lascivious, to keep a dis^uis'd callet under mr 
nose. Jntiqmuy, 0. PL, x, 87. 

It is more likely to have been derived 
from the personage next mentioned. 
CALLOT, KIT. The fair, or perhaps 
more properly the brown associate, of 
one Giles Hather. They are supposed 
to have been the first couple of English 
persons who took up the occupation 
of gipsies. So says Mr. Whalley, but 
I know not his authority. 

To set Kit Callot forth in prose or rhime. 
Or who was Cleopatra for the time. 

B. Jons. Masque of Gips., ToL vi, p. 79. 

It certainly might mean Kit, the callot^ 
or strumpet. 
CALLOT, or CALOT, meant also any 
plain coif or skull-cap, such as is atill 
worn by serjeants-at-law, on their 
wigs. From the French calotte, eod. 
sensu. Accented on the last syllable. 

We 
That tread the path of public bnsinesset 
Know what a tacit shrug is, or a shrink. 
The wearing the callot, tlie politic hood. 
And twenty other parerga. 

S. Jons. Magn. Lmdy, act i. 
Together of the fashions 
Of man and woman, how his etUlet and her 
Black-bag came on together. 

Brome New AeeuL, vr, pi 85. 

Collet is also used as a verb, for to 
rail, in the following passage; pro- 
bably from the violent language often 
used by callets. 

Or to hear her in her spleen 
Collet like a butter-quean. 

BlUs^s Specimens, tqL iii, p. 81. 

fCALLOW. Unfledged. Applied pro- 
perly to birds, but often used meta- 
phorically. 

Fran. Alas poor creature, thou dost not undcntnnd 
what belongs to a w^aiting-damsd ; it is put U her 
office to discover her lady's secrets. I perceive by 
this, thou art but a coiJow-maid— and o' my romaciencc 
a virgin. 
Maia. A virgin? Aye, a pore one. 

Womtm tnru'd BuOjf, 167S. 
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Scribling assaftrinate, thv lines atteat 
An ear-mark doe, cab of the blatant beast. 
Whose wrath before 'tis syllabled for worse. 
Is blasphemy unfledg'd, a callow curse. 

CUavelojuPs Poems^ 1661. 

CALLYMOOCHER. A word which 
wants explanation. A term of re- 
proach. 

I do, thoQ upstart edUymooeker, 1 do : 
Tis well known to the parish I have been 
Twice ale-cnuner. 

Mayor of Quini., O. PL, zi, p. 1S2. 

CALSOUNDS, or CALZOOxNS. Close 
linen or cotton trousers. Cale^on, Fr. 

The next that they weare is a smocke of callico, with 
ample sleeves, much longer than their armes ; under 
this, a paire of eaUoundt of the same, which reach 
to their ancles. Sandys, Traveb, p. 63. 

Mr. Todd has it as ealzoons, q. v. 
tCALTROP. 1 . An implement formed 
of four spikes, to be used against 
cavalry in war. It seems to be an 
invention of great antiquity, and is 
thus described in the Nomenclator, 
1.^85. 

Mttrioes, O. Curtio, et VaL Max. triboli sive tribuli, 
Vcget. machinulfie ferres tetragonie, aculeis exstantibus 
infestee, qiue 8parg;i solent adversus hostilcs eruptiones. 
rpc^oAoi. Chanssetrappes. Ent^insofwarfoure square, 
with pricks or sharpe points, which are wont to be cast 
in the euiniies way, when they would breake in upon 
the contrary side; eaUrapt. 

t2. A name for the star-thistle, also 
derived from the French. Cotgrave, 
To C ALTER. To prepare salmon, or other 
fish, in a peculiar way, which can 
only be done when they are fresh and 
firm. Calver^d salmon is a dainty 
celebrated by all our old dramatists. 
May's Accomplished Cook, if that be 
sufficient authority, gives an ample 
receipt for preparing it. It is to be 
cat in slices, and scalded with wine 
and water and salt, then boiled up in 
white-wine vinegar, and set by to 
cool ; and so kept, to be eaten hot or 
cold. P. 354. 

Great lords, sometimes, 
Tor a change leave caher'd aalnum, and eat sprats. 

Mamng. Ouard., iv, 8. 

It now means, in the fish trade, only 
cnmped salmon. 
-fCAM. Crooked. To do a thing cam, 
to do it contrarily. 

To doe a thing cleane kamnu, out of order, the wrong 
way. Cotgrave. 

CAMfiRILS. A word which I cannot 
find acknowledged in any dictionary, 
but evidently meaning, in the following 
passage, legs; perhaps bowed legs 
particularly, from cambr4, crooked, 
French. [Cambril signifies the hock of 



an animal.] In describing a satyr it is 
said, 

But he's a very perfect goat below. 

His crooked eambrilt arm'd with hoof and hair. 

Drayl. Nyntphaly x, p. 1519. 

CAMELOT. A town in Somersetshire, 
now called Cam^/, near Sou th-Cadbury : 
much celebrated as one of the places 
at which king Arthur kept his court. 
The ancient Camelot was on a hill of 
that name, according to Selden : '*By 
South-Cadbury i& that Camelot, a hill 
of a mile compass at the top, four 
trenches circling it, and twizt every 
of them an earthen wall ; the content 
of it within, about twenty acres, full 
of ruins and reliques of old buildings." 
Note the last, on PolyolHion, B. 3. 
Leland exclaims, on seeing it, "Dii 
bonil quot hie profundissimarum 
fossariim I quot hie egestae terras valla I 
quae demum praecipitia! atque ut 
paucis finiaro, videtur mihi quidem 
esse et naturae et artis miraculum." 
Cited by Selden^ ibid, 

like Catnelot, what place was ever vet renown'd. 
Where, as at Caeileon oft, he kept nis table round? 

Drayton^ Polyolb., song iii, p. 715. 

It is often mentioned with Winchester, 
which was another residence of that 
famous king : 

This round table he kept in divers places, especially 
at Carlion, Winchester, and CamaUt m Somersetshire. 

Stow** Jtmals, sign. D, 6. 

The old translator of the romance of 
Morte Arthure mistook it for the 
Welsh name of Winchester : 

It swam downs the stream to the citie of Camelot, that 
is in English Winchester. Sign. K, part 1, bl. L, 1684l 

In the editor's prologue to the same 
book, we find it removed into Wales : 

And yet a record remaineth in witnetae of him ia 
Wales, in the towns of Camelot. 

Shakespeare alludes to it in a less 
heroical character, as famous for geese, 
which were bred on the neighbouring 
moors : 

Goose, if I had yon upon Sarom plain, 

I'd drive jt cackling back to Camelot. ^ Lear, ii, % 

he Grand m his Fabliaux calls it Caro- 
malot, Tom. i, p. 16. 
CAMERARD. Comrade ; but nearer to 
the French original, camerade. Co* 
misa, Ital. 

His eamerariy that bare him company, 
Was a joUie light-timber'd jackanapes. 

Qreen^t Qttip., /•<;., Hart Mite., v, 4S0. 

[It is often spelt camerade, as in 
French, and sometimes camrado,'] 

tBut finding myself too young for such a charge, and 

9 
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oat reUgloii dlflleriiig, I hare bow made dioiee to go 
orer eamtreuU to a very worthr gentlflman, baron 
Althama ton, whom I knew in Stanei when my bro- 
ther wni there. EoweWi Ams/mt Letters, 1650. 
tBnt to the pnnoae, my eamerade, thon eatest up all 
the bread which I doe cut. I will form a oomplaint 
kat thii abuse, and canie thee to appeal in a case of 
■eiaiu, and treapasac. 

C(mieal History ofF^neum, 1666. 
iCat. Oh nnde, that yon ihoold thus carpe at mv 
happinea. and traduce my camradoes, men of such 
apint ana valour. Marmyom's Fl»e C<mpani<m, 1633. 

CAMIS, CAMUS, or CAMICE. A light, 
loose dress or robe, of silk or other 
materials. Of the same origin as 
chemise. 

AH in a eaaiu fa'ght of purple ailke, 
Woven upon with silver subtly wrought. 
And quilted upon lattin, «-hite as mi&e. 

Sp. F. q., V, V, 2. 
AU in a silken eamus lilly wbisbt, 
Pnrfled upon with many a foldiBd plight 

/W., II, iii, 86. 

CAMISADO. Also from camua. Thus 
explained : 

A sudden assault, wherein the souldien doe weare 
shirta over their armours, to know their owne com- 

Giny from the enemie, lest they dionld in the darke 
II of their owne company in stead of the enemie ; 
it oometh of the Spanisn oiMtea, a sliirt Mtnskew, 
For I this day will lead the foriom hope, 
The fwmado shall be given by me. 

Four Frmticts qfLond^ 0. FL, vi, 639. 
Some for engaging to suppresa 
The camsa£i of surplices. HuHbr., HI, ii, 897. 

It is also used for the shirt so put on. 
See Todd. 
fCAMEL-BACKED. Was used not 
uncommonly in the sense of hunch- 
backed. 

That is emmp-shonldered, or eamueU-iaeted, gibbui* 
mthals^ JHetumarie, ed. 1606, p. 886. 

A CAMOCK. A crooked tree ; also a 
crooked beam, or knee of timber, 
used in ship-building, ^c. From 
kanty Welsh and Erse, for crooked. 
See Kah. 

Bitter the bkasom when the fruit la sour. 
And early arook'd that will a eamock be. 

Drayt. Bel, 7. 
But timely, madam, crooks the tree that will be a 
camocit and young it pricks that will be a thorn. 

Lylfy's Eiufymum. 
Cnmocks must be bowed with sleight not strength. 

Ibid., Sappho and Fkao, 1691. 
Full hard it is a camocke straight to make. 

Bnpl. Fam. repr. in Helicoma, p. 366. 

A lamentable mistake is made in the 
note on this word, p. 622 of tha.t 
reprint. 

But I well know, that a bitter roote ts amended with 
a sweet graft, and crooked trees prove good cammocks, 
and wild grapes make pleasant -vine. 

Bupk. QMd his Btul, C, 8. 

Catnoek meant also a weed called rest- 
harrow, so named, probably, from the 
crookedness of its roots. It is the 
ononis tpinosa of Linnaeus. 
tCAMOUS. The meaning of this word 



used in the foUowing passage, is 
uncertain. Perhaps it is equivalent 
to debauchery. 

When muaes rested she did her season note. 
And she with Bacchus her camous did promote. 

BearUay's Beiopues, 1670. 

CAMUSED. Flat, broad, and crooked ; 
as applied to a nose, what we popu- 
larly call a snub-nose. French. 

And thouKh my nose be camttted, my lips thick. 
And my ^un bristied. Fan, great Fan, was such ! 

B. Jon. Sad Shep., ii. L 

Skelton has ** camously crooked." 
To CAN. Used formerly for to know, 
or be skilful. 

I have seen myself, and serv*d against the FVeneh, 
And they eon well on horseback. HamL, iv, 7. 

Let the priest in surplice whiter 
dem 



That defunctive musick eon, 

Shakent. FamomaU FUpr., zx. 
Seemeth thy flock thy counsel can. 
So lustless been they, so weak, so wan. 

Spens. FAruar^ TI. 
I know and cm \xj roate the tale that I would telL 

Ld. Surrey's Songs, hj&., p. 6. 

fib CAN. To be able, to have power. 

In evil, the best condition is not to will, the second 
not to eon. Bacon, Bssay zi. 

CANARY, or CANARIES. A quick 
and lively dance ; the music to which 
consisted of two strains with eight 
bars in each. See Sir John Hawkins's 
Hist, of Music, iv, 391. 

I have seen a medicine 
That's able to breathe Ufe into a stone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make ^on dance cmMry 
with sprightly ftre and motion. Alfs JT., ii, 1 

At a place, sweet acouaintance, where your health 
danc*!! the eanaries i' faith. 

Honest Whore, 0. F1., iii, 884. 

When Mrs. Quickly says, " You have 
brought her into such a canaries," &c. 
(Mer. W., ii, 2), she probably means 
to say quandary, which, though not 
a very elegant word itself, is corrupted 
by her. 

tMistris Minx . . . that lookes as simpain^y aa if 
she were beameard, and jeta it aa gingerly aa if ahe 
were dancing the eatuuios. 

Nash, Fierce Femleuc, 1&9S 

CANARY WINE. Wme from the Ca- 
nary Islands, by some called sweet 
sack ; sherry, the original sack, not 
being sweet ; whence Howell says in 
his letters that 

Sherries and Malagas, well mingled, nsaa tatCamariea 
in moat taverna. Letter to Lord CUjford, Oct 7. 16^. 
Canarie-vfine, which beareth the name irf* the iaUnda 
from whence it is brought, is of some termed a sacke, 
with this a4Jttnct sweeic; but yet very imptt^yerly, 
for it differeth not only from sacke in sweetneaae and 
pleasantness of taste, but also in colour and conaet- 
cnoe, for it is not so white in cohNir aa aack, nor so 
thin in substance; wherelura it ia mote nutritiTO than 
sack, and less penetrative. 

Vennai ViareeUekl VU. lot^em, Ua, ISSS 

See Sack. 
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[In the following proverbial phrase 
there appears to be a play upon the 
word."! 

tHe has a plot upon us ; hell steal hence. 

And shift a scare or two of cups, and then 

Set fresh upon us, make us all as drunk 

A» rati in ike Ctuuuie*. Jlbertus WaUenst«i% 16S9 

CANCELEER, or CANCELIER, *. 
From chancellery Fr. The turn of a 
light-flown hawk upon the wing to 
recover herself, when she misses her 
aim in the stoup. 

The fierce and eager hawks down thiillJng from the 

skies 
Hake sondrj etmeeken ere they the fowl can reach. 

Drayt. FofyM., xx, p. 1046. 
Nor with the falcon fetch a caneelUer. 

J. Wuvefs Bpiffr,, B. iv, Ep. 6. 

Also, as a verb, to cancelier, to turn 
in flight : 

The partridge sprang, 
He makes his stoop ; hat wantinic breaUi, is forced 
To cancelier ; then with such speed, as if 
He carried light'ning in his wugs, he strikes 
The trembling bird. Mae$. OnartL, i, 1. 

tHis ambitions wings 'gan downwards steer. 
And stoop to earth, with a mild caneiUer. 

MamUon'e Cupid and Peyeke, see. iiL 

CANDLE'S-ENDS, to drink off. A 
piece of romantic extravagance long 
practised by amorous gallants. It 
may perhaps be asked, why drinking 
off candles*-ends, for flap-dragons, 
should be esteemed an agreeable qna- 
lification f The answer is, that, as a 
feat of gallantry, to swallow a candle 9' 
end formed a more formidable and 
disagreeable flap-dragon than any 
other substance, and therefore afforded 
a stronger testimony of zeal for the 
lady to whose health it was drunlc. 
See Flap-dragon, and Daooeb'd 
Arms. 

Why doth the prince love him so then ?— Because— 
he eats conger and fennel; and drinks off auuU^e'ende 
far flap-dragons. 3 Hen. /T, ii, i. 

Carouse her health in cans. 

And oandl^e-ende. B fr Fl. Monnemr Tkammt, ii, S. 
Bat none that will hang themselves for love, or eat 
eandie^e-emdit flu: , as the subluaarv lovers do. 

B. Jon. Masque of Ike Moon^ voL vi, p. 6S. 

CANDLESTICK. This word was very 
commonly pronounced canstiek; and 
we frequently find it so written. The 
metre of the following verse depends 
upon it : 

I had rather hear a hrazen ean^eetiek tum'd. 

1 Hen. IT, iii, 1. 

And we find it accordingly in the 
4tos of 1598, 1599, and 1608: 

I had rather hear a brasen cansliek tum'd. 

Capeil, very wisely, gives it in his 
Tarioos readings, ** can sticke.** Kit 



with the canstick is one of the spirits 
mentioned by Reginald Scot, 1584. 

If he have so much as a canetick, I am a traitor. 

Famous Hist, of Tko. Stukely, 1606, Cit St 

Thus the name of Cavendish was very 
generally shortened to Ca'ndish ; and 
throughout Ford's poem on the death 
of Mountjoy earl of Devonshire, the 
title stands in the verse as De*nshire. 

Devonskire the issue of nobilit j. P. 21, repr. 1819 

Many such ahbreviations were once 
common which are now disused. 
CANDLE, votive. A customary offering 
to a saint, or even to God. 

To God I miJce a vow, and so to good St Anne, 

A eandell shall they have a peece, get it where I can. 

If I may my neele find in oueplace or in other. 

Gammer (htrton't If., 0. P., ii, 18, 

CANDLE-WASTERS. Rakes who sit 
up all night, and therefore waste 
much candle. It certainly does not, 
as some have supposed, relate to the 
custom explained under the words 
candle* s-CTids; for a book- worm is 
called a eandle-toaster. See Todd. 

If such a one wiU smile and stroke his heard ; 
And, sorry wag 1 cry hem when he should groan; 
Patch grief with proverhs ; make misfortune dmnl^ 
With eamdle-^pastins hring him yet to me. 

MuckJdo,r,l, 

Sorry wag, is the conjectural reading 
of Mr. Steevens for sorrow, wagge, of 
the old editions, of which no sense 
can be made. Every editor has pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-waiting students are thus 
mentioned : 

I. which have known yon better and more inwardly, 

tiian a thousand of theae candle^wasting hoA wormes. 

,Hosp. of Inc. Fbolett JkOe. to Ibrttme. 

fCANEER. A cannoneer. 

He should be a akilfnH easuere, and able to direct the 
gunner. 3bai i^AU Drades, 16S1. 

CANE-TOBACCO, or tobacco in eane. 
Tobacco made up in a particular form, 
highly esteemea, and dear. I have 
sometimes thought it might be the 
sort since called pigtail, but that 
seems not convenient for smoking. 

The nostrils of his chnnnies are still stnffd 
With smoke more chancable than eane-tokaeto. 

Merry Devil, 0. PI., v, 267. 
My boy once lighted 
A pipe of eoiU'tobaeeo, with a piece 
Ofa vile ballad. JU Fools, 0. PL, iv, 187. 

Again, 

It is not leaf, sir, 'tis podding, oam-tohaeco. IHd, 

Pudding tobacco was another form. 
They are all enumerated here : 

Impose so deep a tax 
On tU these ball, leaf, eane, and vuddinji packs. 

SylMSter^s Tohaeco haUer'd, p. 118. 
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Then of tobaeco he a |)Tpe doth lack. 
Of Trinidade in cane, in leaf, or balL 

Harringt. Bpig., ir, 84. 

See also Epig., ii, 38. 
tCANGEANT. Changing? 

The upper j(arment of the Btatelv qneen. 



la rich eold Uaau, on a ground of ereen ; 

Where tn' art-full shuttle rarely did encheck 

"nie eangeaiU colour of a maliaras neck. Dm Bartat. 

CANKER. The common wild rose^ or 
dog-rose. Cynosbaton. 

I had rallier be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his 
grace. Much Ado^ i, 3. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker^ Boiingbroke. 

lif«i./r,i,3. 
Tlte eanier blooms have fbU as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thonis, and play as wantonly. 

Shaketp. Sonnet 64. 

Also a worm, or rather caterpillar : 

Clouds and edipees stain )>oth moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker liyes in sweetest bud. 

Ihid., S5. 
Foot canker vice the sweetest buds doth lore. Jbid.,70. 

Also in Sonnet 95. 
C ANION, orCANNION. Thus defined 
in Kersey's Dictionary : ** Cannions, 
boot-hose tops; an old-fashioned 
ornament for the legs." That is to 
say, a particular addition to breeches. 
Coles says, " Cannions [of breeches] 
Perizomata.*' Cotgrave, " Canons de 
chausses." 

tSubltoar, Mart subUgaculun, Cic. femoralia, Sneton. 
femiualia, Superior bracharum pars, pudenda et fe- 
mora obtegens, avw^vptiSec, fiifpoemu, Eudoz. Brayea. 
Sops or breeches witnont eanums or nether stocks. 

Nomenelator, 1685. 

Come, yon are so modest now, 'tis pity that thou wast 

erer bred to be thus throui;h a pair of cantons; thou 

wonldst have made a pietty foolish waiting maid. 

Middleton't More JHeeembUrt, /-c, Jne. Lr,, iv, S6S. 

Minshew says, " On les appelle ainsi 
pourceque, &c., because they are like 
cannons of artillery, or cans or pots." 
fCANNEL-RAKERS. Rakers of gut- 
ters; men accustomed to low occu- 
pations. 

These Tyle eamuUrakert 
Are now becumme makers, 
Ther poems out they dashe, 
With all ther swyber swashe. 

Pamstical Exkortation, n. d. 

CANON. A rule, or law. 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

Hia eoMon 'gainst self-danghter. Haml.t i, S. 

In the following passage the word 
Jrom introduces it obscurely : 

'Twai from the canon. Coriol, iii, 1. 

Dr. Johnson explains it, '* 'Twas con- 
trary to the rule, was a form of speech 
to which he has no right;" and pro- 
bably he was right. 
Thusyriwt is used in Othello : 



Do not bplieve 
That >Vom the sense of all civility 
I would thus play and trifle with your reverence. 

Otkelh, i. 1. 

CANT, s. Supposed to mean a niche, 
in the following passage of B. Jon- 
son ; from kant, a corner, in Dutch. 

The first and principal person in the temple waa 
Irene, or Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant. 

Coronation Entertainm., voL vi, 446, Giff. 
Directly under her, in a cant bv herself, waa Art- te 
inthroned. Decker, Bntert. ofJame* I, aign. H, S b. 

In the following passage, Greene 
seems to use cantes^ for canters, or 
vagabonds. 

I fell into a great laufrhter, to see certain Italianate 

coHtet, humourous cavaliers, youthful gentlemen, 8ur. 

Quip for Vpst. a, Harl Miec, v, 8tt6. 

CANTER, s. One who cants, a vagrant 
or beggar. 

A rogue, 
A very canter I, sir, one that mnunds 
Upon the pad. B. Jons. Staple o/Nevs, act ii. 
f And if it be but oonsidred in the right kue, a coach 
or caroach are mecre engines of pride (which no man 
can deinr to be one of the seven deadly ainnes) ; for two 
leash of oyster-wives hyrod a coach on a Thnrsdny 
after Whiisontide, to carry them to the greene-goose 
faire at Stratford the Bowe, and as they were hurried 
betwixt Algate and Myie-end, they ircre so be-nia- 
dam'd, be-mistrist, and ladified by the beggers. that 
the foolish women began to awell with a proud suppo- 
sition or imasinnr^ greutoes, and gave all their mitny 
to the mendicanting canters; insomuch that they 
were faigne to pawne their gownes and amocka the 
next day to buy oysters, or eue their pride had made 
them cry, for want of what to cry withall. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CANTERBURY. A short gallop ; said 
by Johnson to be derived from the 
pace U9ed by the monks in going to 
Canterbury. Now abbreviated into 
canter. 

He [a postmaster] ridea altogether upon spurre, and 
no less is neccMary for his dull supporter, who is aa 
familiarir acquainted with a Canter^ru, aa hee who 
makea Chaucer his author is with his ThIc. 

CUtus's WTkinuies, page 119. 
Boileau's Penaus has all his paces. The PeKaans of 
akenf " 



Pope, like 
rourv. 



eg«»« 
tish ]>ost-horse, is always on the Can- 
Dennis on the PreUm. to the Dunciad. 



terbury 

Johnson had not the verb io canter^ 
which has long been so common. 
Mr. Todd has supplied it. The former 
only alluded to it under Canterbury 
Gallop, 
CANTERBURY BELLS. A species of 
campanula, said by Gerard to grow 
abundantly in Kent. See p. 452. 
There were also a sort of bells carried 
by pilgrims for their solace, thus 
mentioned in the Examination of 
William Thorpe, which were so called ; 
probably because the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury was the most common. 

Some other pilpirimes will have with them baapipes ; 
80 that in evene townc that they oome throngn, what 
with the noiae of their singing, and with the sound of 
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fheir pipins. and with the jang;ling of thdr Canter^ 
imrie SetU, bc. they make more noiae tiian if the king 
came there away. Wcrdayo. Seel. Biogr.^ toL i, p. 168. 

CANTLE. A part, or share. See 
Todd. 

And cnti me, tsma the beat of all mv land, 
A huge half moon, a monatrooa eantle oat. 

1 Hen. IT, iii, 1. 
The greater eaiUte of the world ia loat, 
With very ignorance. jint. /• CI., iii, 8. 

There armoura forged were of metal frail. 
On ev'ry Bide a maiay eantel fUea. Fairf. Tau.y vi, 48. 

Do you rememoer 
The eantel of immortal cheeae ye carried with ye ? 

B. /* Fl. Queen of Corinlk, act ii, p. 218. 

CANVAS, s. In the sense of disap- 
pointment [a dismi8sal.] 

Aa much aa marriage comea to, and I loie 
My honor, if the Don receivea the canvas. 

Shirley, Brothers, act ii, p. 14. 

[The note on this passage informs us, 
*' the phrase is taken from the practice 
of journeymen mechanics who travel 
in quest of work, with the imple- 
ments of their profession. When 
they are discharged by their masters, 
they are said to receive the canv€u, 
or the bag; because in this, their 
tools and necessaries are packed up, 
preparatory to their removal."] 

if he chance to miss, and hare a eanmUt he is in hell 
on the other side. Burton, Anat., p. 118. 

Bat why shoold'at thou take thy neglect, thy commu, 
80 to heart f Ibid., p. 367. 

Tliis is cited by Johnson, as an example 
of the more usual sense. 
t2V> CANVAS. To discuss. 

I invited the honny bUto aometimeato my chamber, 
to the ceawuing dr a turkey pie, or a piece of veniaon, 
whidi my lady grandmotlier sent me. 

Retumefram Pemauus, 1806. 

CANUIST, or CANVIST, in the follow- 
ing passage, seems to mean entrapped, 
but I can give no further account of 
it. 

That reatleaae I, much like the hnnted hare, 
Or aa the canuist kite doth feare the snare. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ p. 2S0. 

To CAP, for to arrest, abbreviated from 
capias^ the technical term for an 
arrest. 

Therefore, gentle knight. 
Twelve ahillinga jroa maat pay, or I mast cap yoa. 

B. / A Kn. o/B. Pest, act iii. 

fCAP- PAPER. Whatever be the origin 
of this name, it is of considerable 
antiquity, as the following extracts 
show. 

Facke paper or eap-paper, such paper aa meroen and 
other occnpiera oae to wrappe their ware in. 

Nomenelator, 1586, p. 8. 
And danghill rasa, by favour, and by hap, 
MaT be advanc'd aloft to alieeta of cap. 
As oy desert, bv favour, and by chance 
Honour may fall, and begg'ry may advance. 

Taylor's Worhes, 1880. 

fCAP-DATES. Perhaps for Cape-dates. 



For a oonsnniption, proved. 
T^ke halfe an ounce of manua uiriati, one ounee of 
white sugar candy, and a penny-worth of anniseedea, 
and halfe a pinte of redde-roae water, and a pint of 
muscadine, fonre new layd eggea, a quarter of nut- 
niegges, fialfe a Quarter of cap dates, and atone your 
dates, and wash tnem before that vour doe put them 
in, and boyle them altogether, and so use them, for 
this hath beene proved. Pathway of Sealth, n. d. 

tCAP OF MAINTENANCE. A cap of 
state carried before a high dignitary 
on occasions of ceremony. In the 
second example, written probably 
when the knowledge of the thing was 
only traditional, it ia spoken of as if 
carried on the head. 

A sword, a cap of maintenance, a mace 

Great, and well guilt, to do the towne more grace. 

Are borne before the maior, and aldermen. 

And on festivitiea, or high dayea, then 

Those magiatrates iheir scarlet gownes doe weare. 

And have size sergeauta to attend each yeare. 

Taylor's Workes, 1830. 
The man, thought I, that does advance 
With this huge cap of maintenance. 
Seems to the rabble, in the street here, * 
Aa if he waa mv lord's cole-meeter, 
Becauae he hao, aa some folks said. 
The standard buatiel on his head. 

Hudibras BetUeivus, vol. ii, part 8, 1707. 

CAP OF WOOL. The wearing of 
woollen caps was enforced by statute 
13 Eliz. There was a song of which 
the burden was, '^ An if thy cap be 
vfool" to which 6. Jonson alludes in 
the following passage : 

Slip, you will answer it, an tfyour cap he of wool. 

liLfof aTttb,u,%. 

It seems, however, to have been con- 
sidered as a peculiar mark of a 
citizen ; probably higher ranks wore 
no caps at all. 

Though my husband be a citizen, and his cap's mads 
qf wool, yet I have wit. 

Marston's Dutch Courtetan, 1806. 

Shakespeare seems to have a similar 
meaning in the following passage : 

Well, bettor wits have worn plain statute caps. 

Love's L. £., T, 9. 

That is, better wits may be found even 
among citizens. 

Dr. Johnson supposed it an allusion 
to the university caps. 

tlherefore, vicar, I tell thee, 'fore thou goe oat of 
theae doores, lie make thee pay every farthing, if thy 
cap be oficooll. 

Ufe of Long Meg of Westminster, 16S5. 

fCAPAX. The Latin word, used in 
the sense of sharp or knowing. 

I am a trcw flie ; sure I can no fidse knackes; 
Alas I master spyder, ye be to capaekes. 

HcvuwmPs Spider and FliSt 1668. 
Tliys Wyt such gyftcs of graces hath in hym. 
That makth my dowghter to wvsh to wyn hym ; 
Yoone, paynefull, tractable, an^ capax, 
Thea oe Wytes gyftea whveh Science doth axe. 

Flay ^ Wit and Science,^ 8. 

CAP-CASE, «. A small travelling case. 
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or band-box ; originally, doubtless, 
to hold caps; but afterwards made 
more firm, and used for papers, notes, 
money, &c. The follo\ting is said 
in ridicule of the smallness of a 
man's possessions : 

One cart will serve for all yourfiimitiire, 
"With room enough behind to ease the footman ; 
A Mf-oue for your linen and your ^ate. 

£. ^ Fl. Thw Nob. Gent. 

An old author thus describes the law 
terms: 

Hilary term, hath 4 retumea. 

The first retume, the lawyer conies up with an empty 

wp-aue. 

The leooud retame, tiie client comes iq» with a Aill 

cap-case. 

The tiiird retume, all the clients money is in the 

lawyers' cap-case. 

The fourth retume, nothing bnt lawyers' pikers stnfFe 

the clients cap-case. Owles Mmanacket p. S. 

In the following ridiculous passage, 
the clown seems to play upon the 
word, calling his head a cap-case, as 
soon as his cap is on. The clerk and 
he have been dl-^puting in absurd 
ceremony, who shall first be covered, 
the clerk at length gives way, and says. 

Since you'll have it so, I'll be the first to hide my head. 

The other replies. 

Mine is a cap-ease. Now to our bnnness. 

Mass. Old LaiOt iii, 1. 

A c<ue to put a cap on, not in. [So 
in the following passage of Taylor the 
water-poet.] 

f Whose pondered phrases with eombnstious flame, 
like glo-wormes in the darkest darke doe shine. 
To them in all sir rererence, I submit^ 
Thou mir'd admired capcase, cramd with wit. 

Ikyhr's Workes, 1630. 

fCAPE-CLOAK. A Spanish cloak, 
which had a cape to it. 

If you finde him not beere you shaU in Paules, with a 
piwe-tooth in his hat, a cape-ehke, and a long stock- 
ing. Oterhur^s New and Ckoise Characters^ 1615. 

tCAPERDOCHY. A term for a prison. 
See Cappadoghio. 

My son's in Dybell here, in Caperdocky^ i* the gaoL 

Heywod, lirst Fart oft. Bd. IF, 1600. 

To CAPITULATE, To make head ; to 
form insurrection. It is now only 
used in the very opposite sense, of 
submitting under certain articles or 
heads of agreement. 

The archbishoj^'a grace of York, Douglas and Mortimer, 
Capitulate agamst us, and are up. 1 Hen. /r, iii, 8. 

CAPOCCHIA. The feminine form of 
the Italian word capocchio, which 
signifies a fool. Coaxingly applied 
by Pandarus to Cressida : 

Alas poor wretch 1 a poor capocckiaf Tro. jr Cres., iy, 2. 

The old editions had corrupted it to 
chipochia; which Theobald corrected. 



CAPON. Singularly used for a billet- 
doux. 

O, thv letter, thy letter; he's a good Mend of mine : 
Stand aside good bearer. — ^Boyet, you can rare ; 
Break up this capon. Love's L. I., iT, 1. 

Poulet was the current word in France 
at the same time. It originated from 
the artifice of conveying letters se- 
cretly in fowls sent as presents. 
tCAPONET. A small capon. 

A. I bdeeve your pullets and caponets doe the like^ 
and therefore I will taste of them. 

Fassenger of Benvemtto, 1613. 

tCAPOUCH. A hood. Fr. 

And in the inner part of this ugly habitation stands 
Chreedinesse, prepared to devonre afl that enter, attired 
in Acapomck ot written parchment, buttond downe be- 
fore with labels of wax. Nash, Fierce FeniUsse, 1692. 

CAPPADOCHIO. A slight corruption 
of Cappadocia ; used as a cant term 
for prison. The king of Cappadocia, 
says Horace, was rich in slaves, but 
had little money. Hence perhaps the 
allusion : 

How. captain Idle? my old aunt's son, ny dear kins- 
man, in Cappadochio f Furilan, Suppl. to Sh., ii. 66a 

fTo CAP RHYMES. A literary game, 
the practice of which is hardly yet 
obsolete. One gave a line, and an- 
other followed with one rhyming to it. 

But Itfcts leave this cappina of rimes, Stadioso, and 
follow our late deviae, that wee may maintaine our 
heads in cappes, our bdlyes in prorender. and our 
backs in sacOe and bridle. 

Retume from Femastns, 1618. 

fCAPRICCIO. A fancy, or caprice. 

Sometimes, 
In quite oppoued capricdos, he climbs 
The hardnt rocks. Vkapnuas, Horn. Hymn to Fan. 
Will this capricio hold in thee, art sure? 

AWs WeU, ii, 8. 

fCAPRIOL. A movement in dancing, 
by springing up hijgh. 

with lofty tumes and eapriols in the ayre. 
Which with the lusty tunes accordeth faire. 

Danes' Orekestra,l(i21. 
Por though none feare the falling of those sparkes, 
(And when they fall, twill be goM catching larkes). 
Yet tliis may fall, that while yon dance and akip 
With female planets, so your foote may ti^ 
That in their lofty capritOl and tune, 
Thdr motion may make your dimension bums. 

Harinff ton's £pifframs,lSS&. 
Thy Pegasus, in his sdmir'd cazeere, 
Cunrets no cepreols of nonsence here. 

Bandoipk's Foams, 1643. 

tCAP-STRING. A nautical term. 

All faU to labour, one man helps to steere, 
Others to slacken the big-bellied sayle. 
Some to the cap-string odl, some pray, some swears 
Some let the tackles slip, whilst others hale. 

Heywoo^s Troia Britanica, 1600. 

CAPTAIN. Used as an adjective. 
Chief ; more excellent, or valuable. 

Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in tiie carcanet SkakcM., Sum. S3. 
The ass more captain than the lion, and t&e fellow 
Loaden with irons, wiser thau the judge. 

Jimm0fd,,m,i. 
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Dr. Johnson's emendation ot felon 
for fellow, in the above passage, is 
▼ery striking, and probably right. 
fCAPTlVB. Used in the sense of cap- 
tivated. 

And wbat'i above thy lonl, fur Gselia, 
X have not lookt on her with etmtive eyes. 

The WiMard, a Play, 1640, MS. 

CAPUCCIO, properly cappuccio, Italian 
for a hood. Not at all a capuchin. 
Spenser uses it for a hood. He de- 
scribes Doubt, 

In a discolonr'd cote of strange disgnjse^ 
That at his baeke a brode eofmeeio had. 
And sleeves dependaont Albanes^ wyae. 

He describes the back and sleeves of 
the coat. We should now say its 
back. Hence the following word. 
CAPUCHED. Hooded. 

Ther are differently cucollated and capuehgd vmon the 
head and back. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

CARABINE, or CARBINE. A kind of 
short musquet. Called also a petronel, 
and used by cavalry. Hence the 
dragoons, &c., themselves, who carried 
them, were so called : 

Nay, I knew, 
However be wheel'd aboat like a loose carbine. 
He would charge home at length like a brare gen- 
tleman. B-j-n-Witto. Money, v, 1. 
Wldch caused the Christian carabinM which foUow'd 
tliem, not to be too earnest in pursuing of them. 

Knollea" Hitt. of Turks, 1186, K. 
f He sent out Daniels and Barzimeres with a thousand 
light and nimble carbines, for to fetch him backe, the 
one a lientenant, and the other a tribune of the 
ScaUrii. HoUand^s Aamianus MarceUinus, 1609. 

fCARAMARA. Another name for a 
gipsy. 

This art of chiromancy hath been sos^ngely infected 
with superstition, decdt, cheating, and (if I durst say 
so) with majpc also, that the canonists, and of late 
Tears pope Sixtua Quintus, hare been constrained ut- 
• terlT to condemn it. So that now no man professeth 
publickely this oheatine art, but theeves, rogues, and 
oeggarly rascals ; which are now every where knowne 
by the name of Bohemians, Egyptians, and Caramaras ; 
and first came into these parts of Europe about the 
year 1417, as 6. Diq>reaQ, Albertus KranU, and Poly- 
dore Vergil r^rt. 

Ferrand, Low's Melancholy, 1640, p. 17S. 

CARANZA, or more properly CAR- 
RANZA, JEROME. A native of 
Seville, and governor of the province 
of Honduras, author of a book in 4 to, 
entitled Filosofia de las Armas, or the 
Philosophy of Arms, in which the 
laws of duelling were strictly laid 
down. He is often mentioned as of 
great authority in that gentlemanly 
science, by Ben Jonson, and others ; 
as in Every Man in his Humour^ act. i, 



sc. 5. In Love*s Pilgrimage, Eugenia, 
the daughter of the governor of Bar- 
celona, claims relationship to him. 

Zanch. It is sufficient by Caranaa^s rule. 

Buff. I know it is, sir. 

ZoMch. Hhvc you read Cara$ita, kvly ? 

Buff. If you mean him that writ upon the duel, 

He was my kinsman. Act v, 4. 

CARAVEL. A sort of ship. Thus 
defined by Kersey : "A kind of light 
round ship, with a square poop, rigg'd 
^ and fitted out like a galley, holding 
about six score or seven score tun.'* 
Caravelle, Fr. 

To horrid battail the fell tyifmt brings 
EnKincs of wood, dire and unusual, 
To coord the carawis upon the mayn. 

Fansh. Lnsiad, t, 18. 
A certain eannssl saylvns in the west ocean about the 
coastes of Spayoe, had a forcible and continuall wyndo 
from tlie east. Bich. Bden's Hist, of Tra9., A, I. 

Written also carvel and carveil. See 
Todd. 
fCARAVELLE. A kind of pear T 

They are cold and drie, and if they be muscadels sweet, 
and very ripe, or such as have one red side, or bersa- 
motte, or good Christians, or earaoelle, or those that 
wee use to roast in winter, they are very acceptable 
to the taste, they corroborate a weake stomack, cause 
excrements to descend downward; the bergtimotte 
and caravelle are the best. 

Passenger cf Benwmtto, 1613. 

CARBUNCLE. It was once a current 
opinion, that the carbuncle had the 
property of giving out a native light, 
without reflection. This Brown rightly 
questions, Vulg. Err., ii, 5. Mr. 
Boyle, however, believed it. Hero- 
dotus attributes the same property to 
an emerald, ii, 44. 

That admired mighty stone 
The carbuncle tliat's named : 
Which from it such a ftaming light 

And radiancy ejecteth, 
That in the very darkest night 

The eye to it directeth. 

Drjt^t. Mus^s Blysium. 

'Hence it is supposed to be the gem 
described in Titus Andronicus, on the 
finger of Bassianus : 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. 

Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man's earthy chesks. 

And shews the ragged entrails of this pit. 

Act ii, sc. 4 

To CARD. To mix, or debase by mixing. 

But mine is such a drench of balderdash. 
Such a strange carded cunninvness. 

B. ^ Fl. Tamer Tamed. 
You card vour beer, if you see your guests begin to be 
drunk, lialf small, half strong. 

Greene's Quip for an Upst. Courtier, 1630. 

On these authorities, Mr. Steevens 
very properly established the old 
reading, in the following passage of 
Shakespeare ; 
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The ikipping king he nnbled up nnd down 
With bIimIow jesters and rath bavin wits. 
Soon kindled, and soon burnt : carded his state; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools. 

1 Hen. IF, iii, 9. 

The expression carded led directly to 
the simjlar one of mingled. Warbur- 
ton proposed ^scarded, vhich was 
adopted till this explanation appeared, 
and was certainly very specious. 
CARD. The mariner's compass. Pro- 
perly the paper on which the points 
of the wind are marked. 

All the qnarten that thej know 
r the shipman's card. ilfacft., i, 8. 

We're all like sea cardi. 
All our endeavours and our motions. 
As they do to the north, still point at beauty. 

B. /- Fl. Ckanee$, i, 11. 

Hence to speak by the card, meant to 
speak with great exactness, true to a 
point. 

jiow absolute the knave is! we must jpMJt hjf the 
(Mrdy or equivocation will undo us. HamLt v, 1. 

CARD OF TEN. A tenth card; one 
as high as a ten. See to Facb it, 
where instances are given. The phrase 
of a card of ten was possibly derived, 
by a jocular allusion, from that of a 
hart of ten, in hunting, which meant 
a full-grown deer ; one past six years 
of age. 

A great large deer— what headf 
Forked; a Mr/ of ten. 

B. Jotu. Sad Shepk., i, 6. 

In the Chances, a card of five is men- 
tioned. 

VThether a card of ten was properly 
a cooling card, I have not discovered, 
but certain it is that the expressions 
are united in the following passage : 

And all lovers, he only excepted, are eooUd with a 
card of ten. Euph, Engl, O, S. 

See UooLiNG Card. 
CARDECU. QMart d*dcu, the quarter 
of a crown, t. e,, fifteen-pen ce^ or 
thereabouts. So written in the old 
editions of Shakespeare; the modern 
editors give quart (fScu. The other 
is the spelling of the time. 

Did I not yester-momiag 
Bring you in a cardeeu thera from the peasant, 
Whose ass I'd driven aside ? 

B. 4r Fi. Bloody Brother, iv, 2. 
With a new cassock lin'd with cotton. 
With eardeeues to call his pot in. 

Ballad in Acad, of Compl., cd. 1718, p. 243. 
I compounded witli them for a eardakew, which is 
eighteenpence English, to be carried to the top of the 
monntaine. Coryat, vol. i, p. 77. 

See Quart d'ecu. 
fCARE. To wish. 

One of these questions related to our manner of living, 
and the place where, because I had heard he had a 



great plantation in Virginia, and I told him I did not 
care to be transported. 

FartuHCi of MM Ftandert, 1722. 

CARE-CLOTH. A square cloth held 
over the head of a bride by four men, 
one at each corner. Probably from 
the care supposed to be taken of the 
bride, by this method. The name 
remained when the practice was dis- 
used. A sermon is referred to, by 
one William Whately, entitled "A 
CarC'Cloth, or a Treatise of the Cum- 
bers and Troubles of Matrimony.'* 
Lond., 4to, 1624. See Brand's Pop. 
Ant, 4 to ed., vol. ii, p. 68. Or it 
might mean square cloth, carrd. 

CAREIRE8, or CAREER. To pass the 
carriere, a militaiy phrase for running 
the charge in a tournament or attack. 
Here used metaphorically: 

And so eondusions pass'd the eareires, 

Thev [horses] after the first shrink at the entering of 
the DuJlet, doopase their carriere, as though they had 
verie little hurt. Sir John Smythe's DuamrMi, 1589. 
To stop, to start, to pau carter, to bound. 
To gallop straight, or round, or any way. 

Harr, Jrioet., xxzviii, S5. 

To run the career was an equivalent 
expression : 

Full merrily 
Hath this brare manage, tlui career^ been run. 

Loe^e L. £., t, 9. 

fCARGAZON. A cargo. From the 
French. 

She was to me, as a ship richly laden flrom London 
useth to be to our marchants here, and I esteem her 
cargaxom at no lease a value. 

HovelFs Fkmiliar Letters, 1650. 
The searchers came aboard of her, and finding hef 
richlv laden, for her cargazon of broad dolh was a'orth 
the first peny neer upon SOOOOf. Ibid^ 

CARK. Care. 

Wail we the wieht whose absence is our mtI; 

The sun of all t^e world is dim and dark. 

Spent. Nooen^., 66. 
tAU that we get hj toyle, or industry, 
Our backes and bellies' steale continually : 
For though men labour with much care and carke. 
Lie with the lamb downe, rise up witii the larke, 
Sweare and forsweare, deceave, and lie and cog. 
And have a conscience worse then any d{«. 

Taylor*s WorJtee, 1690. 

To CARK. To be careful or thoughtful. 
It is often joined with to care, as if 
not perfectly synonymous. 

Whv Kuave, I say, hare I thus carfd and car*d. 
Ana all to keep thee like a eentleman? 

Lord Cromwell, Sh 8upp., ii, 877. 
In times past neither did 1 labor, carcke, nor care, 
for business, for family, for foode, nor yet for fere. 

North's Flat,, p. S92. B. 
That rather carked to satlsfie his desire, than coveted 
to observe his promised faith. 

Painter's Palace of Pleasure, voL ii, sign. A, 8. 
tA lusty youth in prime of years, his fathers only 

child. 
Who Theodoms had to name, of courage stout and 
wild. 
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Vrhoat fetber had by earkitig got fttai itore of goods 
andtonda^ 
• IVhich after the decease of him feU holy to his 
hands. Historv of Foriunahu, 1689. 

CARKANET, or CARCANET. A neck- 
lace. A diminutive from the old 
French word earean. 

Say that I liiiffer*d with yon at yonr shop 
To see the makiiic of her cturkanei. 

C(m,qfB.,m,\. 

Also, in his Sonnet 52. 

About his necke a earhut rich he ware 
Of precious stones all set in gold well tried. 

' Barr. Jriott., vii, 47. 
About thy neck a carkanet is bound 
Made of the rubie, pearl, and diamond. 

Htrriek^ p. 80. 

Spelt sometimes ^ar^on^^y see Hernck, 
p. 11, and earquenet. 

Golden ear^wtuti 
Embraced her neck withall. 

Chapman, in BU<m*a Hesiod, p. 881. 
tA number of well-arted things, round bnicelets, 

buttons brave. 
Thistles and cargnMets. Ckaftman, 11., xviiL 

r seems to he used erroneously for cas- 
ket, in this passage : [See Casknet.] 

That since the Fates had tane the gem away. 
He might but see the cttrtn^t where it lay. 

Brown, Brit. Batt., ii, 189. 

CARLE. A hoor, or countryman. This 
and the word churl are both derived 
from the Saxon cewl^ a husbandman. 
The latter has been since confined to 
the sense of an ill-tempered brutish 
person. 

Or could this carle, 
A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In my profession ? Cymb., v, 8. 

Nor fuU nor fasting can the earle take rest 

HaU, Sat., iv, 6. 

We find also carlot ; if intended for 
a name, yet a name formed from the 
sense. 

And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
That the old oag\ot once was master of. 

Am jfou KJte it, iii, S. 

CARLO BUFFONB. This character, 
in Jonson's Every Man out of his 
Humour, is said to have been intended 
for one " Charles Chester, a bold im- 
pertinent fellow, — a perpetual talker, 
who made a noise like a drum in a 
room.'* Aubrey Papers, p. 514. 

f CARM. A Carmelite friar. Fr. 

Better it were withouten harm 

Ear to become a Celestine. 
A grer friar. Jacobin, or a Carm, 

ioi nermit, or a friar Austine. 

Ccmtft.ofthem too late Maryed. 

tCARMINIST. Used by Nash in the 

sense of a writer of ballads. 
CARNADINE. Red, or carnation colour; 

or a stufi* of that colour. 

Grograms, sattins, velvet fine. 
The rosy colour'd earrurdine. 

Jnjf thing for a Quitt Life, Com. 



Hence Shakespeare's word to incar- 
nardine, q. v. 
fCARNELS. The tonsils. 

The camelt in the throate, tonsilla). 

mthaiy Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 981. 

fCARNIDGB. Used in the foUowine 
extract for comage, a tenure of land 
hj the duty of blowing the horn to 
give notice of invasion. 



To find out some precedents where his nugesty's sub- 
jects, that hold their lands by knight's service or by 
escuage, or by carmdge,wh\6h last is blowing of a horn 
upon the marches of Scotland or Wales msfore the] 



upon 

were aonexed to the crown. 



ey 

Letter dated 1637. 

fCARNOGGIN. Some article which 
was characteristic of Wales. 

A herd of goats, or runts, or ought 
That countrv yeilds ; flannel, eamoggim. 
Store <tf meuieglin in thy wa^^ns. 

Wit and DroOery, 1682, p. SOS. 

CAROCH. A coach. Minshew says a 
large coach. Caroechio, Ital., or 
carocho. Span., as if made from carro 
de ocho, a coach and eight. The size 
of it seems confirmed by the following 
passage : 

Have with them for the great earoek, six hones, 
And the two coachmen, vrith my ambler bare. 
And my three women. B. Jone. Lev. is an Jm$, iv, 9. 
One only way is left me to redeem all: — 
Make rtadj my caroeh. B. f Fl. Cuetom of (7., iii, 4. 
tMoreover, that during aU the time of his empire he 
neither tooke up any man to sit with him in his earroeh, 
nor admitted any privat person to be his companion in 
the honourable estate of ooniull, as princes have been 
wont to do. Hollands Ammianus MarcelUnue, 1609. 

Minshew, whom Dr. Johnson follows 
in this instance, derives coach from 
Kotegy, the name for this kind of 
carriage in Hungary, where he says 
it was invented. Mr. Whalley thinks 
caroehe the primitive word, and coach 
only a smoother way of pronouncing 
it. He derives caroehe, carosse, and 
carrozzOf Ital., from the Italian words 
carro rozzo, a red carriage. But it 
should be observed that cocchio, coche, 
and coach are also used in those three 
languages; and it seems not likely 
that tbe three countries should all 
have softened carrozza exactly in the 
same manner. See Mr. Whalley*s note 
on B. Jons. Cynthia's Revels, iv, 2. 
Besides this, we have direct evidence 
that a caroeh and a coach were diffe- 
rent carriages : 

tNo cost for dyet she at aU requires, 
'So chaive for cliange of changeable attiresi, 
^o coaches, or earroaehet she doth crave, 
Mo base attendance of a pand'ring knave. 
Perfumes and paintingp she abhorres and hates^ 
Nor doth she borrow hiure from other pates. 
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No. nor your jnmhlingB 
In llOf lim et l> in eoMkes or earoackes. 

Bam AUey, O. FL, V, 47S. 
Nay. for a nerd, oat of bit easy nainre, 
May*8t draw him to the keeping of a eoaek 
For coontxy, and tarrock for Lmdon. 

Grun^t Tu Quo^ney O. PI., rii, S8. 

Coaches are said to have been first 
brought into England in 1564, by 
William Boonen, a Dutchman, who 
became coachman to queen Elisabeth. 
Junius mentions Koets, Dutch for a 
litter, as one of the etymologies. 
fCAROLET. A form of poetical com- 
position. * 

I will repeat a eanmUt in rime. 

Drayton's Shtpkerdt OmrUmd, 1593. 

CAROUSE is well known in the sense 
of a drinking bout; but it meant 
originally a large draught or bumper 
fairly emptied. Skinner and Minshew 
derive it from gar ausz, Qerm., mean- 
ing all out. 

JEbwin here*! a caroiue to good king Edward's lelf. 

Gtorye a Grsene, 0. PI., iii. 61. 
Then in hit caps yon shaU not tee him alirink. 
To the grand devil a earouM to drink. 

Dragt. MoonM, p. 48S. 

CARPET KNIGHTS. Knightsdubbed 
in peace, on a carpet, by mere court 
favour ; not in the field, for military 
prowess. Some have thought that there 
was actually an order of Knights qfthe 
Carpet. So the compiler of Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica, in Pendragon. 
But if it was anything like an order, 
it was only one of social jocularity, 
like that of the Odd Fellows, &c. It 
seems only to have been a mock title, 
given to some knights who were not 
furnished with any better, at queen 
Mary's accession. It was also per- 
fectly current as a term of great con- 
tempt. Cotgrave translates mignon 
de couchette, "a carpet knight, one 
that ever loves to be in women's 
chambers." See in Couchette. 
Randle Holmes thus describes them : 

All such as have stadled law, either civil or common, 
phisick, or onv other arta and sciences, whereby they 
nave become ranious and serviceable to the court, city, 



or state, and thereby have merited honour, worship, 
' , from the sovereign and fountaia of hoi 
le king's pleasure to knight any such 



or dienity, from the sovereign and fountaia of honour, 
if it be tne king's pleasure to knight any such per- 
sona, seeing they are not knighted as soldiers, liiey 



are not therefore to uae the horseman's title or spurs ; 
they are only termed simply, miU* and milites, knight 
or knight$ m the carpel, at Icmahts of the green-cloth, 
to distinguish them from knights that are dubbed as 
addien are in the field. 

Academy (^fdrmoury, B. iii, p. 57. 

Shakespeare seems to have defined 
their claims with great exactness : 



He is a knishtt dnbb'd wiUi imhadc'd npier, uid m 
carpet eofuiieratum. IVmI. If^vdj^. 

Kow looks my master init like one ot oar carpet 
kmigkU, only hie's stHnewhat the honeater of the two. 

H<me$t Wk„0.?Um,ZlO. 

See also the notes on these passages. 

There your carpel hngkU 
Who never charged beyond a miatreaa' lipi» 
Are stall most keen ana valiant. 

Matsimc. Una. Comh,, iii, S. 
A knight, and valiant servitor of late, 
Plain'd to a lord and counsellor of state. 
That captains in these daies were not regarded. 
And only carpet-knights were wdl rewaraed. 

Harringt. ^ig.t iv> <tt- 

Hence a carpet^hield is mentioned : 

Can I not touch some upstart carwt^kield 
Of Lolio's Sonne, that never saw the field ? 

HaWs Sat,, iv. 4. 

A trencher-knight was probably sy- 
nonymous : 

Some mnmble-newSySome trencker^tmight, some Dick. 

Lov^s L. L., T, ft. 

CARPET-MONGER. The same as 

carpet-knight. 
fCARPET-PEERE, and CARPET- 

SQUIRE, are also used in the same 

sense as carpet-knight. 

No, they care not for the talse glistering of gay gar- 
ments, or insinuating curtesie of a earpet-peere. 

Nash, Pierce Pemlesse, 1592. 
For that the valiant will defend her fame. 
When carpet spares will hide their heads with shame 
TurhervtU^s TragicaU Tales, 1687' 

tCARPBT-TRADE. The behaviour of 
the carpet-knight, flattery. 

Whatshouldlsaie, fadier? this noble dvke bad no 
mancr of skill in carpel-trade. 

Siche, FareweU to MiUtarie Pr^essum, 1&81. 

CARRACK, or CARACK. Caraca, 
Span. A large ship of burden ; a 
ndleon. 

But here's the wwder. tiwrngh the weight would sink 
A Spanish carraek, without other baUast ; 
He carrieth them all in his head, and yet 
He walks upright, B. f- Ft. BUer Bro., i. Si. 

They are made like carrot, only strength and stow- 
age. B.J-n., Coxc, act L 

What a bonndng bum she has too. 
There's sail enough for a carraek. Wild 0. Chaee, r, 4. 

Erroneously written carect, in the 
following passage : 

So Archimedes caught holds with a hooke of one of 
the greatest cartels or hulkes of the king. 

North's Plmt.,9SS,C. 

fCARRAINE. The old form of carrion. 
Fr. caroigne. 

Seeing no man then can death escape^ 
Nor hire him hence for any gaine. 
We oujfht not feare his carraine umpe. 
He ondy brings evell men to paine. 

Paradyseqf Dayntg Devises, 1576. 

CARRAWAY, or CARAWAY. The 
carum carui of Linnaeus. A plant, 
the seeds of which being esteemed 
carminative and stomachic, are still 
used in confections, cakes, &c. 

Nay, you shall see mine ordiard : where, in an aitxrar, 
we will eat a kist year's pippin of mine own grafling, 
with a dish of carrassags, and so forth. %£bm. lF,y, 9. 
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This passage has given rise to con- 
jectures and disputes. Tlie truth is, 
that apples and carraways were a 
favorite dish, and are said to he 
still served up on particular days at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Old 
customs are longer retained in colleges, 
than, perhaps, in any other places. 
I find in an old book entitled the 
Haven of Health, by Thomas Cogan, 
the following confirmations of the 
practice. After stating the virtues 
of the seed, and some of the uses, he 
says, 

For the nma pmpoM carewojf uedt are Died to be 
made in oomflta, and to i« eaten with apples, and 
aurely verjr good for that purpoae, for all auch thinga 
aa breed wind, would be eaten with other thinga that 
breake wind. Quod aemel admonniaae aat erit. P. &S. 

Again, in his chapter on Apples, 

Howbdt wee are woont to eat earanoayes at biaketa, 
or aome other kinde of comAta, or aeeda together trith 
appUe, thereby to breake winde engendered by tbam : 
and Barely thiaia a Tcrie good wa^ for studenta. P. 101. 

The date of the dedication to this 
book is 1564. 
CARRECT. or CARACT, for carrat. 
Weight or value of precious stones. 

Aa one of them, indiiffcrently rated. 
And of a earreet of thia quantity, 
May aerre in peril of calamity 
To ranaom great kinga from captirity. 

^ of Malta, O. PI.. Tui, 807. 
But doth hia earaet, and juat atandard ke^ 
In all the pror'd aaaays. B. Jone,, toL vn, p. 4. 

CARREFOUR, French. A place where 
four ways meet. Phil. Holland has 
used it as an English word : 

He would in the evening walka here and there about 
the ihopa, hoctelriea, carrefoure, and croaae streeta. 

Tr. of Jmm. Mare., p. 8. 

Car/ax, Oxford, is possibly a corrup- 
tion of this. 
CARRIAGE. Import; tendency. 

As by that comart 
And earrioffe of the articlea deaign'd, 
Hia fell to Hamlet. Haml., i, 1. 

f CARRIAGE. In the sense of burden, 
or baggage. 

The ihore 
At laat they reached yet, and then dow their oirrJ4^«f 

they caat, 
And eat upon them. Chapman, Horn. II., xxiii, 115. 
We took up our earriagea, and went up to Jeruaalem. 

Act* xxi, 16. 

fCAROL-WINDOW. A bow-window. 

In 1672, the Carpentera' Companv of the city of Lon- 
don ordered ** a earoU-windoto to be made in the place 
wher the window now atandethe in the gallerie." 

Jupp*i Uistorieal Account, p. S23. 

tCARRY-CASTLE. A name used by 
writers of the Elizabethan age for an 
elephant. Silkewormes and their 
Flies, by T. Af., 1599, p. 34. 



fCARRT-KNAVE. Acommon prostitute. 

And I doe wiah with all my heart that the anperfluona 
number of all our hyreling hackney earrykwnee^ and 
huzry-whoreS) with their makera and maintainera 
were there. Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

CARRY-TALE. In use before the 
present word talebearer. 

Some carrjf'tale, aome pleaae-man, aome aliriit sany. 

Loo^s^. L., y, 3. 
Thia corn-tale, diaaenaioua jealouay. 

Siakesp. Venus and Adorns, Siq>pl., i, 485. 

CART, was formerly used for car, and 
seems to have been constantly applied 
to that of Phoebus. 

Pull thirty timea hath Phoebua' eart gone round. 

Hand. Flayer's Tra^,T^%. 

It is by no means clear that Shake- 
speare meant any burlesque in that 
part of the speech : 

when Titan ia conatrayned to fbnake 

Hia lemman'a conche, and dymeth to hia eart. 

Oaseoion^s Works, aign. f, 1. 
Too aoone he elamme into the flaming earte, 
Whoae want of akill did aet the earth on fire. 

Qorbodue, 4to, B, 4 b. 

In 0. PI. i, 121, where this play is 
reprinted, it is altered to carre, 

fC ART-TAKER. The officer who 
pressed carts and other vehicles into 
the service of the court. 

Punreyon, eart-takers, and auch insolent officers as 
were grierances to the people. 

WUsm^s Ufe 6f Jamn 1, 1858. n. 11. 

CARVEL, for caravel. A small ship. 
See Caravel. 

CARWHICHET, CARWITCHET, or 
CARRAWHICHET. A pun or 

' quibble, as appears clearly in the 
first example. I can find neither 
fixed orthography, nor probable de- 
rivation, for this jocular term. Mr, 
6. Mason fancied a French origin, 
but with little success. 

All the foul i' the fair, I mean all the dirtin Smifhfield,— 
that'a one of maater Littiewit'aearwAjrAtf^^ now, — will 
be thrown at our banner to-day, if the matter doea not 
please the people. 3. Jons. Barth. Fair, t, 1. 

He haa all aorta of echoes, rebuses, chrongrama, &c., 
besides carwitehets, clenches, and quibblea. 

Butler's Bern., ii. 190. 
Sir John had always hia budget full of punns, oonun- 
druma, and earrawitehets,—at which the king lau^^ht 
till hia aidea crackt. Arbuthnott Dissert, on Dumpbna. 
tDevioea to make the Thames run on the nortn aide 
of London (which may rery eaaily be done, by remov- 
ing London to the Banke-aide), of planting ua lie of 
Dogs wiUi whibl^ conohiehets, mushromes, and 
tobacco. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

CASAMATE, for casemate, Casamatta, 
Ital. A term in fortification, meaning 
a particular kind of bastion. 

To beat thoae pioneers off, that carry a mine 
Would blow you up at laat. Secure your easamates. 

B. Jons. Staple o/N., i, 1. 

I can make nothing else of chasemates, 
in the following lines : 
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Of thunder, tempest, meteon. lightning, moir, 
CkaumatM, tnyectioni of haile, raine. 

Heyw. Sienrehief p. 441. 

That is, I presume, batteries for 
thro wing hail and rain. 
fCASE. If ease, if it happen, or, as 
we now say, in case. 

^ea*€ a begger be old, weake or ill. 
It makes bis gaines and commiiigs m more still; 
When beggers that are stronK, are paid with mocks. 
Or threatned with the cage, the whip, or stocks. 

Taykir's Worket, 1630. 

To CASE. To strip, or flay ; to take 
off the case. 

We'll make yon some sport with the fox ere we eau 
him. JWs W., iii, 6. 

Some of them knew me. 
Else ther had eiued me like a cony too. 
As thej liare done the rest, 

3.4-FL Lne* Pilff., u, 2. 

That is, they had flayed me like a 
rabbit. It appears by the context 
that " the res^" alluded to, had ac- 
tually been stripped. 
tCASE-WORM. The caddis, a favorite 
bait of the angler. 

The easf-vorme, the dewe-wormo, Uie eentile, the flye, 
the small roarhe, and snrhe-like, are Tor their tames 
acoordins to the nature of the waters, and tbe times, 
and tbe kindes of fishes. Booke of Angling ^ 1606. 

fCASHED. Cashiered. Fr. ausL 

That of the bandes under her majesties peie, such as 
shal be found weake and decaied to be cMhedy and with 
the nomberes remayninee to suplie tlie defects of 
thother bandes, or etles those bamdes to be renforced 
by other her m^eaties subjectes serving in those 
countreys. LeUer of Ike Barl of Leicutert 1 685. 

fCASKNET. A small casket. 

Sir, I must thank yon for the visit yon vouchsafed me 
in this simple cell, and whereas you please to call it 
the cabinet that holds the Jewell of our times, you may 
rather term it a wicker easknet that keeps a Jet ring, 
or a horn lantern that holds a small taper of cours 
vax. EoweWt FumiUar Utters, 1650. 

-f To CASKE. Apparently, to strike. 

Tlie day hath been, tnis body which thou seest 
Mow failing to the earth, but for these props, 
Hnth made as tall a souldier as your selfe 
Totter within his saddle : and'this hand 



T^oMi shaking with the palsie, easke tbe bever 
Of mv proud foe, nntill he did foricet 
What ground hee stood upon. 



Weakest goeth to the WaU, 1618. 

To CASSE. To break or deprive of an 
office ; to disband. Casser, French ; 
from which language we have many 
military terms. 

But when the Lacednmonians saw their armies eassed, 
and that the people were gone their wny. 

North's Pint., 180, E. 
He changed officers, cassed companies of men of armes. 

DaneVs Comines, sign. V, 6. 

This was probably the word now 
printed citst, in some passages of 
Othello. 

You are but novfcast in his mood, a punishment more 
in policy than in malice. Othel., ii, 3. 

Cassed undoubtedly shows the origin 
of the term; but it was already 



corrupted to east, when the first folio 
of Shakespeare was printed. It is 
so also in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

All this language 
Makes but against you, Pontius, you are east. 
And by mine honour, and my love to CaDsar, 
By me shall never be restor'd. ValentiniaH, ii, 8. 

So it is printed in the folio of 1647. 
The term is not yet disused in the 
army ; the rejected horses in a troop 
are called cast horses. The term in- 
deed comes accidentally so near to 
cast, in the sense of east off^ that 
they have been confounded. Thus 
cast clothes, means clothes left o£f; 
and I fancy a cast mistress, is to be 
understood as a metaphor, alluding to 
left off garments. 

tAt whose oecke two princes, namely, Yeteranio and 
Gallua, although at divers times were in manner of 
common souldiors, and no better, thus eassed. 

Holland's Ammianus MarceL, 1609. 

CASSOCK. Any loose coat, but par- 
ticularly a military one. Shakespeare, 
speaking of soldiers, says. 

Half of the which dare not shake the snow from off 
their cassocks, lest they should shake themselves to 

?iecc8. AlPs W., iv, S. 

'his small piece of service will bring him dean out 
of love with the soldier for ever. He will never come 
within the sign of it, the sight of a cassock, or a 
musket-rest again. . B. Jons. jRvery Man in H., ii, 6. 

Cassocks, however, are mentioned 
also in different passages as a dress 
used by old men, by rustics, and even 
by women. See Mr. Steevens's note 
on the first-cited passage. Also O. 
PI., V, 154. They are now only 
clerical. 
CAST, s, A share, or allotment. 

As for example, for your east o* mancheta 

Out o' th' pautry, 

I'll allow you a goose out of the kitchin. 

B.i^Fl.Witat sev. W., iv, 1. 

To CAST, was sometimes used for to 
cast up, in the sense of to reject from 
the stomach. 

Tliese verses too, a poyson on 'em, I can*t abide *em, 
they make me ready to cast, by the banks of Helicon. 

B. Jons. Foetast., i, 1. 
Let him cast till his maw come up, we care not. 

B. #- Fl. ^Mnish Curate, It, 7. 

The porter in Macbeth quibbles be- 
tween this sense of the word and 
that which implies to throw a person 
in wrestling. Speaking of the wine 
he had drunk, he says, 

Though he took up my legs sometimes, yet I made a 
siiift to cast him. Mad., ii, S. 

f If you cast the medicine you may take it the second, 
third, or fourth time, by the whole, half, or less meap 
sure as your stomach will bear it. 

The Countess ofKents Choict Matntal, 1676. 

fCAST. Style; manner. 
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The hAy TlaTift, speaking in his out, porceeded in this 
maner. Tniely Martins; I had not thought that as 
yet your colts tooth stuck in tow mouth, or that so 
old a trevant in love oould hitherto remember his 
lesson. LyUt^t Bvphuei and hi* Bngland. 

tCAST. A cast of the loom. 

In eche weake place is woven a weaving easty 
By-warde, iu-warde, to-warde the file more fast. 

HtywxkPg Spider and ^it, 1566. 

-fCAST. A performance of an office. 

For many a topping strumpet, now at a guinea pur- 
chase, will dwindle from a velvet scarf into rusty lute- 
string, and will be at a hacknry-coachman's service, 
the next vacation, far ti oast of his office and a ouartem 
of brandy. London Bewitcked, 8vo, I7u6, p. 4 

f CAST. An old term in brewing. 

When ale is in the fat, 
If the bruar please me nat. 
The east shall fall down flat, 
And never have any streng^ 

BaW* Nature, 1603. 

fTo CAST. To reckon up an account. 
An arithmetical term. 

Her greatest learning is religion, and her thoughts are 
on her own sex, or on men, without easting the diffe- 
rence. Operbmyt Character*. 

-^2. To give a verdict of guilty. 

That all humane laws cannot be perfect, but that 
Bomemust rest in the discretion of the judge, although 
an innocent man do perish thereby : as liis migesty 
further conceived, that a jury may east upon evidence, 
and ajudge may give a just sentence, yet the partv 
innocent. Apothegms of King Jamts, 1669. 

fd. To reckon, in the sense of to con- 
sider. 

For comparing my place with my person, mee thouffht 
thy boldnesse more then either good manners in thee 
would permit, or I witii modesty could suffer : yet at 
the last, easting with my selfe that the heat of thy 
love m^ht deane be raced with the ooldnease of thy 
letter, 1 thought it good to commit an inconvenience, 
that it might prevent a mischiefe, choosing rather to 
cut thee off short by rigour, then to give thee any jot 
of hope of silence. 

Lj/Ue*s Evphues and his Bngland. 

tCAST. The last cast, the last gasp. 

Sir Thomas Bodley is even now at the last east, and 
hath lain speechless and without knowledge since 
yesterday at noon. God comfort him, and send him a 
goodpassi^e. Letter dated 1613. 

fCAST. A passage over a river in a 
boat. 

For old acqnamtance, e^ thou breathe thy last, 
I o'r the water will give thee a cast. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fCAST. A flight of hawks. 

The difference betwixt vour noble father. 

And oonde de Alvarez, now it sprung 

From a meer trifle first, a east of hawks, 

Whose made the swifter flight, whose could mount 

highest, 
Lie bngest on the wing. The Spanish Oipsie. 

CAST, part. Warped. Applied to a 
bow. 

I found my good bow dene cast on one side. 

Jsch. Tox^t p. ?• 

See Johns. Cast, v. n. 3. 
To CAST BEYOND THE MOON. A 
proverbial phrase for attempting im- 
possibilities. 

^ut oh, I talk of things impossible, 
And cast beyond the moon. 

Woman k. voith K., 0. FL, vii, 314. 



Pardon me, Euphues, if in love I east beyond th* 
moone, which bnngeth us women so endlesse moane. 

Euphues, H, 1, (bl. I.) 
But I will not east beyond the moone, for that in all 
things I know there must be a meane. 

Euph. Engl., Z, S. 

To east here seems to be in the sense 
of to contrive. 

Also, to indulge in wild thoughts and 
conjectures : 

Beyond the moone when I began to east. 

By my own parts what place might be procur'd. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 529. 

Mamilli 



This tale not fiillie finished, 
tiiomes, east bevond the moon 
which neither the tale did import, nor Pfiaricles him- 



lia stobde upon 
conjectured tnat 
I import, nor Pharicles 1 
self imagine. B. Greene, Mammil., B, 9 b. 

I cannot think, with Mr. Steevens, 
that there is any allusion to this 
phrase in the following passage of 
Titus Andronicus : 

My lord, I am a mile beyond the moon. 

Your letter is with Jupiter by this. Act iv, 8. 

The whole dialogue is extravagant, on 
the subject of shooting arrows among 
the stars. The folios 1623 and 1632 
read, " I aym a mile,*' &c. The old 
quarto of 1611 reads, ^* I aimej** and 
it shoidd be considered, that if we 
take this as equivalent to the phrase 
here noticed, it will mean, "I at- 
tempt . things impossible," which 
speech has nothing of madness in it, 
whereas it is meant for a wild rant. 
To CAST WATER. To find out dis- 
eases by the inspection of urine. 

If thou oould'st, doctor, east 
The water of mj land, find her disease. Maeb., r, 8. 
There's physicians enough there to east his water: 
is that any matter to us ? 

Puritan, iv, 1. 8t^l. to Sh., ii, 603. 

CASTILIAN. There are several con- 
jectures concerning the use of this 
appellation ; and indeed it seems to 
have been employed in several senses. 

1. As a reproach, which probably 
arose after the defeat of the Armada : 

Thou art a CastiUan, king urinal 1 ^ Mer. W., ii, 8. 

The host addresses Dr. Caius in high- 
sounding words, which at the same 
time are reproachful, presuming on 
his ignorance of the language. 

2. For a delicate courtier : 

Come, come, CastiUan, skim thy posset curd. 
Shew thy queere substance, worthless, most absurd. 
Marston's Satires, 1599, p. 188, Mod. Ed. 
Adieu, my true court friend, farewel, my dear CastiUo. 

Malcontent, O. FL, iv, 27. 

In this sense it was used, because the 
Spaniards were then thought people 
of the highest ceremony and polish. 
** Castiliano volto'^ is conjectured by 
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Warbnrton for CasHliano voipo, of 
vhich no eense can be made, in 
Twelfth Night, i, 3, implying that 
Maria is to put on a courtly or solemn 
countenance. The conjecture is pro- 
bably right ; not because sir Toby is 
to be supposed to have that idea of 
civility, as peculiar to himself, but 
because Castiiian breeding was cer- 
tainly most esteemed. Thus Mars ton 
draws the character of 

The absolute Caslilio, 
He that can all the poynts of courtship show. 

Sb/., i, p. 1S8, Mod. Ed. 

There seems no reason to suppose 

that Marston thought of Balthasar 

Castifflionu 

3. It seems also to have been a 

drunken exclamation, being found 

joined with Rivo I 

Hey 1 Bivo Castilumo, a man's a roan. 

Jew of Malt Oy O. PL, fiii, 877. 
And Bivo will he cry, and Ctutile too. 
Look about you, an old Com. cited by Mr. Steevens. 

CastUian liquor had also a kind of 
proverbial celebrity. 

A«-ay Tirke, scowre thy throata, thou ihatt wash it 
with Caatilian licour. 

Shoemaker's HoUday, an old Com., 4to, C, 4. 

Ben Jonson has called canary, Casta- 
Han liguar» as peculiarly fit for poets, 
and perhaps as an improvement 
upon the commoner term of Casti- 
Han liquor. Ev, Man out of H., 
Induction. 

fCASTING. A term in hawking. 
" Oiseau acur^ ; that hath had casting 
given her.'* Cotgrave. 

CASTING-BOTTLE. A bottle for cast- 
ing, or sprinkling, perfumes. A very 
fashionable article of luxury in the 
days of Elizabeth. 

Pray Jove the perfumed courtiers keep their easting- 
bottles, pick-tooths, and sbittlecocka from you. 

B.Jomt.Cynthia^sRev.,\,l. 

So in giving instructions to assume 
the airs of a courtier : 

Where is your pa^e ? call for your easting-bottle, and 
-*--' your mirror in your hat, as I tuld you. /6., ii, 3 
>ns, and beakers ; salts, cbariters, casting 



place your mirror in your hat, as I tuld you. /6., ii, 3. 
xluKgons, and beakers; salts, cbariters, casting- 
bottUs. jilbumaz., 0. PL, vii, 165. 



In the third act of Marston's Antonio 
and Mellida, there is this stage di- 
rection : 

Enter Castillo and his Pace. Castillo wiUi a atsting- 
bottle of sweet water in hu hand, sprinkling lumself. 

Sepr., p. 150. 

There were probably also casting- 
boxes ; and that is perhaps meant in 
justice Algripe's lamentation. 



They have a chain, 
Uy rlDgs, my box of easting gold, my punw too. ^ 

B. /* /7. jr. Walker, iii, a. 

Sometimes called also a casting-glass : 

Fnith, ay : his civet and ^oMcasting-gUut 
Have hdpt him to a place amons the rest. 

B Jons. St. M. out ofk. H., iv, 4. 

fin one of the old receipt books the 
following is given as an excellent 
sweet water for a casting bottle.'] 

fTake three drammes of ovle of spike, one dramroe of 
ovle of thvme, one dram o^oyle of lemmons,one dram 
or oyle of cloves, then take one graine of civet, and 
three grains of the aforesaid composition well wrought 
together : temper tham well in a silver spoone with 
your finger. 

CASTLE. A kind of close helmet. 

And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-az. 
Writing destruction on the enemiea eastU. 

Tit. And., iii, 1. 

This word caused much altercation 
between Warburton and Theobald, 
but the former was right. 

Farewel, revolted fair I — aad, horned. 
Stand faist, and wear a ca$tU on thy bead. 

Tro. /■ Or., v, 2. 
Then suddenlie with great noise of trumpeta entered 
air Thomas Knevet in a easteU of cole blacke. 

HoUnsk., ii, p. 816. 

Mr. Steevens, in citing the following 
passage as containing an instance of 
this word, has surely misrepresented 
its meaning : 

But use 
That noble courage I have seen, and we 
Shall fight as in a ctutle. 

B. /- Ft. LittU Fr. lawger, act i. end. 

If castle meant helmet in this place, 
it would not be a castle, but castles, 
"To fight as in a castle" is a very 
intelligible phrase to express fighting 
in great security, as in a fortified 
place. It is so undoubtedly in the 
following passage : 

Draw them on a little flirther. 
From the footpath into the neighbouring tliickety 
And we may dot, as safe as in a eastle. 

little Fr. Lawg., iv, p. 243. 

Ohdshill explains the phrase, as to its 
literal meaning : 

VITe steal as in a eastle, cock-sure. 1 Hen. IV, ii, 1. 

Euripides has the same metaphor : 

Tiv fUy ns rifixv iru/»yo< aor^oAJ^ ^<u^* stedsA, 1. S90. 

CASTLE. Old Lad of the Castle ! A 
familiar appellation, apparently equi- 
valent to Castilian, in its convivial 
sense ; t. e., old buck I 

As the hon^ of Hybla, my old lad <^the eastle ! And 
is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? 

1 Hen. IV, i, 2. 

Gabriel Harvey tells us, says Dr. 
Farmer, of "o/rf lads of the castle, with 
their rapping babble; roaring boys." 
The singular coincidence of this ad- 
dress to Falstaff, was long regarded 
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as a strong proof that the part was 
first produced under the name of Sir 
John Oldeastle. But this opinion is 
now relinquished. Oldcastle was the 
buffoon of a play entitled The famous 
Vicfories of Henry V, &c., but this 
piece was prior to Shakespeare's; 
and as the introduction of Oldcastle 
there had given offence, the audience 
was informed in the epilogue to the 
second part of Henry lY, that he was 
not even alluded to in the character 
of Falstaff; ''for Oldcastle died a 
martyr; but this is not the man." 
See the notes on the first-cited passage, 
and one on the first scene of Henry V. 
CASTREL; written also kastril and 
kastrel. The hovering hawk, Lat. 
tinnuneulus; a wild sort, not fit for 
training. Minshew derives it from 
quercereUCi Fr. 

But there's another in the wind, tome ca$irel 
That hoTCTS over her, and dares her daily. 

B.i-Fl. Pilfftim, i, 1. 

It is in allusion to the name of the 
character, that Lovewit says to Kas- 
tril in the last scene of the Alchemist, 

Here stands my dove, stoop at her if yon dare. 

tThe sparrow-hawk is a fierce enemy to all ptgeons. 
bat they are defended of the castrel, whose sight and 
voioe the sparrow-hawk doth fear, which the pigeons 
or doves know well enough ; for where the eattrel is, 
from thence wiU not the pigeons go (if the sparrow- 
hawk be nitrh), thro' the great trust she hath in the 
eutrel, her defender. 

Luptw's TkouHmd Notable Thingt. 

CAT IN PAN. To turn cat in pan, a 
proverbial expression implying per- 
fidy, but of which it is not easy to 
trace the origin. 

Damon smattera as well as he of craftie pliyloaophie. 
And can Umrne cat in the jtanne very pretiiy. 

Damon and Pitk^ 0. PI., i. 198. 

So in the famous old song of the 
Vicar of Bray : 

When George in pudding time came o'er. 
And moderate men louk'd big, sir, 

I tum'd a eat-in-pan once more, 
And BO became a Whig, sir. 

Lord Bacon defines it as if it meant 
turning the tables upon a man, or 
reversing the truth. 

There is a cunning which we in England call, the 
turning of the cat xn the pan; which is, when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him. Essay 23. 

A writer in the Gent. Mag., 1754, 
p. 66, conjectures that it was origi- 
nally ca^tf OTcake; another, p. 1/2, 
derives it from the Catipani, whom 
he supposes a perfidious people, in 



Calabria and Apulia; but in fact 
Catapanus was in those countries the 
name of an office, and nearly synony- 
mous with Capitaneus, meaning a 
governor or praefect. Hoffman gives 
a list of those Catapani. It must 
not be concealed, that in several 
Monkish verses there cited, Catapan 
is used without the termination, which 
strengthens the probability that our 
phrase is in some way derived from 
it. See also Du Cange, who gives 
two etymologies of it, Karewdpt^y a 
Byzantine Greek word, and tear a 
iravroKparopa, next to the chief com- 
mander. The former is the right; 
the officers in Hoffman's list all held 
their power under the Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It does not seem to have originally 
implied perfidy, but merely an in- 
terested changing of character. la 
the old play of the Manage of Witt 
and Wisdome, Idlenesse says,] 

tNow am I true araid like a phesitien ; 

I am as very a tnmcote as the wethercoke of Poles ; 

for now I will ealle my name Due Diiporte. 

So, so, finely I can tttme the catt in tke pane. 

CAT and CATSTICK. I mplements of 
a puerile game, said to still prac- 
tised in the northern counties. [It 
is common enough at the present day 
under the name of tip-catJ] The 
cat is well described by Strutt : 

The eat is about six inches in length, and an inch and 
a half or two inches in diameter, and diminished from 
the middle to both ends, in the manner of a double 
cone ; by this curious contrivance the places of the 
trap ana ball are at once supplied, for wnen the cat 
is laid upon the ground, the player with his cudgel 
[or catstick] strikes it smartly, it matters not at which 
end, and it will rise with a rotatory motion, high 
enough for him to beat it away as it fidls, in the same 
manner as he would a ball. Sports and Pastimes, p. 101 . 
Then for love of this sword, I broke and did awa^ all 
my storehouse of tons, gigs, balls, eat and catsticks^ 
pot-guns, key-guns, kc. Brome^ New Ac, iv, 1. 

To play at eat, cato ligneo ludere ; baculo et buxo 
ludcre. Cambr. Phrase-book, 

The cat and stick are much men- 
tioned by a foolish character in Mid- 
dleton's Women beware Women, act i, 
&c. The game was called tip-eat. 

tThat gall their hands with stool-balls, or their eat- 

sticks. 
For white-pots, pudding-pies, stew'd prunes, and 

tansies. 
To feast their titts at Islington or Hodden. 

Brom^s New Acad. 

\To whip the CAT. A jocular phrase 
for sickness from intoxication. 

And when his wits are in the wetting shninke. 
You may not say hee's drunke though he be drunke. 
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Tor thoDffh he b« m dranke aa tny nt, 

ivlo 
To beare an enyy, baae and secrerly. 



lOOff] 

He hath bat catcht a fox, or v^jpf f Ae cal 



^aytor's IForket, 163a 



*Ti8 counted wisdome, and great policy. 

To be a dronkard, and the eat to vhip, 

Ib call'd the king of all good fellowship. JKd. 

tCAT AND DOG MONEY. At Christ- 
church, Spitaifields, there is a hene- 
faction for the widows of weavers 
under certain restrictions called cat 
and dog money, and there is a tradi- 
tion in the parish that the money was 
given in the first instance to cats and 
dogs. See Edwards's Old English 
Customs, 1842, p. 54. 

CAT IN A BOTTLE. The subject of 
allusion in the following passage : 

If I do, hang me m a hottU Uke a cat, and shoot at me. 

Much Jdo, i, 1. 

Of this phrase Mr. Steevens tells us 
he was unable to procure any better 
illustration, than an account of a 
rustic custom which consisted in 
hanging up a cat in a wooden bottle 
or keg, with soot ; the sport being to 
strike out the bottom, and yet escape 
being saluted by the contents. Here 
is no mention of shooting at it, but 
the comparison may be supposed to 
end at the hanging in a bottle, 
fCAT-SILYER. An old popular name 
for mica. 

Hi^vs spedea eat et magnetia nre miea. ^iOYnrrtf . 
Cat silver NomemeUUor. 

tCATADUPE. A waterfall. Gr. icara- 

bowos, 

Sien of my adence in the eatainpt of my knowledge, 
I nooxish the crocodile of thy conceit. 

Wies Miitrit, 1696. 

CATAIAN. A Chinese: Cat aia ox Ca- 
thay being the name given to China 
by the old travellers. It was used 
also to signify a sharper, from the 
dexterous thieving of those people; 
which quality is ascribed to them in 
many old books of travels. See Mr. 
Steevens's note on the following pas- 
sage: 

I will not bdiere anch a CSb/ouui, thoagh the priest of 
the town commended him for a true nuui. 

Mer. W., ii, 1. 

The opposition in this passage between 
Catalan and true or honest man, is a 
proof that it means thief or sharper ; 
and Pistol is the person deservedly so 
called. 

My lady*a a Ca/atan, we are poUticiana, Malvolio's a 
Pcg-a-Hamsey. Tyael. N., ii, 8. 

Sir Toby is there too drunk for pre- 



cision, and uses it merely as a term of 
reproach. Sir W. Davenant, in Love 
and Honour, employs the same term 
in describing a sharper : 

Hang him, bold Catalan, he inditea finely, &c. 

"And will live as well by sharping 
tricks as any one," is the meaning of 
the remainder of the passage. 

I'll make a wild CatatoH of forty such. 

Honest Whore, O. PI., iii, 435. 

f. tf., forty such blockheads would 
hardly furnish wit for one dexterous 
sharper. 

tCATAZANERS. Probably, says Gif- 
ford, a corruption of some term for 
revellers. Shirley's Ball, v, 1 . 

fCATCH. The eye of a hook, or buckle. 

A catch, Bpinter. 

WithaVa Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 210, under the 

head, " Cloathiiig or appareu for men." 

The male, eatch, or rundle through which the latchet 

paaaeth, and it ia faatened with the toong of the 

Duckle. NomtncUUor, 1585. 

CATER. An acater, or caterer. See 

ACATKR. 

Yon dainty wita I two of you to a eater 
To cheat nim of a dinner. 

B.jrFL Mad Lner, act ii. 
Or freeze in the warehonae, and keep company 
With the cater, Holdrnst. Massing. City Mad., ii, 1. 
When the toil'd cater home them to the kitchiu 

bringa. 
The cook doth cast them out, aa most unaavoury 

thinga. Drayt. PolyoU., S. xxy, p. llfiO. 

The word very frequently occurs. 
See Gifford*8 Massinger, vol. iv, p. 34. 

tMy lord, our catours shall not use the markett 
For our prorision, but some atrannger now 
Will take the vittailes firom him he Tiath bought. 

Plav of Sir I%omas More. 
iObaonator, Plaut. coquus nundinalis, Eid. qui eoem- 



ptoe h maceilo ciboa coqno traditad ooctunmi. w^mmf^. 
Diapenaier, qui arhette lea riandea. A cater: a 
ateward : he uiat bnyeth and provideth victnala. 



NomendsUor. 
t A cater, or hee that bnyeth the meate, obflonatar. 

Withali J>ictianarie, ed. 1608, p. 134. 

fCATER-COUSINS. Friends so fami- 
liar that they eat together. 

Inimtdtia eat inter eoa. They are not now cater- 
cousins. They are at diaaention or debate one with 
another. Terence in SngUsh, 1614. 

CATLING. The string of a lute or 
violin, made of cat-gut. 

What mnaic wiU be in him «-hen Hector haa knocked 
out hia brains, 1 know not : but I am sure, none ; 
unless the fidler ApoUo get hia ainewa to make cat- 
lings on. Tro. ir Or., iii, S. 

Simon Catling is therefore the name 
of a fidler, in Rom. and Jul., iv, 5. 
CATSO. A low-lived term of reproach, 
borrowed from the Italians by ignorant 
travellers, who probably knew not its 
real meaning. Used to signify a 
rogue, cheat, or base fellow : 
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Tliese be oar nimble tpfarited calsot tbat be* their 
evasions at pleasure. B. J<m. Bvery Mtm out, ii, 1. 
And so cnmiingW temporize with this canning catto. 

Wily heguiMi, 0. FL 

It 18 introduced as the exclamation of 
an Italian, in the Malcontent, 0. PI., 
iv, 22. 
CATZERIE, formed from the above. 
Cheating; roguery. 

lind looks 
like <me that is emnloy'd in eaUerie 
And crosbitinc : sucn a rosne, 8cc. 

Jew ofMaUa, O. PI., viii. 874. 

CAVALERO, or CAVALIER. Literally 
a knight ; but, as the persons of chief 
fashion and gaiety were knights, any 
gallant was so distinguished. Hence it 
became a term for the officers of the 
court party, in Charles the First's 
wars, the gaiety of whose appearance 
was strikingly opposed to the austerity 
and sourness of the opposite side. 

I'll drink to master Barddph, and to all the eatalem 
aboat London. 2 Hen. IV. 

fCAUDE. A word used by G. Peele 
apparently in the sense of care. 

And thon these ctaidea and Uboors seriouslie. 
Was in that worke not mentiuned speciallie. 

FeeWt £ffloffu«, 1S89. 

CAVIARE, CAVEAR, or CAVEARY. 
The spawn of a kind of sturgeon 
pickled, salted, and dried: derived 
from the Italian eaviale, or the barba- 
rous Qreek ica/3iapi, which signify the 
same. Made also sometimes of the 
spawn of other kinds of fish : botargo 
being a species of it. '' Camanum, 
ova piscium salita et exsiccata, ut 
Bturionum, mugilura, luporum,'* &c. 
Du CanffCj Gloss. It is now imported 
in great plenty from Russia ; but in 
the time of Shakespeare was a new 
and fashionable delicacy, not obtained 
or relished by the vulgar, and there- 
fore used by him to signify anything 
above their comprehension. Anchovies 
classed, at that time, in'^ the same 
rank. 

Tor the play, I remember, pleas'd not the mi"ion ; 
'twas cavtare to the general. Baml., ii, 2. 

How fashionable it was, appears in 
the following passage. Speaking of 
affected travelled men, it is said, 

A pasty of renison makes him sweat, and then swear 
that t£e only delicacies be mushrooms, capenre, or 
snails. EJ. BlounCa Obgert., 1620. 

Thus a novice is defined as one who 
knows it not : 



LKngK—w\ae— load— and vary— 

A smile is Tot a simpering novice ; 
One that ne'er tasted eaveare. 
Nor knows the smack of dear anchovis. 

B. /- M. PauioH. Madm., act v, p. S58. 
Thon dost not know the sweets of getiing wealth. 
As. Nor yon the pleasure that I take in spending it; 
To feed on caweare and eat anchovies. 

Muiu' L. Glau, O. PL, ix, 205. 

It is said of the affected imitator of a 
fine gentleman, that *' he doth learn 
to make strange sauces to eat ancho- 
vies, maccaroni, bovoli, fagioli, and 
eaciare, because he (the person he 
imitates) loves them." B* Jons. Cynth. 
Bevels, ii, 3. 

There's a fishmonger's boy with eaviar, sir, 
Anchoves, and potargo, to moke ye drink. 
Char. Sure these are modern, very modem, meats ; 
For I understand 'em not B. 4" Fl. BUUr Br., iii, 3. 

The following curious account of the 
actual produce of caviare, is taken 
from Dr. CruU's Ancient and present 
State of Muscovy, 8vo, printed in 
1698: 

Caviare, at cavajar, (by the Russians called ikary) is 
made of the roes of two different fishes, which they 
catch in the river Wulva, but especially near the dty 
of Astracan, to wit, or the sturgeon and the belluga. 
I will not pretend to describe the first, it beine too 
well known in these parts ; but the belluefa is a large 
fish, about twelve or fifteen foot long, without scales, 
not unlike a sturgeon, but more large, and incompara- 
bly more luscious, his belly being as tender as marrow, 
and his flesh winter than veal, whence he is called 
white-fish bv the Europeans. This belJi^^ lies in the 
bottom of tne river at certain seasons, and swallows 
many Uree pebbles of great weight to ballast himself 
against uie force of the stream of the Wolga, aug- 
mented by the melting of the snows in the spriuK : 
when the waters are asswaged he disgorges himself. 
Near Astracan. they catch sometimes such a quantity 
of them, that they throw away the flesh (though the 
daintiest of all fish) reserving only the spawn, of « hich 
they sometimes take an hundred and fifty or two 
hundred a'dght out of one fish. These roes they salt 
and press, and put up into casks, if it is to be sent 
abroad, else they keep it unpressed, only aUttle corned 
with salt. That made of tlic sturgeon's spawn is black 
and small grain'd, somewliat waxy, like potargo, and 
is called ikary by the Muscovites. This is also made 
by the Turks. The second sort, which is made of the 
roes of the belluga, or white-fish, has a grain as kirge 
as a small pepper-corn, of a darkish grey. The caviare 
made of this spawn, the Muscovites call jtrmeineka 
ikartf, because they believe it was first made by the 
Armenians. Both kinds they cleanse from its strings, 
salt it, and lay it up on shelving boards, to drain away 
the oily and most unctuous part ; this being done they 
salt it, press it, and put it up in casks containing 700 
or 800 weight^ and so senu it to Musco, and other 
places ; from thence it is transported by the English 
and Dutch into Italy. Tliat glew which is called 
ising-glass is made out of the beluga's sounds. 

P. 16S, &c. 

f CAVILL. A coif, or caul. 

Her golden lockes like Hernias sands, 
(Or then bright Hei mus brighter) 

A spangled eamll binds in with bands. 
Then silver morning ligliter. 

England i HeUeon, 1614. 

fCAVILLER. A cavalier ? 

F. Alas, alas 1 nnlesse 1 looke to my selfe I am in for a 
bird. Yonder fellows come lou'urdrs iiie suenring nnd 
staring Uke euviUer*. Terence in Ktiqliah, luU 
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GAUL. A thin membrane, found en- 
compassing the head of some children 
when born: Buperstitiously supposed 
to be a token of good fortune through- 
out life. These cauls were even 
imagined to have inherent virtues, 
and were sold accordingly ; nor is the 
superstition yet extinct, for advertise- 
ments for the sale of them are still 
not uncommon. Mr. Todd testifies 
the same. They are also considered as 
preservatives from drowning, and for 
that purpose are sold to seafaring 
people. 

Were we not born with amis upon our heads ? 
Think'st tbou, Chichon, to oome off twice a row. 
Thus rarely, from such danEerous adventures? 

Blvira, O. PI., xii, 212. 

Herrick speaks of them, as being sup- 
posed fortunate to the children who 
have them : 

For either sheet was spread the cauk 

That doth the infant's face enthrall 

When it is bom ; by some enstyl'd 

The luckie omen of the child. Hetper, p. 194. 

The webs of spiders were sometimes 
called eaules : 

His shelves, for want of authors, are subtilly inter- 
woven with tpiders' eaulet. Clitui'i Wkinuie*^ p. 7. 

fCAUL. A covenng of net-work under 
which the hair of ladies' heads was 
gathered. 

These ^litterine cauU of golden plate. 

Wherewith their heads are richly deck*d, 
Makes them to seem an angel's mate, 
III judgment of the simple sect. GouotCsF. Q. 
A ende to cover the haire of the head withall, as 
maidens use, reticulum crinale vel retiolum. 

Withais' Dictionaries ed. 1606, p. 217. 

CAUSE, first and second, &c. Terms 
in the art of duelling, fashionable in 
Shakespeare's time, and particularly 
ridiculed by him in the last act of As 
you like it : 

Faith we met, and found the quarrel was upon the 
Seventh cause. Am you like it, v, 4. 

The clown, who says this, afterwards 
enumerates the degrees of the quarrel 
upon the lie, to the number of seven, 
introducing it by saying, " sir, we 
quarrel in print, by the book, as you 
have books for good manners." The 
books chiefly ridiculed were those 
of Vincentio Saviola, entitled, "Of 
Honour and honourable Quarrels^" 
and that of Jerome Caranza, See 
Warburton's note on the above pas- 
sage. The causes are again men- 
tioned : 



Thejlff^ stud seeomi eamss will not serve my turn. 

L. L Lost, i, 8. 
A gentleman of the first house; of \}kt first and second 
eoMse. Bom. /■ JuL, ii, 4. 

CAUSEN. The old infinitive of to cause. 
Used by Spenser in the sense of the 
French causer to prate; to assign 
frivolous reasons. 

But he, to shift their curious request, 

Oan coMSsn why she could not come in place. 

F. q.. Ill, ix, 2«. 

CAUTELE, or CAUTELL. Caution, or 
deceit. 

But in all thinges thya eautell fhey use, that a lease 
pleasure hinder not a bigser. 
Bobinson*s Transl. of Sir T. Uor^s Utopia, 8vo, M, 6 b. 
Perhaps he loves you now ; 
And now no soU, nor eautsl, doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will. Haml., act i, se. 3. 

In him a plenitude of subtle matter 
Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 

Lover's Complaint, Sh. Supp., i, 758. 

To CAUTEL. To provide carefully, or 
artfully. 

It was wisely cauieled by the penner oi these savorr 
miracles. Led. of Popish Impost., 4to, I, S, 1(K». 

CAUTELOUS. Cautious; but more 
frequently artful ; insidious. 

You cannot be too eautelous, nice, or dainty 
In jour society here. 

B. 4- Fl. Wit at set. Weapons, act iv, p. 298. 
My stock being small, no marvel 'twas soon wasted; 
But you, without the least doubt or suspicion. 
If eautelous, may make bold with your master's. 

Mauing. City Madam, ii, 1. 
He is too prudent and too eautelous^ 
£zperience hath taught him t' avoid these fooleries. 

B.^Fl. Elder Brother, iv, 4. 

The note on the following passage 
says '^ eautelous IB here cautious, some- 
times insidious ;" but a little conside- 
ration of the context will convince the 
reader that artful or treacherous must 
be its meaning there. 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men eautelous. 

Old feeole carrions, and sudi sufiering souls 

As welcome wrongs. Jul. Csts., ii, 1. 

" Jf«i eautelous,^' and "priests" too, 
I fear, are there e.xpres8ly opposed to 

Honesty to honesty engag'd. 

So also in the followins : 

Your son 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With eautelous baits, and practices. Cor., iv, I. 

CAZIMI. An old astrological term, 
denoting the centre or middle of the 
sun. A planet is said to be in carimi 
when not distant from the sun, either 
in longitude or latitude, above 17 
minntes ; or the apparent semi- 
diameter of the sun, and of the 
planet. Kersey says 17 degrees, and 
the annptator on the Old Plays, who 
copies him, has raised it, by a new 
error, to 70 degrees. The term is 
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explained at large in Chambera's 
Dictionary. 

I'll find the cntpe, and AlMdaria, 
And know what planet it in mmms. 

Alinm., 0. PL. rii, 171. 

fCEASURE. Probably the Latin aewra, 
the rhythm of verse. 

BntO! what rich incomparable treanures 
Had the world wanted, had this modern glory. 
Divine dn Bartai, hid his heavenly ceasurUy 
Singing the mighty world's immortall story? 

Syltester't Du Bturtat. 

fCEDULB. A Bhedule. 

Havin{c bronght up the law to the highest point aninst 
the vice-roy of Sardinia, and that in an extraoroinarv 
manner, as may appear onto yon by that printed 
e^duU I sent you in my last, and findmg an apparent 
disability in him to satufie the debt. 

HoweWt FamilUtr Lettert^ 1660. 

fCELEBROUS. Famous. 

From the Greek isles, philosophy came to Italy, thence 
to this western world among the Dmydes, whereof 
those of this isle were roost eelebroiu, for wee read 
that the Oanls (now the French) came to Britanny in 
great numbers to be iDstructed by them. 

H<noeW9 Familiar Letten, 1650. 

fCENSE. A census. 

Vopiscos writes she was then of fifty miles circumfe- 
rence, and she had five hundred thousand free citizens 
in a famous een$e thai was made, which, allowing but 
six to evnr family in women, children, and servants, 
came to tnree milUons of souls. 

HoweWa Familiar Letters, 1660. 

CENSER. A part of the luxury of 
Shakespeare's time was to fumigate 
rooms with perfumes in a censer; 
which was also an appendage of that 
curiously famished place, a barber's 
shop. These censers of course were 
made with many perforations in the 
top, an allusion to which is seen in 
the following passage : 

What ! n^ and down, carv*d like an apple tart? 
Here's amp, and nip, and cut, and slisn, and slash, 
Like to a eeneer in a barber^s shop. Tarn. Skr., it, S. 

The use of a censer is exemplified in 
B. Jons. Eveiy Man out of H., act ii, 
sc. 4, and in Lingua, 0. PI., v, 199. 
CENSURE. Opinion. 

Madam, the king is old enough himself 

To give his censure ; these are no women's matters. 

9 Hen. IF, i, 3. 
Madam, — and you my mother— will yon go 
To give your eenmres in this weighty business ? 

Bick.m/iU2. 

Even a very favourable judgment : 

This and some other of his remarkable abilities, made 
one then give this censure of him ; that this age had 
bronght forth another Ficus Mirandula, fcc. 

Donne's Life, by Walton, beginning. 

A judical sentence : 

To you, lord Kovemor, 
Remains the eensure of this heUisu viUain ; 
The time, the place, the tQrture,~0 inforoe it 

Otkel., T, 2. 

To CENSURE. To give an opinion. 

Pardon, dear madam : 'tis a passing shame. 

That I, unworthy body as I am. 

Should censure tlius on lovely gentlemen. 



Jul. Why not on Protheus, as of all the rest? 
Lue. Then thus— of many good, / think him best 

Tioo Gent., act L 

The interpretation of to pass sentence 
is in that place erroneous; Julia is 
giving an opinion only. 
To pass sentence judically : 

Has censured him 
Already ; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. Meas. for M., i, 6. 

CENT. A game at cards; called also 
corruptly saint or sant. Supposed to 
be like piquet. 

The dnke and his fair lady. 
The beauteous Helena, are now at cent ; 
Qi whom she has such fortune in her carding. 
The duke has lost a thousand crowns. 

B. 4r Fl, Fbur Plays in one, yoL x. 

Called cent, because 100 was the 
game: 

It is not saint, but cent, taken flrom hundreds. 

Dumb. Kn., 0. PI., iv, 48S. 
While their glad sons are left seven for their chance 
At hazard} hundred and all made at sent. 

Witst O. Fl., viii, 419. 

Several illustrations of the game occur 
in that scene. Thus the lady asks 
him what is his game, to which he 
answers, "Madam, I am blank:'* 
Again, *'What*8 your game now? 
P. Four kings, as I imagine." Pre« 
sently, " Can you decard (for discard), 
madam ? Q. Hardly, but I must do 
hurt." — All these things certainly 
have much resemblance to piquet. 
Thus also. 

Cent for those gentry who their states have marr'd. 
That game befits them, for they must discard. 

Cotsw. Oames, C, 3 b. 

CENTURY. Used in the following 
passage for a party of an hundred 
men: 

A century send forth. 
Search everjr acre in the high-grown field. 
And bring mm to our eye. Lear, iv, 4 

Also for the number of an hundred : 

And on it said a century of pray'ra. Cymk., iv, 3. 

fCEREBRAND. A sarabande. 

The song ended, a eerebrand is danc'd : as the dance 
ends, musick is heard without. 

Wrangling Lovers, 1677. 

fCERE-CANDLE. A candle of wax ; a 
taper. 

Who in your temple 
Will light a cere-candle, or for incense burn 
A grain of frankincense ? Randolph's Poems, 1646. 

CEREMONIES. Ornaments of state 
and regal pomp. 

Disrobe the ima^s, 
If yon do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 

Jul. Ces., i, 1. 

Also, for prodigies : 

Of fantaity, of dreams of ceremonies. Ibid., ii, 1. 
Ceesar, I never stood on ceremonies. 
But now they fright me. Ibid., ii, k 
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GERTES. Certainly. 

And in condonon 
NonsoiU my mediaton ; for eertet, layi he, 
I hare already choten my officer. Oik., U 1* 

Certes, my lord^ said he that ihall I aoone. 
And give you eke good help to their decay. 

Very commoD in Spenser, and occa- 
sionally found in later authors. 
CESS. Measure or estimation. Pro- 
bably corrupted from cense. 

The poor jade is wrong in the withers out of all ceu. 

1 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 

Also, the census, or account of an 
estate : 

Though much firom out the mm he ipent, 
Mature with li^e it content. Herriek, p. 84. 

The verb to cess is still occasionally 
used ; but more frequently, to assess, 
CESSE, V. To cease. Cesso, Lat. So 
wntten by Spenser: 

For natural affection toon doth ceM», 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame. 

F. q., IV, ix. 8. 

fCHAFERNE. A sausepan. 

five hrasse pottes^ i^. hrasse pannes, iijj. ketUes, and 
one ck^feme. Itumtoiy.ieii, Stratfori-<M^Av<m MSS. 

To CHAFFER. To exchange. Dr. 
Johnson has remarked that this word 
is obsolete in the active sense. 

He cluffet*d chairs in which churchmen were set. 

Sp. Moth. Hub., 1169. 
-tLadies regard not ragged companie ; 
I will with the revenues of my cka/red church. 

lUtvmejrom Pertuustu, 1612. 



tTet knights and lawyers hope to see the day, 
Wbett we mar share here their possessions. 
And make inaentures of their entered skins; 



Dice of their bones to throw in meriment. Ihid. 

CHAFFER, was used also as a substan- 
tive, for goods intended to be ex- 
changed in traffic. 

He tooke toll throughout all his lordshippes of all 
suche persons as passed by the same with any cattel, 
ehaffre, or merchandize. HoHtuh., voL ii, Q, 6. 

CHAIN. A gold chain, as may be seen 
in many old pictures, and is still 
exemplified in the dress of the lord 
mayor and aldermen of London, was 
anciently a fashionable ornament, for 
persons of rank and dignity. Sir 
Godfrey, in the comedy of the Puritan, 
is very particular in ascertaining the 
worth and antiquity of his chain : 

Out I he's a villain to prophecy of the loss of mjchain. 
Tn-as worth above three hundred crowns. Besides 
'ta-as mv father's, mv father's father's, ray grand- 
father's huge grandfather's : I had as lief have lost 
my neck as the chain that hun^ about it my chain, 
my chain. Act iii, Suppl. to Sh., ii, 576. 

Afterwards he tells us that it had *' full 
three thousand links." In Albumazar, 
0. PL, vii, 152, a gold chain is men- 
tioned which cost two hundred pounds, 
besides the jewel. 



tif our gallantee of Englande might eany no more 
linkes in their cA^riMt, nor rin|ea on thor ftngen, 
than they have fought feelds, their neckes should: not 
bee very often wreathed in golde, nor their handei 
imbrodered with precious stones. 

Goston*i Schools of dime, 1679. 

Rich merchants also, who frequently 
lent out money, were commonly dis- 
tinguished by a chain. Hence vie 
read of an usurer's chain : 

What fashion will you wear the garland of? About 
your neck Uke an tuurer*s chain T or under your arm, 
like a lieutenant's scarf? Much Ado about A., ii, 1. 

All rich citizens were engaged in this 
traffic. Hence Belarius says. 

Did you but know the City's uturiet. 

And felt them knowingly. Cjfmb., iii, 8. 

When the dignity of the fashion had 
a little worn o£f, the chain became a 
distinction for the upper servant in a 
great family : 

Run, sirrah, caU in my chief gentleman •' th* chain of 
gold, expedite. Mad World, 0. PL, v, SS8. 

Particularly for stewards; Malvolio 
is therefore supposed to have one : 

Go. sir, rub your chain with crumbs. 

2W<.iV.,ii.8. 
Thou false and peremptory steward, pray. 
For 1 will hang thee up in thy own cha»n. 

Again, 

Pior. Is your chain right? 

Bob. It is both right and just, sir, 

Fot though I am a steward, I did get it 

With no man's wrong. Ibid., ui, 9. 

As soon as he expects the place of 
steward, he begins to talk of his chain. 
Act i, sc. 2. The steward's chain was 
also accompanied by a velvet jacket, 
Bussy D'Ambois says to Maff^ the 
steward of Monsieur, 

What oualities have you, sir, besides your choM, 
And velvet jacket .^ 



That's my nandsixe's chief genUeman, i* the chain of 
aold. That he should live to be a pan' 
look upon his chain, and velvet Jacket I 



An'c. Dr., iii, p. SiS. 
sman, i* the cktm 
« a pander, a 
t jacket! 
Middl. Mad World my Masters. 

fCHAIN-BULLETS. Chain-shot; bullets 
attached together by a chain and fired 
out of a cannon in that condition. 

My friend and I 
like two chain-bullets, side by side, will fly 
Thorow the iawes of death. 

Heywood's Challenge for Beautia, 1636. 

tCHALDRON. Part of the entrails of 
an animal. See Chaudeon. 

tCHALK. To know cheese from chalk, 
i, e., to be conscious of what is going 
on, or of one's interest. 

tBut I was ever better with forks to scatter, then with 
rakes to gather, therefore I would not have the townes 
men to mistake ch^ke for cheese, or Robert for 
Richard. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

He knowes chalks from cheese: he knowes on which 
aide his bread is buttered. 

WithaTs Dieticnary, ed. 1634^ p. S70. 

CHAMBERS. Short pieces of ord- 
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nance, or cannon, which stood on 
their breeching, without any carriage, 
nsed chiefly for rejoicings, and thea- 
trical cannonades, being little more 
than chambers for powder. They are, 
however, enumerated by authors 
among other pieces of artillery, and 
by the following passage seem not to 
have been excluded from real service : 

To serve brarelj it to come halting off, you know : — 
— ^To venture upon the charc*d ektmba-s bravely. 

2 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

It must be owned that the whole 
speech is jocular, and therefore might 
not require perfect correctness of 
military allusion. The stage direction 
in Hen. VIII, act i, 4, orders that 
chambers should be discharged on the 
landing of the king at the palace of 
cardinal Wolsey ; which very chambers 
occasioned the burning of the Globe 
play-house on the Bank-side; for, 
being injudiciously managed, they 
set fire to the roof, which was thatched 
with reeds, and the whole building 
was consumed. Ben Jonson, in his 
execration upon Vulcan, particularly 
alludes to this accident, and calls it 
the mad prank of Vulcan : 

Asaiust the Globe, the glory of the Bank j 
Which, though it were the fort of the whole porbh, 
flank'd with a ditch, and forc'd out of a manah, 
I saw with two poor chambers taken in. 
And lax'd. Works, vol. vi, p. 409. 

See also Prolegom. to Shakesp., p. 
315, and suppl., ii, 542. 
In the account of the queen's enter- 
tainment at Elvetham, p. 19, we find 
that there was '.' a peale of an hundred 
chambers discharged from the Snail- 
mount." Nichols's Progresses, vol.ii. 
At the ceremony of letting in the 
water to the great cistern at the New 
River Hesd, which was attended by 
sir Hugh Middleton, the lord mayor 
and aldermen, &c., "after a handsome 
speech, the flud-gates flew open, the 
stream ran chearfully into the cistern, 
the drums and trumpets sounding in 
triumphant manner, and a gallant 
peal of chambers gave a period to 
the entertainment." Howell, Londu 
nop, p. 11. 

The small guns still fired in St. 
James's Park, on rejoicings, are pro- 
bably of the very same kind. 



CHAMBER-FELLOW. Called in the 
universities a chum. One who jointly 
inhabited the same chambers with 
anotber. The same was also practised 
in the inns of court ; and Mr. Ed. 
Hey ward of Gardes ton in Norfolk, 
to whom Selden dedicated his Titles 
of Honour, is known to have been 
thus connected with that great lawyer. 
Ben Jonson, in his verses on that 
book, so mentions Heyward : 

He thou haat giv'n it to^ 
Thv learned ehambtr-ftUow, knows to do 
It true reapecta. Underwood, yi.p. 86S. 

Selden, probably, so addressed him 
in the first edition, which I have not 
seen. In the second he only alludes 
to that connection : 

Worthy air, that affection which thua nve yon, aome 
aiiteen yeera past, the first edition of the Titlea of 
Honor, was justly hred out of the jnost sweet oommu- 
nity oflife. and freedome of studies, which I then 
happUy e^joy'd with you. Ded,, 8d edit. 

CHAMBEREB. A wanton person ; an 
intriguer. 

Haply for I am blade. 
And have not those soft parts of oonversation 
That cktmherers have. Otk., iii, 3. 

Fall'n from a soldier to a chamherer. 

Countess of Pembrvk^s Jntomus, 1590. 

It can hardly be necessary to mention, 
that the word chambering occurs in 
our version of the New Testament in 
a similar sense. Rom. xiii, 3. 
fCHAMBER-LETTER. Letting of 
chambers appears to have been con- 
sidered a disreputable occupation. 

B. We are even closed up, betweene the dore and the 
wall, betweene an host and a whore. 
F. We want here but a scholler, an hackney man, a 
marshall, a custome house searcher, a ehamSfr-letter, 
a bargeman, and worse I cannot tell how to devise. 

Passenger o/Benvenulo, 1619. 

CHAMBERLIN, properly CHAMBER- 
LAIN. An attendant in an inn, equi- 
valent to the present head waiter or 
upper chambermaid, or both offices 
united ; sometimes male, sometimes 
female. Milton says that Death 
acted to Hobson the carrier : 

In the kind office of a ekamb^Un, 

Sliow'd him his room where he must lodge that night, 

Pull'd off his boots, and took away the light. 

On the Univ. (Jarrier, 1, 14. 
I had even as live the chamberlains of the White 
Hone had cdled me up to bed. 

Peele's Old Wire's Tale, i. 1. 

In the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
the chamberlain and other servants 
of an inn are ludicrously described 
as squires attendant upon the knight, 
who is the landlord : 
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The fint faigbt chamherUno, who will see 
Our beds prq>ar'd, and brint; iu snowy tbeets, 
Where never foounan Btretcli'd hia buttcr'd bams. 

AetS. 

The character of a chamberlaine is 
given at large by Wye Saltonstall, in 
the I8th of his Characters (1631), 
where some of his tricks are exposed. 
Among bis perquisites, was that of 
selling faggots to the guests. He is 
also said to be "secretary to the 
kitching and tapsty," t. e,, the tap. 
He also made the charge for the 
reckoning. The author concludes by 



But I ibrbeare any fiirtber description, nnce hia pic- 
ture ia drawne to the life in every inne. 

See Mr. Wharton*s ed. of Milton's 
smaller poems, p. 323. A chamber- 
lain was also a servant in private 
houses. See Johnson. 
tCHAMBER^TOOL. A close-stool. 
This term occurs in the Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A ekamheralooU or pot, laaannm et acaphinm. 

WithaVt Dictionaries ed, 1608, p. 205. 

CHAMFER'D. Furrowed: channelled, 
like a fluted column, which was the 
original sense. 

Cornea the breme winter with ekmnfred browi, 
Full of wrinkles and ftoaty fturrowa. 

Speni.t Febnarjft ^^ 

CHAMFRON. The frontlet of a barded 
war-horse ; usually armed with a spike 
between the eyes. Howel thus defines 
it, among the border of a horse: 
" Les bardes, — c'est-k-dire, toutes les 
pieces pour Tarmer, comme le chan- 
/rain, pi^ce de fer avec une longue 
pointe de fer au milieu, qui lui couvre 
et arme la face," &c. Vocabulary, § 
44. See Cham/rain, in the Manual 
Lexique of Prevot. See also Ivanhoe, 
vol. i, p. 26. 

CHAMOMILE. It was formeriy ima- 
gined that chamomile grew the more 
luxuriantly for being frequently 
trodden or pressed down ; and thia 
was a very favourite allusion with 
poets and other writers. Shakespeare 
ridicules an absurd use of it : 

For though the eamomiU the more it ia trodden on 
the faster it growa, yet youth, the more it is wasted, 
the sooner it wears. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

The above is evidently written in 
ridicule of the following passage, in 
a book then very fashionable, Lyiy's 
Euphues, of which it is a parody : 



Thongh the eamomiU the mare it ia trodden and nreaaed 
downe, the more it apreadeth; yet the violet the 
oftener it ia handled and touched the aooner it wither- 
eth and decaieth. Svpkues, aign. D, bl. let. 

Shakespeare showed his taste in ridi- 
culing an affected style, which was 
then very generally admired : 

That er'ry beast that can but pay hia tale 
May travel o'er, and like to eamomile, 
Flonrish the better being trodden on. 

Miseriet oflt^. M., O. Fl., r, 66. 

CHAMFER. Of uncertain meaning. 
I have found it only in the following 
passage. Perhaps caters, 

i keep ckampen in my novae can shew your loordship 
some pleaaure. Mad World, O. PI., t, 8SS. 

fCH AMPION. The old term for cham- 
pain, or flat country. 

The verdant meads are drest in green. 
The ehami^on fields with com are aeenj 
Wheat-ears do the snmmer crown, 
Harrcst b«riua to oome to town. 

Poor BoWn, 1694. 

fCHANCEABLE. Accidental. 

That they thought in the chaunetablt hittinff nppon 
any such verses, great foretokens <rf their fortunes 
were placed. Whereupon grew the worde of Sortea 
YiigilianaB, * * * which although it were a veiy vaine 
ana godles superstition. Sidney's Jpclogyfar Poetry . 

tCHANCEMEDLEY. The old law 
term for manslaughter. 

Manslaughter, otherwise called ekaneemedley, is the 
killing of a man feloniously, sc with a mans will, and 
yet without any malice forethought ; aa when two doe 
quarrell and fight together upon the sudden and by 
meere chance, without anv malice precedent, and one 
of them doth kil the otner ; this also is felony of 
death. Pb. 101. Br. Coron., 223. 

JkUton'e Country Justice, 1020. 

To CHANGE. To wear changes or 
variety of any dress or ornament. 

O that I knew this husband, which, aa yon say, must 
change his horns with garlands, [». $. must wear a va- 
riety of garlands on his horns]. Jnt. jr CL, i, %. 

CHANGELING. The fairies were sup- 
posed to steal the most beautiful and 
witty children, and leave in their 
places such as were ugly and stupid. 
These were usually called changelings : 
but sometimes the child taken was so 
termed : 

So, let's see ; it was told me I should be rich b^ the 
fairies : this is some changing. Wint. T., lii, 8. 

As the child found was a beautiful 
one, changeling must there mean the 
child stolen by the fairies, especially 
as the gold left with it is conjectured 
to be fairy gold. It certainly means 
so in the followins; passage : 

Because that she, as ner attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stol'n from an Indian king. 
She never had su sweet a changeling. 

Mids. N. Dr., ii. 1. 

The usual sense of the word is thus 
marked by Spenser : 

Yrom thence a faery thee unweetiitf reft, 
There as thon alepat in tender swadmig bud. 
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And her base dftn brood there for the left: 
Such men do elMumg^ings cell, lo chaanffed by fiieriet 
theft. F. Q., I, X, 66. 

tCHANKS. Shanken. 

An anseMike water of a manreUoot TirtHe asainst 

blearedneaa of the CTea, ctumkt, and boming with fire. 

lMpUm*» Thouiemd NoUMt Tkingt. 

tCHANNBL-BONE. The collar-bone. 
Used by Chapman, Horn. II., xvii. 

CUvicnla jngnlns, Cela. eompages eoUi cum trunoo, 
cA«tf, icAnif. Homer. kAi}£9^, Galeno. L'os da 

Kvion. Tlie channel hone : the necke bone or throte 
ne. NomeneUUor, 1686. 

CHANSON, PIOUS. What is meant 
by it, in the following wild speech, of 
Hamlet*B feigned madness, has been 
more disputed than it is worth. 

Why as by tot, God wot, and then yon know, it came 
to pasa, aa most like it waa,— the first row of iht pious 
ekanton will shew you more. JSiomJ., ii, S, 

The piouB chanson might mean a 
sacred song on Jephtha, which appears 
to be quoted. But the reading is 
doubtful; Pons chanson and Pans 
chansons are in the folios, both of 
which are apparently nonsense. Ham- 
let was perhaps intended to mix 
French and English, but both seem 
to have been corrupted by the players, 
or the printers. 
fCHAPS. The chops. 

Infeating all the flock, he tcarea and apoilea 
The ailly aheep, and ehap$ with blood beaoilea. 

rtr^7, Ay ncar«, 168S. 

tCHAPERON. A hood. 

The judgea meet in aom uncouth dark dungeon, and 
the executioner standa by, clad in a close dnrk gar- 
ment, hia head and face covered with a ekaperon^ 
out of which ther are but two holea to look through, 
and a huge hnk bumiBK in hia band. 

SowelCs Familiar Letlere, 1660. 

tCHAPILET. A chaplet. 

Make her a goodly ekapiUt of azur'd oolombine. 
And wreath about her coronet with aweeteat ^lentine. 
Drayton's Sk^herd't Garland, 1503. 
Spira, capitia omaroentum femineum, ex auro et 
gemmia, retrb adatringi aolitnm, Aacon. laidor. 
orAcyyls, Sayvt, Theocriti achol. Ruben d'or et de 
perlea Womena attire for the head, made of gold and 
pcarle, and used to be tied or fastened behind : aome 
call it a ekapilet. Nomenclaior. 

CHAPINEY,the same as CHIOPPINB. 

CHAPMAN. Now used only for a 
purchaser, or one who bargains for 
purchase, but anciently signified a 
seller also, being properly ceaptnan, 
market man, or cope man, one who 
barters with another. See Copeman. 
Sliakespeare has used it for a seller : 

Beauty ia bought by judgement of the eye, 
Mot uttered by base «&le of ekapmen^s tongues. 

Lov^s L. L., ii, 1. 

CHAPTER, or CHAPITER. The capital 
of a column. 

The oollomna hie, the ekaatere guilt vrith gold, 

The comiahfit enricht witii thi]^;a of coat l^^ene. 



In the translation of the Bible, 
chapter is frequently used in the 
same sense, as in Exod. xxxvi, 38, &c. 

There is no weight put upon the capitclla or chapiters 
of them, aa upon the other pillar'a head, for fear leaat 
tliey should be broken inpiecea. Coryal, i, p. 269, repr 

CHAKACT. A distinctive mark, as in 
arms. 

Even ao may Angelo 
In all hia dreasings, eharacts, titlea, forma, 
Be an arch-Tillain. Meas.for Meas., v, 1. 

A statute of Edw. VI directs the 
seals of office of every bishop to have 
certain eharacts, under the king's 
arms, for the knowledge of the 
diocese. 1 Ed. VI, c. 2. 
CHARACTERY. Writing; that which 
is charactered ; expression. Accented 
on the second syllable. 

Fanes use flowera for their chardetery. 

Mer» W. Ir.f ▼, 6. 
All my engagementa I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my aad browa. Jul. Cos., ii, 1. 

CHARE, or CHAR-WORK. Task- 
work, or any labour. Of uncertain 
derivation . See Tod d . 

And when tiiou'at done this chars I'll give thee leave 
To play till dooma-day. AnL /- (7A, v, S. 

Also iv, 13. 

I have yet one chars to do. Promos ^ Cassandra, i, 6. 
Hit hands to woll, and arraa worke, and women'a 
chares hee laid. Warner's Alh. Engl., ii, IL 

You are a trim gossip, go give her the blue gown, set 
her to her chare ; work, huswife, for your bread, 
away 1 %d Part Honest ffH., PL, iii, 479. 

Chare-woman is still used, for one 
hired to work by the day. 
To CHARE, or CHAR. To work, or 
do. 

All'« ehar*d when he la gone. Two Noble infiMi.,iii, 2. 

Air s char* d, means ''all is done; it 
is all over." '' That char is chared, 
as the good wife said when she had 
hang'd her husband." Ray^s Prov,, 
p. 182, who there conjectures char 
to be formed from charge, rar' 
anoKow^v. See Chewbb. 
CHARE THURSDAY. The Thursday 
in Passion week. Corrupted, accord- 
ing to the following ancient explana- 
tion, from Shear Thursday, being the 
day for shearing, or shaving, prepa- 
ratory to Easter. Called also Maundy 
Thursday. 

Upon Chare Thursday Chriat brake bread unto hii 
diaciplea, and bad them eat it, aaying it waa hia fleah 
and Dlood. SJupherd's Kalendar. 

Yf a man aake whv Shere Thursday ia called ao, ye may 
say that in holy cnirche it ia called Cena DonnrA, our 
liordea auper day. It ia abo in Englvahe called Sher 
Thursday, for in olde fadera davea the people wolde 
that daye ahere theyr hedea, anu clippe tlieyr berdea, 
and poU theyr hedM, and so make them hmeat agenst 
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Ester day. Far on Good Fryday tliey doo theyr I 
bodyes none eaie, bat tuSrt penaiinoe in niynde of 
Iiiiu, that that day lufEred his paasyon for all man 
kynde. On Ester even it is tyme to here theyr ser- 
▼yce, and after serryce make holy daye. Tben as 
Johan Beilet sayth, on Sker Thursday a man sholde 
do noil his here, and clype his berde, and a preest 
sholde share his erowue, so that there diold notnynge 
be betweene God and hym. 
Futtpol, quoted bf Dr, Wordaworth, w EeeUt. Biog., 
Tol i, p. 297. 

tCHARET, CHARRY. Old forms of 
chariot. 

The farther fhmi the san, the duller vrits. The com- 
mon people imagined the son to be carried about in a 
ekartt with horses. Pkaer's Virgii, 1600, mai^. n. 

Come pray tJiee oome, wee'l now assay 
To piece the scantness of the day : 
Wei pluck the wheels from th' ekarry of the sun, 
That he may giTe 
Us time to live : 
Till that our scene be done. Wild Bcereatiotu, 1654. 

CHARGE. To give a charge to the 
vatchmen appears to haye been a 
regular part of the duty of the con- 
stable of the night. Dogberry's 
charge is well known, which, curious 
as it is, appears to satisfy the watch- 
men, whose resolution is as useful as 
that is sagacious : 

Well, masters, we hear our charge: let us go sit here 
upon the church bench Hill two, and then all to bed. 

Muck Ado, iii. S. 
My watch is set — ekorge given, — ^and all at peace. 

Nno Trick to ektat tke Devil, 16S9. 

CHARGE-HOUSE. Conjectured to 
mean a free-school, by Mr. Steevens ; 
but more probably a common school, 
for at a free-school there is no charge. 
Used only, as far as I know, in the 
foUowing question to Holofernes the 
schoolmaster : evidently intended for 
affected language. 

Do you not educate youth at the ckatye-kouu on the 
top of the mountain f L. L. Lost, t, 1. 

CHARINESS. Caution ; scrupulous- 
ness. From ehaty, which, as weU as 
this derivative, is growing obsolete. 

Nay, I will consent to act any rillainT against him, 
that may not sully the ekariness of our nonesty. 

Mer W ir ii. \ 

CHARITY, ST. The allegorical pcr^ 
sonage Charity figured as a saint in 
the Romish Calendar, and conse- 
quently was currently spoken of as 
such by our ancestors. Ophelia 
sings. 

By Gis, and by SahU Ckarity. Hand., ir, 6. 

Gammer Gurton says. 

And hclpe me to my ncele, for God's sake, and St, 
Ckaritie. Gammer 0., 0. PL ii, 64. 

Spenser also speaks of her : 

Ah 1 dear Lord I and sweet Saint Ckaritg I 
That some good body once would pity me. 

B<i, May, 34?. 

CHARLES'S WAIN. The old name 



for the seven bright stars of the con* 
stellation Ursa Major. The constel- 
lation was so named in honour of 
Charlemagne. With the usual regard 
of our elder poets to chronological 
propriety, it is, in Fisher*s Fuimus 
Troes, put into the mouth of Brennus 
the Gaul, who took Rome. Yet 
Fisher was an academic. 

Worn the unbounded ocean, and eold climes 
Where CkearUt^s warn circles the northern pole. 

Amma Troes, O. PL, vii, 446. 

The editor of the old plays, there, 

and in vol. v, 259, explains it as the 

constellation Ursa Minor, which is a 

mistake. 

Charle Wane is used by Bp. Gavin 

Douglas. 

tNor can the searehing eye, m most admirable art of 
astronomie, ever yet uide, that a coach could attaine 
to that high exaltation of honour, as to be placed in 
the firmament. It is qtparently seen, that Cnaileshia 
Cart (which we by custome call Charles kis Wane) is 
most gloriously stellifide, where in the lane circum- 
ferenoe of hearen, it is a most usefull and oenefidali 
sea-marke (and sometimes a land-marke too.) 

* Trior's 1Forkes,l9S0, 

To CHARM. To utter musical sounds, 
whether by voice or instrument. From 
ciarma, Ital. 

Here we our slender pipes may safely charm, 

Spens. Skep. Kal. October, t, US. 
O what songs will I ekarm out, in praise of those 
valiantly strong-stinking breaths. 

Decker, OuVs Homb. Procem. 

Hence Milton's beautiful expression : 

With ekarm of earliest birds. Par. L., ir, 641. 

tCHARM-MILK. An old name for 
buttermilk. 

Iac seromun, agitatum. yoKx hpp&iat. Lait benr6. 
Butter milke : ckarmemilke. Noaunclaior, 1685. 

CHARMER. One who deals in charms 
or spells ; ma^cian. 

That handkerchief 
Bid an Egyptian to my mother give. 
She was a ekarmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people. 0th., m, 4. 

I fly unseen as charmers in a mist. 

Rdmus Troes, O. PL, vii, 497. 

In the Psalms, we read of the charmer 
who charms wisely, with a design to 
quell the fury of the adder. P«. 
Iviii, 5. 
fCHARNE. To churn. 

They are so practiied and inured in all kinde of bar- 
barisme. that they will milke one mare, and let another 
blood, and the blood and tlie milke they will ekama 
together in their hats or caps, till ther hsve made 
frnh cheese and creame (which the divell will scarce 
eate). Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CHARNICO, or CHARNECO. A sort 
of sweet wine. Supposed by War- 
burton to be derived from ehameca^ 
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the Spanish name for a species of 
turpentine tree. 

And here, neighbour, here'i a enp of ekameeo. 

2 Hm. n, ii, 8. 
Come my inestimable boJlies, we*U talk of your no^le 
acts iu sparlding ekamieo. 

Puritan, act it. Stutpl to Sk., y, «1«. 

It was prohably esteemed a fine wine, 
being introduced with sack in the 
first-cited passage, and in the follow- 
ing mentioned with anchoyies, which 
were then esteemed a great delicacy : 

And 's loon I'd undertake to follow her, 

L. Where no old ekamieo is, nor no anchoves. 

£.^FL Wit witkout Jf.. act it 
A pottle of Greek wine, a pottle of Peter«sa-meene, a 
pottle of ekanUeo. 

2d Part o/Hoaett Wk., 0. PL, iii, 467. 

It was probably a Spanish wine, being 
mentioned with others as such, in a 
work called Philocothonista. See the 
note on the above passage. Yet Mr. 
Steeyens asserts that Chameco is the 
name of a village near Lisbon. 
fCHAROKKOE. A corruption of the 
Italian sciroceo, the south-east wind. 

When the chiU ekaroUoe blows. 
And winter tells a heavy tale 

Ballad, ntk cent. 

CHARTEL. A challenge, or letter of 
defiance. From charta, Lat. The 
word now in use, but in a different 
sense, is cartel, from car telle, Ital. 
See Johnson. 

Chief of domeatie knights, and errant, 

lather for ekartel, or Tor warrant. 

Hudibr., 1. i, 81. 
You hod better haTe been drunk, and set in the stocks 
for it, when yon sent the post with a whole packet of 
ekartels for me. 

Lord Roo^ Letter to Lord Dorekeeter, 1669, p. 6. 

CHARY. Scrupulous; nicely cautious. 
See Chariness above. 

The ekariest maid is prodigal enough. 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 

HamLf i, 8. 
Nor am I ekary of my beauty's hue. 
But that I am troubled with the tooth-ach sore. 
Oeorge a Greene, 0. PL, iii, SO. 

CHASBOW. The poppy, Scotch. Writ- 
ten also ehasboU, ehesbol, and ekea- 
bowe. See Jamieson. 

The violet her fainting head dedin'd 
Beneath a sleepj ekaebow. 

Drummond, p. IS, ed. 1791. 

Gerard says, the plant was called in 
English poppy, or cheeae-bowles, p. 
400. A strange corruption ! 

CHASEMATE. See Casamate. 

fCHASE-PIECE. The cannon in a ship 
which was so placed as to be available 
in pursuing an enemy, placed no 
doubt on the bow. 

The eighth day, about 7 in the morning, Bnfrero with 



his fHgots came rowing towards the shfp, and being 
then caume that the ship could not worke, hee came 
in such sort tiiat she could have none but her ekase 



peeee to beare upon them, which lay so well to passe, 
that they sunke two of their frieots before they could 

!re by her sid< 
Ti^lor^e Worket, 16S0. 



they sunke two of their frigots before they couU 
boord her, and two more after tbey were by her sides. 



CHAUCER'S JESTS. Incontinence in 
act or language. Probably from t£e 
licentious turn of some of that poet's 
Tales. 

In good faith, no ; the wight that once hath tast the 

firuits of love, 
Untill her dying daye will long sir Ckaueer'e jests to 

nrove. Promos. /- Cassand., i, 8. 

So Harrington, on the licentious use 
of the word occupy : 

Lesbia doth laugh to heare sellers and buyers 
Cal'd by this name, substantial oceupjfersf 
Lesbia, the word was good while |ood folk us'd it, 
Yon mar'd it that with Ckawcer's jest abua'd it. 

Bpigr., B. i, £p. 8. 
Yet would he not play Gunid's ape. 
In CkoMoet's jest lest he snould uiape 
A pigsnye like himselfe. 

Verses prtfised to Coryat, Cow 11. 

CHAUDRON, or CHAULDRON. Fart 
of the entrails of an animal. 

, Add thereto a tyger's tfikoaiirtm, 
For the ingredients of our cauldnm. 

JfocA., iv, 1. 
How fare I f troth, for sixpence a meal wench, as well 
as heart can wish, with calves ekaldrons and chitter- 
lings. Honest Wk,, 0. PI., iii, 800. 

See Todd in Chawdron. 
To CHAUNE. To gape, or open. The 
word is Greek, however it got adopted 
here : x^^vaj, laxo, aperio. 

Oh, thou ail bearing earth. 
Which men do gape for, *till thou cramm'st their 

mouths. 
And choak'st their throats with dust: O ckamne thy 

breast, 
And let me sink into thee. 

Jnt. ^ Melt. Jne. Dr., if, 144. 

The editor of that work changed the 
word, because it was unknown to him. 
But CotgraTe has it, both in the French 
and English part, and Todd gives it 
as a substantive from Bp. Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE, or CHAWNE. A crack, or 
crevice. 

Anaximander is of opinion, that the earth waxing 
drie upon a long and extraordinarie drought, or after 
much moiit weather and itore of raine, openeth very 
great chinkes and wide ekawnes, at which the aire 
above with violence and in exceeding much quantitie 
entreth, and so by them shaken with a strong spiritk 
is stirred and moved out of her proper place. 

HoUantTs Jmmianus MareelliHus, 1609. 

CHAW. An old form of the word jaw. 
It occurs in that form in the transla- 
tions of the Bible, Ezekiel xxix, 4, 
and xxxviii, 4, but has been silently 
altered in the later editions. It was 
continued in the first part of the 18th 
centary. 
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tNow ihia inflexible poipose of hii grew the more eon- 
firmed ihroagh the coTetoiuneiie both of himeelfe, 
and of those aioo who oonyened then in the court, 
nping still for more, and nerer laying their ekmMi 
together, which did set him on and pricke him ever 
forward. HoUatuTs Ammumtu MareeUmu*, 1609. 

t Danieles after this, and Banimeres, when thus deluded 
they were retnraed fto the oonrt,] being vrith reproach- 
full tearmes reriled as dastards and cowards, faring 
like unto venimous serpents, which with tlie first blow 
are astonied, plucked up their spirits and whetted 
their deadly ehawes, purnosing as soone as possibly 
they could if it lay m tjieir power to be meet with 
him that thus escaped their hands, and to doe him 
mischiefe. Ibid. 

CHAWL. The jaw, or jaw-bone. 

Of an asse he caught the cktnue bone. Boehu.f 83. 

Cited by a writer in the Gent. Ma^., 
Feb., 1820, p. 1 16. The editor adds, 
" Pigs' chauU are to be had at every 
pork-shop." In Staffordshire, they 
are simply called ehavoU ; which would 
be a better term than the compounds, 
pigs^ -faces, or pigs^-chops, which are 
commonly used in London. 

CH£AP, Market. See Chepe. 

CHEAPSIDE CROSS. The cross at 
Cheapside, being much revered by 
the Papists, was proportionabiy de- 
tested by the Puritans. It was there- 
fore removed May 2d, 1643. In 
Randolph's Muses' Looking Glass, a 
Puritan calls it an idol ; — or rather the 
statue of the Virgin which was on it. 

She looketh like the idol of Cheapside. 

CHEARE, or CHEERE. Look ; air of 
countenance. 

No sign of joy did in his looks appear, 
Or ever mov'd his melancholy eiear. 

Drayton's Owl, 8vo, p. 1S92. 



With ckeare as thouah one should another whelme. 
Where we have fougnt and chased oft' with dartes. 

La. Surrey's Sennet on Winds. Castle. 

CHEAT-BREAD. Household bread; 
t. e., wh eaten bread of the second 
sort. This is fully explained by Cot- 
grave, who, under Pain, has pain 
bourgeois, which he renders ** crible 
bread, between white and brown, a 
bread that somewhat resembles our 
wheaten, or cheat/' Todd derives it 
from achet^ but that seems very 
doubtful. G. Mason, the censurer of 
Johnson, says, ''the finest white 
bread." 

No manehet can so weU the courtly palate please, 
As that made of the meal fetch'd nom my lertil leaze. 
Their finest of that kind, compared with my wheat, 
For whiteness of the bread, doth look like common 
cheat. Drayt. Polyolb.t xvi, p. 959. 

See Manchet. 

The poor cattle yonder are passinK away the time 
with a chetU lot^, and a bumbard of broken beer. 

B. Jons. Masqne qfAugurSt ?oL vi, p. 123. 



In the following it seems to indicate 
a fine sort, yet perhaps the speaker 
means that she shall be reduced even 
to the coarsest kind : she laments 
that she shall be, 

Without French wires; or cheat breads or quails; or 
a little dog; or a gentleman usher; or indeed any 
thing that's At fw a lady. 

Eastward Hoe, O. PI., iT. 281. 
tAs when salt Archy or Garret doth provoke them. 
And with wide laughter and a ckeeU-loafe choake 
them. Corbefs Poetiea Stromaia, 1648. 

CHEATER, is said, in many modern 
notes, to have been synonymous with 
gamester: but it meant always an 
unfair gamester, one who played with 
false dice : though the name is said to 
have been originally assumed by those 
gentry themselves. 

He*s no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater, he. (The 
hostess imm«iiately contrasts the expression with 
honest MUM.] Cheater call you hmi ? 1 will bar no 
honest man my house, nor no cheater. 

2 Hen. IT, u, 4. 

So, in Ben Jonson's epigram on 
Captain Hazard the cheater, his false 
play is immediately mentioned : 

Touch'd with the sin of false-pby in his punk. 
Hazard a month forswore his, and grew urunk. 

Anffr. 87. 

In several old books, it is said that 
the term was borrowed from the 
lawyers, casual profits to a lord of a 
manor being called escheats or cheats, 
and the officer who exacted them 
escheater or cheater. An officer of 
the Exchequer, employed to exact 
such forfeitures, and therefore held in 
no good repute, was apparently so 
called, at least by the common people. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be ex- 
chequers to me. Mer. W. W., \, 3. 

To CHECK. A term in falconry. To 
pause in the flight; to change the 
game while in pursuit, especiaUy for 
an inferior kind. 

And like the haggard check at er'ry feather 

Tliat comes before liis eye. Twel. N., ill, 1. 

CHECK, s. Base game itself was also 
called check; such as rooks, small 
birds, &c. 

To take your falcon from going out to any check, thus 
you must do : If she hath kill'd a cheek and has f(Mi 
thereoD, before you come in, 8u;. 

Gentl. Seer.y 8ro, p. 37. 
The free hagsard, 
(Which is that woman that ha^ wmg, and knows it. 
Spirit and plume) will make a hundrra cheeks 
To shew her freedom. B. ^ Ft. Tommt tamed. 

See Todd, Check, No. 5. 
fTo CHECK. To reproach. Used also 
as a substantive, a taunt. 
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Which beheld by Hector, he let go 
Tliis bitter eheek at him. Chtrnm. Horn, H, iii, 87. 

tCHECK-CLOUD. 

Not to diflmoant a ch$cke<iovd earthy heape. 
Or make loule passage by a poinard point. 
^ Sowlands* jBetrajfing of Chmt^ 1596. 

1 CHECK-LATON. Used by Spenser for 
' a kind of gilt leather, as he has defined 

it in bis View of Ireland, and probably 
' means the same here. 

Bat in a jacket, qnilted richly rare, 
' Upon ekeekltiUmf he was itianflrely dight 

/«.,Vl.yii,48. 

Tyrwhitt, on Chaucer, seems rather 
to make it the form of a robe, from an 
old French word, ciclaton; and he 
considers Spenser as mistaken in his 
idea of it. Yet Chaucer's words are, 
" his robe was of eielatoun," which 
surely implies Uiat it was made of a 
substance so called. [The word is 
derived from the Arabic, and signified 
originally a rich stuff which was 
brought from the East.] 
tCHECK-TEETH. The grinders. For 
cheek teeth. 

The other 6 on each side with three rootes, are the 

Kinder*, or cheekteeth. Lomatuu on Painting, 1698. 
mtes genuint, Cic. intimi, Eid. xpoyrjjpcv, m^iyovot, 
ow^ovurr^ftn. Denta mascheUeres. Thejawteeth 
or ckeeketeeth. Nomenclator. 

^ tCHECQUER-ROLL. A check-roll, or 
list of servants in the household. 

Firat, if any man being the kings swome servant (and 
his name in the chequer-roU of his houshold) under 
the degree of a brd, shall conspire with another. 

Dalten's CowUrey Jmtiee, 1«90. 

CHEEKS AND EARS. A fantastic 
name for a kind of head-dress, of tem- 
porary fashion. 

iV. uien thou can'st tell how to help me to ehetk$ 
oMd ears. L. Yes, mistress, very well. n. 8. Cheeke 
tmd core I whT, mistress Frances, w^ant you ckeek$ and 
eart t methinks vou have very fair ones. Ft, Thou 
art a fool indeed. Tom, thou knowest what 1 mean. 
Cio. Ay, ay, Kester; 'tis snch as they wear a' their 
heads. London Prod., iv, 8, Suppl to Sh., ii, 511. 

tCHEESE-TRENCHERS. Are referred 
to in old plays as having posies often 
inscribed on them. 

fCHEERS. Door-posts. 

AntsB, Yitra. ostiorum latera, Festo, Lapides vel 
arrectariautraQqae; ostiilatu8mnnientia.irapflurrd8fl«, 
Xenoph. aroBtun, Pollnci, rirrapa, Hesych. Poll. Les 
jambes, ou jambages d'un hois on porte. The doore 
postes, jambes, or cheeks of the doore. Nomenclator, 

tCHEERY. In good spirits. 

A yonng maid having married an old man, was ob- 
served on the day of marriaee to be somewhat moody, 
as if she had eaten a dish of chums, which one of her 
bridemen observing bid her be cheery, and told her 
moreover, that an old horse would hold out as long 
and as well as a young in travel. 

Witty Apothegms, 1669. 
Ben. Oda precious, madam, I am not so old yet to 
think it a trouble to wait upon ladies. Mine was not 
an age of that dBbaochery to make men old and de- 



crepid at thirty. I am upwards of threesoore, and 
Tet, ods precious, I am sound of limb and ckmry of 
neart. Ua, come lady. Wrangling Lovers, 1677. 

fCHEERlNG. A rural feast or merry- 
making. ^ 

Feasts wnich they called barley-feasts, wherein they 
did sacrifice for or with their barley, and so be the 
feastings, meetings, and cheerings calted in our barley- 
harvests at t^i# day. 

Withaie IHetumarie, ed. 1608, p. 84. 

fCHENIX. A measure of corn ; a 
bushel. The Gr. xo(pil. 

I wUl allow him pottle thickt with bran. 
Of badey-mesle a chems every day. 

SUtorie ofJUnno ondBcUama, 1638. 

fCHEESE. Suffolk cheese seems to 
have been notorious for its bad quality. 

Observations on April. 
Poverty and pride this Easter will go hand in hand, 
many wUl pinch their bellies to adorn their backs, and 

Ionng women tumble upon their backs to please their 
elJies. Many London prentices wiU be forc'd to eat 
Suffolk cheese, that their mastos daughters may be 
kept at a boarding-school. London Bewitched, 1708. 

fCHECKER-MAN. A player at chess. 

For Death hath been a checker^wuM 

Not many yeares agoe ; 
And he is such a one as can 

Bestow his checking so. 

Death*s Dance, an old Ballad, n. d. 

fCHEIREBOLL. 

That upon the ekeyrehoU hard beating his flat, 
Spiders owe all windows, he sware by Grods hUst. 

Heywood^s Spider and Flic, 1656. 

CHEPE. Market, Saxon. 

Nor can it nought our gallant prayses reape. 
Unless it be done in [the] stanng eheape. 

Bat. from Pom., sc. 1. 

As good ehepe is therefore exactly 
analogous to the French, aussi bon 
march6. 

That Tf there were a thousande soules on a hepe^ 
I wola bring them all to heven, as good chepe 



As ye have brought yourselfe on pugnmage. 

A«ri»'#,0.Fl.,i 60. 
But the sack that thou hast drunk me would have 
bought me lights as good cheap, at the dearest chand- 
ler's in Europe. 1 Hen. IF, ui, 8. 
Perhaps thou may'st agree better cheap now. 

Anonymous Play of Sen. V, 

Hence Cheapnde^ East Cheapo &c. 
CHERALLY. A liquor, bat of what 
sort is uncertain. 

By your leave, sir, I'll tend my master, and instantly 
be with you for a cup of cherauy tliis hot weather. 

B. f- n. Fair M. qfinn, ii, 8. 

Mr. Weber's conjecture is hardly 
worth notice. 
fCHERRY-BOUNCE. Burnt brandy 
and sugar ; or perhaps what we now 
call cherry-brandy. 

Burnt brandy very eood I hold. 
To keep in heat, ana force out cold; 
And if you chuse to drink it raw. 
Mix sugar which it down will draw : 
When men together these do flounce, 
They call the liquor cherry-bounce ; 
Yet no more difference in them lies. 
Than beiwixt minc'd and Christmas pies. 

Poor BiAin,VI^, 

fCHERRILETS. A term for the paps. 
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Then nature for a iweet aUurement lets 
Two smelling, tweUing, baahfnl cherty-Uti ; 
The which with raby-iednew being tip'd. 
Bo speak a virgin meny, eherry'lip'd. 
Over the which a neat sweet skin is drawn, 
'Which makes Xbeai shew like roses nnder lawn. 

WitU Beereations, 1664. 

Tlien those twins, thy strawbenj teates^ 

Curled, purled, ckerrtUlsf 

Mvester't Mirade of the Pmm, 1699. 

tCHBERUPPING. For chirruping, on 
the supposition, apparently, that the 
word is derived from cheer up. 

Come turn up the boats, let's put on our coats. 
And to Ben's, there's a ekeeruppina cup ; 

Let's comfort our hearts, every man nis two quarts. 
And to-mcnow all hands to' cut up. 

Tke OreenUutd Fojf^i, « haUad. 

CHERRY-PIT. A puerile game, which 
consisted of pitching cherry-stones 
into a small hole, as is still practised 
with leaden counters called dumps, or 
vith money. 

What man, 'tis not for gravity to play at ekerrtf-pit 
with Satsn. Twel. N., ui, 4. 

Nash [Pierce Penilesse], speaking of 
the disfigurement of ladies' faces by 
painting, says, 

ion may play at ckenj-pit in the dint of their cheeks. 

I have loved a witch ever since I play'd ekerrv-pit. 

Wtteh qf Ednumtan. 
Bis in favoured visase was almost eaten through with 
pock-holes, so that nalfe a parish of children might 
easily have played at cherry-pit in his face. 

Fenner't Compteri Com. W. i% Cent. Lit., x, 801. 

fCHESHIRE-ROUND. A rough dance. 

The fidlers, with their chaplets crown'd, 
Now gave the mob a CkesXire-round, 
To which, a doven paw'd the floor, 
And us'd the same steps o'er and o'er, 

Hudibrat Sedivivut, voL ii, part 4. 

CHESSNER. A chess-player. 

Yonder's my game, which, like a politic eheuntr, 
I must not seeme to see. 

Middl. Game at Cheu, act ir. 

CHEST. For a coffin. In very com- 
mon nse. 

But first, in Bnden's place, now laid in ekett^ 
Chnse yon some other captain, stout and wise. 

Fwrf. TastOt t, 6. 
Sleep'st thou yet here, foi^tfiil of this thing. 
That yet thy mends lie slun, not laid m chest ? 

Ibid., X, 8. 

Cheats is put also for the game of 
chess. O. PI., Y, 168. 
fCHESTS. The game of chess. 

Jouer eux esdiets, to play at eheitt or tables. 

Nomenelator, 1585, p. 894. 

CHEVERIL. A kid ; more commonly, 
kid leather. Chevreuil, Fr. 

A sentence is but a ehevcril glove to a good Mit ; how 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward 1 

Ttoel. K, iii, 1. 

This leather being of a very yielding 
nature, was often alluded to in com- 
parisons : 

Oh, here's a wit of eheterel, that stretches from an inch 
narrow to an ell broad ! Rom. ^ Jul., ii, 4. 

No chevaril stretching to snch prophanatioD. 

Tko Maids o/Morectuck, 1609. 



Thus a very flexible conscience was 
proverbially compared to it : 

He hath a conscience like a cheverePs sldn. JZiqf, 874. 
Which gifts— the capacity 
Of your soft eheverilcooadaict would receive 
If you might plesse to stretch it. Hen. ¥111, ii, S. 
He had a tongue for ev'iy Unguaee fit, 
A cheoerel conscience, and a searuiing wit 

Druf ton's OkI, Works, 8vo. p. 1S03. 

CHEYISANCE. Achievement ; action. 

But through this and other their miscreanoe. 
They maken many a wrong ehevisance. 

Spens. Bel May, 91. 
tHere, after they had well refreshed their bodies with 
meat, they came the next day to Callinisum, a strong 
towne of defence, and for rioi ehevisanee and quicke 
traflique a most delectable place. 

Holland's Jmrnianms MarceUinms, 1609. 

CHEWET, certainly meant a sort of 
minced or forced-meat pie; bat as 
prince Henry, when he calls Falstaff 
chewet, is reproving him for unseason- 
able chattering, interrupting grave 
business, 

Peace, ehoioet, peace. 1 Ben. IF, ▼. I. 

it is more likely that he alluded to the 
chattering bird, called in French 
chouHte, by us chough, or jack-daw. 
Common birds had always a variety 
of names. 

As for the other chewet, Cotgrave uses 
it to explain the French word ^oti^e/^^, 
thus, <' a little round pie, resembling 
our ehuetJ*^ Lord Bacon mentions 
chuets, in his Natural History, and 
calls them minced meat. In the fol- 
lowing proverbial line, bird or minced- 
pie may suit equally well : 

Chatting to diidyng is not worth a ehmet. 

Heywood^s Poems, 4to, 6, 4. 

CHEWRE, only a corrupt form of 
chare. A task, or business. I have 
little doubt that it was pronounced 
cheer. 

Here's two ehewres ehem'd; when wisdom is employed 
Tis ever thus. B. jr Fl. Low's Cure, iii, 8. 

•'. e., "Here's two chares chardy^ 
two businesses done, two points 
gained. Cheer is very likely to be 
said for chare: as it frequently is, 
even now, for chair. 
CHIAUS. An officer under the Turkish 
government. 

Sandys writes it chausCy and thus 
defines it : 

Of the other Jemoglans some oome to ehoMMS; who 
go on embassies, execute commandementa, and are as 
pnrsivauts, and under sherrift attoiding the imploy> 
ment of the emperour — and on the courts of justice, 
soliciting also the causes of their clients. 

Sandy^ Tratels, p. 48. 

In 1609, a chiaus was sent by sir 
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Hobert Shirley from Constantinople, 
u'ho, before his employer arrived, had 
chiaused (or choused) the Turkish 
and Persian merchants out of four 
thousand pounds, and had decamped. 
The affair was quite recent when 
Jonson's Alchemist appeared, 1610, 
who thus alludes to it : 

D. What do yoa think of me? 
That I am a ehiaus ? 

face. What'ithatP 
D. The Tark [who] was here. 
Ab one would say, do yon think I am a Turk? 

Alck^ i, 8. 

And afterwards, 

Tliis is the gentleman, and he's no clAaau, Ibid. 

"The Turk," says Mr. Gifford, "was 
probably little conscious that he bad 
enriched the language with a word, 
the etymology of which would mislead 
Upton, and puzzle Dr. Johnson." He 
might have mentioned Skinner, and 
others also. 

Hence therefore to chouse, which is 
the same sound in different letfers ; 
and which, while the fact was re- 
membered, was written chiauae. As 
by Shirley, quoted by Mr. Gifford; 
and by Gayton, Festiv. Notes, B. iv, 
chap. 16 and 18, chiauze. So capri- 
cious is often the origin of words, 
and so dangerous to etymologists. 
Rvcant writes it chiause. 
CHIBBALS, or CHIBBOLS. Onions. 
From ciboule, Fr. 

As at St. James's, Greenwich, Tibbaals, 
Where the acorns plump as ekibbalt 
Soon shall, &e. 
B. Jons. Gifne* Metam.t a Masque, voL vi, p. 7S. 

fCHICKlN. The Italian coin a sequine. 
^ See Chiquinib. 

Finally, they made him nddie and blinde, by disburs- 
ing unto him an hundred ehiekitu of very good golde, 
then they honourably dad him, with episcopall roabes. 
and adnsol him, that whither they should conduct 
him, keeping silence, and stukding with a Idode of 
reverence. Passenger of BenvemUo, I61i. 

To CHIDE. Sometimes merely to make 
a noise, without any reference to 
scolding. It means here the cry of 
hounds: 

Never did I hear 
Such gallant chidina ; for besides the groves. 
The sides, the fountain, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all a mutual err. Mids. N. Dr., iv, 1. 

1 take great pride 
To hear soft music, and thy shrill voice chide. 

Humour out tf breath, cited by Mr. Steevens. 

In the following passage either sense 
may do : 

lean 
With as mneh patience hear the mariners 
Chide in a stonn. Muses' Lookiug GL, 0. R, iz, 201. 



To CHIEVB. To succeed ; to proceed ; 
as in the phrase, " Faire ehieve you," 
which Coles renders, opus tuum for- 
tunet DeuSf spiret lahori tuo 

You have us'd a doctor fane worse, and therfore look 
for ill ehieoinff. Ufysses upon Ajax, D, 2 b. 

tFor apparant it was, that if they cKieted well in this 
enterprise, they would make fonle worke, and commit 
some notable carnage among them. 

Holland's Ammianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

CHILD. A youth trained to arms, 
whether squire or knight : derived by 
some from the Saxon did, a prince. 

Child Rowland to the dark tower came. Lear, iii, 4 
And yonder lives the child of Elle, 
A young and comely knight 

Percys Ane. Ballads, i, 109, 

See his annotation prefixed to Child 
Waters, vol. iii, p. 54. Sir Tristram 
in Spenser is called child Tristram, 
immediately after being dubbed a 
squire : 

So he him dubbed, and his 'squire did call. 
Full glad and joyous then young Tristram grew. 

After which it is subjoined, 

Chyld Tristram pray'd that he with him might go 
On his adventure. Spens. F. Q., V^ ii, 86, 86. 

On this account, Mr. Todd inchnea 
to think that the title belongs to a 
squire, and not to a knight ; though 
he confesses that it may be found 
applied to the latter, in the old bal- 
lads and romances. But prince 
Arthur, in his own Spenser, was a 
complete knight, and of him his 
author has said expressly. 

The noble ehilde, preventing his desire, 
Under his club with wary boldnesse went. 

F. q., VI. viii, 16. 

See also V, xi, 8. 

Upton has asserted that cniht, or 
knight, in Saxon, meant also child ; 
but we see that a squire might be so 
styled. Childe Harold has lately 
made the term very familiar. 
To CHILD. To bear children. Childing 
women was a common expression for 
lying-in women. 

The spiinir the summer, 
Tlie ehUding antnmn, angiry winter, chanee 
Their wonted Uveries, Mids., ii, 2. 

In the above passage childing means 
fruitful. It is cited several times 
from Heywood, as 

And at one instant she shall ehild two issues. 

Silver Age. 
This queene Qenissa childing died. 

Wamtr's Alb. Engl^ iii, 18. 

Drayton uses it also, of Elflida : 

Who having in her youth of ehUding felt the woe, 
Her lord's embraces vow'd she never more would 
know. Palgolb., Song xii, p. 803. 

Childing plants were those now 
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termed by the botaniBts proliferous, 
in which one flower rises within or 
around another, and sometimes se- 
veral. 

FDithennore there ii another pritty doable dftisie, 
mliich 4]ifferB firoin the flnt described only in the 
floure, which at the tides thereof puts forth many foot- 
stalkes carrying also little double flnures, being mostly 
of a red colour, so that each staike carries as it were 
an old one, and the brood thereof: whence th:y hare 
fitly termed it the chxlding daisie. 

Gerard* JXfri., p. 686. 

CHILD, for a young person. This, 
says Mr. Warton, was anciently re- 
strained to the young of the male 
sex. Thus the children of the chapel 
signifies the boys of the chapel, &c. ; 
and in Lord Surrey's translation of 
the second book of Virgil, for pueri 
innupt€eque puella Baera canunt, we 
have 

Children and roaida that holy carols snng. 

And for puer Jscaniiu, 

The eJUUe Julus. Hut. of Poetr., iii, 23. 

From a passage in the Winter's Tale, 
Mr. Steeyens has maintained that the 
contrary was the usage, where it is 
said, 

A Tcry pretty beame, 
A boy, or a cAiM, I wonder. Act iii, sc. 8. 

But this may perhaps be rather re- 
ferred to the simplicity of the shep- 
herd, reversing the common practice, 
than taken as an authority for it. As 
to a general reference to the usage of 
9ome counties, it cannot have much 
weight. 
fCHILD-GREAT. Great with child. 

Swines bread, so used, doth not onel y speed 

A tardy labour : but (without great need) 

If over it a ehiid-^reat woman stride. 

Instant abortion often doth betide. Dw Bartat. 

CHILDERMAS DAY. It was a popu- 
lar superstition, which in the remote 
parts of the island is not yet extinct, 
that no undertaking could prosper 
which was begnn on that day of tlie 
week on which Childermas, or Inno- 
cents' day, last fell. 

Friday, ouoth-a, a dismal day 1 CkiidermU'day this 
year was Friday. 

Sir John Oldcattle, part i, Sufpl. to Sh., n, 297. 

Bourne thus speaks of it : 

According to them it is very unlucky to begin any 
work upon Ckildermast-dav ; and what day soever that 
falls on, whether on a Munday, Tuesday, or any 
other, nothing must be begun on that day through 
the year. Obs. on FoptUar Jnttq., ch. 18. 

CHILDNESS. Used once by Shake- 
speare, for childishness. 

And, witii his varying childnesi, cures in me 
Thought! that would thick my blood, ffint. Tale, i, S. 



fCHILD-WIFE. A woman who has 
borne children. 

But the law selfe doth openly discharge and deliva 
this holj ekiUwi/e from the band of the Isw, whan it 
sayeth m the third boke of Moses entitled Leviticus : 
If a woman have conceived, and borne a manchilde. 
See. Paraphrase ofBrasmuty 1648. 

CHIN-CLOUT. The muffler formerly 
worn by females. 

If I mistook not at my entrance there hangs the 
lower part of a gentlea'oman's gown, with a mask 
and a ehi»-cUmt. Mad World, 0. PL, v, SOS. 

It is afterwards said of the lady, 

She wears a Unen cloth about her jaw. Ibid.^ p. 870. 
-f Her loose gowne, for her looser body fit. 
Shall be adored with a flash of wit, 
And firom the chin-clowt, to the lowly slipper. 
In Heliconian streames his praise shall dip her. 

Jhylor't fforkee, 16S0. 

CHINESES. Formerly used for the 
Chinese, and even later than the 
times of Shakespeare. Thus Milton, 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons lig^t 

Par. Lost, iii, 4S8. 
And the account of the Chineses is not hard to be re- 
conciled with that of the Septoagint. 

Tillotson, Serm. 1. 
But for this let them consult the king of France's late 
envoy thither, who gives no better account of the 
Chineses themselves. 

Locke, I, i, § 8. Bssay on H, Vnd. 
And the CMneses now, who acoonni the world 
8,2«9,000 years old, or more. Ibid., II, 14, *30. 

Something of this I have seen in some places, but 
heard more of it from others who have uved much 
among the Chineses ; a people whose way of thinking 
seems to lie as wide of ours m Europe as their covntiy 
does. Sir Win. Temple on Gardening, vol iii, p. S20. 

f CHINKY. Full of cracks or crevices. 

Those rays that do but warm von in England, do half 
roast us here; those beams that irradiat onely, and 
guild your honey-suckled fields, do scorch and parch 
this ehiniy gaping soyL HoweWsPiimiliarLetters^KO. 

CHIOPPINE. A sort of high shoe, 
formerly worn by ladies: or rather 
a clog or patten, as Coryat says, 
" They weare it under their shoes," 
loc, infr. dt, 

By*r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven tbaa 
when I saw you last, by the altitude o( h chioppine. 

Etunl., ii, S. 

The derivation is Spanish, (chapin.) 
The wear of them is found most fre- 
quently attributed to Italian ladies : 

The Italian in her high ehopeene. 

Heyw. ChaUenffe of Beauty, act ▼. 

Venice was more famous for them 
than any other place, and they seem 
to have been carried there to the 
greatest excess, where walking was 
least required. 

Tis ridiculous to see how these ladvs crawie in and 
out of their gondolas, by reason of their ehoppines, 
and what dwarfs they appeare, when taken down firom 
their wooden scafiolds.— Courtezans or cititens may not 
weare ehoppines. Etelyn*s Jownal, 1646, vQl.i, p. 190. 

As for the women here, [at Venice] they would gladlj 
get the same reputation that their hnsbands have, of 
being tall and handsome, but they overdo it with their 
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horrible eioppim^ or high shoot, which I have often 
•een to be a fiill half yard high. 

LaueWs //oly, part ii, p. 880. 

See also his discussion on the incon- 
Tenience and use of them. 
Massinger spells it ehapin, according 
to the etymoloey : 

I am don — Bome mtuio— 
Tnke my eh^m oflC. So, a lusty strain. 

Renegado, i, S. 

Their Spanish origin is also alluded 
to by Ben Jonson : 

For that 
He has the brafest device (you'll lore him fort) 
To say he wears dopfinoty and they do so 
Id Spain. DeviVs a» As9t iii, 4. 

The person spoken of was to be dis- 
guised as a Spanish lady, in which 
dress he appears, act iy, sc. 3, and 
talics of the fashion of eioppinos ac- 
cordingly. The intimate connection 
between Spain and some parts of Italy 
accounts sufficiently for the quick 
adoption of the fashion in the latter 
country. In Marston's Dutch cour- 
tezan, their construction is partly 
explained. *'Dost not wear high 
cork shoes : chapines?" D, 4. Coryat 
calls them chapineys, and describes 
them as made of wood covered with 
coloured leather, and sometimes even 
half a yard high, their altitude being 
proportioned to the rank of the lady ; 
80 that they could not walk without 
being supported : this was at Venice. 
Cor. Crudities, vol. ii, p. 37, repr. 

And for a speciall preheminence [the tragic actors] 
did walke upon those high corked shoes or pantofles, 
which they now call in Spaine and Italy thoppini. 

Putignham., Art of Poes., cli. xv, b. L 

It is odd enough that no correspond- 
ing word is found in such Italian 
dictionaries as I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult : not even cioppino, 
which, on the authority of Jonson, 
added to the evidence of its form, 
we might have supposed to be the 
word in that language. 
Hall writes the word, chippins. 

What an irregular height doth Venetian chippins 
mount them to 1 Parad., iii, p. tf7< 

tCHIP-CHOP. Chattering ^ gabbling. 

The sweet Italian, and the chip-chop Dutch, 

I know, the man i' th moone can speake as much. 

Tavlor^t Worke$y 1630. 
Then as great Maro, and renowned Naso, 
Brave Homer, Petrarke, sweet Italian Taaso : 
And numbers more, past numbring to be numberd. 
Whose rare iuTentions never were incumberd. 
With our outUmdish dap- chop gibrish gabbling : 
TV) fill mens eares with unacquainted rabbling. Dnd. 

tCHIP-AXB. "A ehip'oxe, ascia." 



WithaU Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 
131. 

tCHIPPING-KNIFE. "A chipping^ 
knife to chip bread with, culter 
panarius." TFithaW Dictionarie, ed. 
1608, p. 178. 

CHIQUINIE. A sequine; an Italian 
coin. Coryat estimates its value at 
eight shillings and eightpence half- 
penny of the English coin of his 
time. Vol. ii, p. 21, repr. 

CHI RE, v., probably the same as to 
chirre. To make an obscure noise. 

What tho' he chirtt on purer manchet's crowne. 

HaU, Sat. r, 9. 

tCHIRPING-CUP. A merry cup, or 
glass ; one which makes you chirp. 

I thank you for your last society in London, but I am 
surry to have found Jack T. in that pickle, and that 
liee had so far transgressed the Fannian law, which 
allows B ehirping'aip to satiat, not to surfet, to mirth, 
not to madnes. HoweiPg Fkmiliar Letters^ 1660. 

T0 CHIRRE. To chirp. A word meant 
to express the indistinct noise made 
by some birds. 

Yon do affect as timorousljr as swans, 
(Cold as the brook they swim in) who do bill 
with tardy modesty, and chirring plead 
Their constant resolutions. 

Olapthomt's Argalns and Parlhema, ito, C, 4 

Said also of the murmur of turtles. 
Also of grasshoppers : 

But that tiiere was m place to stir 
His spleen, the chirring grasshopper. 

Semdt P' iSo. 

To chirp is now the word in use. See 
Junii Etym. in Chirre. 
tCHITTER. To chatter, as a sparrow. 

The fethered sparrowe cald am I } 

In swete ana plaasaunt spryng 
I greatly doe deught, for then 

1 chitter, chirpe, and syng. 

KendaW* Flowers of JSpigrammeSt 1677. 

fCHITTERLINGS. The smaU en- 
trails. 

Fanse, on le gras boyau. A fat gut or eUtterUng, 
(and as some say) a tripe. NomeneUUor, 

tCHIVE. A chip. 

These diseases happen specially to masons, millers, 
carpenters, wri^hts, and smithes: for if any chive, 
chip, or dnst skip into the eye, and through negligence 
be left behind, it will incarnate upon the tuiiicle 
salvatrice, and then can you not cure the eye but by 
removing and drawing the said chive. 

Barrough's Method ofPhysiek, 1«24. 

fCHIVAN. To play the chivan, to 
run away precipitately. 

Well shot, well shot, said Bobin Hood then. 

That shot it was in time : 
And if thou wilt accept of the plare. 

Thou shalt be a bofd yeoman of mine. 
Go play the chivan^ the stranger then said. 

Make haste and quickly go, 
Or with my fist, be sure of this, 

I'll give thee buffets sto*. 

BaUad qf RoUn Hood and his Cousin Scarlet, 
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fCHOAK-PEAR. A coarse kind of pear. 

Pet. ks, but the devQ take tlicc and thy almond nuU, 
if these be they. Bat it it no matter! I will give 
thee a dish of ehoak-peart, which will do thee a great 
deal of good, and as yon hke these, you sliall have 
more, for 1 have anew for thee. 

J Battle for the Breeches, d. d. 
Eaphnes not « little amazed with the disconrteona 
speech of Philantna, whom he saw in saeh a burning 
feaver, did not apply wsrme clothes to continue his 
sweat, but gave him oolde drinke to make him shake, 
either thinking so strange a malady was to be cured 
with a desperate medicine, or determining to use as 
littie art in phisick, as the other did honesty in friend- 
ship : and therefore in stead of a pill to purf^e his hot 
blood, he gave him a ehoaie-peare to stop ms breath, 
replying as followeth. 

Lille's Euphnes and huEfig1ani,\9S&. 

fCHOAK-PLUM. A similar plum. 

The spider's tale (quoth thant) semth a choking rAol-e- 
plum. EeywowCe Spider and Flie, 1566. 

fCHOAK-WORT. A plant. 

The Ldbians cali'd it Reena, which implies 
It makes them dye tike birds twixt earth and skyes; 
The name of ehoak-wort is to it assign'd. 
Because it stops the venom of the mind. 

ftylor'* Wortet, 1630. 

To CHOP. Was used somewhat in the 
sense of our word to pop. 

As flise at libertee in and oat might chop. 

Heywo<kP* Spider and File, 15S6. 

fTo CHOWRE. To grumble or mutter. 

But when the crabbed uuree 
BesimiM to chide and chcwre. 

Tur^erviWs (hid, 1667, f. 122. 

CHRTSOME,CHRYSOM,orCHRISME. 
*' The face-cloth, or piece of linen put 
upon the head of a child newly bap- 
tised." Kersey. Also, chrisoms, " In- 
fants that die within the month of 
birth, or at the time of their wearing 
the chrisom-eloath." Ibid. 
The best account is in Blount's GIosso- 
graphy, as it notices all the senses in 
due order : 

Chrisotne (k yptw) signiftes properly the white cloth 
which is set by the minister of baptism upon the head 
of a child newly anointed with chrism after his bap- 
tism : now it is vulj^ly taken for the white cloth put 
about or upon a child newly christened, in token oi 
his baptism ; wherewith the women use to shroud the 
child, if dyini; within the month; otherwise it is 
usually brought to chnrch at the day of purification. 
Chrieoms, in the ItiUs of mortalitv, are such children 
as die within tlic month of birth, because during that 
time they use to wear the chiisom-cloth. AdA in 
some parts of England, a calf kili'd before it is a month 
old, is called a chryeom-calf. 

Infants were so called in the registers 
and bills of mortality : 

When the convulsions were but few, the number of 
ehrieome and infmnts mas greater. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality, cited in Johns. Diet. 

Hence it is plain that in the following 
passage we should read "chrisom 
child,** unless Mrs. Quickly be sup- 
posed to disfigure the word. 

'A made a finer end, and went away, an it had been 
any chrisoM*d child. Hen. V, ii, 8. 



Chrysome child is used where no sus- 
picion of misuse can apply : 

Doe not confess yon are a lieutenant, or yon am 
Antient, and no man will quarrel w'ee ; you 
Shall be as secure as ehrysome children. 

Shirley's Douhtf Heir, ii^ p. 16. 
And woold'st not join thy halfpenny 
To tend for milk for the poor ehrisomte. 

ri^, 0. PL. viii, 608. 

The original use of the chrisme cloth 
was to prevent the rubbing off the' 
chrism or holy unguent, a part of the 
old baptismal office. 
It afterwards came to signify a white 
mantle thrown over the whole infant, 
which became in some places the per- 
quisite of the clergyman. 

Ifadsm, the preacher 
Is sent for to a diurching, and doth ask 
If you be ready, he shall lose, he saya. 
His chrysome else. City Match, O. PL, ix. S53. 

In the liturgy compiled by Cranmer, 
Ridley, &c., in the second year of 
Edward YI, the following was part of 
the office of baptism : The child, if 
not weak, was to be dipped three 
times ; first on the right side, then on 
the left, and lastly with the face to- 
wards the font. After which, the 
godfathers and godmothers were to 
take, and lay their hands on the child ; 
and the minister was to put upon it 
the white vesture, or chrisom, saying. 

Take this vhite vestwre, for a token of the innooency, 
which, by God's grace, in this holy sacrament of 
b^tism, IS given unto thee ; and fat a sign whereby 
thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to innocency of hving; that after this transi- 
tory life thou mayest be partaker of the life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 
Lhesofthe Compiiers cf the LUurgy, Appendix, p. cUv. 

This, as well as other ceremonies, was 
struck out at the revisal of the Liturgy 
in 1551, p. clxzxiv. The French 
word for the baptismal oil was eresme 
or crime ; for the chrisom cloth, eres- 
meau. See Cotgraye in both those 
wordsy who further illustrates what 
is here said 
CHRIST-CROSS. The alphabet was 
called the Christ-cross row, some say 
because a cross was prefixed to the 
alphabet in the old primers ; but as 
probably from a superstitious cus- 
tom of writing the alphabet in the 
form of a cross, by way of charm. 
This was even solemnly practised by 
the bishop in the consecration of a 
church. See Picart's Religious Cere- 
monies, vol. i, p. 131. It was also 
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termed iu French eroix de par Dieu, 
It vas prououDced cris-cros, Shake- 
speare calls it the cross-row. 

And from the cro»-n>w plucka the letter 6. 

Rick. HI, i, 1. 

The mark of noon on a dial is in the 
following passage jocularly called the 
Christ-cross of the dial, being the 
figure of a cross placed instead of xii. 

Fall to your bosinefli roundly ; the feacne of the dial 
ii apou the Ckrisl-erou of noon. 

Furitan, it, 2. Suppl to Sk., ii, 607. 
^Christ's CTOU ii the ehrist-eross of all our happineM ; 
it delivers as from all blindncM of error, uid enriches 
our darkness vrith hght Quarles** BmbUnu, 

tCHRIST-CHURCH-BELLS. The name 
of an old dance. 

Ckrut-chnrck belU. The man dances to the contrary 
woman, and turns her with his right-hand; then takes 
his own partner with his left-mmd, and turns her 
round ; then stands in his place till the other man 
hath done the like ; then take hands all four, aud turn 
round, and clap with right-hand and left, then cast 
off, and so on. Naeett Academy of CompHments. 

CHRISTENDOM. Usually a general 
term for the Christian part of the 
world ; also for baptism. 

Tliere looking to behold 
People that had receiv'd their ekrutendome. 
As tne false pilot promis'd him he should. 

Farukaw's Lnsiad, i, 104. 
This struck such fear that straight his chrittcndome 
The king receives, and many with the king. 

Ibid., X, 116. 
Yoa must forsake your chrisUndom and faith. 

Fair/. 7(U«o, X, 69. 
They all do come to him with friendly foce, 
When of his ehriatendome they understand. 

Hamngt. Jriost., xliii, 189. 

Hence used for the name given in 
baptism, and even for an appellation 
in general : 

With a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious ehfUlendonu, A 
That blinking Cupid gossips. AW^.^ i, 1. 

That is, " a number of pretty, foud, 
adopted appellations, or Christian 
names, to which blind Cupid stands 
godfather." The commentators appear 
not to have understood this passage. 
See Adopttous. 

Sometimes it means Christianity itself. 
Prince Arthur says, 

By my chrfstemloM, 
So I were out of prison, and kcp sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long. 

A. John, iv, 1. 

•fCHRISTAL. A glass ; a glass mirror. 

Yon are more worthy of pittie, then of envie ; you hold 
my counsatles, now I see, in scome, use at my reasons 
jest, but time will come, when you will repent not to 
nHVC followed thJsm ; for then you « ill avovde those 
Christies, wherein now you lookc, }|rour selfe not so 
deformed to behold. Passenger of Benvenuto, 1613. 

CHRISTMAS. The celebration of this 
festival, at the inns of court, was 
anciently attended with much revelry. 



In Dugdale's Origines Juridicales, 
p. 1 50, &c., is an account of a grand 
Christmas kept at the Temple in 1562, 
at which lord Robert Dudley, after- 
wards earl of Leicester, presided. An 
account of a similar feast at Gray's- 
inn, is inserted in Nichols's Progresses 
of Elizabeth, vol. i, under the title of 
Gesta Grayorum. Gaming was a 
good deal practised on those occasions, 
which is alluded to in the following 
passage: 

Worth so much ! I know my master wiH make dice ol 
them; then 'tis but letting master Aiexander carry 
them next Chrislnuu to the TempU, he'll make a 
hundred marks a night of them. 

Match at Midn., 0. PI., vii, S58. 
I thought he [the devil] was a cheater, e'er since I 
heard two or three Templers swear at dice, the last 
Christmas, that the devil had got all. 

Hog has lost, /r., 0. PL, vi, 4(6. 

fCHRISTM AS-BOOK. A book in which 
people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents 
they received. 

Rad.pag, Sir Tlieon, here are a couple of fellowes 
brought before me, and I know not how to decide tbe 
cause; looke in my Christmas booke who broi^ht me a 
present Returns from PemassHSt 1606. 

tCHRISTMAS BOX. This was a box, 
generally made of earthenware, with 
a slit in it, through which the 
money given at Christmas was 
passed into the box. It was carried 
about by prentices and others to re- 
ceive gifts, which were hoarded up, 
and could only be obtained by break- 
ing the box. Hence the following 
allusions. 

Like a swine, he never doth good till his death ; as an 
apprentice's box ^ earth, apt he is to take all, but to 
restore none till Me be broken. Mason*s Bssaies, 1621. 
Both with a Christmas boxe may well comply. 
It nothing yields till broke ; they till they me. 

The English Usurer, 1634. 
lake the Christmas earthen boxes of apprentices, 
apt to take in money, but he restores none till hee be 
broken, like a potter's vessel, into many shares. 

Z/. Browne, Map of the Microcosm, 164S. 

fTo CHRISTMAS. Is used by Chap- 
man as a verb. 

Her labours feast imperial Night with sports, 
'When loves are Chrismast with all pleasure's sorts. 

Hynui. in Noct. 

CHRISTMAS PRINCE. This high 
title was sometimes given, for the 
greater solemnity, to the lord of mis- 
rule, who presided at any distinguished 
festival of the kind. A most curious 
narrative of such a celebration has 
lately been published in a collection 
of tract?., called Miscellanea Aiitiqua 
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Anglicana, from an original MS. pre- 
served at St. John's College, Oxford. 
It took place in the year 1607. The 
Gesta Grayorum above mentioned 
afford another remarkable instance of 
the same kind ; and a third is men- 
tioned as carried on in the Middle 
Temple in 1635. See Preface to 
Christmas Prince, p. ix. See Boy- 

BI8H0P. 

fCHRIST-TIDE. Another name for 
Christmas. 

Let ChrisUtide be thy fast. 
And Lent thy good repast : 
And regard not an noly day. 

CartvfrighVs Ordinary, 1661. 

CHUCK. Corrupted from chick, and 
used as a fondling expression. In the 
following passage, the immediate sub- 
stitution of biddy illustrates its signi- 
fication : 

Why bow now, my bawcock P how dott thou, chuek ? 
Mai. Surl Sir To, Ay, biddy, come with me. 

Ttcel. K, iii, 4. 
Immortal ihe-egg ekwk of Tyndanu his wife. 

Albiont Etufl., ▼, 27. 

Meaning Helen. Shakespeare has 
ventured to use it in tragic style : 

Be ignorant of the knowledge, dearest ckuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Maeb., iii, 8. 

So in Othello : 

What promise, ekMck f iii 4. 

One that does nothing without his ckuek, that is his 
wife. BatU, Jlicroc., p. 184^ ed. Bliss. 

CHUFF. A term of reproach, usually 
applied to avaricious old citizens ; of 
uncertain derivation. Some suppose 
it to be from chottgh, which is simi- 
larly pronounced, and means a kind 
of sea bird, generally esteemed a stupid 
one. See Todd. 

Are ye undone? No, ye fat cAw^, I would your store 
were here. 1 Hen. IF, ii. 2. 

Troth, sister, I heard you were married to a rery rich 
chifffi Hanat Wh., 0. PL, iii, 266. 

The ekuff'g cniwus 
Imprison'd in his trusty chest, methinks 
I hear groan out, and long till they be thine. 

Muaef Look. GUus, 0. PL, ix, 209. 

Mr. Steevens quotes it " rusty chest," 
which is better. 

f A fat ehuffe it was (I remember), with a grey beard 
cut short to the stumps, as though it were erymde, 
and a huee worm-eaten nose, like a cluster of grapes 
hanging downwards. Nash, Fierce Fenilcste, 1592. 

tCHUFF-HEADED. Stupid. 

That these men by their mechanicall trades should 
come to be sparage gentlemen and chuff-headed buri^ho- 
masters. Hash, Pierce Penilctse, 1592. 

tCHURCH. " The nearer the church, 
the farther from God," is a proverb 
at least as old as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, for it occurs in 



MS. Douce, 52, fol. 15, "The nerer 
the chyrche the fer fro Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE. A periodical festival, 
like the wakes of many parishes. See 
Ale. 

For the ehvrch-aU two youn^ men of the parish are 
yercly chosen by their fast loregoers, to be wardens j 
who, dividing tlie task, make collection among the 
parialiioners of whatsoo'er pronsion it pleascth them 
voluntarily to bestom*. This they employ iu brewing, 
baking, and other acates, agninst Whitson-tide, 8cc. 

Carey's Surt. qfComw., p. 68. 
A piper it got at a church-ale. 

B Jons, Masque of Queens^ voL v, 328. 

tCHYMICK METAL. Counterfeit me- 
tal, perhaps the metal called alchemy. 

World, thou'rt a traytor; thou hast stampt thy base 
And chymick metal with ereat Cttsar's face, 
And with thy bastard buliion thou hast bartered 
For wares of price; how justly drawn and quartered! 

QuarMs Emblems. 

fCICER. A kind of pea. Lat. 

It is made the better, if you ad to it sweet almonds, 
pistax, pine nuts, barley meale, eieers, and such like. 

BarrougVs Method o/Fhisick, 

tCILLIBUB. A sillabub. 

If you are in health, *tis well, we are here aU so, and 
wee should be belter had wee your company ; ther- 
fore I pray leave the smutty ayr of Loudon, and com 
hitlier to brt-ath sweeter, wher vou may pluck a rose, 
and diink a eillibuh. EowelVs huniUar Letters, 1650. 

f CIMBALS. A dish in confectionary, 
described in the True Gentlewoman's 
Delight, 1676. 

tCINDRING. Reducing to cinders. 

Short tale to make, where sword and eindring flame 
Consume as much as earth and aire may frame. 

Gascoigne's Works, IS&I. 

CINOPER. Supposed to be put for 
cinnabar. 

I know you have arsnike. 
Vitriol, sal-tartre, argaile, alkaly, 
Cinoper. B. Jons. Jlck., i, 8. 

CINQUE-PACB. A kind of dance 
(called also yalliard), the steps of 
which were regulated by the number 
five. 

Five was the number of the music's feet. 
Which still the dance did with/v«^acef meet 

Sir John Danes on Dane,, tt. 67. 
And then comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, 
falls into the cinque-pace faster and Cuter, *till he sink 
into his grave. Much Ado, ii, 1. 

Cinque-pace is there a quibble, alluding 
to sink^ and grave is equally a pun ; 
not alluding to the nature of the 
dance, which was not grave (as John- 
son sa3's), but very lively. The poet 
loved to play on this word. 

He seem'd the trimmest dancer that ever farode a 
einque-pace after sutche mnsicke. 

See Galliabd. 
fCIPHERED. Written. 
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The cbaneten of gravity and wudome ciphered in 
your aged face. 6ougk*t Strangt Ducowry, IMO. 

CIPRES. See Cypress. 

A CIRCLING BOY. A species of roarer; 

one who in some way drew a man 

into a snare, to cheat or rob him. 

See Mr. Gifford^s conjectures upon it. 

Earth. Fair, iv, 3, p. 481. 
CIRCUIT, for circle. Applied to a 

crown. 

Until the golden circuit on my head, fcc. 

» Um. P7, iii. 1. 

Also for a long compass of reasoning. 
See Todd. 
tCIRCUMQUAQUE. A circumlocution. 

What, qnoth the flie, meaneth this circumquacuie ? 

Heywoo^t ^pidtr f Fhe, 1556. 

CITIZEN, adj. Town bred; delicate. 
The use of this word as an adjective 
seems to have been only a licence of 
Shakespeare's pen. 

So sick I am not ; yet I am not well; 

But not BO citizen a wanton as 

To seem to die ere sick. Cymb-t i^i 3. 

CITTERN. A musical instrument, like 
a guitar. See Baebeb. 

For grant the most barbers can play on the cittern. 

B. Jons. Vision of Delight, voL n, p. 29. 

B. Jonson makes Morose say of his 
wife, whom his barber had recom- 
mended, 

I have manied his eiltem that's common to all men. 

Silent Woman, iii, 5. 

And, by the very same allusion, 
Matheo, in the Honest Whore, calls 
his wife 

A barber's dtteme, for erery serving mail to play npon . 

0. PL, iii, p. 471. 

Dr. King says of the barbers in his 
time, that, 

Tamins: themseWes to perriwi^ making, they had for- 
Rot their cittern and their masick. IForks^ ii, 73. 

See Hawkins's note on Walton's An- 
gler, part i, ch. xvi, p. 286, ed. 
1806. 

The cittern had usually a head gro- 
tesquely carved at the extremity of 
the neck and finger-board. Hence 
these jedts on the face of Holofernes : 

H. I will not be put out of countenance. 

B. Because thou hast no face. 

H. What is this ?— [pointing, doubtless, to his own 

fece.] 

B. k cittern head. 

Jht. The head of a bodkin. 

Bi. A death's face in a ring. X. L. Lost, v, 2. 

With several other fanciful allusions. 

f :ShaIl biainlease cytetme-heads, each jobemole. 
Pocket the very genius of thy soule? 

Marston, Sc. of FiOanie, Works, iii, p. 242. 

So in other old plays : 

C. I hope the chronicles will rear me one day for a 
head-piece. 



Rh. Of woodcock, witliout brains in't; barbers shall 
wear thee on their citterns. 

For^s Loeifs Melancholy, ii, I. 

See also other passages cited by Mr. 

Steevens. 

A similar allusion to the head of a 

rebeck was current in France. In 

Gargantua's lamentation for his wife 

Badebec, we read, 

Dead is the noble Badebec, 
W^ho had afaee like a rebec. 

On which the note is, 

A erotesquc figure, or monstrous chimerical face, cat 
in the upper part of a rebec, which lb a three stringed 
fiddle. Motteiue' Ed., voL ii, p. 34. 

So in the French : 

Car elle avoit visiufe de rebec. 

With a similar note, which Motteux 
translated. 
GLADDER. Of uncertain derivation ^ 
probably no more than a temporary 
conversational term. The use and 
signification are only exemplified in 
this passage : 

J. Two inns of court men. 

B. Yes, what then? 

J. Known cladders, 
Through all the town. 
B. Cladderst 

A. Tes, catholic lovera. 
From country madams to your glover's wife. 
Or laundress. City Match, O. PL, iz, 208. 

To CLAM. See Clem. 
To CLAMMER, for clamber. A coUo- 
Quial pronunciation. 

Methinkes they might beware by other's haimes. 
And eke esdine to clammer up so hye. 

Mirr.for Mag., JSiqyins*s Ind., 1st cd. 
Nor are these affections— so dull, but they can Hammer 
over the Alps and Apennin to wait on you. 

BoweU's Letters, I, ^ 3, 1. 2, 1st ed. 

Where it is uniformly so spelt. 
To CLAMOUR. An expression taken 
from bell-ringing; it is now contracted 
to clam, and in that form is common 
among ringers. The bells are said to 
be clammed, when, after a course of 
rounds or chanses, they are all pulled 
off at once, and give a general crash 
or clam, by which the peal is con- 
cluded. This is also called yfrcn^, and 
is frequently practised on rejoicing 
days. As this clam is succeeded by a 
silence, it exactly suits the sense of 
the following passage, in which the 
unabbreviated word occurs : 

Is there not milkins-time, when you are going to bed, 
or killhole, to m-histle off these secrets ; but you must 
be tittle-tattling before all our guestsF—'Tis well they 
are whispering ;— c2ain«ifr your ton^nes, and not a 
word more. Wint. Tale, iv, 8. 

Warburton conjectured rightly that 
the word had reference to bell-ringing, 
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but mistook the application. In the 
ringing of belU, there is also an 
accidental clam, or clamour, as well 
as an intended one ; which is, when 
bells are struck together unskilfully 
in ringing the changes, so as to pro- 
duce discord. This kind of clam is 
mentioned in some old verses inscribed 
in the belfry of St. Peter's church at 
Shaftesbury, which were formerly 
communicated to me by a friend resi- 
dent there, himself a great adept in 
rinsing. The lines are curious alto- 
eether. 

what mnnc is there that canpar'd may be 



With well-tun'd bells' enchanting melody f 
Breaking with their sweet sound the wilunfl 
They in the list'ning ear the sonl ensnare. 



When bells ring round and in their order be, 
They do denote how neighbours should a^jee ; 
But when they eUtm, the harsh sound spoils the sport, 
Ajid 'lis like women keeping Dover-cxrart 

A quotation produced by Mr. Todd 
shows that striking four bells at once, 
even so as to form a concord, was 
called clamming, 

Mr. Gifford pronounces clamour, in 
*he above passage of Shakespeare, to 
be a mere misprint, for charm, (Note 
on Jonson's Barth. Fair, act. ii, sc. 1.) 
But such a mistake seems very impro- 
bable, both because the words are 
unlike, and because charm would occur 
more easily to a compositor than 
clamour. 
fCLAP. A sharp blow. 

But I fled irom him, and ran my way; then did he fret 
and out-ran me, and drew out his staffe tliat had a 
Imot on the end, and hit mee a elap on the scull, and 
a crosse blow on the leg, so that 1 did skip at it. 

Coot^t English Sekoolenuuler, 1683. 

CLAP-DISH ; frequently written clack- 
dish, A wooden dish carried by beg- 
gars, with a moveable cover, which 
they clapped and clattered to show 
that it was empty. In this they 
received the alms. It was one mode, 
among others, of attracting attention . 

And his use was to put a ducket in her clack-dish. 

Mcas.fvrM., iii, 2. 
Can Tou think I get my living by a bell and a chtck- 
dish .^— By a bell and a clact-kish ? how's that 'r— 
Why, by begging, sir. 

ravniXy ofLote^ cited by Mr. Steevcns. 

The bell seems to have been an addi- 
tional improvement, when the noise 
of the clap-dish began to be disre- 
garded. 
Jocularly applied to a lady's mouth, 



from the noiae it is supposed to 
make: 

Widow, bold your c2«>-iK«A, ft«ten your tongue 
Under your roof, andf do not dare to call. 

Qrsent^s Tu Qwo^m. 0. PI., Tii, 106. 

Two proverbs were founded on this 
custom. 

1. He daps his iwA at a wrong man's door. JZay, 186. 
8. To know any thing. As ww as a beggar knows kis 
dish. 

The former is used by Ben Jonson, 
in company with one of similar im- 
port: 

He has the wrong sow br the ear i' faith, and ela^ 
''• his dish at the wrong man*s door. 

Every Man m Au JET., ii, 1. 

See also O. PL, iii, 442. 
The clap-dish is still used on particu- 
lar days by a society of widows, who 
subsist in alms-houses, without the 
gate of York called Mickle-gate Bar. 
At those times they are allowed to 
beg from house to house, and enforce 
their supplications in the ancient 
manner, by clattering this wooden 
dish. Their dish has no cover, but 
the noise is made by a kind of button 
suspended by a string from the bottom, 
and occasionally shaken within it. 
The clap-dish was also termed a 
clickct. See Cotgr. in Cliguette, It 
was used, I belieye, originally, by 
lepers and other paupers deemed in- 
fectious, that the sound might give 
warning not to approach too near, 
and alms be given without touching 
the object. In a curious account of 
an escape of Corn. Agrippa, taken 
from one of his epistles, a boy who is 
to personate a lazar is " leprosorum 
clapello adomatus," furnished with a 
clap-dish like a leper, which has such 
an effect, that the rustics fly from him 
as from a serpent, and throw their 
alms upon the ground. He after- 
wards returns to his employers " cla- 
pello prsesentiam suam denuncians." 
Schelihom jimaen., ii, p. 580. 
fC LAP-SHOULDER. A term applied 
to the officers of justice who laid their 
hands upon people's shoulders when 
they arrested them. 

Clavshoulder seijeants get the devill and all. 
By ocgg'ring and by bringing men in thralL 

Taylor's Worses, 1630. 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON. A cant term 
for a beggar. Probably derived from 
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the custom above mentioned of clap- 
ping a dish. 

See in their ngs then, dancing for Tear sportt, 
Our dapper-iudgemUt and their wajking wmtU. 

Jovial Crao, O. PL, x, 872. 
It is but the part of a dapper-dudgwm 
To Btiike a man in the street. 

George a Greene^ 0. PI., iii, 44. 
f HOk sirrah, yon elapperdudaiu, imlork, unbolt 1 

Heywood, 1st P. ofK. Bd. IV, 1000. 

CLABISSIMO. A grandee or gentle- 
man of Venice; called sometimes 
magnifico. 

But year cfarimwo, old nrand-back, he 

Will crump jou like a hog-loose with the touch. 

B. Jons. FoSy y, S. 

By the clarisnmo he means Corbaccio, 
to wbom he says afterwards iu deri- 
sion, speaking of Mosca, 

There was still something in his look did promise 
The baue of a clarissiwto 7 Sc. 8. 

Coryat gives us this account of them : 
** It is said there are of all the gentle- 
men of Venice, which are there called 
elarisnmos, no lesse than three thou- 
sand/' Vol. ii, p. 32. 

tit is not a dish for every mans tooth : for none but 
braye sparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and nuigni- 
ficoes, would goe to the cost of it. 

Tayhr*s Workes, 1630. 

fCLASH. To bang. Still retained in 
the Northern dialects. 

Then Thisbe, as though some man thence made a 

breach, 
Griea out, th' adulter's gone, and cLahi the dare. 

LisU^s Hislorie ofSeliodorus, 1638. 

CLAVER. The old, and Mr. Todd 
thinks the proper, word for clover. 
See Todd. 

f Lotus sativa. kbtrht 9/uMpof,yuIgd trifoliumodoratum. 
Triflle odoriferant Sweete trefolie ; garden eUv<r, or 
scillat cUater. Nomenckitor. 

To CLAW. To scratchy or tickle ; and 
thence to flatter. 

Laugh when I am merry, and daw no man in his 
humour. Muck Jdo, i, 3. 

He is a gaUaiit fit to sonre my lor J, 
Who eknoes and soothes him up at cveric word. 

T. Lodge, Saijfre 1. 
-f See, see, what bve is now betwixt each nst, 
Since Castriots had a scabby wrist: 
How kindly they, by clawing one another, 
As if the lot hand were the right hands brother 1 

intts Recreations, 1654. 

CLAW-BACK. One who scratches 
another's back. Metaphorically, a 
flatterer. 

And 1 had claw-haeks eyen at court ftdl rife, 
Which sought by outrage golden gains to win. 

Mirror for Magist., p. 78. 

The Pope's flatterers are called, by 
bishop Jewel, the Pope's claw-baeks. 
See Johnson's Did, ^Claw-back. John- 
son has placed the above passage 
under the sense of to tickle, and left 



that of to flatter without an instance : 
only marking it as obsolete. 

tAdulator, Cic. assentator, Eidem, palpo et palpator, 
Plauto. jctfXof. Flatteur, flogomeur, amadoneur, pate- 
lin, papelard. A flatterer : a ctawbacke : a pickethanke. 

Somenclator. 
flhe oyerweening of thy wits doth make thy foes to 

smile. 
Thy friends to weepe, and dawbaeJts thee with sooth- 

ings to begile. Warner's Albions England, 1698. 

tCLAY-WALL. This appears in the fol- 
lowing passage to signify some eatable. 

May the green sickness reini in their bloods, and may 
they be debarr'd of oatmeu and clay wall, and fall to 
ratobane. Ghpthom^s Ladies Prinledge, 1640. 

CLEAN, adv. Quite. 

Piye summers haye I spent in fiurthest Greece, 
Boaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 
And coasting homeward came to Ephesus. Com.B.X 1* 
Cl^n for the purpose of the things themselyes. 

Jul. Cat. 

CLEAR, «. Clearness ; brightness. 

Blush daiea eternal lamp to see thy lot. 

Since that thy cleere with cloudy darkn is scar'd. 

Lodge, Disc. Sat., p. 38, repr. 

CLEAR, adj. Pure; innocent. This 
sense is rather obsolete, but is noticed 
by Dr. Johnson aa the 10th of that 
word. 

Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men's impossibilities, haye presery'd thee. 

Lear, iy, 6. 

So Milton : 

Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise. 

Lj^eidas,TO. 
Nor can so dear and great a spirit as her's 
Admit of falsehood. IS. /- Fl. False One, y, 1. 

Then CoUatine again by Lucrece' side, 
In his dear bed might haye reposed still. 

Skak. Bape of Luer., SuppL, i, 406. 

fib go CLEAR. To escape* or be freed 
frotn. 

Tis here the people farre and neer 
Bring their diseues, wcAgo dear. 

Musarum Ddieia, 1656. 

CLEEVES. An old plural of cliffs. 

She san^ and wept, Oyee sea-binding cleevet, 
Yeehl tnbutary drops, for Yertue grieyes. 

Browne's Fast., i, 4^ page 110. 

Also p. 123: 

Those deeves whose craggy sides are chid 
With trees of sundry suits. 

Drayt. Muses' Elys., yol. iy, 1447. 
To Pirene deeus, tweene Spaine and France the 
bound. Mirr.for Mag., p. 8. 

Cleeve, in the singular, is used by 
Drayton : 

Thus leaning back against the rising deeve. 

Moses, p. 1620. 

Sometimes written clivea : [see 
Clives.] 

The eUves are hie, and all of ehrystaU shine. 

Shippe qf Sttfegarde, 1669. 

fCLEG. A gad-fly. 

He earthly dust to lothly lice did change, 
And dimd tlie ayre with such a cloud so sbrange 
Of flies, gmshoppers, hornets, clegs, and clocks. 
That day and night throw houses flew in flocks. 

JHt Barlas. 

To CLEM. To starye. Aa a neuter verb. 
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Hard is the choice, when the Taliant arast eat fheir 
armes, or rUm, B. Jom. Every Man out of JET., iii, 6. 

As a verb active. 

I cannot eat stona and tnrfti, saj. What, will he cUm 
me and my followers ? Ask him an he will clrm me ; 
do, go. Ibid., Poetaster, i, 2. 

Now lions' kalf-cUm*d entnilB roar for food. 

Antonio and Mettida. 

Clam, in the following passage, seems 
to be the same word : 

And yet I 
SoUicitons to increase it, when my ini rails 
W^ere elamm*d with keeping a perpetual fast, fcc. 

Massina. Roman Jetor, ii, 2. 

** I shair be clamm'd, for starved, is 
still provincially used in Staffordshire. 
To CLEPE. To call. Saxon. 

They eUpe ns dnmkards, and with swinish phrase 
Tkx onr addition. Maml., i, 4. 

To appeal : 

For to the sods I eUpa 
For trae recorde of this my faithfulTspeche. 

Ferrex and Porrex, O. PI., i, 143. 

The preterite is frequently written 
clipped and yclept, &c. 
fCLERICK. A clergyman. 

And as to the persons of my subjects which are of 
that profession, 1 must diricCe them into two ranks, 
eierieka and laicks. WiUoH^t James I. 

CLEYES. Claws. Minshew says, of 
crabs, scorpions, &c., and seems to 
derive it from chela, Xfi^al ; so also 
Skinner. In the following passage 
it is applied to the talons of a bird of 
prey, and I believe was chiefly so used. 

To save her from the seiie 
Of ynltnre death, and those relentless (r<«!y«. 

B Jona. Vnderw., vol. vii, 29. 

One editor doubted the existence of 
the word : his successor says it is 
common. 

See Cleet, in Johnson. 
f CLIBBY. This adjective is used in 
the dialect of Devon in the sense of 
adhesive. 

Then dilUe ladder gainst his hattered flanck he reares. 

A Herrings TttyU, 1698. 

CLIFF, in music, from clef, signifying 
a key; as it is a key to what is 
written, the lines and spaces refer- 
ring to different notes, according to 
the cliff prefixed at the beginning. 
The principal cliffs are the bass, 
treble, and tenor ; these are ascer- 
tained by the gamut. 

She will sing any man at first sight 

— And any man 

May sing'her if he can take her eliff, she's noted. 

Tro. and Cress., v. 2. 

It is often equivocally used by our 
old comic writers. 
CLIM, or CLEM 0' THE CLOUGH. 
A noted archer. See Adam B£LL. 



Though this mde dim i* ik* CUmgk jprerame. 
In his desires more than hit strength canJnstifV. 

mts, 0. PL, Till. 4S0. 
f Slieht I hring yon no cheating Clim o' the Clomgks, 
or Claribels. Ben Jons Alehem^ i, 2. 

[Nash applies it to the devil.] 

\Clim of the Clongk, thou that nsest to drinke nothing 
hnt scaidinff lead and sulphur in hell, thou art not so 
greedie of thy night-geare. Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 

fCLlNCH. A clencher ; an unan* 
swerable reply. The term occurs in 
Taylor's Workes, 1630, in Wit and 
Mirth, p. 194. 

t7b CLINCH. To clench, in the sense 
of to settle a matter. 

Hoi. Come with me. Humfrey,thou shaltgoe'en now, 
and teU her, and I'll be packing up the while. l£xit. 
Hmo. This clinches, I shall win my lady's heart for ever. 
To manage two such businesses more, were enough 
to raise me agent for a state. Bronte's Northern Ixus. 

tCLlNCHPOOP. A .vulgar, ill-bred 
fellow. We have in the examples a 
curious case of plagiarism. 

If a gentleman have m hjm any bumble behavour, 
then rovsters do cal suche one by the name of a loute, 
a efyncke-pope, or one that knom'eth no facions. 

I$utitucion of a Gentleman, 1568. 
As, if a gentleman have in him any humble behaviour, 
then tlie roysters cal such one by the name of loute, 
a elinekpoua, or one that knoweth no fashions. 

Nortkbrooke^s Treatise against Dicing, 1577. 

fCLIN'D. For climbed. 

But time permits not now to tell thee all my minde : 
For weU ^s known that but for fear you never wold 
have clind. True Trag. of Bic. Ill, 1 694. 

To CLING, V. a. Supposed to be' used 
in the sense of to shrink or shrivel 
up, in the following passage : 

If thou speak false, 
U|)on the next tree tbon shalt hang alive 
'Till fomine <^ng thee. ^ Jfarft., v, 5. 

Kersey has clung in the sense of 
shrunk or shrivelled. In the follow- 
ing it seems to mean embrace : 

Some fathers dread not (gone to bed in wine) 
TosUde from the mother, and cling the daughter-in- 
law. ^ Retenger^s Trag., 0. PL, iv, 822. 

In the next it is used still less intel- 
ligibly : 

Andrea slain ! then weapon eUng my breaat. 

1st Part ofJeronimo, O. PL, ui, 91. 

Dr. Johnson notices the first sense, 
and derives it from the Saxon. See 
Junius, Etym. in cling, marcere. 
fCLlNG. 9, An embrace. 

At last 1 plung*d into th' Elysian charms, 
Fast chisp'd by th* arched zodiack of her arms, 
Tliose closer dings of love, where I pertakod 
Strong hopes of oliss ; but so, o so I waked ! 

FUteher's Poems, p. 254. 

fCLINK. Cliuk Street, South wark, seems 
to have been a noted place for lodgings. 

Then ther's the CUnke, where handsome lodgings. 
And much good may it doe them all, for me. 

Taglor*s Workes, 1630. 

\To cry CLINK, to ring. 

Then drink wo a round in despight of onr foes. 
And make our hard irons cry clink in the close. 

Cartwrigki** BogeMSUm, 1661. 
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CLINQUANT, adj. Shining. From 
the French word clinquant^ meaning 
tinsel. 

To^ay the Frencli 
All dmpuMt^ aD Id Kold, fike heathen gods. 
Shone down the English. K. Hen. Kill, i, 1. 

His baskins elinautuU. as his other attire. 

Masque at Whitek. in 161S. 

CLIP, r. To embrace. Metaph, to 
encompass. 

That Nepiiuic's arms, who dippeth thee about. 
Wonld bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 

K. John, y, 2. 
Then again wonies he his danghter, with elippitta 
her. Wint. TaU, v, S. 

While others cUp the son, they clasp the shades. 

Ba. Trag., O. PL, It, 836. 

See to Coll. 

Johnson has not marked this sense as 
obsolete, which certainly it is. 
CLIT. A word which I ha?e seen only 
in the following passage, and cannot 
explain. 

For then with ns the days more darkish are, 
More short, cold, moyste, and stormy cloudy dU, 
For sadnen more than mirths or pleasures fit. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ Higint*» Ind. 

fCLIVES. The plural of cliff. 

What booteth it against the eUvet to ride. 
Or else to worke against the course of kinde f 

Mirourfor Magulrates, 1587. 

The stormie south uaine the dive$ the waters drive 

so hie. PhMtr'9 rtrgil, 1600. 

f CLOAK. To take any one for a cloak, 
to use him as a cover to one's de- 
signs. 

But the bride flatly tells him that he is but taken for 
a cloak; that she, indeed, is a bedfellow only for the 
king. Sgmer on Tragedies, 167o, p. 104. 

CLOKE, BLACK. Anciently the ap- 
propriated dress of the speaker of a 
prologue. Black dress was long re- 
tained, when the cloke was disused, 
and is perhaps still. 

Do yon not know that I am the Prologue ? Do you 
not see this kmg black velnt doak upon my back ? 
Kay, have I not aU the signs of a Prologue about me ? 

Four Prentices, 0. PL, vi, 464. 

In the Induction to Cynthia's Revels, 
to settle the doubt who shall speak 
the prologue, one says, '' I shall plead 
possession of the cloke," and directly 
begins, ''Gentles, your 6u£frages I 
pray you." B, Jon9, 
fCLOMPERTON. A clown. 

Ii chauiiccd him to stray asyde from his companie, 
and fiillingc into reasomnge, and so to altercation 
with a Btronge stubbeme c^f«r<on,hewa8Bhrowdlle 
beaten of liim. Polj/Uore Vergil, trans. 

tCLOSE, adj. Secret, silent; also, 
concealed. 

Without resistance. Go, be dose, and happy. 

Carltorigkt's Ordinary, 1661. 
That dares not then speakc out and e'en proclaime 
With lowd words and oroad pens our closest shame. 
Toumew's Bevengers Tragadie, 1608. 



tCLOSE-FISTED. Miserly ; mean, 

A miserable knare may be clou-fisted. 
And prodigaU ezpence may be resisted. 

Taylor's fTorkes, 1680. 
But, although we discommend excess in both, as a 
thing misbectiming, and very hainous ; yet our senator 
must be sure not to be avaricious, niggardly, and 
dose-fisted, becnuae it is an argument of a l>aae servile 
spirit. The Sage Senator, p. 76. 

tCLOSE-FIGHT. An old naval term. 

A ship's dose-fights are small led|esof wood laid 
croBse one anotner, like the grates of iron in a prison 
window, betwixt the maine mast and fore mast, and 
are oilied gratings or nettings. 

Smith's Sea Grammar, 1627. 
She comes I 0, bow her eyes dart wonder on my hearti 
Mount bloode, soule to my lips, taste Hebe's cup ; 
8tande ftrme on decke, when beauties close-fiakts up. 
Marston, Antomo ^ Mettida, i, 1. 

tCLOTH-BREECHES were the distinc- 
tive marks of plebeians. 

Things which are common, common men do use. 
The better sort do common things refuse : 
Yet oonnixict-dotk-breeek, and court-velvet-hoee, 
Puff both alike tobacco thronzh the nose. 

tntts Recreations, 1654 

fCLOTHWORKERS appear to have 
been famous for singing. 

Singing catches with doth workers. 

B. Jons. Sit. W., iii, 8. 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing Psalms or any. 
thing. 1 Ben. IV, ii, 4. 

fCLOTPATE. A clodpole. 

Wottldst thou ever thought that this lady should have 
writ to me love letters, me, whoroe she cald clowne, 
c{o/|)a<«, loggerhead V The Wixard, a Flay, 1&40, 

tCLOTTRED. Clotted. 

In rockes and caves of snow and dottred yse, 
That never thaw, and sayd him, in this wise. 

Funeralles of King Bdwurd the Sixt, 156Q. 

fCLOUCHT. Clutched; held in the hand. 

Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is doueht 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 

Marston, Antonio and MHlida, 1638. 

CL0U6H. A valley between two hills ; 
pronounced cluf^ and sometimes so 
written. As by Gay ton, "Clem of 
i\it duff y Festiv, Notes, p. 21. And 
so rhymed by others, when that 
famous personage was mentioned. 

The other Clym of the Clough, 
An archer good juough. ^ 
BaOad of Adam Bell, ^-c, Percy** BeUques, i, p. 156. 

Here also : 

Each place for to search, in hill, dale, and dough. 
In thicke or in thin, in smootii or in rough. 

Robinson's Rev. of Wieked$i. 

Verstegan thus defines its meaning : 

A dough or clowgh is a kind of breach or valley down 
a slope, from the side of a hilL Bestit., ch. 9. 

Cliff is probably from the same origin. 
CLOUT. The mark, fixed in the centre 
of the butts, at which archers shot for 
practice. Clouette, Fr. Metaphori- 
cally, for an object sought, of any 
sort. Literally, the nail, or pin. 

Indeed he must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit the 
dott/. Lo9e*s L. L., iv, 1. 

O well-flown bird I i' the dout, i* the dout. 

■,iy,^ 
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Here Lear in imagination calls his 
arrow bird; like an ardent archer: 
bowlers speak similarly to their 
bowls. 

Wherein our hope 
la, thonf^h the elovt we do not always hit, 
It will not be imputed to his wit. 

B. Jotu. Stapte o/N., Epil 

The best shot was that which clove or 
split the clout or pin itself. 
CLOUTED ; from clout, a naiL Forti- 
fied with nails. Thus : 

I thought he slept, and put 
My clouttd brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Atiswer'd my steps too loud. Cywiib^ iv, 8. 

See Bbooues. 

Clouted cream is a verj different 
matter, being only a corruption of 
clotted, or thickened. 
CLOWN. " The clown in Shakespeare," 
say the commentators, ** is commonly 
taken for a licensed jester, or domestic 
fool." The fool was indeed the in- 
mate of every opulent house, but the 
rural jester, or clown, seems to have 
been peculiar to the country families. 
There was in him a premeditated mix- 
ture of rusticity and bluntness, which 
heightened the poignancy of his jests. 
Shakespeare's clowns were deservedly 
famous for their wit and entertaining 
qualities. Yet they did not escape a 
sarcasm from a later wit, Cartwright, 
who probably would have laboured in 
Tain to imitate what he satirised : 

Sliakespeare to thee was doll, whose best jest lies 
I' th* lady's questions nndthe fool's replies; 
Old fashiou'a wit, which walk'd from town to town 
In trunk hose; — which our fathers call'd the eUrum. 
Verges yrefixed to Beaumont and FUlcker. 

In an old play, we have this stage 
direction " Entreth Morot, counter- 
feiting a vaine gesture, and a fi^olish 
countenance; synging the foote of 
many songs, as fools were wont." 
The longer thou livest, ^c, pr. 1580. 
Shakespeare's fools and clowns abun- 
dantly answer to this character, since 
the foot or burden of many songs, 
and other fragments of them, are ex- 
clusively preserved by these person- 
ages. See particularly, All's well that 
ends well. Twelfth Night, and Lear. 
His clowns have certainly more wit 
than fools in general, and sometimes 
appear to have a little consciousness 
of their talents. 



Heaven fdve them wisdom that have itj and thote 
that are fools, let them nse their talents. 

T»el/, JV., i, 6. 

Which I would thus paraphrase: 
"Heaven give real wisdom to those 
that are called wise, and a discreet use 
of their talents to fools, or jesters." To 
play the fool well requires no small wit. 
CLOY, V. a. To claw, or stroke with a 
claw ; from a more antiquated word, 
cley, or dee, meaning a claw. 

His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wine, and clojfs his beak 
As when his god is pleas'a. Cymb.f v, 4. 

CLOYER. A term in the slang, or 
conventional language, of the thieves 
of old time, for one who intruded on 
the profits of young sharpers, by 
claiming a share. 

Then there's a elojfer, or snap, that does any new 
brother in that trade, and snaps, — ^will nave naif in 
anv booty. Jtoarin^ Oirl, 0. PI., vi. US. 

money is now a hard commodity to |(et, insomuch 
that some will venture their necks for it, by paddings 
cloying, milUng, filching, nabbing, Su:., all which in 
plain English is only steiding ; but that is enough to 
bring them to dangk on the leafless tree near^d- 
dinKton. Poor Ao^'w, 1739. 

fCLUBBING. Clubbing drinkappears to 
have been a term equivalent to Sever, 

He hath also a drink caird cauphe, which is made of 
a brown berry, and it may be call'd their clubbing 
drink between meales, which thoagh it be not very 
gustfuli to the palate, yet it is very comfortable to the 
stomack, and good for the sight. 

Hou>eW» Familiar Letters, 1650. 

CLUBS. In any public affray, the cry 
was Clubs ! Clubs ! by way of calling 
for persons with clubs to part the 
combatants. 

They are in the veir wrath of lore, and they will 
toj^ether; clubs cannot part them. Asyou like U, v, 9. 

Go, y're a prating Jack, 
Nor ist your hopes of crying out for cfv^s. 
Can save you from my cnastisement 

Greene's TuQ.,0.n,ru, SSL 

From the following passage, it appears 
that shopkeepers generally kept clubs 
in readiness, for the very purpose of 
checking affrays. 

Do not shew 
A foolish valour in the streets, to make 
Work for the shopkeepers and their elubt , — tis scurvy ! 

Mass. CUy MeuL, i, 3. 

But clubs were sometimes used to 
make, as well as to appease a quarrel. 

I miss'd the meteor once, and hit that woman, who 
cried out clubs! When 1 might see from far forty 
truncheoneers draw to her succour, which were the 
hope of the strand, where she was quartered. 

Hen. rni, V, S. 

In the Puritan, when clubs are cried, 
Simon puns upon it : 

Ay, I knew, by their shuffling, elvAs would be trumns. 

Sk. Sufpl,, ii. 674. 

In Clitus's Whimzies [by R. Brath- 
waite], 1631y a ruffian^ or bally, is 
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represented as submitting to a demand 
at a three-penny ordinary " for feare 
of c/kWm." Char, 17, p. 134. 
Cluhbs was also the popular cry to call 
forth the London 'prentices. 
tCLUB-FIST. A brutel fellow. 

The rascall rude, the roae, the elubfitt ^epte 
My Bclender arme, and pluckt mee on in hast. 

Mirour/or MagistraUSf 1687' 

rCLUB-LAW. The use of clubs. 

Then in and out they danced about. 

The horns aloud md rattle 
Together in that revei-roac, 

Like club^aw in a battle. 

Tke Fryar and the Boy, second part. 

fTo CLUM. To handle roughly. It is 
still used in this sense in the west of 
England. 

Some in their griping tallants elum a ])all of brasse. 

J Herringt TayU, 1598. 

tCLUSTER-FIST. In the first of these 
extracts seems to mean an ignoramus, 
in the latter a niggard. 

And another eluster-fist, in my opinion, came no wayes 
short of him, for tne people of a certaine couuti^ 
Tillage, being distracted in opinion, how with their 
greatest credit, they might frame a liatine letter, 
which they were to send together with a present of 
brickes to pave their land-lords fish-pond, their pe- 
dant aUed^iig that the beautie of the Latine ton8:ue 
consisted in tne varietie of wordes, ailvited them thus 
to write : Nos, nis, nus, mittimus et mandamus, delle 
pietre, to your 1. to pave your fish-pond. 

The Ftuienger ofBenvmuto, 1613. 
Well, away I went with a heavy heart, and broueht 
his guest into the very chamber, where I saw no otfier 
cakes on the table, but my owne cakes, and of which 
he never proffered me so much as the least avaa, so 
base a ehater-fiet was he. 

Corneal Eutory ofFranaon, 1665. 

CLUTCH, «. A claw. This I conceive, 
and not the verb, to be the primitive 
word, as to claw is certainly made 
from the substantive claw. It is not 
yet disused in the plural, clutches ; 
and does not much require illustration. 
Here it is in the singular : 

Between that zone where Cancer bends his clutch^ 
To that bright sun a bound septentrional. 

Faiuh. Lunad^ iii, 6. 

CLUTCH, V. To seize or grasp any- 
thing, as with claws. This verb has 
not been much used since Shake- 
speare's time, who has it several times. 

Come, let me eluteh thee. Macb., ii, 1. 

Clutcht is one of the words which 
Crispin us is made to disgorge, in 
Jon son's Poetaster : 

Clutcht / it is well that's come up, it had but a narrow 
passage. Act v, sc. S. 

I see no reason to suppose that Jon- 
son meant to satirise Shakespeare in 
this passage. Decker was his object ; 
and as clutcht is certainly a harsh 
sounding word, it was probably the 



use of it by that poet which be ridi- 
culed. 
fCLUTCH-FIST. A miser. 

Em, No fitter place; there is 
An old rich elutchJUt knieht, sir Thomas Bitefig, 
Invite him too ; perhaps I may have luck. 
And break his purse yet open for one hundred. 

Cartwriffhl's Orduiary, 1661. 

tCLUTTER. A preparation of mUk. 

To make cream clutter. 
TUce milk, and put it into an earthen pot, and put 
thereto runnet, let it stand two days, it will be all in 
a curd, then season it with some sugar, cinnamon, 
and cream, then serve it, this is best in the hottest of 
the summer. J True OcntlewcnuM's Delight^ 1676. 

tCLUlTISH. Perhaps for sluttish. 

And thou my clultuh landbresse Cinthia, 
Nere thiukes on Furors linnen, Furors shirt 

The Eetumefrom PenuueuSt 1606. 

fCOACH. The council-chamber on 
board a man-of-war. Pepifa^ Diary, 
i, 64. 

tCOACH. The following is an early 
instance of the use of this word. 

If hee had beene for the bodie, our ^tlemen and 
gentlewomen, with our rich farmours in oure parish, 
would have beene there, although they had beeno 
caried in wagons or eoches. 

Northbrooke against Dieingt ^e, 

COACH-FELLOW. A horse employed 
to draw in the same carriage with 
another. 

Their cbarriot horse, as they coaehfelloweyrvn. 
Fed by them. Chapman, Iliad, x. 

Metaphorically, a person intimately 
connected with another : 

I have grated upon mv good friends for three reprieves, 
for you and your coaeh-jeUow Nym. Merry W.W.y ii, 9. 

Some editions read couch-fellow ^ but 
without any necessity or authority for 
the change ; and there is more humour 
in making them beasts that draw 
together. A similar allusion is ex- 
pressed in the following : 

Are you he, my pase here makes choice of to be his 
feUov eoach-horae? Mone. I/OUve. 

Other similar expressions have been 
produced, 
f COALS. Precious coals, used as an 
exclamation of surprise. 

One of them I am presently to visit, if I can rid my 
selfe cleanly of this company. Let me see how the 
day goes (hee pulls his watch out) : precious coales, the 
time is at hand, I must meditate on an excuse to bo 
gone. The Retumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

fCOAL-UNDER-CANDLESTICK. A 
Christmas game mentioned in the 
Declaration of Popish Impostures, 
1603. 

COAL-HARBOUR. A corruption of 
Cold-harbour. An ancient mansion 
in Dowgate, or Down- gate Ward^ 
London, of which Stowe gives a 
minute history in his account of that 
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vard. In the reign of Henry VIII 
it wfts the residence of Tonstall, 
bishop of Durham, when probahly it 
obtained the privileges of a sanctuary. 
These were still retained, when small 
tenements were afterwards built upon 
the spot, which let well, as being a 
protection to persons in debt. Hence 
Hall says, 

"Diey itarred brother lire and die 
Within the cold Coal-hurbour-Svactvmrj. Sat., y, 1. 
Or it8 knighthood shall do « one, take sancluaiy, in 
CoU-kttrbour-nnetway, and fast. 

B. Jons. SiUnt Worn., ii, S. 
Here is that ancient modell of Cott-karbour, bearing 
the name of the Prodigall's Promentorie, and being as 
a sanctuary for banque-rupt detters. 

Healy'9 Disc, of a New World, p. 182. 

Mr. Lodge says that "Richard III 
granted it /or ever to the College of 
Heralds, who had lately received their 
charter from him ; and Henry Yll, 
willing to annul every public act of 
his predecessor, gave it to the then 
earl of Shrewsbury.*' He adds, **It 
was pulled down by earl Gilbert, 
about the year 1600." Illuitrations, 
I, p. 9. 
COALS, to carry. To put up with insults ; 
to submit to any degradation. The 
origin of the phrase is this ; that in 
every family, the scollions, the turn- 
spits, the carriers of wood and coals, 
were esteemed the very lowest of 
menials. The latter in particular were 
the servi servorum, the drudges of all 
the rest. See Black Guard. Hence 
the valiant declaration of Sampson, in 
the opening of Romeo and Juliet : 

Gregory, o' my word we'll not cany eoaU. 

Rotn.Jr Jul., i, 1. 
Nym and Bardolph are sworn brothers in mching, and 
in Calais they stole a ftre-shovel : I knew, by that piece 
of service the men would carry coaU. Hen. 7, lii, %. 

He means to insinuate that they were 
base, cowardly rascals. Puntarvolo 
says. 

Sect here comet one that will carry coals, ergo, will 
hold my dog. B. Jons. Ev. M, out ofH., v, 1. 

This is said upon the approach of a 
servant with a basket, probably of 
eoaU. 

In most of these cases charcoal is pro- 
bably meant. See Collier. 
The phrase is too common in old 
authors to require further illustration. 
But abundance may be found in the 
notes upon the first example. 



fTo COAPPEAB. To appear at the 
same time with. 

Thy torch wiU bam more dear 
In night's on-Titan'd hemisphere; 
Heaven's sooomM flames and thine can nerer eo-appear. 

QuaHa^s MwXlems. 

COAST, V. To approach. Nearly the 
same as to accost. 

Who are these that com/ as? 
Yon t(dd me the walk was private. 

B. ^ Ft. Mindxn M%U.,U^' 

Also, to pursue : 

William Donglaa still coasts the En{;Iishmen, doing 
them what diunage he might Holtnsh., iii, p. 352, 

Warburton well conjectured that 
coast should be read in the following 
passage, instead of coat. But it is 
not a term of falconry. 

That hateful duke. 
Whose hanghty spirit, winged with deaire. 
Will coast my crown. S Hen. FI,i,l. 

The modern editions have adopted it. 
For further examples, see Todd. 
fCOAST, 8. The ribs of meat. 

To firy a coast of lamb. — ^Take a coast of lamb, and 
parboil it, take out all the bones as near aa you can, 
and take 4 or 6 yolks of eggs beaten, a Uttle thyme and 
sweet maiporam, and paraly minced very small, and 
beat it with the eggs, and cut your lamb into square 
pieces, and dip them into the etcKs and herbs, and fry 
them with butter, then take a little butter, white-wine, 
and sugar for sauce. 

A True Oentlevoman's DeUakt, 1676. 

tCOASTER. An inhabitant of the sea- 
coast. 

B. Sir, if yon had beene present, yon nevei^saw, nor 
heard any, or £ugli8h man, or otiier coaster, or rivet 
man, or ilander, use more malicious inventions, more 
diabolicall deceites, practise more kuaviah cunnings, 
with ^rds, answeres, and which had beene able wim- 
out wude to have turned any mill topsie turvie. 

The Passenger cfBenomnto, 1612. 

A COASTING, ». An amorous approach ; 
a courtship. 

O thearenoonnterers, so glib of tongue. 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes. 

Tro. /■ Cress., iv, 5 

See Cote, which is only another form 
of the same word. 
fCOAT. Till three coats is a master^ a 
phrase used by sir Thonuis Overbury, 
apparently in the sense of a long 
while. 

He is wel winded, for he tires the day and outmnnes 
durkenesse. His life is like a hawkes, the best part 
mewed; and if he live till three eoates is a master. 

Oterbury*s New and Chaise Characters, 1616. 

COAT-CARDS. The figured cards, now 
corruptly called court-cards. Knaves, 
we trust, are not confined to courts, 
though kings and queens belong to 
them. They were named from their 
dresses. The proofs of it are abun- 
dant. One says, 

I am a coat-card indeed. 

He is answered. 
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TheB thoa nrait needs be a knave, farfhea artneitber 
king nor queea. BowUjf, When ytm h$ im, ^c. 

We caU'd bim a eoml-cari 
or the last order. B. Jon». Staple ef Newt. 

She had in her hand the aoe of hearts, with a coai- 
card. Ckofman'e Ma^-Day. 

The same is alluded to by Massinger : 

Here's a trick of discarded cards of ns : we were ranked 
with eoaU as Umg as my old master lived. 

OU Law, iii, 1. 

In Robertson's Phrase Book [1681], 
under Card^ we find this: "The 
dealer shall haTe the tum-np card, if 
it be an ace, or a cote-card.^' But 
the usage being then become doubt- 
ful, [court-card) is subjoined. It is 
thus Latinized : '* Distributor sibi 
retinebit iudicem chartam, si sit 
monas, aut imago humana,*' This 
was a help to playing cards in Latin ! 

tFor the kings and coale eardee that we use nowe, were 
in olde times the images of idols and false gods which, 
since they that woala seeme christians have changed 
into Charleniaine, Laoncelot, Hector, and sach lyke 



Nortkbnoke't Treatise ageuntt Dieing, i-e., 1677. 

tCOAT-FEATHERS. The smaU or 
body feathers. 

Pennie vestitrices, minores qnn pneteximt illas. 
jcoAvirnMMf. The lesser feathers which cover the 
birds : their cotefethers. NomeneUitor, 16M5. 

COATE, for cot, or cottage. Written 
also cote. 

She them dismist to their contented eoatesi 
And every swaine a several passage floates 
Upon his dolphin. Brown, Brit. Past., ii, 4. 

My coat, saitn he, nor yet my fold. 
Shall neither sheep nor shepnerd hold 
Except thoa favour me. Drey/. Bd., iv. 

COB, had many meanings ; among others 
that of a herring. The dictionaries 
say that a herring'cob was a young 
herring, and so it appears in the 
following passage. Cob, the water- 
bearer, punning on his own name, 
says he was a descendant of a king ; 
namely herring, currently called the 
king of fish. See Nash^s Lenten 
Stuff. His ancestor, he says, was the 
first red-herring broiled in Adam and 
Eve's kitchen. He adds. 

His eoh [that is, his son] was my great, p:reat, mig[htv 
great grandfother. B. Jons. Every Man in his H., i, 3. 
He can come hither with four white herrings at his 

tail but I may starve ere he give me so much as a 

eob. ^ Hon, Why part 8, 0. PL, iii, 440. 

Cob is said also to be an Irish coin, 
but I know no proof of that. I find 
herring -cob in the following: 

Batchers may, perchaunbe. 

Be g^ and fayne, and heryng oobs to dannce. 

Promos, and Cass.y part 1, iv, 6. 

Cob also meant * sometimes a rich, 
covetous person. 

And of them all cobbing country chuifcs, which make 



their belliet and their bagges theyr gods, are called 
rich eobbes. Nash's LenieiTstt^, HarL Misc., vi, 17 k 
tBnt, at leisure, ther must be some of the gret eobbes 
served likewiBe, and the kins to have ther landes like- 
wise, as, God willing, he shall have th' erle of Kildares 
in possession, or somer passe. State PaperSt ii, 288. 

fCOBBING. Holding up the head above 
others. 

Pars mihi prima est, my part is first, inter pracipuot 
stultos, amongst those notable, fiunous, notonoas, 
cobbing fooies, 8m:. 

WUhaW Dictionaries ed. 1006, p. 891. 

fCOB-IRONS. Andirons. 

In the kitchin.— Seawen large pewter dishes, three 
doxen of pewter pUtes, thr^ iron pots and hookes, 
fowT brasse skiUeu, two pewter candlestiks, one iron 
jack and weight, two spits, two pot hooks, one iron 
rack, one fender, one paire of eoHrons, flreshowel and 
tongs, two dresser boards, one cupboard, one owen lid, 
one table, one forme, three old chayres. Old Inventory, 

COB-LOAF. A large loaf. Co5 is used 
in composition to express large, as 
cob-nut, cob-swan, &c. But if Ajax 
uses it to Thersites, he must mean to 
imply awkwardness and deformity. 
Tro. ^ Cress., ii, 1. The passage 
stands thus, in the modern editions : 

Hker. Thou gmmblest, and railest every hoar on 

Achilles ; and art as full of envy at his greatness, as 

Cerberus is at Proserpina's beauty, ay, that thou 

bark'sl at him. 

Jj. Mistress Thersites I 

!ner. Thou shouldst strike him. 

Ji. Cobloe^l 

Ther. He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as 

a sailor breaks a nisket. Loe. eit. 

This is desperately corrupt. Of 
"Mistress Thersites," I can make 
nothing : but the 4to suggests the 
true reading of the rest, after trans- 
posing only one word, by giving the 
whole to Thersites. 

7!l«r. Shouldst thou strike him, Ajax, cdblo^ft 
He would pun thee into shivers, sc. 

The commentators, to explain the 
other reading, say that eo$-/o(i^ means 
"a crusty uneven loaf," that it may 
suit Thersites ; and Mr. Steevens says 
it is so used in the midland counties ; 
but Mr. Steevens finds an usage 
where he wants it. Whereas, if Ther- 
sites calls Ajax cob-loaf, ittheil retains 
its analogous sense, of a "large, 
clumsy loaf," and the succeeding 
allusion to a biscuit is natural, and in 
its place. "Though you are like a 
large loaf, Achilles would pound you 
like a biscuit." The passage little 
deserves the labour of correcting, had 
not the correction been so obvious. 
Stealing of cob4oaves was a Christmas 
sport. Popular Ant., i, 358. 
fCOBLlNG. Perhaps for hobbling. 
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Since O. Y. the eoblinff barber went two mflet to trim 
a gentleman, and having powder'd and comb'd his 
penike, with many dexteroua snu^ of hiB fingers, 
lather'd his beard and pat all things in order, was 
forced to run home to fetch his razor. 

Poor Robin, 1738. 

COBWEB-LAWN. A very fine trans- 
parent lawn. 

Tliin doads, like scaifB of eob-meb lawn, 

Teil'd heav'n's moat glorious eye. 

Drayt. Nfmp., 6, p. 1400. 
Shee [a sempstress] hath a pretty foculty in presenting 
herself to the view of passengers hy her roling eyes, 
glancing through the hangings of tiffany, or cobweb- 
unene. LenUm's Leat. Char. 83. 

fCOBWEB-LEARNING. FUmsy learn- 
ing. 

Bat amongst these studies you must not forget the 
unicum necessarium, on Sondaies and holy-dayes, let 
divinity be the sole object of your speculation, in com- 



narison wherof all other knowleag is bat eobwtb 
leaming ; prse qua quisquilis caetera. 

HoweU^t FamUiar Leittrs, 1660. 

COCK. A vulgar corruption, or pur- 
posed disguise, of the name of God, 
in favour of pious ears, which in early 
times were not yet used to the pro- 
fanation of it. Hence, by cock, by 
cock and pie, and such softened oaths. 
We find also cocks'passion, cocks^body, 
and other allusions to the Saviour, or 
his body, as supposed to exist in the 
Host : and when that belief was dis- 
carded, the expression still remained 
in use. 

W. By the masse I will boxe you. 
/. By coete 1 will foze vou. 

tktnton and Pith., 0. Fl., i. 216. 
By cocke they are to blame. Haml., iv, B. 

By cock and pye, justice Shallow's 
famous oath, adds thej^tV, or sacred 
book of offices, to the former name. 
But it is not peculiar to the justice. 
"-By cock and pie and mousefoot,*' is 
quoted from the old play of Soliman 
and Perseda, Orig. of Drama, ii, p. 
211. 

Mow by cock and pie, you never spoke a truer word 
in your life. Wily BeguUed. 

See the notes on 2 Hen. IV, v, 1. 
See also Pie. 
fCOCK. The lock of a gun ? 

Is thy eoek ready, and thy powder dry? 

Marlowe't LmVm Dominion, iii, 5. 

fA COCK OF TWENTY. One which 
has killed twenty antagonists in the 
pit. 

Luyt. She is a widow, don, consider that ; 

flas buried one was thought a Hercules, 

Two cubits taller, and a man that cut 

Three inches deeper in tiie say, than 1; 

Consider that too : 

She may be cock o' ttoeniy, nay, for aught 

I know, she is immortal. Skirley*$ Broihen. 

-fTo COCK. To vaunt ; to swagger. 



The spider and fly, that erst there bragde and eoekl. 

Heywood^t Spider and FUe, 1556. 

COCK, for coek'boat. A small boat; 
whether attached to a ship or not. I 
do not find that it is now the sea-term 
for any boat tber^ used. 

Yon tall, anchoring bark 
Diminished to htr eock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. Lear, i\ , 6. 

Mr. Steevens and others have shown 
that this abbreviation is not peculiar 
to Shakespeare. He quotes, 

I caased my lord to leap into the eock, kc, 

2V^. of Hoffman. 

and Mr. Todd this : 

They take view of all-sized cocks, barges, and fisher- 
boats hovering on the coast. Camo't ComwalL 

fCOCK-ALB. A sort of ale which waa 
very celebrated in the seventeenth 
century for its superior quality, but 
the exact meaning of the term is not 
clear. 

My friend by this time (knowing the entertainment of 
the hoase) had call'd for a bottle of cock-ale, of which 
I tasted a glass, but orald not omceive it to be any 
thing but a mixture of small-beer and treacle. If this 
be cock-ale, said I, e'en let coeks-eombs drink it. 

The London Spy, \%^. 
Tmp. Nay, nay, no more sobrietie than will do us 
good ; but that's all one. Look ye, Mr. Spruce, for 
your wine I don't love it ; and for your ale, ye have 
not a drop in London worth drinking ; that's the short 
on't. 

Spr. How, Mr. Trupenny, not a drop worth drinking? 
Did you ever taste our cock-ale ? 
Trup, Cock-ale, no; what's that? 
1^. Why, there you shew your ign<Mrance. Look ye, 
sir, I lay ye five pound you shall say, ye never tasted 
the like in the country. 

The Woman tum'd Bully, 1675. 
But by your leave, Mr. Poet, notwithstanding the large 
commendations you give the juice of barley, yet if com- 
par'd with cananr, irs no more than a mole-hill to a 
mountain; whether it ht cock-ale, China ale, rasberry- 
ale, sage-ale, scurvy-grass-ale, horse-reddish ale, 
Lambeth-ale, HoU-ale, Darby-ale, North-down-ale, 
double-ale, small-ale, March-beer, nor mum, tho' made 
at St. Catherines, put them all tc^ether, are not to be 
compared to a glass of pure, racy, sparkling, brisk, 
rich, generous, neat, choice, odorous, delicious, heart- 
reviving canary. Poor Bobin, 17S8. 

tCOCK- BRAINED. Hair-brained; wild- 
headed. 

And these are proper to drundords, foolea, madde 
men, and eocke-iraynes. Lomalins on Painting, 1598. 
Py. Doest thou aske, eock-braind foole : Thou hast 
utterly spoiled this young man whome thou bronghtest 
instead of the eunuch, whitest thou goest about to 
deceive ua. Terence in English, 1614, 

Now cock-bndn*d youths nill throw at oo<±s. 

But they alone deserve such Imocks; 

For 'tis a cruel, wicked thing, 

Should be forbidden by the king ! 

PoorBobtn^rm. 
Now Pisces rules, the scaly star, 

lliat ends the circuit of the year ; 

Which doth prognosticate we say. 

Ripe pancakes on the fourteenth day; 

As also there shall store of cocks. 

By cock-brain'd youths then suffer knocks ; 

To make cock-broth which wives bestow 

On feeble husbands, who can't do. 

tCOCK-SURE. The origin of this 
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phrase is not Tery clear, bat it ocenrs 
as far back as the time of ChalkhiU, 
and is probably much older. 

Now did Oraodia laneb within her ileere, 
Thinldng all was eoetsure. 

Thalin» and CleareJuUt p. 89. 

COCKAL. The game played with sheep's 
booes, instead of dice, similar to the 
ancient taltis or astragalus. Ludus 
talaris* Also, the bone itself used in 
that game, called also corruptly, 
huckle-bone. It is the pastern bone 
of the animal. 

The altar is not here foare-aqnare, 
Nor in a form triangnlar; 
Nor made of glasse, or wood, or stone, 
Bnt of a little transverse bone. 



Which boyes and bruckel'd children call 
(Flaying for points and pins) eockall. 

Htrrtek, aetpfir.j _ 
The andenta naed to play at eockall, or castmg of 



huckle-bonea, which is done with sheep's bones. 

Ligrinui Lemn.f Bngl. Trantl., p. 868. 

The bone itself is thus mentioned : 

LastlT diief comfort and hilarity, signified by the 
eoeceX-hone^ [before mentioned as tdtut] which espe- 
daJly is competent to young age. 

Optiek Gkuse of ITvmort, Bp. Led. 
tTalna pionns. vMv^f , Aristot. qoijactos prosper erat. 
Take all: coekaU: aluckiecast. Nomendator 

tBnt newes of this makes scrivener wary, 

And eight i'th* hundred don look awry. 

That we do stoop to sums as small 

Aa children venture at eoek-aU. 

Wit Eatot'd, 1658. 
fleam trivial sports, but, oh ! your poet shamea 
To bid you be experienc'd in some games. 
Yet long they to my art : then be not nic« 
To learn to play at coekall or at dice. 

Ovid de Arte Jmandi, 1677, p. 80. 

COCKARD, or COCKADE. Coearde 
being the original word in French, 
it is rather strange that it should so 
long ha^e lost its r, in our usage. Yet 
Pope has retained it, and seems to 
accent the word on the first syllable. 

To that bright circle that commands our duties, 
* To you, superior eighteen-penny beauties. 
To the lac'u hat and eockard of the pit, 
To all, in one word, we our cause submit, 
Who think good breeding is akin to wit. 

EpU. to Three Hours after Marriage, 

fCOCKAPERT. Saucy. 

Your eockapert pride and Tour covetous haris 
Hare brought more Uien three parts of our lis about. 

Heywod'e Spider and Flie, 1566. 

COCKATOO. The crested parrot. It 
is punned upon in the following 
passage : 

My name is Coek-a-lv>o, use me respectively, I will be 
cock d three else. B. and Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer, ii, S. 

It has been supposed that game cocks 
were styled from the number of their 
victories, cocks of two, or more. 
Which the following passage seems to 
confirm. [See Cock op twenty.] 



Consider, 
8be may be eoek-a-twenty ; nay for ooght 
I know, she is immortal. 

Shirley*M Brothers, iii, p. 38. 

COCKATRICE, or BASILISK. An 
imaginary creature, supposed to be 
produced from a cock's egg ; a pro- 
duction long thought to be real. It 
was said to be in form like a serpent, 
with the head of a cock. Sir Tho. 
Brown, however, distinguishes it from 
the ancient basilisk, and in so dging 
describes it more particularly. For, 
says he. 

This of ours is generally described with len, wings, a 
serpentine and winding tail, and a criat or comb, 
somewhat like a Ci«ck. But the basilisk of elder times 
waa a proper kind of serpent, not above three palms 
long, as some account ; and different firom other ser- 
pents by advancing his head and some white marks, 
or coronary spots upon the erown, aa all authentic 
writers have delivered. 

Enq. into Fulg. Errors, III, vii, p. 126. 

Many fables were current respecting 
it. In the first place it was supposed 
to ha?e so deadly an eye, as to kill by 
the very look. 

This will so fright them that they will kill by the look, 
like cockatrices. Twelfth N., iii, 4. 

Say thou but I, 
And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death<4arting eye of cockatrice. 

Rom, and Jul., iii, 8. 

But there was a still further refine- 
ment, that if the cockatrice first saw 
the person, he killed him by it ; but 
if the animal was first seen, he died. 

To no lords* cousins in the world, I hate 'em. 
A brd's cousin to me is a kind of eockatricot 
If I see him first he dies. 

B. and Fl. Little Fr. Lawy., iv, 1. 

Dryden has also alluded to this fancy : 

Mischiefs are like the cockatrices eye, 
If they see first they kill, if seen they die. 

They were supposed to be able to 
penetrate steel by pecking it. 

Yes, yes, Apelles, thou maystswim against the stream 
with the crab, and feed against the wind with the 
deer, and peck agtuiut the steel with the cockatrice. 

Lyly, Alex, and Camp., iii, 6. 

Cockatrice was also a current name 
for a loose woman ; probably from 
the fascination of the eye. [It seems 
to be applied especially to a captain's 
concubine.] 

And withal, calls me at his pleasure I know not how 
many eockatriees and things. 

B. Jons, Cynth. Rev., iv, 4. 
No courtier but has hit mistress, no captain but has 
his cockatrice. Malcontent, O. FL, iv, 03. 

tAnd amount souldiers, this sweet piece of vice 
is counted for a captainea cockatrice, 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
f Some wine there. 
That I may court my cockatrice. 
Care. Good captaine, 
Bid our noble uiend welcome. 

KiUegreui^s Fandora, 1666. 
tSome gallants will this month be so penurious that 
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fktj will not part with a enck*d ffroat toa poor body, 
but on their eociairice or punqietto will beatow half 
a dozen taffety gowns, who in requital beatowt on him 
the French pox. . Poor Bobin, 1740. 

tCOCK-THROWING. A practice which 
prevailed formerly at Shrove-tide, 
when they tied a cock to a stake, 
and threw Bticks at it. See Strutt's 
Pastimes and Brand's Popular Anti- 
quities. 

Coek-tkromng. 

Cock-a-doodle do, 'tis the Drareflt game, 

Take a cock from his dame. 
And bind him to a stake, 

How he strutts, how he throwes. 

How he swaggers, how he crowes, 
As if the day newly brake ? 

How his mistriss cackles. 

Thus to find him in shackles, 
And ty'd to a pack-threed garter; 

Oh tlie bears and the bulls 

Are but corpulent gulls 
To the vidiaut Shrove-tide martyr. 

WiU lUcnatUmsAMIO. 

COCKER, V. To train up in a fondling 
manner. This word has been explained 
in editions as obsolete, but Todd shows 
that it was used by Locke and Swift. 

-KThe yong man flourishiog as it woe in the ApriU of 
his age, eockereth in himselfe a foolish imagination of 
his owne lustinesse, and reput«th it as a discredit 
unto him to seeme to feare the approach of any 
disease, leaving the provident government of the body 
to decrepite and withered old aife. 

Barrougk't Method ofPkynek, 1634. 

COCKEREL. A young cock. 

Which of them for a good wager, first begins to 

erow? 8. The old cock. A. The cockrel. S. Done. 
Tlie wager? Ttmpcttj ii, 1. 

Yet shall tiie crowing of these eoekerelU 
Alhright a Uon. EdMf. II, 0. PL, ii, 85S. 

Dry den has used the word. See 
Todd. Still later, Mr. Tucker, who 
called himself Search, has employed it. 

If there were any free-thinking eockerilu in the hen- 
roost. Idffkt of Nature, v, p. S9. 

There are other traces of antiquated 
language in that acute author. 
fCOCKERNUTS. Cocoa-nuts. 

Note, that in the morning cap. Weddell had fitted a 
Fortugall vessell (which had oeene formerlv taken 
with some eoekemuU), and purposed to have nred her 
thwart the admirals hawse. Taylor's Workea, 1630. 

COCKERS. A kind of rustic high shoes, 
or half-boots ; probably from cocking 
up. 

His eoeken were of cordiwin. 
His hood of miniveer. Drayt, BcL, ir. 

Now doth he inly scomr his Kendall-greene, 
And his patch'd cockers now dispised beene. 

Hall, Sat. IV, vi. 

fCOCKET. A cocket was a certificate 
that goods had paid duty, which was 
granted by the authorities at custom- 
houses to merchants, and without 
which no taxable commodities could 
be exported. The name is thought 
to be a corruption of "quo guietw," 



words which occurred in the Latin 
form of the document. 
COCK-FEATHER, the, on an arrow, 
was the feather which stood up on the 
arrow, when it was rightly placed upon 
the string, perpendicularly above the 
nock or notch. 

The eocke-feather is called that which standeth above 
in right nockinge, which if you do not observe, the 
other feathers must needes nmne on the bowe, and so 
marre your shote. Jscham. Toxtmk., p. 175- 

fCOCK-HORSE. To ride a-cock-horse, 
is a phrase of considerable antiquity, 
to signify being over proud and im- 
perious. 

Fooles that are rich with multitudes of pieces. 

Are like poore simple sheepe with golden fleeces ; 

A knave, that for his wealth doth worship get, 

Is like the divell that's a-cock-horse set. 

For monev hath this nature in it still, 

SUve to tne goodman, master to the ill. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

Pedes grown proud makes men admire thereat. 

Whose baser breeding, should they think not bear it. 

Nay, he on cock- horse rides, how like you that? 

Tut I Pedes proverb is, Win gold and wear iL 
But Pedes you have seen them rise in hast. 
That through their pride have broke their neck at 
last WiiU Recreations, 1654. 

The term cock-horse was commonly 
used in the sense of upstart. 

Our painted fools and cock-horse peasantry. 

Marlov and Chapman's Masoms, in fin. 

tCOCKISH. Wanton. 

Coekish, lustie, leacherous, salax. 

mthaW DietioHorie, ed. 1606, p. 25. 

COCKLE. The agroatemna githago of 
Linnaeus, a weed often troublesome in 
corn-fields. An old proverb, alluded 
to by Shakespeare, implied that he 
who sowed cockle could not expect to 
reap corn : equivalent to *'As you sow^ 
you must reap." 

Sow'd cocHe, re^>*d no com. 

Lo9^s L. L., iv, S. 

The metaphor of cockle in the follow- 
ing passage, where it makes so good 
an appearance, is merely borrowed 
from North's Plutarch. 

In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 
Which we ourselves have plough'd for, sow'd, and 
scatter'd. Coriol., iii, 1. 

Moreover he [Coriolanus] said that they nourished 
against themselves the naughtv seed and eockUi of 
insolencv and sedition, whicn nad been sowed and 
scattered among the people. 

Mr. Todd has shown that it was only 
in consequence of a false reading, that 
Dr. Johnson supposed cockle to be 
used by Spenser for cockerel. 
COCKLED is used by Shakespeare for« 
enclosed in a shell. 

Love's feehng is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. 

Xow** L. L. iv 8. 
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COCKLE-SHELL. The badge of a 
pilgrim, worn usually in the front of 
the liat. The habit being sacred, this 
served as a protection, and therefore 
was often assumed as a disguise. The 
escalop was sometimes used, and either 
of them implied a visit to the sea. 
Thus in OpheUa's ballad, the lover is 
to be known. 

By his eockMitit, and staff, 
And by his sandal shooo. Haml., ir, 8. 

So a pilgrim is described : 

A hat of straw, like to a swain. 
Shelter for the son and rain. 
With a seaUop shell before. 

Gr«en*s Never too late. 

COCE-LORREL. A famous thief in 
the time of Henry yi(I. It is said, 
in a passage quoted by Mr. Beloe, 
that he ruled his gang almost two 
and twenty years, to the year 1533. 
Aneed, of Lit. , i, p. 396. Ben Jonson 
introduces his name, and a humorous 
song of his, inviting the devil to dinner, 
in his masque of the Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed, vol. vii, p. 408, ed. Gif* 
ford. This song was long popular, 
and the tune, if any one should desire 
to s^e it, is preserved in the 5th volume 
of Hawkins's History of Music, Ap- 
pendix, No. XXX. [According to 
Rowlands he was a tinker by trade. 
He is frequently alluded to by our 
early writers. It is, however, possible 
that the name is merely a generic one 
for a rascal, for in one tract he is 
termed Cock-Losel.'] 

COCKMATfi, probably a corruption of 
eopesmate, q. v. 

They most be oourteons in fheir behaTionr, lowlie in 
their speech, not disdaining their eoekmatei, or refrain- 
ing their companie. Buphues, Q, 4. 
But the greatest thing is yet behinde, whether that 
those are to be admitted, as eockmaUs, with children. 

Ibid. 

COCKNEY. What this word means is 
well known. How it is derived there 
is much dispute. The etymology 
seems most probable, which derives 
it from cookery. [It is probably a 
diminutive of cock, but seems to be 
used in several distinct senses, and 
may have more than one derivation.] 
Le pais de cocaffne, in French, means 
a country of good cheer; in old French, 
coquaine. Cocagna, in Italian, has 
the same meaning. Both might be 



derived from Coquina. This famous 
country, if it could be found, is de- 
scribed as a region *' where the hills 
were made of sugar-candy, and the 
loaves ran down the hills, crying. 
Come eat me.*^ It is spoken of by 
Balthazar Bonifacius, who says, *' Regio 
quaedam est, quam Cucaniam vocant, 
ex abundantia panis, qui Cruca lilyric^ 
dicitur.*' lu this place, he says, ''Rora- 
bit bucceis, pluet pultibus, ninget 
laganis, et grandinabit placentis." 
Lib. ix, Arg, The cockney spoken of 
by Shakespeare seems to have been a 
cook, as she was making a pye. 

Cry to it, nancle, as the cockney did to the eels, when 
she put them into the paste alive. Lear^ ii, 4. 

Yet it appears to denote mere simpli- 
city, since the fool adds, 

Twas her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, 
buttered his hay. Ibid. 

tA young heyre, or cockney, that is his mothers 
darhng. Nask^s Pierce Peuile$se. 1693. 

Some lines quoted in Camden's Re- 
mains seem to make eockeney a name 
for London, as well as for its citizens. 
COCK-ON-HOOP, or COCK-A-HOOP. 
The derivation of this familiar expres- 
sion has been disputed. See Todd. 
I can add one example of its being 
used as if to mark profuse waste, by 
laying the cock of the barrel on the 
hoop. 

The eoek-on-hoop is set. 
Hoping to drink their lorduiips oat of debt. 

Honest Ohott, p. 26, 

Ben Jonson also seems to show that 
he so understood it, and his authority 
is of weight. As an example of the 
preposition of by which he there 
means oj^, he gives this : " Take the 
cock o/[ofF] the hoop." Engl. Gram., 
ch. vi. 

But it must be owned that the usage 
is not always consistent with that 
origin. 
COCK-PIT. The original name of the 
pit in our theatres ; which seems to 
imply that cock fighting had been 
their original destination. 

Let but Beatrice 
And Benedict be seen ; lo ! in a trice. 
The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are foil. 

Z«Hi. Diffgee, 8h. Sitppl., i, 71. 

One of the theatres, at that perfod, 
was called the Cockpit. This was the 
Phcenix, iu Drury-lane. 
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On God*B name, may the Boll, or Cock-fit hare 
Your lame blank yerse, to keq> yon from the fnn. 

Leon. Diggett loc. cil. 

See also 0. PL, xii, 341, et seq. 
COCK-SHUT, 8. A large net, stretched 
across a glade, Ind so suspended upon 
poles as to be easily drawn together. 
Evidently from cock and «Au/, being 
employed to catch, or shut in, wood- 
cocks. It is hardly necessary, I pre- 
sume, to add, that those birds were, 
and still are, usually called cocks, hy 
sportsmen. These nets were chiefly 
used in the twilight of the evening, 
when woodcocks go out to feed. 
Hence cockshut time, and cockshut 
light, were used to express the evening 
twilight. 

Thomas the earl of Stury, and himself, 

Much about eockthut time, went thro' the army. 

Bick. Ill, V, 3. 
Mistress, this is only spite ; 
For you would not yesternieht 
Kiss him in the eochhut light. 

B. Jans. Ma$q. ofSatyri. 

Juliana fiarnes has been quoted, as 
mentioning a cockshut cord, which 
means, says Mr. Gififord, "the twine 
of which the cockshut was made.*' 
With deference to such an opinion, it 
meant rather the cord by which the 
net was pulled together ; which kind 
of cord waa used also for other pur- 
poses. 

Sometimes erroneously written cock- 
shoot : 

Come, come away then, a fine eoehkoot eveninfl;. 

ITtdoto, iii, 1, 0. PI., Joi, 370. 

B. and Fl. in the Two Noble Kinsmen 
have "cock-light,** 

fCOCK-THROPPLED. If the wind- 
pipe of a hunting-horse bends hke a 
bow, when he bridles, it is said to be 
cock-throppled. Fairfaxes Complete 
Sportsman, p. 32. 

COCOLOCH. Probably the insect called 
a cock-roach, one original name for 
which, kakkerlac, is not very different. 

Than clutch thee, 
Poor fly I within these eaglet claws of mine. 
Or draw my sword of fat« upon a peasant, 
A besoguio, a coeolock, as thon art. 

B. /• Fl. Fbur Flayt in 1. 

The speech is intentional jargon, but, 

one insect having been mentioned, 

another might naturally be introduced. 

fCOD'S-HEAD. A stupid fellow ; a fool. 

You confounded toad you, where were your eyes, in 

Jour heels? that you should be such a buu^liuj; cods- 
sad to see no better. DwUon^s Ladies J)icitoHary. 



Dttsk. Sweet sir, I think it is neer oeta kora - Tour 
serrant, gentlemen. 
Good. Farewel, eods'kead. 

Tke Wowum tmm*d Bully, 1675. 

CODGER. A familiar expression for a 
mean old person ; from cadger, a 
huckster, or low trafficker. 

tCODLINGS. Testicles. The musk 
beaver was believed to carry his per- 
fume in these, and it was pretended 
that, knowing instinctively that this 
was what the hunters sought, when 
pursued it bit them off and left them 
behind it, to save its life. 

There, the wise bever, who, pursu'd by foes. 
Tears off his codlings, and amonfr them throwet ; 
Knowing that hunters on the Pontik heath 
Doo more desire that ransom, then his death. 

Du Bartas. 

CODPIECE. A part of male dress, 
formerly made very conspicuous, and 
put to various uses. 

Shark, when he ^oes to any nuhlick feast, 
Entf , to one's thinking, of all there the least. 
What saves the master of the house thereby f 
When, if the servants search they may descry, 
In his wide cod-piece, dinner being done, 
Two napkins cram'd up, and a silver spoon. 

Herriek, p. 136. 

fCOETANEAN. Coeval. From the Lat. 

For these began 
At once, and were all eoetanean. 

S. MarmiotCs Cupid /* Psychs. 

COFFEE-HOUSE. The first was opened 
in London in 1652. Sandys, not long 
before, thus curiously describes them, 
as existing in Turkey. 

Although they [the Turks] be destitute of taverns, 
yet they have their eoffa^houses, which something 
resemble them. There tuey sit chatting most of the 
day ; and sippe of a drinke called caffa^ (of the berry 
thnt it is mtuie oO in little China dishes, as hot as thev 
can suffer it : blacke as soote, and tasting not much 
unlike it, (why not the black.broth, which was in use 
amongst the Lacedtemonians.) which helneth, as they 
say, digestion, and procureth alacrity. Travels, p. 66. 

COFFIN, s. The raised crust of a pie, 
or any other article of pastry. The 
word was derived from the Latin and 
Greek, and originally meant a basket. 
In which sense it is used in Wickliffe's 
version of the Testament. See Todd. 

Why thou sav'st true ; it is a paltry cap : 
A custard-co^'w, a bauble, a silken pye. 

Ttm. Skr., iv, 3. 
Therefore if yon spend 
The red-deer pies i' your house, or sell them forth, sir, 
Cast so that I may have their eojffins all 
Betum'd here, and pil'd up. 

B. Jons. Staple of K, ii, S. 

The term coj^n was also extended to 
those cones of paper, which are twisted 
up to hold sugar, spices, &c., which 
the Ki^ench call cornels. 
To COG. To lie or cheat. Hence to 
cog the dice. 
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fCOGGER. One who lives by cheat- 
ing ; a swindler. 

Hiiny men marrell Lynns doth not tlirire, 

Tliat had more tradea then any man alive ; 

As fintt, a broker, then a petty-fogger, 

A traveller, a gamester, and a cogaevt 

A coyncr, a promoter, and a bawd, 

A sple, a practiser in every fraud ; 
And missing thrift by these, lewd trades and sinister. 
He takes the best, yet proves the worst, a minister. 

Harington't Epigranu, 1633. 

COGGERIE. Falsehood; cheating. 

Hut whom should the children of lyes, eogaerUs, and 
impostures believe, if they should not believe their 
father, the grandfather of lyes. 

Decl. ofPopitk Impost., si<ni. Y, S. 

COIGNE, *. A corner stone ; the finish 
of a building at the angle. Coing, 
old French. 

See you yon emgiu o* th' capitol? yon comer stone? 

Coriol., V, 4. 

Written also coin, and quoin. 

f Prothyrides, Yitru. ancones, eidem. MensuLe quse- 
dam volutamm insiar leniter infractn ad S. literse 
speciem, ante ostium. vpoBvoiU^. Tlie coynes or 
corners of a wall : the crosse beames, or overthwart 
rafters. NowencUUor. 

tCOIF. A lady's headdress. 

Say so much again, ye dirty ouean, 
And I'll puU ye by the coif. 

Newest Academy of Complements. 
Hoi. Sir, be you and this lady but as ronfident of my 
fidelity, and trust me in this action, and if I brenk not 
the tnils your kinsman is in, and make you mistress 
of my interest in sir Paul, let all the good you intended 
me, be a lodkram cot/; a blue gown, a wheel and a 
clean whip. Brom^s Northern Lass. 

COIL, *. Noise ; tumult ; difficulty. Of 
very uncertain derivation. 

Wlio was so firm, so constant, that this coil 

Would not infect his reason. Temp., i, 2. 

Tou will not believe what n coil I had t'other day. to 

comnound a business between a katteru-peor woman 

and him, about snatching. B. Jons. Bart. Fair, i, 4. 

Here it seems to mean impediment, 
obstruction : 

For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. ffnml., iii, 1. 

COINTREE. A famiiiar abbreviation 
of Coventry, 

His tar-box on his broad belt hung, 

His breech of Cointree blue. Drayt. Eel., iv, p. 1403. 

It should be remarked that the name 
of that city is not derived (romCovent, 
for convent, like Covent-garden, but 
from Cune, or Coven, the stream on 
which it is built. So the same author, 

With Cune, a grrat wliile niiss'd, 
Tliough Coventry from thence her OHme at first did 
raise. Drayl. Pofyolb., xiii, p. 922. 

The note says, " Otherwise Cune-tre : 
that is, the town upon Cune." 
Skinner also says, " Vel a Coven 
fluvio, nam in diplomate priorat&s 
dicitur Cuent/ord." 
COISTERED. An uncommon word, 
known only in the following example, 



where it seems to mean coiled up 
into a small compass. The attempts 
to find a derivation for it have not 
been very successful. 

I could have carried a lad^ up and down, at arm's 
end, in a platter; and I can tell you there were those 
at that time, who, to try the strength of a mau's back 
and his arm, would be coister'd. 

Malcontent^ r, 1. O. PI., iv, p. 86. 

COISTREL, or COYSTRIL. A young 
fellow. [Kersey and Bailey.] Pro- 
perly, an inferior groom, or a lad 
employed by the esquire to carry the 
knight's arms and other necessaries. 
Probably from coustillier, old French, 
of the same signification. See Cot- 
grave. 

It is surely not a con*aption of kes- 
trel, as Mr. Todd and others have 
supposed. Among the unwarlike 
attendants on an army are enume- 
rated, 

Women, lackies, and coisterels. Holinsh.t iii, 272. 

The same author speaks of them as 
'* the bearers of the armes of barons 
or knights." i, 162. 

He's a coward and a coystril, that will not drink to 
my niece. Twelfth N., i, S. 

You whoreson bragging coystril I 

B. Jons. Ev. M. in his H., iv, 1. 
Thou art the damned dcKirkeeper to every coystrd 
that comes enquiring for his tib. 

Pericles, Sh. Suppl, ii, 12». 
Both hee of whom thou spakest, and nil the rable of 
you, are a company of cogging coistrels. 

Art ofFlaitery, 4to, sign. B, 1. 

Mr. Malone, on the passage of Peri- 
cles, gives an erroneous derivation of 
the word, without any authority. 

tSo in the conceit of his own overworthyness, like a 
coislrell, he strives to fill himself with wind, and flies 
agtiinst it. Overbury's Characters. 

tCOKELY. The name of the master 
of a motion or puppet-show, often 
mentioned by Ben Jonson. 

COKES, 9. A fool. Skinner's at- 
tempts towards a derivation of this 
word are very unsatisfactory. But 
from it is unquestionably derived to 
coax, meaning to make a fool of a 
person, the usual object of coaxing. 
Mr. Todd reverses the etymology, 
with much less probability, in my 
opinion. Coles, in his Latin die- 
tionary, seems to make the substantive 
the primary word. He has " Coke8, 
stultus,** and after that, " To cokes, 
adblandior." Puttenham apells the 
verb accordingly. 

Princes may give a good puct such convenient coaut«- 

12 
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naunee and alao bnicllte, ai «re due to mn exoelknt 
artificer, thongh they neither kisse nor coket them. 

Art ^ P«etrie, 1, viii, p. 16. 
Whj we wi]l make » eokes of this wiae master, 
We will, my misireBs, un absolute fine cote*; 
And mock to air all the deep dilt|eences 
Of such a solemn and cffccioal hss. 

B. Jons. Devil anJu, ii, 2. 

In his Bartliol. Fair, the character 
named Cokes perfectly illustrates the 
meaning of the word. 
In the old play of Gammer Gurton, 
it is written coxe. 

He showeth himself herein, ye see, so very a eoxe, 
The cat was not so madly alnred by the foxe. 

0. PI., ii, 72. 

The conjecture of the editor that it is 
put for coxcomb, is ridiculous. In 
some editions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the same word is spelt coax. 

Go, youYe a brainless eoax, a toy, a fop. 

Wtt. ai set. Weap.t iii, 1. 

COLD-HARBOUR. The proper name 
of a place in London, frequently cor- 
rupted into Coal-Harbour, which see. 
In a grant of Henry the Fourth, it is 
called^ " quoddam hospicium, sive 
placeam, vocatum le Cold herbergh,^^ 
Pennant, 

Sometimes it seems to be used as a 
kind of metaphorical term for the 
grave : 

I sweat ; I would I lay in Cold-ffarbour. 

Boaring G., 0. PI., vi, 98. 

COLEN, COLLEIN, COLOYN, or 
KULLAINE. Old names for the city 
of Cologne. The three Kings of 
Colen were very famous personages 
in legendary history, distinguished 
by the names of Melchior, Balthazar, 
and Gasper. They were originally 
Arabians, and supposed to l)e the 
wise men who made offerings to our 
Saviour. Their bodies travelled first 
to Constantinople, thence to Milan, 
and lastly to Cologne, by various 
removal^^. See a sketch of their his- 
tory in Browne^s Vulg. Errors, VII, 
viii, p. 379. They are there called 
Kings of Collein, Their legend was 
the subject of a popular pageant or 
dramatic representation, which was 
exhibited on certain festivals. In the 
churchwardens' accounts of St. Lau- 
rence, Reading, A. 1499, is this 
entry : 

Paved for horsracte for the horays of the kinffs of 
Coini, on May-day, vjd. 

Coatea*s H. oj Reading, p. 2U. 



The King-game, or Kingham, spoken 
of in the churchwardens' accounts at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, is supposed 
to have been a similar pageant. 
Lysons* Env. of L., vol. i. 
\Ve have Colen used for Cologne, as 
late as in 1699, by Theoph. Dorring- 
ton, Travels, p. 301. Also by Dr. 
Ed. Browne, son of sir Thomas, in 
his travels. See King game. 
COLE-PROPHET, or COL-PROPHET; 
sometimes written cold-prophet, but 
I believe corruptly. The origin of 
the term is very obscure, but it 
seems, from the instances produced 
by Tyrwhitt (Chaucer, iii, p. 292), 
that col in composition signified /a/^^. 
So indeed it seems to do in this line : 

Cole-prophet and ooltf-poyson, thoa art both. 

Heyw. Ep., 80, Cent. ri. 

Chaucer also has coll- tr age tour for 
false traitor. Here also coll seema 
singly to mean deceit : 

Coll under canstyk she can plaie on both hands. 
Dissimulation well she understands. 

Heyv. Fro9. Dial., I, x. 
Our eolepropheU hare prophesied, that, ** in exalta- 
^one Lunee, Leo jonpetur Leaniie." 

Harrinot. Nngm^ ii, 87, ed. Park. 
Whereby I fonnd, I was tiie hartles hare. 
And not the beast eolprophei did declare. 

Mirr.for Mag., Owen 61., ed. 1587. 

In the edition of 1610, it is changed 
to false-prophet. The following are 
examples of cold-prophet : 

As hee was most vaiuely persuaded by tiie eoU 
prophet*, to whom he eave no small credit 

KHoUe»,HUt.o/Turk9,\0l^'L 



Phavorinus saith, that if these cotd-proohets, or 
oraclers, tell thee proapcritie and deceive thee, thou 
art made a miser through vaine expectation. 

Seofs Di$e. of Witcker^ sign. M, 8. 

Dr. Jamieson suggests kail, cunning, 
in Celtic and Cornish, as the origin 
of our coll, and he may possibly be 
right. 
COLES TAFF. A strong pole on which 
men carried a burden between them; 
originally, perhaps, of coals. 

I heard since 'twas seen whole o' th' other side the 
downs, upon a cole-staff, between two huntsmen. 

JFidow's Tears, 0. PL, vi. 225. 

Sometimes written colt-staff: 

I and my companv have taken the constable from his 
watch, and carried him about the fields on &eoli-staff. 

Jrden <if Fmtertham. 

The name is sometimes given to the 
stafi* on which a pedlar carried his 
pack. Some will have it to be cowl- 
staff, from a brewer's cowl, in which 
the wort was carried to the cooler. 
See Skinner, 
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Barton (peaks of witches 

Siding in tbe ajre vpon a eotUsUffe, out of r ehimnev 
top. JnaL of Mel., p. 60. 

fCOLET. A collect. Rutland Papers, 
.p. 16. 

COLEWORTS. Cabbages. See the 
varioas sorts described by Gerard in 
his Herbal, 311 — 317, ed. Johust. 
It is worthy of notice that this old 
botanist forms cauliflower from eole- 
Jiorie, or flowering cole, not from the 
Latin caulis. He says, ** Cole-flore, 
or, after some, colie-flore,** Cole or 
cole-wort was the general name for 
cabbages, till some improved sorts 
were introduced from the continent. 

To COLL, V. a. To embrace, or clasp 
round the neck. Probably from 
eolUef Fr., signifying such an em- 
brace. See Cotgrave. 

He viewed Xhem—'cotud with strAiKhter bands thnn 
reason or honesty did permit. Pal. ofPUas., ii, S s, 8. 

Kissing and colling are often spoken 
of together, as might be expected. 

Found her amon^ a crew of satyrs wild, 
Kissing and eolUng all the live-long night. 

Orim ike CofUer.l). PI., xi. 191. 
Por els, what is it in young babes, that we do kysse 
so, do eolU so. Srtum. Fr. of foL, lbi9, sign. B, 2. 

See COLLINOLY. 

Sometimes written cull. 

She smil'd, be last, and kissing euWd her too. 

tferriek, p. S71. 
Hie flower tweet-william was called, among other 
names, col-m«-»earf i. e., hug me close { from the 
flowers being formed in so compact a cluster. 

Zy/e'« Dodoens, p. 175. 

f COLLANAE. A necklace ; eollane in 
French. 

The jewels and pendants, the robes and mantles, the 
ornaments and coronets, the eolUouus and chaines. 

Bittary of Patient Oriuel, 1610. 

tCOLLATION. A homily. 

That no parson, near, curate, or iectnrer, shall preach 
any sermon or collation hernfter upon Sundays and 
holydays in the afternoon, in any cathedral, or parish 
church, throughout the kingdom, but upon some part 
tk the Catechism, or some text taken out of the Creed, 
Ten Commandments, or the Lords Prayer (funeral 
sermons only excepted). WtUm's James I. 

-fTo COLLAUD. To unite in praising. 

Beasts wild and tame, 
Whom lodgings yeeld 
House, dais, or field, 
CoUand his nMme. 

HowelPs tamiliar Letten, 1660. 

COLLECTION. A conclusion, or con- 
sequence. 

When I wak't, I found 
Tliis label on my bosom, whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness, thst I can 
Make no collection of it. Cifmh., ▼, 6. 

That is, draw no conclusion from it. 

What light cotUcticnt has vour seardiing eye 
Omgbt uoDi my loose beliaviourf 

B.^n latth/ul «•., ii, 2. 



This sense has been noticed by John- 
son. But it is surely now obsolete. 
fCOLLER. A collar of brawn was a 
Quantity bound up in one parcel. 

My lord, your grandfaUier was complaining lately 
that he had not heard from you a good while. By 
the next shipping to Lieom, amongst other things he 
intends to send you a wtiole brawn in eollers. 

Howell's Familiar Letters, 1660. 
Do y' think 
Ween eat this? 'tis but for formalitie ; 
Item a eoller of good large fat brawn 
Serv'd for a drum, waited upon by two 
Fair long black puddings lying by fhr drumsticks. 

Cartvright's Ordimuj, 

fCOLLERICAL. Troubled with choler. 

But sweete new wine is hot and moist temperately, 
in winter it helps yoi^ men and persons eolltrieaU. 
The Passenger of Benvenuto, 161S. 

COLLET. The setting which sur- 
rounds the stone of a ring. 

Thou hadst been next set in the dukedom's ring, 
When his worn self, like age's easy slave. 
Had dropt out of the collet into th' grave. 

Revengei's Trag., 0. PL, iv, S18. 
How i^ll the coUet with his jewel is. 

CowCy, Tr. of Verses on the V. 

Collet is properly read ior eoller, in 
B. and Fl. Wit at se7. Weapons, iv, 
p. 302. 

Collet meant also a small collar or 
band, worn as part of the dress of 
the inferior clergy in the Romish 
church, whence they are still called 
in French petita-collets. Fox makes 
it part of the ceremony of degrading 
bishops, to take from them " the 
lowest vesture which they had, in 
taking bennet and collet,*' Martyr- 
dom of Hooper, Fox's EccL Hisi., 
vol. iii, p. 152, An. 1555. 
Bennet I do not find in French nor 
elsewhere explained, except that Fox 
also says, they were the lowest offices 
in the church. Wordsw. EccL Biog.^ 
ii, 464. 
COLLIER. A seller of coals, or char- 
coal. Persons of this profession were 
formerly in bad repute, from the 
blackness of their appearance, and on 
that account often compared to or 
assorted with the devil. 

Wliat man 1 'tis not for gnivity to plav at cherrv-pit 
with Satan t Hang him, loul collier. TtBclf. A , iii, 4. 

Hence the proverb, '* Like will to like, 
as the devil with the collier.** Ray's 
Prov.,ip. 130. 

W* hear in this case, no conscience-cases holier, 
Bat like wiU to like, the diveU wth the cottier. 

Sylv. Tobacco bait., p. 88. 

COLLI-MOLLY. A jocular corruption 
of the word melancholy. 
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The deril wts a little eoUi-molUe end would not come 
off. Deel.ofPop.lmp.,Kgn.(^Z. 

C0LLIN6LY. Closely; embracing at 
the Bame time. 

And hnng about kii nerk, 
And cMlinglie him kist 

Gatcoifftu, Works, A, S. 

fCOLLITED. For coUeted, set in a 
collet. 

And in his fo^Ie m> lovely set, 
Faire collitecfm gold. 

JrmiiCs Ital T. and hit hoy, 1609. 

To COLLOGUE. To talk closely to- 
gether, as if plotting something. 
From eolioquor, Lat. The word is 
still retained by the lower classes. 

PrHT go in ; and sister, salve the matter. 
Collogue with her again, and all shall be welL 

Greau'a Tu Quoq.. 0. PI., vii, M. 
Why, look ye, we must eollogite sometimes, fnrswear 
sonietimes. Malcont., O. PI., iv, 94. 

CoUogued has been proposed for eoU 
leagued, in Haml., i, 2. " Colleagued 
with this dream," &c., but uqsuccess- 
fully; colleagued is preferable on 
several accounts. 

tHe enured and enticed him to the company and 
haunt of fnir women, where he of his proper charges 
would always send for wine, and other banquet ting 
junquets, meet for such company. Robert also would 
coHoffue with him, praising his riches, nobility, and 
valiant courage, which Fortunatus could well endure. 

History of Fortunatus. 
iMol. Well, you eologue now ; sav I should present 
you to Arsamnea and Cmtander, wliat would you do ? 

Cartvrijfhi's Royal Slave, 1651. 

COLLOP. A slice or small portion of 
meat; and still used in that sense. 
But the metaphorical use of it by a 
father to his child, as being part of 
his flesh, seems at present rather 
harsh and coarse. 

Sweet villain ! 
Most dear'st, — my eoUop. &c. ITini. Tale, i, 3. 

God knows thou art a collop of my flesh. 

1 Hen. ri, V, 6. 

Yet it is used also by Lyly, when he 
certainly intended to be pathetic. 

And then find them curse thee with their hearts, 
when they should ask blessing on their knees ; and 
the eollops of thine own bowels to be the torture of 
thine own soul. Moth. Bombie, i, S. 

To COLLOWB. Corruptly used for to 
colly or blacken, q. v. 

Fy, fj. Club, goe a t'other side the way, thou eoUowst 
me and my ruffe; thou wilt make me an unclean 
member i' the congregation. 

Family of Lot., 1604, D, 4. 

fCOLLUTION. A wash or lotion. An 
old medical term. 

Therefore use eollutions made of those things : as if 
they should be moderate, seeth dates sometime in 
water alone, and sometime witli a little honey put to 
them. Likewise make decoctions of roses, vine buds, 
brambles, cipresse, the first buds of pomegranate 
flowers, siligna, roots of mulberie, soure apple, and 
■orbuB. Barrough'a Method of Fhysiek, 16S4. 



COLLY, «. The black or smut from 
coal : called in the northern counties 
collow, or killow, Wallis't Hist, of 
North,, p. 46. Dr. Johnson exem- 
plifies it from Burton, " Besmeared 
with colly, ^^ &c. 

To COLLY. To blacken, or make dark ; 
from the substantive. 

Brief as the lightning in the eoUi^d night, 
That in a spleen unfolds the heav'n and earth. 

Mids. N. Dr.,\,l. 
And passion, having my best judgment eoUied, 
Assavs to lead the way. Othello, ii, S. 

Nor nast thou eollied thy face enough, stmkard I 

B. Jons. Poetast., iv, S. 
To see her stroaking with her ivory hand his 
[Vulcan's] eollied rheekes, and with her snowy fingers 
combing his sooty beard. Ceelum Briton., B, 4, 1634^ 

COLMES-KILL, for IcolmkiU, a small 
island at the south-western poiut of 
Mull, in the Hebrides ; celebrated for 
having been the metropolitan seat of 
a bishop at the first establishment of 
Christianity.. See Johnson's Tour. 

Where is Duncan's bodyP 
M. Carried to Colmes-Hll ; 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 
And guardian of their bones. Macb., ii, 4, lab fin. 

Shakespeare had this from Holinshed. 
fCOLOSSE. A colossus. 

Sir, or ^reat grardsire, whose %'ast bulk may be 
A burymg-place for all your pediicree; 
Thou moving eolosse, for whose goodly face 
The Bhyne can hardly make a looking-glass. 

Cleveland's Poems. 

COLOURS ; to fear no colours. Pro- 
bably at first a military expression, 
to fear no enemy. So Shakespeare 
derives it, and though the passage is 
comic, it is likely to be right. 

Cl. He that is well hanged in this world, needs /ear 
no colours. M. Make that good. Cl. He shall see 
none to fear M. I can tell thee where that saying 
was bom of, I fear no colours. Cl. Where, good 
mistress Mary P M. In the wars ; and that yon may 
be bold to say in your fook^ry. Twelfth N., i, 5. 

Accordingly it is said of a horse 
which is to be taken to the wars : 

Go s^dle my fore-horse, put on his feathen too, 
He'll prance it bravely, fncnd, he fears no colours. 

B. jf- Fl. Worn, pleased, iv, 1. 

The phrase is often applied in difie- 
rent senses. As of fair ladies, whose 
colour is natural : 

For those that are, [fair] their beautin feat no colours. 

B. Jons. Sejanus, act i 

We find the expression as late as in 
Swift : 

He was a person Utiat feared no colours, but mortally 
hated all. Tale of a Tub, f 11. 

fCOLOURS. " Color upon color is false 
heraldrie," a heraldic proverb given 
by Howell, 1659. 
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2b COLPHEG. A corrupt form of to 
colaphize, or box. 

Away, jackanapes, els I wyH eolpkeg yon by and by. 

Damon ^ Pith., 0. PI , i, 209. 

To COLT. Perhaps from tlie wild 
tricks of a colt, to trick, befool, or 
deceive. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? 

1 Urn. IF, u. 2. 
I'll meet ^on and bring clothes, and clean shiris after, 
AndaU things shall be well. 

(I'hen aside) VU. coU you once more. 
And teach you to bring copper. 

3. /■ Fl. Rule a W., iv, 1. 

Also io common language : 

Wherebj he was in good time preserved, and they 
tcUed^ like knares, Tery prettily. 

Due. of Span. Inquis. 

Shakespeare has once used it in a 
coarser sense. Cymb., ii, 4. 
fCOLTSFOOT. This plant appears to 
have been used from an early period 
in the adulteration of tobacco. 

Since the man persuaded his master, who nsed to 
kick him very often, thai he should not put so much 
eclU-foot in his tobacco. Poor Robin, 1713. 

COLUMBINE. A common flower. 
Aqailegia vulgarisy Linn. Anciently 
termed by some, *' a thankless flower." 
Why is not clear, for it is not so 
destitute of attributed virtues, among 
the old botanists, as Mr. Steevens 
chose to assert. 

What's that? k columbine T 
No; that tkaniUss flower grows not in my garden. 

Ckapm. All FooU. 

Ophelia seems to have the same allu- 
sion, when she joins it with fennel, in 
her emblematical gifts : 

There's fennel for you; and columbine. Haml., iv, 6. 
tShe ware a frock of frolicke greene, 
Might well beseeme a mayden queene, 

Whicli seemly was to see. 
A. hood to that so neat aud fine. 
In colour like the colonAine, 
YwTought full featuously. 

Drayton** Shepherds Garland, 1B93. 

COMART. A word hitherto found only 
in the old 4to ed. of Hamlet, but 
restored by Warburton, as better 
suiting the sense than covenant, which 
had been substituted. It may, very 
analogically, mean bargain or cove- 
nant between two. Shakespeare also 
uses to martf for to traffic. 

As by the same comart. 
And carringe of the articles designed. 
His fell to Hamlet. ^ Hand., i, 1. 

It might even mean single combat, 
for mart is also war, or battle. See 
Mart. 
fCOMB. To cut a person's comb, was 
equivalent to disabling him. 



Then my harte was heavye, my lyfc stoode in jeopardie, 
and my combe was clerely cut. 

HaWs Union, 1648, Hen. IV, foK 19. 

fCOMB-CASB. Fops were in the 
habit of carrying combs with them, 
and the cases seem sometimes to have 
been employed as receptacles for 
other articles. 

There's not a man of 'em, but has all mayors, sheriff's, 
bayliffs, sergeants at mace, marshals-men, constables, 
and other his majesties officers, in a comJh'Caae in his 
pocket. They are a generation that never eat but in 
parliament time, and now every table is t'uU of 'em. 

Drome's Northern Lass. 

fro COMBER. To trouble; to impede. 

But no man considered all this while, that the case of 
the times was altered, for then they were combred and 
kept downe with a three-fold niiscliiefe. 

Holland's Ammianus MarcfUinus, 1609. 

fCOMBER. Trouble, care. See Cum- 

BEB. 

Now we have gone so far, it's meet, 

That of such vices we do treat. 

As make a comber most compleat : 

They drink, they swear, they lye, they whore. 

They steal and cheat, and run o'th' score. 

And practise thousand vices more, 

Whilst their vile masters rob the poor. 

Corruption grows, where'er they dwell. 

Their habitation's second heU. 

This of the combers is the sum. 

Of the whole earth the greatest scum. Poor Robin. 

tCOMBEROUS. Troublesome, labo- 
rious. 

As he shoold come downe the raountaines ; to the end 
he might, if fortune had given him leave and onpor- 
tunitie, encounter him in the plainc, wearied with the 
rooghnesse of those comberous waies. 

Holland's Ammianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

tCOMBLE, or CUMBLE. The summit. 
Fr. 

In Philip the seconds time the Spanish monarchy 
come to its highest cumble, by the conquest of Portu- 

5 all, wherby the East Indies, sundrv islands in the 
.tlantic Sea, and divers phicesin Baroary, were added 
to the crown of Spain. 

HowelPs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

fCOMBLE. To overload ; to oppress. 

You d»^ly and howerly soe eomble me with not only 
expressions, but allsoe deeds of your worthyness and 
goodness. Letter dated 1673, Pepys' Diary, v, 289. 

tCOM-BRETHREN. Brethrep of any 

community were sometimes so called. 

fCOM-BURGHERS. Fellow-burghers. 

If Jaffa marchants now comburgers seem 
WiUi Portugalls, and Portugalls with them. 

Du Bartas. 

fTo COME. The participle of this verb 
was sometimes comen, and sometimes 
it was written more vulgarly corned. 

I loth my life, I loth the dearest light, 
Com'n'iB my night, when once appeares the day. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garkutd, l593. 
But were my PhUip eom'd again, 

I would not change my love. 
Tot June's bird with gnudy train. 

Nor yet for Venus dove. 
Nay, would my Philip come again, 

I would not change my state, 
For his great namesakes we:Uth of Spain, 
To be another's mate. Dromes Northern Lass, 

To COME ALOFT. To vault, or play 
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the tricks of a tumbler; which apes 
also were taught to do. 

But if this hold, I'U teach yon 
To eowu alqftt uid do tricks like an ape. 

Mau,Boi»4m.,va,^. 
Which he oould do vith as mach ease as an ape*carrier 
with his eye makes the vaulting creature eome aloft. 

Gapion, Futh. Jiotst, p. M^. 

To come from Tripoli was another 
phrase for the same thing ; probably 
because apes often came from those 
parts. 
To COME OFF. To come down, as 
we now say, with a sum of money ; 
to produce it as a gift or payment. 

I have turned away my other guests ; theynrast cohu 
qffi 1*11 sauce them. Merry W. W., iv, S. 

Wherfore yf ye be wyllynce to bye, 
Lay down money, come <2^quyckely. 

l^r P», 0. PL, i. 66. 
Do not your gallants comft ^roundly then r 

Ikeker. 

To come offitw^ used also as a term 
in painting, to describe figures that 
came out, or apparently projected from 
the canvass : 

p. lis a good piece. 

Poet. So 'tis : this cowta ojf well, and excellent. 

Timom ofJtk., U 1- 

Or perhaps more as a general term of 
applause, being well executed, or per- 
formed. So we find it applied to a 
tale : 

Pnt a good tale in hia ear ; so it eomee ^cleanly. 

Triek to eatek the 0. One. 

So we say that a thing well done 
goe9 q^well. 
COMEDY, for play in general; as 
comSdie, Fr. 

For if the king like not the comedy ^ 
Why then, b^ke, he likes it not perdy. 

Haiml.t iii, 3. 

fCOMENTY. For commonalty, or com- 
mon people. 

Servauntes in courte that have govemaunoe 

Of the eomenty in ony wyse. 
Ought not BO ferre them to avaunce, 

l^eest theyr mayster them dyspyse. 

The JJocttynall <^ Good Servauntes, p. t. 

COMIC, 9, A comedian, or actor. 

My chief business here this evening was to speak to 
my friends in behalf of honest Cave Underbill, who 
has be^ a comic for three generations. 

SteeU, Tatter, No. 22. 

tCOMINGS-IN. A man's income. 

Know you why LoUns changeth everv day 
His perriwig, his face, and his array' 
Tis not because his comings in are mudi. 
Or 'cause he'i swill it with the roarinff Dutch : 
But 'cause the sergeants (who a writ nave had 
Long since against him) should not know the lad. 

mtle Recreations, 1654. 
He's rich, and hath great in-comes by the year; 
Then that great bell>'d man is rich, lie swear; 
¥or sure his belly ne'r so big had bin. 
Had he not daily had great comings in. JKd. 

fCOMITATE, v. To accompany. | 



with no 1 
iEneas in the morning doth prepwe. 
With Pallas voung the kin^: assoc i ated, 
A c hates kinde MatMM comttated. 

Firyt<, by Viears, 16S2. 

COMMANDEMENT, in four syUables. 
I think I have heard it so spoken by 
old persons. 

Hie wretched woman, whom unhappy honre 
Hath now made thrall to your comnuaidimenl. 

Spens. ¥. Q.. I, ii, 89. 
From her fiayne eyes he took commemdimnU. 

Ibid., iii, 9. 

t^ COMM AI^ DER. An implement for 
ram mine stakes. 

A commander, which is of wood with a handle, where- 
with stakes are driven into the ground ; a rammer. 

Nomenelator, 1585. 

fCOMMANDLESS. Unrestrained. 

Therefore the gods th*unbrideled winds t'attone. 
That their commanndletse furies might be staid. 

Heywoo^s Trow Britamica, 1609. 

fCOMMANDMENTS. The ten eom^ 
mandmentt, the nails of the fingers. 

Hands off, I say, and get you from this place; 
Or I wil set my <«» commandments in your fhoe. 

The Taming 4tf a Skrem,lS9^ 

fCOMMENDATlON. A commendation 
and no token, signified a fruitless 
commendation, one which had nothing 
to Touch it. 

Like marrow-bone was never broken, 

Or commendation and no token ; 

like a fort and none to vnn it. 

Or like the moon, and no man in H; 

Like a school without a teacher. 

Or like a pnlpet and no preacher. 
Just such as these may she be said, 
That lives, ne'r loves, out dyes a n^^d. 

Witts Becreations, 1654. 

COMMENDS. Commendations, regards, 
compliments. 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast. 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commenas. 

Bick. II, iii, S. 

Mr. Todd exemplifies it also from 
Howell. It b a mistake to say that 
Shakespeare often uses it. 

tYott are deceiv'd sir, 1 oome from your love. 
That sends you fairs eomwunds, and many kisses. 

BeaumatU and Ftetcker, 
tSIecpe, Momus, sleepe, in Murceas slothful! bed 
Let Morpheus locke thy tongue within thy head ; 
Or if thou needst wUt prate, prate to this end, 
To give commends to that thou canst not mend. 

Tkyloi's Workes, 16S0. 

fCOMMlSSION. A cant name for a 
shirt. 

As from our beds we doe oft cast our eyes, 
Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we riae^ 
Wliich is a garment shifting in condition. 
And in the canting tongue is a commission ; 
In weale or woe, m joy or dangerous drifts, 
A skirt will pnt a man unto his shifts, 

Tayloi^s Workcs, 1680. 

To COMMIT, r. n. To be guilty of 
incontinence. 

Commit not with man's sworn spouse. Leair, iii, i. 
She commits with her ears, for certain ; after that she 
may go for a maid, bat ahe has been lain with in her 
uuaentandiof . (herk. Char, m very Worn, 
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Tlun^ fhe aeent'd 
Me even in dream, where thoughts eommithj chance. 

Vito.O.PL,viii.426. 

Mnssinger uses it ; but in a passage 
which it is not desirable to quote. 
COMMITTER. A person guilty of in- 
continence. 

If aU ammilter* stood in a rank. 
They'd make a lane, in which your ahnme might 
dwell. Deck. Bon. Wh. 

COMMODITY. Interest, advantage. 
This sense of the word is clearly 
obsolete, though not marked as such 
by Johnson or Todd, who quote the 
beginning of the speech of Falcon- 
bridge, in which it occurs five times 
in the same sense, concluding thus : 

Since kinga break faith u|>on eomwtoditft 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worahip thee. 

A. John, ii, S. 
Whereof if men were carefall, for rertae'B sake only 
TlieT would honour firiendahip, and not for commodity. 

Dam. oMd Piik., 0. PL, i, 184. 

And often in the same play. 
In the phrase commodity of brown 
paper, &c., often occurring in the old 
dramas, it means merchandise or 
article of traffic, as it still does, but 
with a peculiar reference to the prac- 
tice of young prodigals in that age, 
who nominally bought braton paper, 
or any trumpery, which, with a cer- 
tain loss, they could turn into ready 
money. 

Firat, here'a young master Rash ; he's in for a com 



modtty of brown paper and old gijiger;jiine^ score and 
seventeoi pounds. 



Meai.for Meas.t iv, 8. 



That is, he stood charged with a debt 
of <^ 1 97 for that which produced him 
perhaps not half the sum. The 
advantage is exactly stated by Greene : 

So that if he borrow an hundred pounds, he shall have 
forty in silver, and three score in wares, as lutestrings, 
hobby hones, or brovu paper, kc. 

Quip/or an Vpat. Court. 

A pretty list is given by Diego, in his 
mock testament : 

I do bequeath you 
Commodities of pins, brotcn papers, packthreads, 
Boast pork and puddings, gingerbread, and Jews- 
trumps, 
Of penny pipes, and mouldy pepper. 

Span. Cur., iv, 6. 

The passages alluding to this custom 
are numerous beyond imagination, 
which plainly shows how common it 
was. Hence Gaseoigne calls the en- 
couraging of such extravagance, 

To teach young men the trade to sell brovm paper. 
Yea niomce bells, and byllets too sometimes, 
To make their coyne a net to catch young frye. 

Steele Glasse, 795. 

One editor of B. and PL, with much 



simplicity, wonders for what precise 
use the brown paper was intended. 
The above passage might have told 
him. Like the pedlar's edgeless 
razors, in the tale — to sell. The 
manner of conducting these dishonest 
practices forms the subject of a 
chapter in Decker's English Villanies. 
See it also well explained in D'Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. iii, p. 
78. Such schemes have been heard 
of in later times. 
COMMORSE. Compassion, pity. Cbm- 
morsus, Lat, 

And this is sure, though his offense be such. 
Yet doth calamitie attract commoree. 

Daniel, Civ. Ware, I, 46. 
Yet must we thinke that some which saw the course, 

gDhe better few, whom passion made not blinde) 
lood careAil lookers-on, with sad eommoree. 

Ibid., II, 108. 

Neither the old nor the newdictionariea 
acknowledge the word, which I pre- 
sume is peculiar to this author. 
fTo COMMUiNICATE. To share in. 

To thousands that communicate our loss. 

£. Jon*. Sej., m. 

fCOMPACT, part, p. Entered into 
a pact with. 

The villain constable 
Hath secretly with Edward thus compact. 

Heywood't Bdv>. Iv, part 2, 1600. 

COMPANION, said in contempt. A 
fellow, generally implying a scurvy 
fellow. This usage hardly subsists at 
present. 

Has the porter no eyes in his head, that he ^ea 

entrance to such companions. Coriol., iv, 5. 

Wliat should the wars do with these jigving fools ? 

Companion, hence I Jul. Cess., iv, 8. 

And better 'tis that base companions die, 
Tlian by their life to hazard our good haps. 

Spanish Trag. 

It is exemplified by Johnson, but not 
noticed as disused. 
COMPARATIVE, *. Rival; one who 
compares himself with another. 

And gave his coimtenanoe against his name. 
To laugh at gybing Irays, and stand the push 
Of ev'ry beardless, vain comparative. 

I Hen. IV, iii, 2. 
Gerrard ever was 
His foil comparative. B. and Fl. Four Fl. in One, 

COMPARATIVE. The double compa- 
rative, made both by the form of the 
adjective and the adjunct more, was 
formerly used by the best authors. 

Nought knowing 
Of whence I am ; nor that I am more better 
Then Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater father. Temp.^ i, S. 

If he do not bring 
His benediction back, be must to me 
Be much vtor« crueller than I to yon. 

B. and Fk Lavs of Candy, (v, 1. 
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Gentle Aiper, 
Conttin jour ipirit in more stricter bounds. 

B. Jons. Induct, to Et. M. out cfH. 
There it nothing mors swifter than time, nothing more 
sweeter. Ettphwes, R, 4. 

In Shakespeare, Rich. II, we haye 
"lew happier," a very incongruous 
phrase, but certainly originating in 
the practice of saying more happier, 
act ii, 1. 

Shakespeare, therefore, who often 
uses this form, is fully justified by 
the best authorities of his time. 
fCOMPARE. Comparison. 

This off-spring of my breine, which dare not scarcely 
make compare with the foulest? look for better and 
more generous wine of the old vine tree. 

Optick Glasse of Humors, 1689. 

fCOMPARTIMENT. A compartment. 

Elisabeth on a compartiment 

Of gold in Bysse was writ, and hung aakue 

Upon her head. Feelers Honour of the Garter, 169S. 

fCOMPASS. To keep compass ; to keep 
within bounds. 

Face, the bitter fool, was not suffered to come at the 
queen, because of his bitter humour, yet at one time 
some pressed the ^ueen, that he should come to her, 
undertaking for hiiu, that he should kerp compass ; so 
be was brought to her, and the queen said, Cume on 
Pace, now we shall hear of our faults ; saith Pace, 1 do 
not use to talk of that that all the town talks of. 

King James's Witty Apothegms, 1669. 

COMPASSED. Drawn with a compass, 
as being the segment of a circle. Thus 
a compassed window is what we now 
call a bow-window. A bay-window 
had rectangular comers. 

Kay I am sure she does. She came to him the other 
day in the compassed window. Tro. /• Creu., i, %. 

COMPASSIONATE, in the sense of com- 
plaining. Exciting compassion. 

It boots not thee to be compassionate, 
Atter our sentence, 'plaining comes too late. 

£iek. II, i, 8. 

I know no other instance. 
troCOMPELL. To collect. - 

The powers that I compel 
Shall throw thee hence. CAapm., Horn. R., y, 650. 

fCOMPELLATIONS. Addresses. 

So that to satisfie him, I was content to answer to his 
eompellalions, and give him leave to be an asse. 

The Wizard, a Flay, 1640, MS. 

COMPETITOR. One who seeks the 
same object. Commonly used for a 
rival, but by Shakespeare for one who 
unices in the same design, an asso- 
ciate. 

It is not Cssar's natural vice, to hate 

One great coffifr/t/^. Jnt. 4- Cleop., i, 4. 

Alluding to Lepidus, his associate in 
the triumvirate. So also he uses it 
in Two Gent. Veron. and in Rich. III. 
The following passage is more re- 
markablt, as being joined with other 



words, which fully explain the author's 
meaning : 

That thou, my brother, my eompetitor 
In top of all design, mj mate in empire, 
FHemf and compamon in the front of mar, fcc 

Jnt, /- Cleop., V, 1. 

fCOMPLEASE. From the Fr. com- 
plaire. To humour, to respond to 
pleasingly. 

My lord, go to your bed and take jrour ease ; 
Wtaere I your sweet embraciiigs will complease, 
Assone as I my garments may remove. 
That bindes my body brunt with ardent love. 

Du Bortas. 

COMPLEMENT. That which renders 
anything complete. Hence used for 
ornament or accomplishment. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood. 
Garnished and decked in modest eomplewtent. 

Hen. F. ii, 3. 
Expressing what habiliments doe best attire her; what 
ornaments doe best adome her; what eomplements 
doe best accomplish her. 

Braithw. Engl, GeniUw., titie-p. 

See more instances in Todd's Johnson. 
fCOMPLEMENTAL. Accomplished. 

Would I expresse a complementall youth. 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert oonitier. 

Bending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 

Randolph's Muses Looking-Glasse, 1643. 

COMPLEXION ; singularly used in As 
you like it. It seems to me that 
Rosalind means to swear by her com- 
plexion, by an exclamation similar to 
" Good heavens !" but I would not be 
too positive of it. 

Good, my complexion! Dost thou think, though I am 
caparison'd like a man, 1 have a doublet and hoee in 
my diftpoaition f Act iii, sc. 8. 

tCOMPLY. To fulfil. 

Jbil. Gentle Abrahen, I 

Am ericv'd my power cannot comply my ptomiae ; 
My luthiri's so uverse from granliug my 
Request concerning thee. 

Ckaputan's Rofcnge for Honour, 16S4w 

fCOMPREHEND. "To contain." u^ca^. 

CompL, 1654. 
fCOMPRIMIT. To subdue. 

Hee is a physitian to other men's affections, as to his 
own, by comprimitting such passions as runne into an 
insurrection, by strengthening such as decline, by- 
suppling such as are inflamed, by restrayning such as 
would runne out^ by purging such as over-alwund. 

Ford^s Line of Life, 1620. 

fCOMPT. Neat, spruce. Lat. eomptus. 

And with him came Lausus his sonne likewise, 
A compt, accompUsht prince, without conmare. 

Firyil, by Fieart, 16S2, 

tCOMPUTE. A calculation. 

Let the disease forgotten be, but may 
The joy return as yrnrly as the dav ; 
Let there be new computes, let reckoning be 
Sulcninly made from his recovery. 

Cartwriyht's Foems, I60I. 

COMROGUE. A jocular perversion of 
the word comrade, by way of calling 
a man rogue. 

When you and the rest of your comiroguies shall sit 
di>guiscd in the stocks. B. Jons. Mnsq. of du§%r9. 
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Ben are ooae of yoor eomroonei, 

Masi. City M., ir, 1. 

Comrague occurs in Webster's Appius 
and Virginia (Anc. Dr., v, 428), but 
clearly not with the same intention. 
Probably a misprint. 

+N«y, rest by mc, 
Good Moii^Iay, my comragve Hnd bedfellow. 

Hejftoood^* Lanaakire Witches^ 1034. 

fCONCEALMENT. Much property, 
formerly applied to superstitious pur- 
poses, had been by various means 
concealed from the commissioners for 
the dissolution of monasteries, &c., 
and these were afterwards called coti" 
cealed lands and concealments. During 
the reign of Elizabeth there was a 
regular traffic carried on, with a good 
deal of what would now be called 
swindling, in discovering conceal- 
ments and obtaining grants of them 
from the crown. 

He keeps an office of eoneealmtnU. 

B. 4r Fl. Humourous Lieut., ii, 1. 

fTo CONCEIT. To fancy. 

That though they rave, and hoop, and hollow, 
In thought they're wiser tlian Apollo, 
Omeeiting all non compos mentis, 
That will not think them in their senses. 

Hudibras Sedivivus, vol. i, part 1, 1708. 

CONCEITED. Inclined to jest, or be 
playful. 

Yonr lordship is conceited. B. Jons. Sej., act i. 
Black-snout^ conceited too. 

B. /■ Fl. Paithfid Fr., ii, 8. 

fCONCENTER.. To collect together in 
one point. 

Those rays of goodnes which are diffusedly scatterd in 
others, are all concentred in yon, which were they 
dirided into eqnall portions were enough to oompleat 
a whole jury of ladies. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

CONCLUSION. An experiment; some- 
thing from which a conclusion may 
be drawn. Noticed by Johnson 
(4), but not as disused, which it cer- 
tainly is. 

Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unless you think me devilish) is't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other coneluttons f Cymb., i, 6. 

And, like the famous ape. 
To try conclusions, in tlie basket creep. 
And break vour neck down. HamJ., iii, 4. 

This 'tis, for a puisne 
In poHcy's Protean school, to try conclusions 
With one that haih commenced nnd sone out doctor. 

Mass. D. of Milan, ir, 1. 

We are not, therefore, to suspect 
Lancelot Gobbo of incorrect language 
when he proposes to try conclusions 
upon his old purblind father. Mer. 
Fen,, ii, 2. 
Conclusion is once uaed by Shake- 



speare rather obscurely. From the 
character and state of mind of the 
speaker, Cleopatra, I should think she 
meant " deep but secret censure, look- 
ing demure all the while.** 

Your wife Octaria, with her modest eves. 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no nonour . 
Deniuring upon me. .^nt. ^ Cleop., n, IS. 

Johnson's note on the passage is, 
" Sedate determination ; silent cool- 
ness of resolution ;" but these would 
not be called for by the occasion, nor 
would they be particularly galling to 
Cleopatra. 
fCONCORDER. One who promotes 
concord. 

Ordain'd for na by heaTenly power diTine, 

Tlien from the north this glorious starre did shine, 

The roiall image of the Prince of Peace, 

The blest coneorder that Made warres to cease ; 

By name a Steward, and by nature one. 

Appointed from Jehorahs sacr^ throne. 

Taylor's Wbrkes, 1630. 

troCONCORPORATE. To unite in one. 

Say, my youns sophister, what think'st of this? 

Chimera s reall ; ergofaUsris. 

Tiie lamb and tyger, fox and goos agree. 

And here concorp'rate in one prtKligie. 

CUaveland's Poems, 1651. 
Thus we chastise the god ot wine. 
With water th»t is feminine, 
UntiU the cooler nymph abate ' 
His wrath, and so concorporate. Ibid, 

To CONCREW. To grow together; 
concresco. 

And his faire lockea, that wont with ointment swee* 
To be embaulni'd, and sweat out dainty dew. 
He let to grow, aud griesly to concrete. 

Spens.Fq.,lY,r^40. 

CONCUPY. An abbreviation or corrup- 
tion of the word concupiscence, put 
into the mouth of the railer Thersites : 

He'll tickle it for his eoncupy. Tro. /- Cress-^ t, 9. 

To CONCUR. To run together. In 
the sense of the etymology, con-curro, 

Anone they fierce encountring both eoneur*d 
With griesly looks, and faces like their fates. 

Hughes Arthur, £, 8 h. 

CONCUSSION. In the Latin sense, 
extortion; getting money by means 
of terror. 

And then concussion, rapine, pilleriea, 
Their catalogue of accusations till. 

Ban. Civ. Wars, !▼, 75. 

fCONDECORATE. To adorn simulta^ 
neously, or combinedly. 

Many choice and fragrant gardens also condecorate 
her, which together nuUce a combined beauty, though 
seemingly separate. Herbert's Travels, 1638. 

CONDEL, HENRY. A player contem- 
porary with Shakespeare, and, in con- 
junction with Hemming, the editor of 
the first folio edition of his plays. He 
is introduced with Burbage and Lowin 
in the induction to Marston's Malcon- 
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tenty 0. PI.* iv, 11. He was chiefly 
celebrated aa a comic actor. 

CONDESCENT, tubs, for condescenaion. 
Exemplified by Todd. Used also by 
Cudworth. 

CONDOO. A whimsical corruption of 
the word concur, substituting doff for 
euTi as equivalent. A story u told of 
its arising from a mistake between 
Dr. Littleton and his amanuensis. It 
is certain, however, that it appears^ 
prior to Littleton, in all the early 
editions of Cockeram's small dic- 
tionary, as a synonym for the word 
agree. Thus, " Agree ; concurre, co- 
here, eondofff condescend." How it 
originated therefore does not appear. 
We find it in Lylie*s Galathea, as if it 
was merely a burlesque of the right 
word: 

So is it, and often doth it happen, that the jast pro- 
portion of the fire aud all things concurre. R. Cod- 
cuire, eondogge. I « ill away. Art iii, sc. 3. 

fCONDIGNITY. Equal or similar dig- 
nity. 

This noblest worke, after it selTs amdignitie: 
Or else Mie sweet rayes of your royall favour 

May shine so wanue on thrse wilde fruits of mine. 
As much may mend their vcrtue, taste, and savour, 
And rypen fain the rest that are behinde. 

Dw BwrtoM. 

tCONDITED. Candied. 

Now, the making of it is in this manner ; Thev that 
■le skilfnll confectioners, take common oyle infected 
with a oertaine hearbe, sjid this being condUed, pre- 
•enre it a long time, and as it gathereth to a thicker 
consistence, harden it by meanes of a substance issu- 
ing out of a natnrall veine, like unto groase oyle ; and 
this kind of drugge is engendred among the Persians, 
which, as I have said alreadie, they used to call by a 
tearme of that oountrey, naphtha. 

HolUuuP* J mmiu nui Mmreettimus. 1000. 

fCONDON. Knowing. 

Gardener's neere the worse. 
As coiuUm as the burse. 

MS. Poems, 17M cent. 

fCONDUCT. A conduit. 

And tlie water is well conveyed, that it cannot annoy 
the foundation of the house, and yet servetli the roost 
neoessarie offices very oonunodiously ; and I see the 
conducts are made of earthen pipes, which I like farre 
better than them of lead, botu for sweetnesse and 
continuance under the ground. 

Norden's Sunmors Dialogue, 1610. 

CONDUCT. Conductor. 

And there is in this business more than nature 
Was crer conduct of. Temp., v, 1. 

Come, gentlemen, I will be your eonduet. 

Ben. Jon*. B». M. out ofH. 

To CONEY-CATCH. See Cony-catch. 

CONFECT. A sweetmeat. The word 
is now corrupted into comfit, by which 
the trace of the etymology {con/eelus, 
Lat.) is lost. Confectioner still retains 
its original form. Comfit was, how- 



ever, already written in Shakespeare's 
time. See the folio of 1623. 
Count'Con/eet, in Much Ado about N., 
iv, 1, is well illustrated by 

Affording me no belter word. 

Than of a carpet, civet, eoa^t-lord. Hon. 6k.t 181. 
tTo make eonfects or other sngar-phunbt. — ^Tkke a pan 
that is as well tuned as a preserving nan, hang it over 
a fire of chareoal not too sowching, then cleanse your 
seeds or almonds, lur., from dross, by well sifting, and 

ounds of fine 
spring-water. 



to each quarter of a pound put two pounds of fine 

' " .' of S! 
fping it stirring till it ropes,' the 
embers, and suffer it to boil a little, so drop in your 



sugar, dinolve the sugar with a pint 

keeping it stirring tm it ropes, then set it on hot 



seeds or almonds scatteriiiglv, continually moving 
them with a slice, and when thev hare taken up the 
sugar, and by the motion are weL covered and rowl'd 
into order, dry them in an oven or stove. For smooth 



Serfnmed almonds, add a little musk, and may only 
ip them into the boilinff sugar twice, sticking a amaU 
sharp wire or needle at the point of tnem. 

The Jccou^lUh'd Female Instructor, 1719. 

To CONFECT. To prepare as sweet- 
meats. In this, and many other cases, 
I think it more probable that the verb 
was formed from the substantive than 
the contrary. In this I differ from 
Mr. Todd, but the point is hardly 
worth disputing. 

Not roses'-oile from Naples, Capua, 
Sal&on eon/ected in Cilicia 

Browne, Br. Past, I, ii. 

CONFECTION. A sweetmeat. This 
was probably the original word, then 
shortened into con/ect, and lastly 
changed to comfit. Confection is 
French of the same date; and con» 
fectio meant the same in low Latin. 
But it was extended to various com- 
pounds, so that con/eetionarius meant 
an apothecary, or compounder of 
drugs. See Du Cange. 

Hast thou not leam'd me to preserve? Yea, so 

That our great king himself ooth woo me oft 

Fur my confections. Cjfmh., i, 6. 

In the sense of a dro^ : 

If Pisanio 
Hiive, said she, given his mistress the confection 
Wliich I gave him for a cordial, she is serv'd 
As 1 would serve a rat Oymb., ▼, 5. 

To CONFEDER. To confederate ; the 
same word abbreviated. 

The king, espying me apart from those 
With whom 1 confedereu in band before. 

Mirr.for Man^ p. S86. 
The souldiers, having confedered tt^rether, dyd florke 
alwiit Gnlba. North's Flut. Lives, 28() D. 

tWherrforc having confedered with Oneale, Oeonor, 
and other Irish potentates, Ite. 

Halinshed's Chronicles, 

fTo CONFINE. To drive beyond the 
confines or borders ; to banish. 

Lycaon's once more fled. We, bv the help 
Of these his people, have con/Fm'/ htm hence. 
To whom belongs this crown ? 

Heywood's Golden Age, 1611. 

CONFINER. A borderer; one who 
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liyes on the confines of another 
country. Not now in use. To eon- 
fine^ in this sense, is also nearly dis- 
used; the substantive is used, bat 
with its accent changed, being now 
on the first syllable, cdnfine. See 
Todd. Confbier was generally ac- 
cented on the second syllable, but not 
always. 

The Miiate bath stirr'd up the confinen 

And gentlemen of Italy. Cymh^ iv, 8. 

Happie confinen yon of other landa, 

Tliat shift yonr loyle, and oft 'scape tynmts* hands. 

Tkan. dv. W,^ i, 69. 

Shakespeare has confineless, for bound- 
less. Macb,, iv, 3. 
tCONFLUENT. Rich ; affluent. 

Th* inhabitants in flocks and herds are wQndroos 
eonfiufnt. Ckapm. II., ix, VI. 

\To CONFLOW. To flow together. 

The Drasidffi record, That a part in Terr deed of the 
nation were homelings, in-borne, and tnere bred ; bat 
others also from the atmoot islands and the tracts 
beyond Rhene, driven out of their owne native seats, 
what with oontintutJl warrcs, and what with the inun- 
dation of the swellinif sea, eon/hved thither. 

SoUaniPM Jmmianiu Mareellinus, 1009. 
Trom whom, when hee had turned himselte toward 
the common people, he wondered exceedingly, how 
qnickly all the men in the world thus eot^owed to 
nome. Ibid. 

To CONFOUND. Applied by Shake- 
speare to the spending of time. 

He did eonftnuid the best part of an boor 

In chaugiog hardiment with great Giendower. 

lHm.ir,i,Z. 
How oouldV thoa in a mile eon/bund an hour ? 

Coriol., i, 6. 

So also in two other instances, Jul. 
Cses., i, I, and Ant. & Cleop., i, 4. 
fCONGESTED. Accumulated. 

In whose minde 
Worlds of heroick rertues are conguted 
To make Uim up a worthy. 

Nabbes** Wannibal /- Scipio, 1637. 

To CONGREE. To agree together. 

Doth keep in one consent, 
Conareeinff in a full and natural close. Hen. F, i, 2. 

Modern editors have arbitrarily 
changed the word to congruing, 
fCONGRUENCE. Of congruence, i. e., 
by implication. 

Everie Justice of peace may cause two constables to 
bee chosen in each hundred, Lambert. 190. and this 
seemeth to bee meant of the high constables of hun- 
dreds, and to include and impTy of conaruenee the 
swearing of them. DaUon*$ tountrey Jtutice, 1630. 

fCONGY. A bow of salutation. 

Sir William, with a low eonffy, saluted him ; the good 
lady, as is the courtly custom, was kist of this noble- 
man. Armin*$ Nesi of Ninniu, 1606. 

To CONJECT. To conjecture. The old 
quarto of Othello reads thus : 

From one that so imperfectly coniect$. 

Oih€Uo,'^Z. 

Id the first folio it is changed to 
conceits ; so that conjuct was probably 



beginning to be disused. It is found 
in other authors. 

Now reason 1 or conjeet with myieTf. 

AeoUutui, 164a 

Cited by Steevens. 

Madam, the reason of these Tehement teannes, 
Cyrus doth neither know, nor can eonj4cC. 

Wars of Cyrus, 4to, E, 1 b, 1594. 
tThat no lyvyng creature cowld eonjecie. 
But that pure love dyd that wyt dyroct. 

Ths Play of Wyi a»d Seyenee. 

To CONJURE. To agree. Accented 
on the first. 

Thon maist not coldly set 
Our soyera^^e processe, which imports at full, 
Bv letters eonjwrwg to that effect, 
The present death of Hamlet BanU., iy, S. 

To conjure, ob tester, or to bind by 
asseveration, and to ednjure, to use 
magical arts, were not then always 
distinguished from each other, or 
from this ; all were accented cdnjure^ 
Instances are found in Shakespeare 
both ways : and Hall has conjitr'd, 
for raised by conjuration : 

But who eonjif'd this bawdie Peggie's ghost f 

Sat., B. 9, S. 1. 

So fluctaating was accent as yet. 
fCONNIVENCY. Connivence. 

And by the eoHniveneie of this very same ladie of the 
world, how many men of high birth and noble parent- 
affe have snbmissiTely embraced the knees of 
Viriatus or Spartacus f 

Holland's Ammianus MarcsUinus, 1609. 

tCONQUERANT. A conqueror. Fr. 

I madje a flat retreat into a closet I found open, the 
Aoore of which was strewed with roses, halfe a yard 
thick. Thither the wanton conqtterants pursued me. 
and there we rowl'd one over anoUier after a maa 
fashion, till, I believe, we were aU alike willing to 
give the game over. 

Tks ComicaU History ofFrasieum, 1666. 

fCONSECUTE. To attain. Lat. 

For, as ferr as I can leme, few men hitherto, being 
here in any auctoritie, hath finally eonsecuted favors 
and thankes, but rather the contrarie, with povertie 
for theire farewell. State Papers, H, 389. 

CONSENT, for concent. Musical accord. 

For ^vemmeiit. though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural dose. 
Like musick. Hen. V, i, 8. 

Why the modern editors, who changed 
the spelling of Shakespeare, to suit 
modern readers, did not change this 
to concent, it is not easy to say. 
To CONSKITE, or CONSKITT. Mer- 
dis aspergere. 

By the means of which, they gripe all, devour all, 
conskite all, bum aU, &c. ILabeuus, Oz., B. 6, ch. 11. 
The company began to stop their nose ; for he had 
conskitted hinuelC with meer anguish and perplexity. 

IHd., B. 2, ch. 19. 

fTo CONSORT. To associate with. 

And they 
Consorted other deities, replete with passions. 

Chapman, 17., viii, 885. 

tCONSPICTIOUS. Excelling. 
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Heere ho comet, ■veete hott, heere ii the dukes 
hdre of Leningbeive ; doe homnge, hdU after entertaine 
Mm and ue his follower with the moat cotupietiotu 
pleasure! that lies in tLv poore ability. 

The Tragedy 6/ Hoffman, 1681. 

tCONSTERNATED. Struck witb coa- 
sternation. 

nie king of Astoria and the Palatine were strangely 
eomtemaied at tlas association. 

. r^^^rr.^,,^ « ^** ^°9^ Trinee, 1690. 

tCONSTULT. To become as great a 
fool as another. 

Some English gentlemen with him consnlted. 
And as he nal'rally with them constuUed, 
Where thev perceiving his deserts were great, 
They strir d to mount him into honours seat. 
. ^^mT« ,T ,. . Taylor's H'orkes, 1630. 

tCONSUBSTANTIAL. Ideutical in 
substance with. 

As in the coarse of nature doth befall. 
That from the essence of an earthly father, 
An earthly sou esscniiaU paiis doth gnlher ; 
Or as in spring-time from one sappy iwig 
There sprouu another evHSuhttrntial sprig. 

tCONSULT. A consultation. 

He is altogether uneasie, till he makes a second visit, 
and thinks time runs too slow, till he can find a 
eonrenient opportunity to do it, and puts himself for 
that purpose into the finest garb that a comvlt of the 
neatest taylors about town can contrive, concluding 
that or nothing will win her. 

^^iiT««T««-..^ . r«« DuHiM's Ladies Dictionary. 

CONSUMMATE, verbal adjective, for 
the participle consummated, or being 
consummated. 

Jo you the office, friar, which consumituUe, 
Ketum him here again. Meas.for Meas., y, last sc. 

The accent here is doubtful; but 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
generally accent the first syllable. 

The fulneas of his fortunes winged them 

\yUJNlJiOK, for contest; in Chaucer 
conteke. Retained by Spenser. See 
Todd. Mr. Tyrwhitt marks it as 
Saxon, but no such word is found in 
that language. Skinner supposed it 
only a corruption of contest. Gas- 
coigne also has it : 

But, for I found some eonteeie and dehate, 
In regiment where I was woont to rule. 

tCONTEMPLATION.''l'iS'tTb;Lji 



mg. 

Tlic king at the contemplation of Alfreds fiends and 
kinsfolks, signified to the pope. &c. 

CONTBNTATION. v"^'"^ 
used for contentment, or satisfaction, 
and even so late as by Arbuthnot. 
See Todd. I suspect it ought to be 
«ubBtituted for contention in the fol- 
lowing passage, unless the speaker be 
intended to express himself incor- 
rectly, which does not seem probable. 



Content? I was never in better wnUnUtim in mv 
Wc. B. 4r Fl. Wit at set. Weap., x. 1. 

The first folio, however, as well as 
the modern editions, gives contention. 
fCONTERITION. Rubbing or striking 
together. 

He being gone, »ancion did light his torch again by 
the means of a flint, that by conterition sparkled out 
"TC- Comicall History o/Draucion, 1635. 

To CON THANKS. To study expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

Yet thanks I must you con. 
That yon are thieves profest ; thatyou work not 
In holier siinpcs. T^mon of Ath., it, 3. 

But manv oiher mo, when they shall kiiowe of it 

for your kindncsse will con you very much thancke. 

Aseh.Toxoph.yn.\\. 
1 con thee thanks to whom thy dog^es be deare. 

CONTINENT. That in which any- 
thing is contained. The original 
sense of the word, by its etymology. 
It is frequently so used by Shake- 
speare, and the usage was long thought 
peculiar to him, but Mr. Todd has 
shown other authorities for it. More 
might easily be adduced. 

Great ressels into lesse are emptied never, 
There's a redoondance past their continent ercr. 

^ussyd^AmhinSy 4io,%\%. D,Zh. 
tAnd yet that little thou esteeu'st too great a C9J|- 

tinent 
In thy incontinent avarice. Chapm., Horn. /?., i, 170. 

^To CONTINGERATE. To come into 
contact with. 

Yet I with non-sence could contingerate. 
With catophiscoes terra^rophicate, 
And make my selfe admir'd immediately. 
Of such as understand no more theu L 
.^^„ Toy tor** rorto, 1630. 

fCONTRADICTIVE. Contradictory. 

Of the king's fault in labouring to uphold monarchy, 
his soliciting the king of Denmark to this purpose, 
no mhit contradietive to his former resolutions of 
not calling in forreign aid. 

Symmons, Vindie. ofCh. /, 1(W8. 

fCONTRARY. Contradictory. 

Had I demaunded whence you came, or whither you 
would, for ihe one you might hare told me a contrary 
tale, and for the other your selfe is uncert^ine. 
_ The Man in the Moons, 1609. 

To CONTRARY. To oppose, or coun- 
teract. Accented on the second. 

Tou must contrdry me I Many, 'tis time 1 
_ „ ^ . , Horn, and Jul., i, 6. 

1 wfll not contrary your roigesty ; for time must wear 
out that love hath wrought. 

Exemplified by Todd, but not noticed 

as ohsoit^tfi 

To CONTRIVE. To wear out, to pass 
away. From contrivi, the praet. of 
contero. One of the disused Latinisms. 
See Continent, and Confinee. 

Please you we may contrive this afternoon. 
And qiuiff carouses to our mistress' health. 

Tarn, Shr^ i, S. 
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In tnvellmg conntiyeB, we three have contrived 
Full many a yeare. Dam. and Pyth.^ O. PI., i, 181. 
After mutch counsayle, and great tyme contrived in 
their several examinations. Fid. of Pleat., D d, 2. 

See also Todd's Johnson. 
fCONTRIVEMENT. Contrivance. 

My braine shall be 
Basle in his undoing ; and I will 
Flot mine with religion ; his disgrace 
Shall be my xeales coutiivement. 

CarlwrigkfM Ordinary, 1661. 

tCONVENABLE. Convenient. 

And when he had taryed there a long time for a 
eonrenabU wind, at length it came about even as he 
himself desired. IlolinsketCs Ckroniclet, 1577- 

fCONVERTIST. A convert. 

Hypocrisie is so great an enemy to mans peace with 
Ooo, that hee will pardon the sorrow^fiiU convertUt 
before the proud justifier; for he that stnndeth upon 
tearmes of dooiog well, when hee determiueth to 
continue bad, is worse then lie that looketh up to 
heaven, and fidleth into some dnrty puddle or other. 
Bich Cabinet fumisked with Farietie of 
Excellent Diecriptione, 1616. 

CONVERTITE. A convert; one who 
has changed his notions. 

Out of these eonvertitet there is much matter to be 
heard and leam'd. Je you like it, v, 4. 

Tou must now prepare. 
In all your grace's pomp, to entertain 
Your cousin who is now a eonvertile. 

B. /- Fl. Noble Oent., iii, snb fin. 

To CONVEY. A more decent terra for 
to steal ; as ancient Pistol learnedly 
distinguishes. 

Convey, the wise it call. Steal 1 — ^foh, a fico for the 
phrase I Merry W. W., i, S. 

But, as I am Crack, I will convey, croesbite, and cheat 
upon Simplicius. 

Jiarston's What you toiU, Jnc. 2>r., ii, 260. 

Hence also conveyance is used for 
dishonesty, and a conveyer for a 
robber. 

Since Henry's death, I fear there is conveyance. 

\ Hen. FT, i, 3. 
Oh good, convey I Conveyers are vou all, 
That hse thus nimbly by a true king's fall 

Eick. II, iv, sub fin. 

A conveyancer is different. See Todd. 
fCON VICIOUS. Reproachful. 

Also a eonvicyous dyaloge withowt any tytle, inveynge 
specyally agaynst saynt Thomas of Canterberye, 
whirhe as yet was never prynted nor publvsshed 
openly. Letter dated 1533. 

fCO.NVICTED. Convinced. 

Euphues seeing this fatherly and friendly sire (whom 
wee will name Fidns) to have no lease inward coiirtesie, 
then outward comliucsse, convicted (as wcl he might) 
that the proffer of his bountie noted the noblenesse 
of his birth. Lylie'e Eupkue*. 

To CONVINCE. To overcome. A 
Latinism. 

His two chamberhiina 
I will, with wine and wassell so convince. 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shalt be a fume. Macb., i, 7. 

Now you look finely indeed. Win! this cap does 
convince. B. Jons. Bartk. F., i, 1. 

AUo for to convict. See Todd. 
To CONVIVE. To feast together, to be 
convivial. 



Go to m^ tent, 
Tliere in the full connve we. Tro. and Cress., iv, 6. 

To CONY-CATCH. To deceive a simple 
person ; to cheat, or impose ; a cony, 
or rabbit, being considered as a very 
simple animal. It has been shown, 
from Decker's English Villanies, that 
the system of cheating, or, as it is 
now called, swindling, was carried to 
a great length early in the 17th 
century ; that a collective society of 
sbarp'ers was called a warren, and 
their dupes rahbit-euckers (that is, 
young rabbits), or conies. One of 
tiieir chief decoys was the selling 
goods or trash, to be resold at a 
loss, as explained under Commoditz. 
They had several other terms of their 
art, all derived from the warren. 
See this well stated in Mr. D' Israeli's 
Curios, of Lit., vol. iii, p. 78, et seq.. 
At other times the gang were bird" 
catchers^ and their prey a gull, &c. 
Ibid. 

Take heed, signer Baptista, lest you be cony-catcked 
in this business. Tarn. Shr., v, i. 

Whoreson coney-cateking rascal I I could eat the very 
hilts for anger. B. Jons. Ev. Man in H., iii, I. 

Shakespeare has once used it to 
express harmless roguery, playing 
jocular tricks, and no more. When 
Grumio will not answer his fellow- 
servants, except in a jesting way, 
Curtis says to him, 

Gome, you are so full of eonyeatcking. Tarn. Skr., iv, 1. 

CONY-CATCHER. A sharper, or cheat. 
Minsliew has well expressed the origin 
of the term : 

A conie-cateker, a nnme given to deceivers, by a 
metaphor, taken from those that rob warrens, and 
conic-grounds, using hU means, sleights, and cunning 
to deceive them, as pitching of Imies before their 
holes, fetching them in by tumblers, be. Diet. 

Seel see! impostors! eony-calekers I 

Marst. Wkat y. will, Jnc. Dr., ii, 35S. 

f COOK. The following proverb is cer- 
tainly not a common one. 

Eum odi sapientem qui sibi non sapit : hee is an ill 
cooke that cannot lirke his owne fingers. 

mthals' Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 666. 

A COOLING CARD. A phrase pro- 
bably borrowed from primero, or 
some other game in which money was 
staked upon a card. A card so de- 
cisive as to cool the courage of the 
adversary. Met, Something to damp 
or overwhelm the hopes of an ex- 
pectant. 

There all is marr'd: there lies a cootina card, 

lEeu.FI,y,4^ 
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I fctf, vfll ftnd c eootinf cari. B.^FLIdMdPr^i,^. 
Euphnes, to ihe intent tbmt he niiglit bridk the orer- 
Isahing affertions of FbilanloB, conrned into his 
atudie a errteiae pntuplilet, which he ie«nn«l • 
eooiiHo card for Philautiu j yet genenUv to be appljed 
to aU Wen. Mmpkva, p. S». 

We have no instance of it in the 
original sense. [But see the following.] 

iBHc. Mt lord, Uy duvn m eoelimg evd, this game i» 
gone too far, . 

You iiave iiini fast, now cnt him off, for feare of nvill 
« ar. True TmgedU if Rie. Ill, 1 5M. 

fCOOT. A bird. The name is at pre- 
sent given to the water-hen. 

Glaucium, k glaacis ocuKs. yXoiMcair, quod fnacins 

genns est plumis pedibnaqoe. ▲ felfare, or (as some 

Ihiiike) a eooU. Kimmctator. 

Bnt feentle mnse) tell me what fowls are tliose 

Tbat but eren-now from flMsrgy fenns arose Y 

Tis th'iiungry hem. the jrreedy cormorant. 

The eool and curlew, which the moors doo havnt. 

DuBarU*. 

COP, or COPPE. The top of anything. 
The head. It is pure Saxon. It is 
abundantly illustrated in Todd's John- 
son. 

Marry, she's not in faihion yet ; she wears a hood; 
bnt *t stands u-cop. B. Jon*. Jlck.. ii, 6. 

Wherefore, as lome suppose, of copper-mines in me 
I Copper-land was call'tl ; but some will have 't to be 
From the old BritaiiiB brought, fur cop they use to call 
Tlie tops of many hiils, ahicli 1 am sior'd witlial. 

Drayton** Polyolb., 80, p. 1226. 

He should have said Saxons, rather 
than Britons. 

tMost like unto Diana bright when she to hunt goth out 
Upon Enrotas bankes, or through the eopt of Cyutbus 

hill. 
Whom tbooiaiidB of ihe lady nimphct await to do her 

will FkMr't rtrgil, 1600. 

fTb COPART. To share, to sympathise. 

How say tou, gentlemen, will yon copart with me in 
this my d^ectednesae ? Hfjftcood's RoyaU King, 1837. 

COPATAIN. A word hitherto found 
only in the following passage, but 
supposed to be made from cop, and 
to mean high-crowned. [A sugar-loaf 
hat. A corruption of copped-tank. 
See CoppRD, and Copplb-tankt ] 

Oh fine villain I A silken doublet 1 a velvet huse ! a 
scarlet ckiak ! and a copatain hat. Tarn. Skr., ▼, 1. 

fCOPEL. A cape. Fr. 

pinkinge and racing the donblett, and lininge of je 
eopell . • .a*, 

ffor embroideriDge donblett^ copett, and acarfe, 2/. !()». 
makin^e the copHl . . .1^. 8*. 

niakinKC the cioake . .9*. 

Account, dated 1619. 

COPEMAN. The some- as chapman, or 
merchant. From to eope, which 
meant to exchange : both from ceap, 
a market. 

He would have sold his part of Paradise 
For ready money, had he met a eopenutn. 

B.Jons.Fox,mth. 

Yerstegan gives the derivation thus : 

OapNMif, for this we now say ekatmuin, which is as 
much as to lay as a merchant, or copeman. 

B£9tit. qf D. Int^^.\W. 



COPESMATE. The same word cope, 
compounded with mate instead of 
man; meaning therefore evidently a 
partner or companion in merchandise. 

]|ja)iapeATi]Be,e(»c»Ml» of ngly night. 

Sk. Rape ofUuT., SuppL, i, 528- 
IVo better eopetm*te»l 
111 eo seek them oat with this light in my hand. 
* ^/bo4«,O.FL,hr.l4S. 

See it further exemplified in Todd's 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA. An imaginary African 
king, of whom the legendary ballads 
told, that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married her. 
The song is extant in Percy's Reliques, 
vol. i, p. 198, and is several times 
alluded to by Shakespeare and others. 
The name of the fair beggar-maid, 
according to that authority, was 
Zenelophon; but Dr. Percy con- 
sidered tbat as a cormption of Pene- 
lophon, which is the name in the 
ballad. 

The magnanimons and most iUnstrate king Co^uimm 
set eye upon the pemicions and indnbiute beggar 
Zenelophon. I^^' LL^vr.l. 

The following lines of the ballad are 
alluded to in Romeo and Juliet : 

The blinded boy that shootcs so trim. 

From heaven down did hie ; 
He drew a dart and shot at hbi. 

In place where he did lye. 

See Rom. and Jul., ii, 1. According 
to B. Jonson this king was remarkable 
for his riches. 

1 hare not the heart to denmr yon, an I mii^ he 

made as rich as king CvA«^«^ ...«.•.. 

B9. Man w Au IT., ui, 4w 

It has been conjectured that there was 
some old drama on this subject, in 
which these riches might be men- 
tioned. From this play probably the 
bombastic lines spoken by ancient 
Pistol were quo'ed: 

O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news f 
Let king dnketua know the truth thereof. 

8 Htn, IW, T, S. 

And perhaps this : 

Spoke like the bold CophOtuft eon ! 

The worthy monarch seems to have 
been a favorite hero for a rant. 
COPPED. Having a high and promi- 
nent top ; from cop. 

These they call first Jenorians, who hare their faces 
sharen, in token of servitude, wearing kmg ooates and 
copped caps, not unlike to our idiots. 
^^ ^^ Sandy*, Trancb, p. 47. 

With high-ccpt hats, and feathen flannt a flaunt. 

Gatcoigns, Bemric*, p. 916. 
Were they as copped and higti .-rested aa mariah 
whoops. BaMau, OuU, B. II, ch. xii. 
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fnom a eopptd-crawn-teaeat priekd up by a brother, 
From danmable memben nnd nts of the mother, 
From earea like oysters that grin at each other. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 132. 

COPPLE-CROWNS are the same thing ; 
high-topped crowns. 

Aod what's their featlier? 

Like the copple crown 
The lapwing has. BaHdolph, Aatynt., \\, 8. 

Soon after follows : 

O sweet lady-lnrds I 
With atpple crowns, and wings but on one side. Ibid. 

COPPLE-TANK r, COPPINTANK, and 
COPTANKT, are all of similar forma- 
tion. 

Upon their heads they ware felt hats, copple-Unted, a 
quarter of an ell high, or more. 

ComineSj hr Danrt., B. 6 b. 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven. [Louvain] 
with their great ecppiit-tankes, and doctours hattes. 

Bee-hive of Rom. Ch., I, 7 b. 
▲ coptankt hat, made on a Flemish block. 

Qasc. Worket, N, 8 b. 

fCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I know youl not endure to see my Jack 
6oe empty, nor weare shirts of eopprice baas. 

The Citye Match, 163?, p. 33. 

tCOPSI-CURSTY. A vulgar corruption 
of corpus ChrUti, occurring in old 
English plays. 

COPY. Plenty ; from copia. It is several 
times used by Ben Jonson, but is not 
peculiar to him ; Mr. Todd has quoted 
it from the preface to the English 
Bible, and Mr. Gifford says that it is 
found in Chaucer. 

She was blest with no more cow of wit, but to serve 
his humour thus. £9. Man out of H., i, 1. 

To gain the opinion of cofy, utter all they can, how- 
ever unfitly. Jddresspref. to the Alchemist. 
Cicero said Roscitia contendea with him, by varletie 
of lively pstures to surmount the cuoy of his speach 
[i. «., copiousness]. FuttetUiam, B. i, en. 14. 
rTbou foolish thirster after idle secrets 
And ill's abrode; looke home, and store and choke 

thee; 
There sticks an Achelons home of all, 
Copie enough. Chapman's Widows Tears, 1613. 

f CORAGE. To encourage. Heywood, 

1556. 
tCORAL seems to have been employed 

from an early period for playthings 

given to infants when they were cutting 

their teeth. 

And since that phystck is not to be used as a continual 
alimrnt, but as an adiument oif drooping nature at an 
extremity; and besiue that, seeing every nasty and 
base Tygellns use the pipe, as infants their red corals, 
ever in their mouths, and many besides of more note 
and esteem take it more for wantonnes than want, as 
Gerard speaks. Opiiek Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

CORANTO. A swift and lively dance. 
Courant, Fr. ; from correre, Ital. to 
run : written also eorranto. 

And teach lavoltas high, and swift eorantos. 

Hen. V, iii, 6. 

They are thus described by sir John 
Da vies, in his poem on dancing : 



What shall I name those current traTenet, 
That on a triple dactyl foot do run. 

Close by the ground, w'ith sliding passages, 
Wherein that dancer grentest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun x 

For every where he wantonly must range. 

And turn and wind with unexpected change. 

Stansat9. 

Hence we find a coranto pace used for 
a very swift pace : 

But away rid I, sir; put my hone to a eoranto poet, 
and left my fiddle behind me. 

Middleton, Mors Diss., Ane. Dr., iv, 411. 

CORDEVAN. Spanish leather, from 
Cordova, Corrupted also into cord' 
wayn, or cordewayne, Whence a 
shoemaker is still technically called a 
cordwainer. 

Puts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook. 
And lianging scrip of finest cordevan. 

Fletch,Fait^.Sk.,i,l, 

So Spenser: 

Buskins he wore of costliest eordwayne. 

Spens. F. Q., VI, ii, 6. 
iBy the next opportunity I will send you the atrdoinm 
pockets and gloves you writ for of Fmncisco Morenos 

ferfuming. HovelPs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

Witli your favour mv good friend, I would willingly 
buy three paire of gloves, oue of lambes lenther, the 
other 01 lad, and a paire of cordirtant ; but for Qods 
sake let us have no ceremonies, nor any biddines off 
and on. The Fassenger ofBenvenuto, J61S. 

\To CORE. To groan. 

Which saint George seeing, upon the suddaine thrust 
his sword into his greedy throat, and overthrew him ; 
at which the monster yels and cores forth such a ter- 
rible novse, as if the center of the earth had crackt, 
that with the uncouth din thereof, the neighbouring 
hils, woods, and valleyes, seemed to tremble like an 
earthquake. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CORIANDCR SEED. A familiar and 
jocular term for money. The seeds 
of coriander being hemispheres, flat- 
tened on one side, may perhaps have 
given some rude idea of pieces of 
money. 

Which they told us was neither for the sake of her 
piety, parts, or person, but for the fourth comprehen- 
sive p, portion; the spankers,'apur-royals, rose-nobles, 
and other coriander seed with wliich slie was quilted 
all over. OulVs Babelais, B. IV, ch. ix, p. 133. 

fCORINTH. A currant. 

A brief abstracte of the accompte of the Corynthes 
for 2 yeares ending at Michnelmas 1606. — ^The net 

Sroduce of the farm on the duties on currants was, 
urinf; this period, 3846^ 

A CORINTHIAN. A wencher, a de- 
bauched man. The fame of Corinth 
as a place of resort for loose women 
was not yet extinct. It had flourished 
from the times of ancient Greece. 

And tell me flatly I am no proud Jnck, like Falstaff } 
but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy. 

I Hen. rr, 0,4. 
And raps up, without pity, the snge end rheumatic 
old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian laity. 

Milton, Apol. for SmecL 

Corinth was even a current name for 
a house of ill repute. 
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Would we could see yon at Corinth ! 

Tim. of Jtk.t a, %. 

tCORK-BRAINED. Light-headed. 

And bowfloever we are sliglitly eBteem'd bv lome 

ipddy-headed corkbraitu or mushrom pHinted purk- 

rovsU. Taylor'M H'ortes, 16;M). 

^thv you shall see an apstart corlehraind Jacke 

Will beare five hundred akirs on his backe. 

And walke as stonily as if it were no load. 

And beare it to each piMce of his aboad. Ihd. 

tCOUNELIUS. The name of the in- 
dividual who is Baid to, have introduced 
the discipline of the tub for the 
venereal disease. See Tub. 

And, where tliey should study in private with Diogenes 
in his cell, they are witli Cornelius in his tub. 

jirmin's Nest of Ninniet, 1008. 

CORNEMUSE, or CORNAMUTE. A 
bagpipe. The French Manuel Lexique, 
by the Abb^ Provost, defines it exactly 
as a bagpipe : " Instrument de mu- 
sique champ^tre, k vent et k ancbe. 
II est compose de trois chalumeaux, 
et d*une peau remplie de vent, qui se 
Berre sous le bras pour en jouer, en 
remnant les doigts sur les trous des 
chalumeaux.'* Drayton rather inac- 
curately speaks of it as distinct from 
the bagpipe, in reciting country instru- 
ments : 

Even from the shrillest shawn, unto the comamute. 
Some blow the baicpipe up, that plays the country 
round. Po'i/ofb., iv, p. 7:^6. 

tWher on those pines the neiglib*rinK groves among, 
(Now utterly neglected in these days) 
Our garlands, piprs, and eomnmutes were hang, 
The monuments of our deserved praise. l*rayton. 

fCORNEOL. The stone now called a 
comeliitfi. 

Sardins, Comnline. A kind of onyx of a 

blackish colour, called a conuol. Nomenclator. 

tCORNERPIE. 

He may man^ a knights daughter, a creature out of 
fashion, that nas not one comniendalile qua' it y, more 
then to make a comer pve and a sallud, no manner of 
courtship, but two or thrt-e danct-s, hs old hs niounsicr, 
and can play a few lessons on the vir);iiinlls that she 
learnt of her ^mdam; besides she is simple, and 
dull in lirr diilhHnce. The Lost Lady, 1638. 

^To COUNUTE. To cuckohi. 

This to the poorest cuckold secnies a bliss. 
That he witli miirhty nionarrhs siiarer is, 
Tliat, though to oe coruuted be a griefe, 
Yet to have such brave partners is reliefe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fCORNWELL. CornhiU is so called 
in Deloney's Strange.Histories, 1607. 
In the ful lowing passage, we have a 
pun upon (proijably) Cornwall. 

For millions of men iliat have l>eene married. 
Have unto Cornwdl without boat hovnc carried. 

PasquiVs Night Cap, 1612. 

tCORNY. Hard, like horn ? 

Also Ipocras saith, that a woman beinfi^ conceived with 
R man-child is ruddy, and her right side is corny about, 
but if she bee conceived with a maid-child, she is 
blacke, and her left pap is corny about. 

The Pttthtoay to Health, f. 63. 



COROLLARY. Something added, or 
even superfluous. No great deviation 
from the original sense. 

Bring a corollary. 
Rather than want. Tewtp^ ir, 1. 

CORONAL. A crown, or garland. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be girt 
With yomhful coronals, and lead the dance. 

/7. Fiiithf, Shffk,, i. 1. 

So Spenser in his pastorals. 
CORONEL. The original Spanish word 
fur colonel. This fully accounts for 
the modern pronunciation of the latter 
word, curnel. 

Afterwards their eoronell, named Don Sebastian, came 
forth to inireat that they mi(|:hl part with their armea 
like souldiers. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

He brought the name of coronet to town, as some did 
formerly to the suburbs that of lieuicnMut or captain. 

Fleeknoe*» Eniym. Charaettrt. 

That is, as a good travelling name, 
for disguise. 

Our early dictionaries also give eoronel 
for colonel. 
fCORONICH. A cornice. 

There was presented to siicht a ftront of architecture 
with tnupillaaters at each side, and in the middle of 
the coronich a cnnipartement with this inscription. 

Tritimphs of the Prince ^ Amour, 16S3. 

CORPUS CHRliiTl DAY. A high 
festival of the church of Rome, held 
annually on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, in memory, as was supposed, 
of the miraculous confirmation of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation under 
pope Urban IV. 

This was the usual time for perform- 
ing the mysteries, or sacred dramas, of 
which, in England, those of Coventry 
were particularly famous, as is related 
in Dugilale's Warwickshire, p. 116. 
They are thus alluded to in an old 
drama : 

Th'ji dcvyll and I were of olde acquejmtance, 
For oft iu the ulay of Corpus Christi' 
Ue hath play'u the devyll at Coventry. 

Four Ps, 0. PI., i. 86. 

The Chester Mysteries were also 
famous, and were performed at the 
same feast, and sometimes at Whit- 
suntide. A few copies of the latter 
have been printed for the members 
of the Koxburghe Ciub, by James 
Heywood Markland, Esq., from an 
Harleian MS., with an excellent pre- 
liminary disrotirse. This was in 1818. 

fCORRASlVED. An old form of eorro- 
sivedy common in early plays. 

CORRIGIBLE, for corrective. Having 
the power of correction. This sense 
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is clearly improper, yet Mr. Todd has 
Bbown that it was used by Jonson as 
well as Shakespeare. 

The power and eorrigibU aathoritT of this, lies in our 
wUl. Othello, i, 3. 

Do I not beiir a rensouRble eorrig^le hand over him, 
Crispinus? FoeUuter, ii, 1. 

Yet Shakespeare has also used it 
righlly : 

Bending down his eofrigxhU neck. Ant. ^ Cleop., iv, 12. 

CORSEY, COR'SIVE, and CORZIB. 
All, I believe, corrnptions of corrosive ; 
iMeaning therefore, as a substantive, 
anything that corrodes. Corrosive 
itself was used as a substantive, 
and spoken as two syllables, even 
when written without contraction. 

Whereas he meant his edrratives to apply, 

And with streight diet tame his stubbome malady. 

Spetu. F. Q., I, X, 26. 

Elsewhere Spenser writes it so : 

And that same bitter eortive which did eat 
Her tender heart, and made refraioe from meat. 

Ibid., IV. ix, 15. 
And more tlian all the rest this greev'd him cheefe. 
And to his heart a co/sive was kernel!. 

Harringt. JriosLf xiiii, 88. 
For ev'ry cordiall that my thoughts apply 
Turns to a eor'nve, and doth eat it faracr. 

B. Jons. Bv. Man out qfH. 
This was a cor'site to old Edward's days, 
And without ceasing fed upon his bones. 

Drajft. Leg. of P. Oav.^ p. 671. 

We find it written corzie: 

He feels a emz'u cold his heart to knaw. 

Han. Ariostt xz, 97. 

I thought once this might be put 
for coryza^ or rheum ; but the simi- 
larity of the two passages from this 
author shows plainly what he meant. 
In one place it seems to mean distress 
or inconvenience. 

His perplexed mother was driven to make him by 
force be tended, with extreme eor$fy to hersrlfe, and 
annoyance to him. ttmhr. Jread., L. 3, p. 297> 

Here also it is much the same : 

The discontent 
Yon seem to entertain, is merely causeless ;— 



— And therefore, good my lord, discorer it, 
That we may take the spleen and corsejf fxom it. 

dkapnum't Mont. I/Oliw, Jnc. Dr., iii, 348. 

The editor's note is quite erroneous. 

f To have a great hurt or dnmage, which we call a 
eorseg to the herte. Bliote* Diciionarie, 1559. 

tCORSICK. Grieved. 

Alas ! poore infants borne to wofull fates, 
Wliat corsicke hart such harmclesse soules can greeve. 

Great Britainee Troye, 1609. 

CORTINE, for curtain. Cortina, Lat. 
Only an antiquated spelling. 

Talk of the affairs 
The cloades, the eortinee, and the mysteries. 
That are afoot. B. Jons. Mom. of Neptune*i TrittiMh. 
Cortina striata, a pleited or folded eortine, or a cortine 
that hath Ibng strakes in it. 

Ftemin(ii*s Homend., p. 247, b. 

tCOSlIER. To entertain a guest. 



A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For Boch a worthy guest to cosher. 

The Irish Hudibrat, 1889. 

fCOSHERING. A pet animal ? 

I would not leave a head to wag upon a shoulder of 
our generation, from my mother's sucking-pig at her 
nipple to my great grandfather's eothenng in the 
pois-straw. Shirley's St. Patrick for Ireland, v, 1. 

COSIER. See Cozier. 

COSSET. A lamb, or other young 
animal, brought up by hand. Being 
a rustic word, I cannot believe that it 
had an Italian derivation. 

I shall give thee yon cosset for thy payne. 

Spens. Shep. Kal., Sept. 

A pet of any kind. 

And I am for the cosset, his charge; did you ever see 
a fellow's face more accuse him for an ass? 

B. Jons. Bartk. F., 1, 1. 

COST. A rib. From the Latin costa. 

It is an automa, [automaton] runs under water, 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wri^les 
Betwixt the cosU of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

B. Jons. Staple of Hews, iii, 1. 

This is like some modern projects. 
COSTARD. A man's head ; or a large 
kind of apple. Which is the original 
sense, is not yet settled. Mr. Gifford 
positively says the apple (Note on 
the Alchemist, act v, sc. 1): and 
certainly we do not find it used for a 
head, except in ludicrous or con- 
'temptuoua language. It occurs five 
times in Shakespeare, and always in 
that way. Yet Skinner tells us that 
coster meant a head, and derives that 
from coppe : quasi, copster. His 
authority has been generally fol- 
lowed. 

Ise try whether your costard or my bat be the harder. 

Lmu', iv, 6. 
Well, knave, an I had thee alone, I would surely ran 
Xhy costard. Gamm. Ourt., 0. Pi., li, 60. 

That I may hear and answer what you say. 
With my school-dagger 'bout your costard, sir. 

B. Jons. Tale of Tub, u, 2. 

Once we find it used for the covering 
of the head, the cap : 

Take an ounce from mine arm, and, doctor Deuiaoe, 
I'll make a close-stool of your velvet costard. 

B. /- Ft. Woman's Priee, iii, 4. 

The modern editors of these plays 
have made foolish work, in changing 
custard to costard, where the former 
was right. Loyal Subj,, ii, 5. To 
"crown with a custard," means to 
clap a custard on his head, the effect 
of which must of course be ludicrous. 
As a species of apple, it is enumerated 
with others, but it must have been a 
very common sort, as it gave a name 
to the dealers in apples : 

13 
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Apples be w diTm of fonn and ■ohrtaBce, that n 
were inJiiiite to deaoibe theai all ; mmbc consist imirr 
of aire then water, aa joor fmfft calkd aala polmonr a , 
others more of «atcT than wind, aa joor eutmrdt aod 
pOHKwatcn, called hjdrotica. 

MufeU'i Heaia*s Imynmwumi, p. IM 
The vilding. CM/arJ, then the weU-knovn pomeirater. 

Draft. FolfUh., k. 

tCOSTARDJAGGER. Another name, 
apparently, for coetard-monger. 

Cobleia, or ^nkcn, or dae autmrd-jaijpfrt. 

B^eUf* Fifif Eiflog^ n. d. 

COSTARD-MONGER, or COSTER- 
MONGER. A seller of apples ; one, 
generally, who kept a stall. Tbey 
seem to hare been frequently Irish. 

Her father was an Irish cottmt-mimger, 

B. Jon*, jflek., iv, 1. 
In ED|iand, sir, troth I erer bag h wiien I think ont ; 
— ^ why, sir, there all the eotter-wumgen are Irish. 

2 P. H<m. Wh., O. PL. lii. p. 376- 

CoBtemumgers were usnally noisy, 
whence old Morose in Epiccene is said 
to swoon at the Toice of one. Their 
bawling was proverbial : 

And then bell rail, like a mde costermon^er. 

That school-boys had conzened of his apples, 

As lond and senselfas B. /- Fl. Scomf. Lady, tv, 1. 

Tbey were general fruit-sellers. The 
costard-monger in Jonson's Barth. 
Fair cries only pears. 
COSTER-MONGER, jocularly used as 
an adjective. Anything meanly mer- 
cenary, like a petty dealer in apples, 
whose character was bad in various 
ways. See Apple-squire. 

Tirtne is of so little regard in these eoiter^manger 
times, that tme raiour is turned bear-heid. 

3 Hen. IV, i. S. 

Where note, that times is not in the 
two folios, but is supplied from the 
quarto, and that bear-herd should 
probably be bear-ward, the quarto 
having berod. Bear-herd occurs, 
however, in other passages. 
COSTMARY. The herb balsamita vul- 
garis, called also aleeost, as it was 
frequently put into ale, being an 
aromatic bitter. 

Coftmaru is pat into ale to steep; as also into the 
barrels and stands, amonnt those herbes wherewith 
they do make safre ale. Johns. Gerrard, B. ii, ch. 208. 
The purple hyacinth, and fresh eotlmarie. 

Spens, Gnat. 

fCOT. Apparently a jocular term for a 
citizen. "Too much like a citizen, 
or a cot, as the women call it." 
Commentary upon the History of Tom 
Thumb, 1711, p. 12. 

To COTE, To pass by, to pass the side 
of another. Costoyer, old French, in 
which the s was soon dropped, and is 



now not written. The same aa to 
coati. 

We €ot4d ttan OB the way. and hither they are 
coming. Hmml^ ii, 3^ 

Her amber hair for fool hath amber co/«^ 

LOM^M £. £., IT, S. 

That is, hath so far passed amber, as 
to make it seem foul. 

The buck broke iralhnUy ; my great avift benif dia- 
adrantafcd in his shp vas at first bdiiadi many, 
presently eoted and oatstripped them. 

RiL from Fen., Orif. eflh^ m, p. 2S8. 

This is exact, first eoted, i. e., went b^ 
the side, then oatstripped them. 
Chapman is also quoted by Johnson. 
[See Chapm. Hom. U., zziii, 324. 
andOd., xiii, 421.] 
It was, however, a common sporting 
term, and by that probably made 
familiar to Shakespeare. Draytoa 
has it, where he particularly professes 
to give the account of coarsing in ita 
true terms : 

Which in the proper terms the muse doth thna repoit. 

Cotes in thus introduced in that place : 

When each man mna his bone with fixed eyes^ and 

notea 
Which dog first turns tbe bare, which first the other 

eoaU. PolfM., xxiii, p. 1115. 

The passage from the Return from 
Parnassus, above cited, seems to 
prove that it was used also in back- 
hunting. 
COTE, or COAT, s. In similar asage. 
A pass, a go-by, as we sometimes say. 

Bnt when he cannot reach her. 
This, giving him a eoa/, aboot again doth fetch her. 

Drayton^ ibid. 

fCOTHURNAL. Tragical, or drama- 
tical. 

A sprightly comedy, the sins nnfold 

Of more cormpted times, then in its hi^ 

Cothumal sceans, a lofty tn^^edy 

Erects their thoughts, and doth at once invite 

To various passions, sorrow and delight. 

CkamberUyn^M Pharwmda, 1659. 

A COT-QUEAN. Probably coek-^ean ; 
that is, a male quean, a man who 
troubles himself with female affiurs ; 
which old Capulet is doing when the 
Nurse tells him. 

Go, you eat-qneanypi. 
Get yon to bed. Bom, and Jul, ir, 4. 

In the following passage, it means 
masculine hussey. It is spoken by 
Ovid, as Jupiter, to Julia, as Juno : 

We tell thee, thou angerest na, e^-qwam ; and we 
will thunder thee in pieces for thy eot-qwemty. 

B. Jons. FoeUsUr, ir, S. 

It continued long in use in the former 

sense, and is quoted even from 

Addison, who compares a woman 

•meddling with state affairs to a man 
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interfering in female business, a cot- 
guean, adding, ''each of the sexes 
ahonld keep within its bounds." See 

QUBAN. 

It seems to have meant also a hen- 
pecked husband, which suits the same 
derivation. 
COTSALE. A corruption of Cotswold, 
open downs in Gloucestershire, very 
favorable for coursing. 

How does yonr fallow greyhonnd, sir? I heard say 
he was ontrun on CottaU. Merry W. W., i, I. 

This might refer to common coursing, 
and therefore does not at all affect 
the date of the play, which Warton 
endeavoured to fix from the establish- 
ment of Dover's Games on Cotswold. 
They were not founded till the reign 
of James I. See Dover. 
A sheep was jocularly called a Cotsold 
or Cotswold lion, from the extensive 
pastures in that part. It is among 
Bay ^s Proverbs, under Gloucestershire, 
p. 242. So Harrington : 

Lo tlien the mystery from whence the name 
Of ColMld lymu first to Eogland came. 

£pior., B. iH, Ep. 18. 

To COTTON. To succeed, to go on 
prosperously: a metaphor, probably, 
from the finishing of cloth, which 
when it cottons, or rises to a regular 
nap, is nearly or quite complete. It 
is often joined with geer, which is 
also a technical and manufacturing 
term. 

Stin mistress Dorothy I TtutaurwrneotUm. 

B. f Fl. Motu. Tko.j iv. 8. 

Now, HephestioD, doth not this matter cotton as I 

would. Lily's Ales, jr Cktmp,, ili, 4^ O. PI., ii, 1S3. 

It cottetu well, it cannot choose but beare 

^ A pretty napp. Faanily of Lope, D, 3 b. 

This is exact to the presumed origin 
of the phrase. Sometimes, by a still 
further extension of the metaphor, it 
meant to agree : 

Styles and I cannot eotten. 

Hist. qfCapt. StuMf, B, 3 b. 
Else the matter wonld colten but ill favooredly with 
our loving mother, the holy church. 

Beekive of Som. Ck., B r, 7. 

Swift seems to be the latest authority 
for the word. 

tHow this geare will eotten, I know not. 

True Troffedie of Sic. ITI, IBM. 
fOome on, sir frier, picke tlie locke, 
l^is gere doth cotton hansome. 

Troubl. Baigne cfKing John, p. 1. 
f What mcanes this ? doeth he dote so much of this 
strange harlot indeede? now 1 perceive how this geare 
eottens T I scarse found it out now at last, foolish man 
that I am. Termce in EngVah, 1614. 

COTTYER. A cottager. Co^er in old 



French law was the same as roturier. 
See Cotgrave. 

Himself goes patch'd like some bare cottyer^ 
Lest he might ought the future stock appeyre. 

HaU, Sat., IV, ii, 9. 

Colin also meant a cottage. See 
Lacombe's Diet, du vieux Langage, 
tom. ii. 
fTo COUCH. To lay, to place together. 

Opuseroplecton, Yiiru. cum frontibus utrinque poiitis, 
medium uaturalis saxorum materia temere collocata 
farcit. cfiirAeicToy. Worke wel knit and couched togither. 

Nomenclator, 1586. 
Coagmcntum,Plauto, commissura, Arcta et compressa 
conjanctiu, proprii lapidum. ovotii/ia, aww^, >Pfu|- 
Jointure, attachement, liaison. The dose joyning or 
couching of things together, properly of stones, ihid, 

tCOUCHANT. Lying. 

The place, manor house, or farme of husbandries 
where this officer is eouchant and abiding. 

Witkair Dictionane, ed. 1808, p. 77. 

tCOVE. This cant term for a man is 
found at an early period. Gentry 
cove in the following extract means of 
course a gentleman. 

The rule and recorder, 
And mouth of the order / 
As priest of the game , 
Ana prelate of the same. 
There's a gentry eove here. 

WitU Becreatums, 166i. 

COVENT. Old French, as weU as 
English, for convent. Hence the 
name of Covent-garden. Mr. Todd 
has abundantly exemplified the word. 
I shall only add the authority of the 
venerable Latimer : 

Neither doe I now speake of my selfe and my eooent, 
as the begging fiyers were wont to doe. I have enough, 
I thanke wA, and I ueede not to beege. 

Sermons, foL 92 b. 

Coventry is not supposed to be derived 
from this, but from Cune, a small 
river on which it stands. 
COVENTRY BLUE. The dyeing of 
blue thread was formerly a material 
part of the trade of Coventry. This 
thread was much used for working or 
embroidering upon white linen. 

I have lost my thimble and a skein of Coventry blue 
I had to work Gr^ory Lichfield a handkerchief. 

B. Jons. Gipsies Metam. 
And she gave me a shirt collar, wrought over with no 
counterfeit stufT. Q. What, was it gold? /. Nay, 
*twB8 better than gold. G. What was it? /. Bight 
Coventry blue. Geo. a Greene, 0. VI., in, p. ItSi, 

I have heard that the chief trade of Coventry was 
heretofore in makins blew thread, and that the towne 
was rich ever upon that trade. W. Steward. 

COVENTRY CROSS. This splendid 
and ornamental structure, now re- 
moved to the grounds of Stourhead, 
was once, in great part, covered with 
gilding. Speaking of Coventry, Dray- 
ton says. 
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Her walls in good repair, her ports so bratvely built, 
Her halls in good csUte, her cross so richly oilt. 

Polyolb., xlii, p. 922. 

tCOVERING-SEEDS. The old popular 
name for a well-known description of 
sweetmeats. 

To make each sort of comfits, vrodgarly called eotfrinff- 
sseds, &c., with sugar.— You must pro>-ide a pan of 
brass or tin, to a ewd depth, made with ears to hang 
over a chafing dish of coals, with a ladle and slice of 
the same metal ; then cleanse vour seeds Trom dross, 
and take the finest sugar well beaten ; put to each 
quarter of a pound of seeds, two pounds of sugar ; tlie 
seeds being first well dried, and your suear melted 
in this order, put into the pan three pounds of sugar, 
adding a pint of spring water, stirrmg it till it be 
moistened, and suffer it to melt well over a clear fire 
till it ropes, after that, set it upon hot embers, not 
suffering it to boil, and so from your ladle let it drop 
upon the seeds, and keep the bason wherein they are 
continually moving, and between every coat rub and 
diT them as well as may be ; and when they have 
ta£en up the sugar, and by the motion are rolled into 
order, dry them in an oven, or before a fire, and they 
will be hard and white. Tht Rich Closet of Rarities. 

COVETISE. Covetousness, Fr. 

But you think, Curins, 
Tis eotetise hatn wrought me P if you love me 
Change that unkind conceit JS. Jons. Catil., ii, 3. 
Thy mortal eovetiee perverts our laws. 
And tears our freedom firam our iranchis'd hearts. 

ConuUa, O. PI., ii, S4D. 

Used also by Spenser. 

f But, the chiefe end, this precept aims at, is 
To quench in us the coals of covHize. Du Bartas. 
tPignudion, a sinfull wretch of all that ever rai^de, 
Whom eovetise did blinde so sore, and rage ot furie 

straiude, 
That unaware, with pxivie knife before the altars 

Sure, 
ew Sicheos, and of his sisters love he thought 
him sure. Firffil, by Fkaer, lw)0. 

COVIN. An act of conspiracy between 
two or more persons to defraud others, 
from an old French word of the same 
meaning. Still in use as a law term. 
Fraud in general. 

Where purchase comes by eorin and deeeit. 

Gasc, Steele Glas., L 296. 
Where cnstumers conceale no covine usde. 

Ibid., 1111. 
^Mo. Why laugh jou every dele? so mote X gone, 
This goeth not anght ; I dread some covin. 

Cariwrighl's Ordinary, 1651. 
tinto this coven was Phseliche thrust. 

Historie qf Albino and Bellama, 16S8. 

COULD. The old preterite of can or 
con, to know : now used chiefly as an 
auxiliary sign of a mood. Often written 
without the /. See Couth. 

That he had found out one, their soveraign lord to be, 

Com'n of the race of kings, and in their country bom. 

Could not one English word; of which he durst be 

sworn. Drayt. Polyoli., ix, p. 836. 

It written was there in th' Arabian toong. 

Which toong Orlando perfect understood j 
• » ♦ • » 

But at this timf it him so deeply stoong. 
It had bin well that he it never coud. 

Hart. Ariosto, xxiii, 86. 

^COUNSEL. A matter to be kept 
secret. 



And what they did there must be counsel to m&. 

Because they lay long the next day ; 
And I made haste home ; but 1 got a good piece 

Of bride cake, and so came away. 

Ballad of Robin Hood and Chrinda. 

fCOUNTENANCB. A portrait of a 
person was sometimes called a copy 
of his countenance. 

I must be bold to tell you 1 took it rather as a copy cf 
your countenance tlian any thought could take its 
original from the discretion I ever own'd vou lady of, 

Osborne's Works, ed. 1673, p. 640. 

tCOUNTER. There were two i^moTA 
called the Counter in the city of 
London ; one in the Poultry, the other 
in Wood-street. 

The captains of this insurrection 
Have tane themselves to armes, and cam but now 
To both the Counters, wher thry have releast 
Sundrie indebted prisoners. Play of Sir Thomas More. 
I appcale from Newgate to any of the two worshipp- 
full Counters. ^ Uii. 

There was also a Counter in South wark. 

Five jayles or prisons are in Southwarke plac'd. 
The Counter (once S. Margrets church defMc'd), 
11ie MarshalBea, the Kings Bench, and White Lyon, 
Where some like Tantalus, or hke Ixion, 
The pinching paine of hunger daily feele, 
Ihmrd up and downe with fickle fortunes wheele. 

Taylor's Workes, 16Sa 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Though base and trebles, fortune did me grant, 
And meanes, but yet alas, they are too smalL 
Yet to make up the musicke, 1 must looke 
The tenor in the cursed eounter-boote. 

Taylor's Wbrkes, 1680. 

fTo COUNTER-RUSH. A term in 
jousting. 

A eentleman who was none of the wisest was deputed 
judee in jest of a just'betweene two other genUemen. 
And one saying unto him, Sir, how thinke you of 
this last course, hath not maister N. lost his lannce? 
meaiang that he had not eounter-msht it upon fail 
adversarie ; whereunto he answered. If maister Pi. have 
lost his huince, let him seeke it out againe. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, and Fimcies, 161iu 

tCOUNTERFAlT. An insincere con- 
vert? 

A drunken Christian and a Jewish Christian being at 
tearmcs of brabble, the drunkard call'd the eounteHedt 
a drunken companion, and the eounlerfaitc called nim 
a Jew. llie next day they met againe, and the 
drunkard theh said unto the Jew : Sirrah, take thy 
Jew to thyselfe, and restore me my drunkard againe. 
Copley's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614^ 

COUNTERFEIT. A portrait; a like- 
ness. 

What And I hare. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit f What demigod 
Hath eone so near creation ? Merch. of Fen., m, i. 
Thou oraw'st a counterfeU best ui all Athens. 

IHmon of A., v, 1. 
A certain painter brought Apelles the counterfaite of a 
face in a table. Lylie's Euphues, p. 65. 

Next after her was borne the counterfeit or the 
princesse of Elis. Pembr. Arcad,, p. 68. 

COUNTERGATE, Some known place 
in Windsor. Prohahly, a gate which 
went out hy the counterffuard of the 
castle, consequently hy the fosse, or 
ditch. 

Tbou might'st u well say, I lo?e to walk by ths 
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tOHnUr-gaU ; which is u hateftal to me aa the reek of 
a lime-kiln. Merry W. W., iii, S. 

tCOUNTERLET. Perhaps a bye-path. 

The highest of the highest raneke is set. 
To tre»l this maze, not free from eounterM. 

Norden's Labyrinth of Mans la/e, 1614. 

tCOUNTER-MAKE. To make things 
in contradiction to what one has made 
before. 

He all this time was content, tooke the chaike in his 
hand, and hejcnn to make and unmiUte and counts- 
mate a many lines and dashes upon the cloth and so 
continued a goud space. Till at the last she marveil- 
ling thereat, ask'd him what he did ? he answered : 1 
measure how many sizzars these sheeres wiU make. 
Copley's JTiU, fSU, and Fancies, 1614. 

COUNTERPANE. The corresponding 
copy of a deed, now called the counter- 
part. Noticed by our old dictionaries. 
" Schedulse anttgraphum." Cole9. 

Bead, scribe; give me the counterpane. 

B. Jons. Induct, to Bartk. Fair. 

COUNTERPOINT, now changed to 
counterpane. A covering for a bed, 
formed in regular divisions. From 
the same word in French. Latined 
by Coles, "Cadurcum contrapunc- 
tum ." The change of the last syllable 
to pane, probably arose from the idea 
of panes, or square openings, applied 
also to some parts of dress. 

In ivory coffers 1 have stuff'd my crowns; 
In CTpress chests my arras, eountfrpoints. 
Costly apparel, &c. Tarn, of Skr., ii, 1. 

Then I will have rich counterpoints, and musk. 

Knaei to know a Kn., cited by Steevens. 
f Imhroidered coverlets, or counterpoints of purple silk. 

North's Plutarch, p. 89. 

tCOUNTER-SCALE. Balance. 

To compare their university to yours, were to cast 
N ew-inne in counterscaU with Christ-Church coliedge, 
or the alms houses on Tower hill to Suttons hospitall. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

tCOUNTER-STRIVE. To strive to- 
gether with. The word occurs in 
A Herrings Tayle, 1598. 

t^o COUNTERWAIT. To lay in wait 
against any one. 

He that his wife will countentmt and watch. 

mthal^ Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 440. 

COUNTESS, ENGLISH. The English 
dame alluded to in the following pas- 
sage, was probably the countess of 
Essex, afterwards of Somerset, whose 
infamous amours and plots ended in 
the poisoning of sir Thomas Overbury. 

He will not brook an empress, though thrice fairer 
Than ever Maud was ; or higher spirited 
Than Cleopatra, or your English countess. 

B. and Fl. Nice Valour, i, 1. 

She is much more severelv attacked, 
as she well deserved, by Rich. Braith- 
waite, if he was, as is supposed, the 
author of the Honest Ghost. Near 



the end of the first part he has an 
epitaph, entitled, "Upon our Age's 
Messalina, insatiat Madona, the match- 
less English Corombona,^* p. 99. la 
this poem the chief features of her 
delinquency are touched with a strong 
hand. She was tried with her husband, 
and condemned, in 1616; but both 
were pardoned afterwards, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of James. 
COUNTY, for count; or a nobleman in 
general. 

A ring the county wears, 
That downward hath succeeded in his house. 
From son to son, some four or five descents. 

MPs Well, iii, 7- 
Oismund, who loves the eountie Palurin. 

Arg. to Tancr. ^ Gism., O. PL, ii, p. 166. 

Applied to Orsino, duke of lUyria : 

Run after that same peevish messenger, 

The county's man, he left this ring behind him. 

Twelfth N^ i, 6. 

To COURB. To bend, or stoop. Se 
courber, Fr. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon b^. 
Yea court and woo, for leave to do it good. 

NamL, iii, 4. 

The word is found in the older writers. 
The modern editors of Shakespeare 
have absurdly printed it curb. 
To COURB. Usually written to cower 
or cowre, to stoop or bend over any- 
thing. Couver, Fr. 

They conre so over the coles, theyr eyes be bleard with 
smooke. Gamm. Gurt., 0. PI., ii, p. 9. 

It is BO spelt by Spenser also. 
fTo COURSE. To beat with a stick. 

Accommod^ I'ltted, apted, applied; famished, ac- 
commodated ; also, helped, assisted; also coursed, or 
cudgt'lled. Cotgrave. 

fCOURSE-A-PARK. A country game 
often alluded to by old writers. 

At course-a-part, without all doubt. 
He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids I'th town : 
Though lustly Bog^er there had been, 
Or little George upon the green. 

Or Vincent of the Crown. Witts Recreations. 

The following is a curious enumeration 
of rustic sports. 

At doore expecting him his mother sate, 
Wuudring her boy would stav from her so late ; 
Framing for him unto her selfe excuses. 
And with such thoughts zladly her selfe abuses : 
As that her sonnc, smce day grew old and weake, 
Staid with the maids to runne at barlibreake: 
Or that he cours'd a parke with females fraught, 
Wliich would not run except they might be caught. 
Or in the thickets layd some wily snare 
To take the rabbet, or the pourblindc hare. 
Or taught his do^ge to catch the climbing kid : 
Thus sTiephcards doc ; and thus she thought he did. 

Browne, Brit. Past. 

COURT-CHIMNEY, Probably a chim- 
ney built in the corner of a room. 

They use no rost, but for themselves and their hout- 
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bold ; nor no fin, bnt a little court ekiwmU in their 
ovne chamber. 

Oreen«*$ Qtnp, /"c, Earl. Mise^ v, 414, repr. 

Or else it was something of a stove. 
tCOURT-CUP. The meaning of the 
word is not quite clear in the first of 
these extracts. 

Marry, bee doth not nae to weare a night-cap, for hii 
homes will not let him ; and vet I know a nuudred. 
aa well beaded aa he, that will make a jolly shift with 
a eourt-aip on their crownes, if the weather bee colde. 

Nashe's Pierce PmiUise, 1592. 
Let it dry in an aaben dish, otherwiae call'd a eourl- 
ctM, and let it itand in the diah Uil it be dry, and it 
wul be like a MQcer. 

Trt$4 Oemtk»omM*t Delight, 1676. 

COURT-CUPBOARD, Apparently a 
kind of moveable closet or buffet, in 
which plate and other articles of 
luxury were displayed. 

Away with the joiut-atoola, remore the amrt-enpioard, 
look to the plate. Rom, and Jul., U &• 

Place that [a watch] o* the eomrt-cupboard, let it lie 
YvHHL in the riew of her thief-wborian eye. 

Boarina Q., O. PL, ri, 77. 
Here ihaU atand my Awrt-aisAoartf, with ita furniture 
of plate. Mons. t/Olive, Jnc. Dr., iii. 894. 

Elsewhere it is called a cupboard of 
plate : 

la Che cupboard ofpUU let out? 

A iSriek to catek, jre,, Jne. Dr., t, 217. 

It was therefore evidently moveable, 
and only brought out on certain occa- 
sions. It was sometimes adorned 
with carved figures : 

With a lean visage, like a carred face 

On a court-cupbwd. Corbet, Iter Boreale, p. S. 

It is evidently the same as is called in 
Comenius's Janua, ed. 1659, a ^'livery 
cupboard." 

Golden and gilded beakers, enuea, ereat cnpa, cryetal 

{^laseea, cans, tankardf, and two-ear'd pota, are broo^ht 
orth out of the cup-board, and glaia cnae, and being 
rinied and rub'd with a pot-braab, are set on the 
livery-cupboard. No. 56S. 

COURT HOLY-WATER. A proverbial 
phrase for flattery, and fine words 
without deeds; borrowed from the 
French, who have their eau bSnite de 
la eour, in the same sense. Ray has 
it in his Proverbs, p. 184. 

O nuncle, court kciy-water in a dry house is better 
than this rain-water out o* door. Lear, iii, 2. 

Coles renders it in Latin, " Promissa 
rei expertia, fumus aulicns.*' 
The Diction. Comique of Le Roux 
thus defines the French phrase : '* On 
dit d'un homme qui fait beaucoup de 
complimens, ou de promesses sur 
lesquelles il ne faut pas faire grand 
fondement, que c'est de Veau binite de 
la cour, parcequ'on n'est point chiche 
de belles promesses li la cour, non 
plus que d'eau benite li reglise." 



The phrase ia still current in France. 
In 1812 appeared a comedy by M. 
Picard, the title of which was Les 
Prometteurs, ou PEau binite de la 
Cour, of which an account is given 
in the Esprit des Journaux for Octo- 
ber, 1812, p. 59. Eau binite de la 
eave^ is now jocularly used for strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX, or CURTLAX. A short, 
crooked sword ; one of the yarious 
forms which have been given in English 
to the French word coutelat, as eurile- 
axe, &c., many of them implying 
some reference to an axe, though 
eouielae is made only from eultellue. 

His eurtlax by his thigh, shoit, hooked, fine. 

Fairf. 2kM0, iz,83. 

fCOURT-NAP. An ouUide polish ? 

We are cheated by a eourt-map. 

SkirUp'e GeuOemn ^ Vtmee^ 165S. 

A COURTNOLL. Some appendage to 
a court, but what does not appear. 

Now eyery lowt nuut have his son a comituM, 

In the Harl. Misc., vol. y, p. 403, ed. 
1810, it is explained, *'with a head 
dressed like that of a courtier;" but 
the son is said to be, not to wear or 
have, a courtnoll, which seems to pre- 
clude that interpretation. 

tThough ich am not to zeemlie chwot. 

As bene the courtnolee gay ; 
Tet chave a flaile, that will not faHe, 

To thraahe botib niieht and day. 

HowelTs Arior o/Amitie, 156a. 

fCOURTSHTPMENT. Courteouaness. 

Then she relates how Cslia 
The lady here strippea her array. 
And girales her in nome spnnne bayes^ 
Then makes her oonvereant in layea 
Of birds, and swaines more innocent 
That kenne not guile or eourttkipwunt. 

Lovelac^e iMcasia, 1649. 

fCOURTY. A courtier. 

I cannot play the fool rightly, I mean, the physician, 
without I lure licence to expalcat on the HiffM^ 
But (my good lord) more briefly, 1 shall declare to von 
like a man of wisdom and no physician, who dol all 
in simples, why men are melancholy. First, for your 
eourlies. Chapman** Retengefor Honour, 1654. 

So oft their shady vail, that evenr tree. 
In wreaths where love lay wrapt in mystery. 
Held their included namea, a subtile way. 
To Uie observant eourtiet to betray 
Their serious folly, which, from being their own 
Delight, was now the sport oth' pages grown. 

Chamkerlaynit'* Pharounida, 16od. 

COUTH. The old preterite of can, to 
know; the same as coud or could. 
See the latter. 

Well eouth bee tune his pipe, and frame his stilL 

^tene. Shep. XaL, Jan., v, 10. 

E. K., who probably was Spenser 
himself, thus comments upon it: 
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•* Couth Cometh of tlie verb conne, to 
know, or to haye skil. As well inter- 
preteth the same, the worthy sir Tho. 
Smith, in his booke of goyernment.*' 

As I my little flocke on liter Imnke, 

A litUe flocke, but well my pipe they eoutk. 

Did piping lead. Sidn. Jread., p. 897. 

-fCOW. "In our common law," says 
Howell, 1659, "there are some pro- 
verbs that carry a kind of authority 
with them, as that which began in 
Henrie the Fourth's time, He that 
hulls the cow must keep the calf^ 

COW, for coward, 

Did'st thon sot say even nowe. 
That Carisophua, my master, was no man, but % eoieey 
In takinge so many blowes, and gire never a blow 
agayn. Dom, and Fitk., O. PL, i, 315. 

The derivation of coward is doubted. 
It certainly might come from couard, 
French. But Menage says that cou- 
hart is German for it, and is made 
from ecu and hart^ which is the same 
as the English, cow-heart. It may 
therefore be either derived from the 
German, or originally English. A cow 
is notoriously a timid animal, con- 
sidering her strength and formidable 
appearance. We find here cowe used 
alone, in the sense of coward, and 
shall see cowish also, for timid. I 
would not go further for a deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo, in Italian, is clearly made 
from coda, one that drops his tail in 
fear, or remains in the tail or rear 
of the army ; the French word may 
be made from it, and the English 
from that; or the resemblance may 
be casual* See Todd, who has much 
on the subject. [There can be no 
doubt that the English word is derived 
from the French, or Anglo-Norman, 
and these ** doubts'' about it deserve 
no attention.] 
fCOWCUMBER was the old mode of 
spelling cucumber, most in use. 

Cucumis, cncnmer .... Concombre. A cow- 
cumber. Nomenelator, 1686. 

Why, sir, doe yon meane to ingnlfe your selfe ? for 
Gods sake let us goe by land, there you shall want 
nothing for the comfort of vour stomack: sallat, 
radish, scalions, capes, sweet fenncll, snailes, firogges, 
cittrons, greene cittrons, and cittrons in ooiiaerve. 



greene eoweombers, and those in pickle, excellent 
millions, orenges, sardinoes fresh ana salt, anchovaes, 
and macharelL The Pauenger of BewvenutOt 1613. 



A garden of eoweummert, melopepon. 

mtkaU' Dietionarie, ed. 1606, p. 101. 

COWISH. Dastardly, timid. 



It is the cowish tenor of his spirit 

That dares not undertake. Lear, i\, 2. 

We have also to cow in common use, 
for to overcome with terror. I have 
not met with any dictionary which 
gives cow-hearted, yet I am convinced 
that the word may be found. 
fCOW-LADY. The insect now called a 
lady-cow, or lady-bird. 

A paire of buskins thev did bring 

or the cote-ladyes coraU wing ; 

Powder'd o're with spots of jet, 

And lin'd with purple-violet. Mnt aru m DcUcut, 1656. 

COX, Captain. A Warwickshire gen- 
tleman, who, by his knowledge of old 
legends and customs, contributed to 
the entertainment of queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth castle. From Laneham*s 
Letter describing those entertainments, 
it appears that he had a collection of old 
books, curious at that time, but which 
now would be nearly inestimable. 
He is introduced by Ben Jonson, in 
his Masque of Owls, and with allu- 
sion to the sports above mentioned : 

This captain Cox, by St. Mary, 

Was at Bullen with king Hairy; 

And (if some do not vary) 

Had a jjoodly libraij; 

By which he was discerned 

To be one of the learned. 

VuL Tiii, p. 66, ed. Giff. 
tAlthoogh we thus did th' hearing Spaniards boxe, 
We lost noe man but only captauu Coxe. 

MS. addit., 14826, p. S46, Bnt. Mms. 

COXCOMB, that is, cock's comb. The 
cap of the licensed fool was often 
terminated at the top with a cock^s 
head and comb, and some of the 
feathers. Hence it was often used 
for the cap itself. The fool in Lear, 
therefore, alluding to his cap, says. 



There, take my coxcomb ; whv this fellow has banished 

aid the third a blessing 
against his will 7 if thou fiolbw him thou must neew 



two of his daughters, and aid the third a blessini 



wear my coxcomb. Lear, i, 4. 

Therefore it was often jocularly used 
to signify a head : 

He has broken my head across, and n^en sir Toby a 
bloody coxcomb too. Twel/th N., v, 1. 

As many coxcomhi ai yon threw caps up, will he 
tumble down. Coriol., iy, 6. 

It is clearly an error to put this as 
the first sense. Afterwards, indeed, 
it came to mean a foolish conceited 
fellow, as it still does. Minshew 
exactly illustrates the primitive sense, 
f COXON. The coxswain on shipboard. 

About two o'clock in the momiiig, letters came from 
London by our coxok, to they waked me. 

Fefjfs's Diary, March S6th, 1660. 

To COY. To decoy, allure, or flatter. 
This word is abundantly and }udi- 
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ciously illustrated by Mr. Todd, who 
ahows clearly that it was currently 
used as au original word. Decoy is 
probably made from it. Also to 
stroke, or sooth with the hand, which 
is a species of allurement. 

Come, lit thee dowu upon this flowery bed. 
While I thy amiable clieeka do coy. 

Mids. N. Dr., iv, i. 

And while ihe eoys hia aooty cheeka, and eurlea hia 

Bweaty top. fFarner, Alh. Sngl.^ B. 6, p. 148. 

COY, adj,^ seems to be used by Drayton 
for rare or curious ; which is very 
analogous to its other senses. 

Shepherd, theae thin{^ been all too eoy for me, 
Whoae voath is apcnt in joUitv and mirth, 
Uke hidden arta oeen better nttiug thee. 

Belogiu 7. p. 1418. 

COY, «., is also clearly used for a decoy, 
in the following passage : 

To try a eoncluaion, I have moat fortimately made 
their pagta our eoyet, by the influence of a white 
powder. Lady-AUmomy, act iii, rob fin. 

COYSTRIL. See Coistrel. Caystrel 
has been erroneously used sometimes 
for kestrel^ a bad species of hawk. 
See also Castrel. 

tr© make a COZEN of one. To de- 
ceive him ? 

Caaaander, thia old hermit, hearinc it to be Calli- 
machuB his nephew, and underBtanding of the death 
of hia brother, dissembled his griefe, although hee 
were glad to aee tilings happen out so well, and 
determined with himsclfe to make a coten of his 
young nepew, until! hee had bought wit with the 
price of woe. LytWt Bupkua. 

COZIER. One who sows; probably 
from eo9er^ Span, to sow ; or coti^u, 
Fr. Dr. Johnson interprets it a 
taylor, but Minshew, Phillips, Kersey, 
and Coles, say a botcher, or cobbler. 
Minshew gives the derivation from 
Spanish. 

Do you make an alehouse of my lady*a houie, that ye 
8<iueak out your cotters* catchea, without any mitiga- 
tion or remorae of voice P Twelfth N., ii, 8. 

Mr. Steevens, not with his usual 
sagacity, fancied cottyer, used by 
Hall, to be the same word; which 
certainly means cottager. 
CRAB, ROASTED. This wild English 
apple, roasted before the fire and put 
into ale, was a very favorite in- 
dulgence in early times. So Robin 
Goodfellow says, 

And flomctimea lurk I in a gossip's bowl. 
In very likeneaa of a roatt^ crab. 

Midt. N. Dr„ ii, 1. 

So the oldest English baUad : 

I love no rost, but a nnt-browne toate, 
And A crab hiyd in the Are. 

Gaium. Gurlou, ii, 1. 



And ait downe in my chayre, by my wife fidre AUson, 
AndtoameacroA^in the fire, as meryaa FtneJone. 

l}ttm.aMdFUk., O. nu i, 228. 
Now a crab i» thefirt were worth a good grote, 
Tliat I might qoaffe with captain Tom Toa-pot. 

CRABAT, for cravat, in some editions 
of Hudibras ; probably from a mis- 
taken notion or its etymology. Bat 
Skinner was certainly right in de- 
riving it from the Croat soldiers, who 
were called in French Cravaies, 
Menage is very clear upon the sub- 
ject: '*0n I'appelle de la aorte, a 
cause que nous avons emprunte cette 
Borte d*ornement des Croates, qn'on 
appelle ordinaireroent Cravates,** He 
then specifies the exact time when the 
fashion was assumed : *' Ce fat ea 
1^6 que nous prismes cette sorte de 
collet des cravates, par le commerce 
que nous eumes en ce tems-lk en 
Allemagne, au sujet de la guerre que 
nous avions avec Tempereur." Ori- 
ginee de la L. Fr. The same origin 
is given by Prevost, in the Manuel 
Lexique. Coles has it erabbat, and 
translates it " Sudarium linteam com- 
plicatum." 

The handkerchief about the ned. 
Canonical crabat of Smec. 

J7ifii».,I,iii,T, 1186. 

It is erabat also in Townley's edition, 
vol. i, p. 292. 

In his poem of Du Val, Batler aeema 
to have written cravat : 

To nudcrstand craroti and plumes, 

And the most modish from the old perfumes. 

Stanza S. 

This latter form is still in use. 

iCrabbat, a womans gorget; also a cmaU, worn 
first (they say) by the Croats in Germany. 

Dunton't LadicM DictUmofy, 16M. 

fCRACHED. Infirm ; broken. Fr. 

On Monday or Tueaday next commyng, I entende to 
departe hens, oommensvng and contynn3rng my 
jomeys towardea your nignnea, withe auche dih- 
gence, aa myn olde and cracked body may endure. 

StaU Papers, i, 378. 

CRACK. A boy; generally a pert, 
lively boy : one that cracks or boasts. 
There is no occasion for referring to 
the Icelandic for its derivation. 

I saw him break Skogan's head at the court gate^ 
when hewaa but a crwJt, not thus liigh. 

8 Hem. IF, iii, 2. 
Since we are tum'd erackSt let ua atudy to be like 
cracks; practiae their language and behaviours, and 
not «'ith a dead imitation; act freely, careleaaly, 
and capricioualy, as if our veins ran with quicksilver 

B. Jom*. (hfntk. Bee., ii. 1. 
It is a rogue, a wa^, his name is Jack; 
A notable dissembling lad, a cntei. 

twr PraUices, O. FL, vi, SM. 
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f Firogi and mow will be every whit u scarce in this 
month u thunder and lightning at Christmas. 
Warminff-pans will be /conred bright, and hung up 
behind the kitchen door as an ornament. Hufb and 
sable tippets will be plenty in Long-lane, where yon 
may have as great choice in every brokers shop, as 
yon may of eraekt in the eighteen-penny gallery. 

London Bewitehcd, 1708. 

fCRACK. A breach. 

laquido possum Jurire, I may take an oath with a 
safe conscience: I may sweare without impeachment, 
or eraeke qf eonseienee. Terence in Bngliih, 1614. 

-fCRADE. A crate, or wicker basket 
for glass or crockery. 

Amongst the rest, six jolly blades 

After these crowders came. 
Who on their shoulders carry'd crviisf, 

With glasses in the same. 

Tib Feasant Ilistory of Jack EomOr, n. d. 
For crowders they are rogues I know. 

And erades-men they are worse; 
lliey cozen all where-e'er they go. 

And pick each lass's purse. Ibid. 

fCRAFTS-MASTER. A master or 
superior in canning. 

Scndilo captaine of the squires, under the cloke of a 
nature somewhat rude and uncivile, in cunning per- 
suasion his crafU-nuutert who, by way of flattering 
words, intermingled with serious matter, was the 
onelv man of all other that overcame and woon him at 
last to set forward in his journey. 

Hulland's Jmnuanus Mareeltimu, 1609. 
Likewise, by the suggestion of Musoiiianus the phi- 
losopher, Eustachius, one that for persuading was his 
era/lg-matter, cairring with them missives ^m the 
emperor, and gifts beside. Ibid. 

To CRAKE. To boast. Kraecken, 
Dutch. I make this the primitive 
rather than the substantive, on ac- 
count of the etymology. To crack, 
in tbe same sense, is of rather more 
recent usage, and is probably only a 
corruption of this. 

As little do I esteeme those that boast of their an- 
cestours, and have themselves no vertue, as I doe 
those that erake of their love, and have no modestie. 

JSupk. and hie Engl., K, 2. 
She was bred and nurst 
On Cjrntlius hill, whence she her name did take ; 
Then is she mortal borne, howso ye crake. 

Sp. F. Q., VU, vii. 60. 
f No less than ten poundes, sir, will serve your turne, 
To carie in your pursse about with ye. 
To erake and brag in tavemes of your monie. 

Flay of Sir Thomas More. 
tWlth him I tbreatned to be quite, and great things 
did I erake. Fhaer^s Virgil, 1600. 

f But I write more than thou canst crake or cry. 

Onoen^e Epigrams Englished, 1677. 

CRAKE, s. A brag or boast. 

Great crai>e#hath beene made tlint all should be well, 
but, when all came to all, little or nothing was done. 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 28, b. 
Leasingcs, back-bytings, and vain-glorious crakes. 

^.F. O.,Il,xi,10. 
tForcing Rutulians (maugrre former crake) 
To feare, forbeare fight under blind-fold sliields. 

Virgil, bg Vicars, 1683. 

CRAKER. A boaster. 

These barking whelpes were never good biters ; 
Ne yet great crakers were ever great fighters. 

Dam. 4-FHk., 0. PL, i, p. 216. 

fCRAMOCK. Either equiyalent to, or 
a misprint for, Oamock. 



Full hard it ii a eramocke strayght to make, 
Or crooked logges with wainscot fine to frame. 

Mirourfor Magistrates, 1687* 

CRAMP.RINGS. Wfe.find these rings 
mentioned in several old authors, 
both in verse and prose. Their form 
probably was not material, but their 
supposed virtue in preventing the 
cramp was conferred by solemn con- 
secration on Good Friday, among the 
ceremonies of that great day. Our 
kings of the Plantagenet line were 
used to give such rings. See Brand's 
Pop. Antiq., 4to ed., vol. i, p. 128. 
[There was an ancient office of con- 
secrating cramp-rinffs, which appears 
to have been revived in England in 
1 694 : this date being appended to a 
copy of the office printed in 1789, by 
the antiquary -Ducarel.] 

I, Robert Moth, this tenth of our king, 

Give to thee, Joan Potluck, my bigj^est cramp ring. 

'Ordtnary, 0. PL, x, 250. 
Because Goshawk eoes in a shag-ruff band, with a 
face sticking up in't, which shows like an ag^ct set 
in a cramp nng, he thinks I'm in love with him. 

Roaring G., 0. PL, vi,p. 86. 

They were even recommended by 
physicians : 

The hinge's mi^jestie hath a great helpe in this mat- 
ter, in hallowing crampe tinges, and so given without 
money or petition. 

Borders Bretiarg of Health, ch. S27, ed. 1508. 

Lord Berners wrote from Spain to 
have some cramp-rings sent to him 
by " my lorde cardinal!, his grace." 
Brand, ut supr. 
fCRANE-COLOURED. 

^so I give to Adam Ashame my how with the 
frendge and lined with erane-coloured silk, which 

Sifts 1 will to be delivered immediately after my 
ecease. WiU, 1573. 

CRANES IN THE VINTRY, THE 
THREE. The Yintry in Thames- 
street, which still 'gives its name to a 
ward of the city of London, was 
early a royal wharf, for landing 
foreign wines. The three cranes were 
originally three of the machines, still 
so called, for lifting the vessels of 
wine out of the ships ; but there was 
also a tavern with that sign. Yint- 
ners' Hall is still in that part. 

Then the three cranes lane, so called not onlv of a 
signe of three enmes at a taveme dore, but ratner of 
tlu^ee strone cranes of timber, phioed on the Vintrie 
wharfe by uie Thames side, to crane up wines there. 

Stawe, p. 191. 
In whomisaBmuchvertae,trueth, andhonestie. 
As there are true fathers in the three trednes^the 
Tintres. Dam. jr PiM., 0. PL, i, 988. 
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From thence thoet the bridge, diiU, to the €fwu» tf 

Hu Vintry, 
And Me there the gimbletB how ther make their entnr. 

B. Jomt. Ikt. is an Jv^ U !• 

The wits of those days did not despise 
the city. The three cranes is men- 
tioned among their places of resort : 

A pox o* these pretendera to wit I yoax tkm tfranef, 
mitre, end mennaid men i 

B. Jm$. Berth. Fair, Indmeticn, 

Stowe will enable us to account for 
this. There was good eating and 
drinking to be had there : 

Betweene the wine in ehippee, and the wine to be 
Bold in taTones, was a common cookerie,Qr oooke's row. 

There, at a still earlier period, he says, 

The oookes dreesed meate, and lold no wine, and the 
teTemer aold wine, and dreaaed no meat for aale. 

London, p. 190. 

-fTo CRANGLE. To twist. This verb 
is now used in the north of England 
in the sense of to waddle. 

And this he ahortlv did, the thine to prore : 
It quickned lo, and on the ground gan more. 



(O miracle) he saw without all f aile. 

It frrei 

Which cntnaltna 

In many a knoC 



pew a serpent fell with head and taile ; 

malin4i crept, and namb from trod to trod 



Which 

Dm Bartat. 

CRANK, s. A cheat, an impostor. Mr. 
Todd has produced two examples of 
this word from Burton, and 1 know 
of no other ; but they are decisive. 
I insert them here : 

A lawyer of Bmges hath some notable examples of 
inch counterfeit crtmJu. Anat, ofMH., p. 169. 

Thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater. Auf., p. 4Sd. 

CRANK, adj. Brisk, lively, full of spirit. 
Ray gives it as an Essex word ; but 
quotes a Mr. Brokesby as saying that 
it was also used in Yorkshire. G-rose 
says it is Kentish. Spenser has 
usually been quoted for it, but other 
examples have since been found, even 
that of Dr. South. See Todd. I 
add one more : 

Tou knew 1 was not ready fbryon, and that madeyon 
BO ennk«. Middletont 2Vm^ to eatek, jre., B. S. 

The derivation is very uncertain ; in 
Dutch and Grerman it means just the 
contrary, sick ; and so in Scutch. 
Skinner conjectures that it was once 
onkranck, that is, un-crank, not sick, 
and that it afterwards lost the negative 
particle ; but this seems very impro- 
oable. 

tEren as fierce blasts fling flames, and cornfields 

burnings 
Or mountain flouds with swift careere oVetumibg, 
Creflow faire meads, o*respread crank com, pfow'd 

lands. 
Tumble down headlong trees, nought upright stands. 

Wf^f, 6y fiears, 1633. 

[CranM ia used in a similar sense by 
Drayton :] 



tUke Caumticleare he crowed enmk. 
And piped full merily. 

Vol. It, p. 1408, ed. 1763. 

tCRANKLING. Winding; twisting. 

Now, on along the erankUng path doth keep, 

Then, bj a rocke tnmes up another way. Drmgioa. 

GRANTS. Garlands. It seems suffi- 
ciently proved that this is the right 
reading in Hamlet, and such the 
meaning of it, being a German word ; 
and probably also Danish, as Rosen- 
crante. Rosy-garland, is the name of 
a character in the same play. It is 
certainly Icelandic. But how Shake- 
speare came to introduce a word so 
very unusual in our language, has not 
yet been accounted for ; probably he 
found it in some legend of Hamlet. 

Yet here she is allow*d her Tirain crantt. 

Her maiden strewments, and ue bringing home 

Of bell and buriaL Baml., v, 1. 

No Other example has been found. 
CRAPLE. A claw. 

And still he thought he felt their ertmk* tare 
Him by the heels, back to his ougly den. 

Q. Fletcktr, Ckr. Vietory, B. 9. 

Used also by Spenser. 
CRARE, or GRAYER, sometimes 
changed to GRAY. A small vessel. 
Craiera, low Latin, crater, old French. 
The word occurs in our old statutes. 

O melancholy I 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The oose, to shew what coast ihy sluggish crare 
Might easilieat harbour in ? Cymk^ tw, 8. 

Let him venture 
In some decaVd eran of his own : he shall not 
Big me out, that's the short on't 

B.andFLCmptam^U^- 

The reading there differs, but this is 
clearly right : 

Sending them oorne from Catena, in little fisher botes, 
and small erayer$. Nvrtk^M PlmL, S96, B. 

Adiew, desire, the source of all my care ; 
Bespaire teUs me my weale will neare renue 
Till thus my souldoth passe in Charon's crare. 



See Geay. 



Watson^ in BngL Helicon, p. 140, repr. 



tThe keele and craer were named 
By the Phenetians first ; the brigandine 
The Bhodians rear'd: the canoes now in irade 
I'l India by the Qermans were first made. 

HeywootTe Troia Britamcot 1609. 

fTo GRASE. To crush, or bruise ; to 
weaken. 

Or random shot which wall would pearoe, but cannot 
crate. J Herrings Tayle, 1598. 

They also put no childe to nurse, nor mend with douiig 
their ^und. 

Nor medicme do receyve to make their erased bodirs 
sound. Bamabe Googtt^ Naogeargns, 1S70. 

fGRASH. Entertainmentr'"'^bably 
a cant word. 

The blades that want cash. 
Have credit for crash, 
They'l have sack what ever it coit um. 
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They do not oay. 
Till anoUier omj, 
Manet alta mente repostiim. 

WitU BeereaiioHt, 1664. 

fCRASY, or CRAZY. lufirm. 

Hie lively partraitnre of the citie of Rome, in her 
flower and yoathfiill daies of erowth, in her full yeares 
and strengui, in her old age luflo and enuie time full 
of diaeaaes. HoUaiutt JmrniaHus MarceUiniu, 1609. 

tCRASINESS. An infirmity. 

And being afrighted with this ominona aigne, htmaelfe, 
aa the destinies hastened his end, went on apace the 
more reaolntely. and came to Tarsus, where hee got a 
light ague; but supposing that all danger of this 
crasinase of his, might bee shaken off bv stirring iu 
his travaile he came l>y difUcolt and combrona wayes 
to Mopsueatia. HoUand'i Ammtmm Marcelluuu, 1600. 

tCRASSY. 

Arithmeiick would erre exceedingly, 

Forgetting to deride and muliiply ; 

Geometry would lose the altitude, 

The erassie longitude and latitude ; 

And musick in poore case would be o*re-throwne, 

But that the goose quill pricks the lessons downe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

CRATCH. A manger ; particularly that 
in which onr Saviour was laid. 
CrSche, Fr. The word is still used 
in Roman Catholic countries, in that 
particular sense. The abbe Provost 
says, ** Nom qu'on donne It la man- 
geoire des boeufs, et qui est consacr^ 
par la naissance de J^sus Christ." 
Manuel Lexique, 

The sun reduced the solemnized day 
On which, a king laid in a erateh to find. 
Three kings did come conducted from the east. 

Fanshav^s Lutiadj v, CS. 
Who that had scene him sprawline and wringing in 
the era/c4— could say other than, Hee hath no forme 
nor beauty. Buhop HaU, Works, p. 453. 

Wlien our Lord lay in the eralch, the oze and the asse 
fell down on their knees and worshipned Him, and eat 
no more of the haj. PeUrici, Dn. of Bom. Ck., p. 16. 
tThere in a cratch a Jewell was brought forth, 
More then ten thousand thousand worlds is worth. 
There did the humane nature and divine. 
The godhead with the manhood, both combine. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
lich erst wi 
By Jeaus Christ (Gods erertesting sonne). 

Tie to 



tlf all things should be writ which erst was done 
By Jeaus Christ (Gods erertestinff sonne). 
From erateh to crosae, from cradle to his tombe, 
To hold the bookes, the world would not be roome. 

Ibid. 

This opens to us the meaning of a 
childish game, corruptly called scratch- 
cradle, which consists in winding 
packthread double round the hands, 
into a rude representation of a manger, 
which is taken off by the other player 
on his hands, so as to assume a new 
form, and thus alternately for several 
times, always changing the appearance. 
The art consists in making the right 
changes. But it clearly meant origi- 
nally the cratch-cradle; the manger 
that held the Holy Infant ba a cradle. 



Coles has, "A cratch for horses, 
praaepe.*^ 

CRAVEN. Recreant, beaten, cowardly* 
In the old appeal or wager of battle, 
in our common law, we are told, on 
the high authority of lord Coke, that 
the party who confessed himself wrong, 
or refused to fight, he was to pro- 
nounce the word cravent, and judg- 
ment was immediately given against 
him. When battle had been joined, 
if the appellant cried cravent he lost 
liber am legem, that is, the right of 
such appeal in future; but if the 
appellee, he was to be hanged. See 

, Jacobs, and other Law Dictionaries. 
Mr. Todd has given the various 
opinions of the origin of this word ; 
but this is clearly the right. Its 
remoter etymology is the same as that 
of to crave ; i. e., crajian. Sax. 

He is a awten and a rillain else. 

Hen. Ft !▼, 7. 

Very naturally transferred to a beaten 
cock: 

No cock of mine, yon crow too like a enaen. 

Tam.o/Skr.,iijl. 

The verb to craven is also used by 
Shakespeare and others. 
fCRAVING. 

Some stand up to the ankles, some the knees. 

Some to the brest, some dive above the crowne } 

Of this her naked fellow nothing sees, 

Saving the troubled wavea, where she slid downe j 

Anotha sinkes her body by degrees. 

And first her foot, and then her l^ge doth drowne ; 

Some their &int fellowes to the deepe are croDtiy, 

Some sit upon the bauke their white legs laving. 

SeywootTs Troia Briianica, 1609. 

CRAY. A corruption of crare or crayer, 
a sort of small vessel. 

A miracle it was to see them ^wn 

To shipi^ and barks, with galhes, bulks, and erajfes. 

Harr. Ariost., xrrir, st. S8. 
After a long ehase, took this httle crey, 
Which he suppos'd him safely should convey. 

Drayt Miseries of Q, Marg, 

The same author has even changed it 
to crea : 

Some shell or little area. 
Hard labooiing for the laud, on the high-working sea. 

Foiffott.t zxiu 

See Crabe. " 
fCRAYZE. Perhaps means a wild 
fellow. 

Books old ahd young on heap they flung, 

And burnt thani in the blazes,— 
Tom Dekker, Haywood, Middleton, 

And other wand'ring craj/us. 

Songs of the London FrcHtices, p. 96. 

fCREAK. To cry creak, to yield, to 
repent. 
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I now erj cnakt^ that ere I tconied love, 
Whoie migfat is more than other god's abore. 

Wats<m*$ FtMumaie Centuru, 1581. 
Palinodiam cenrre -. to turne taile, to cry creakt. 

fnthaW Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 676. 

CREEPING TO THE CROSS. See 

Cross. 
JREEPLE; written by some authors 
for cripple, from a notion of its being 
derived from creep, which is not im- 

Erobable, though other etymologies 
ave been suggested. See Todd. 

She, the if dead ; shc'i dead I When thou know'st 

this, 
Thoa know'st how lame a ererple thii world ii. 

Donne, Jnat. of Worlds ▼, S88. 
tie Tieillard qui est sur le bord de la fosse. A very 
crooked old man : a drooping olde man : a creeple. 

Nomenclator. 
tFrom a preacher in buff, and a quarter>8taff-steeple, 
From th' unlimited soTeraig:ne power of the people, 
From a kingdom that crawles on its knees like a 

creepU. Bump Songs. 

CRESSET, or CRESSET-LIGHT. An 
open lamp, exhibited on a beacon, 
carried upon a pole, or otherwise 
suspended. The etymology is pro- 
bably croiset, a crucible, or open pot, 
which always contained the light; 
not croissette, its connection with a 
small cross being very forced and 
dubious. Cotgrave, under Falot, best 
describes it : "A cresset light (such 
as they use in play-houses) made of 
ropes wreathed, pitched, and put into 
small and open cages of iron." If 
he had added, in open pots or pans, 
the description would have been com- 
plete. 

A burning creuet was shewed out of the steeple, which 
suddenly was put out and quenched. 

i/o^MAAi,yoLii.Fff. Sb. 
The which would immedintely make his doings shine 
through the world, as a errsset-litjht upon the toppe 
of a kene, or watch-tower. Nortk'» Pint. Lives, 944. C. 

The heavenly luminaries, being seen 
on high, are often compared by the 
poets to cressets : 

Which from the mountain, with a radiant eye, 
Brav'd the bright crestit of the glorious sky. 

Drayton, Owl, p. 1820. 

The word is preserved from total 
disuse by being found in Shakespeare 
and Milton. The form of a portable 
cresset may be seen in many old prints 
of night scenes. 
fCREVISE. A streak, or channel. 

What, yet more ernites in your stockings ? fie upon 
it, how coniplementall he is, and kisseth Ids hana as 
if he were iu love with it. 

The Man in the Moone, 1609. 

tCREVISH. The cray.fish. Fr. 

The bloud in veins, the sap in plants, the moisture 
And 1 Jflhioas mcAt, in crctitkf crab, and oyster } 



That oak, and elm, and ftrr, and alder, cut 

Before the creseent have her comets thui. Dm BmrlMi. 

fCREVISSED. Channelled, ornamented 
with crevises. 

Golumna striata, Plin. Colomue eaoelte, oreus^ A 
carved or emitted piller, with long strakes or lines 
made therin. NomeneUtor. 

CREWEL was, and U, a kind of fine 
worsted, chiefly used for working and 
embroidering. Hence Ben Jonson 
joins it with worsted, as nearly 
synonymous. [See extract under 
Jamsby.] The lexicographers in 
general have not understood this 
word, which is still not uncommon in 
trade. 

And may don Provost ride a feasting k»g. 
Ere we contribute a new erewH garter. 
To his most wonted wonbip. Atek.,\,\. 

Did ;ou not walk the town 
In a long cloak, half compass f an old hat 
Lin'd with vellure, and on it, for a band, 
A skein of crimson crewel^ 

B. 4- Fl. Noble Gent^ v, 1. 

Theobald unfortunately interpreted it 
" ends of coarse worsted." Scorn/. 
Lady, ii, 1. 

The word, of course, often occasioned 
puns, from its resemblance to the 
adjective cruel. See the note ou 
*' cruel garters." Lear, ii, 4. One 
of the examples introduces a lady 
working a bed with crewel, which is 
the kind of use still made of it. 
fCRIBBLE-BREAD. Bread made of 
fine bran. 

Crible breads panis vulgaris, seenndarius vel cibarius. 
mtkals' Dietionarie, od. ieQ6» p. 177. 

fCRICH. A cratch, or manger. See 
Cratch. 

Prssrpe. La cresche, auge d*nn estable, mangcoire. A 
crib : a erich, or manger. Jfoattnclator. 

fCRICKET. A low stool, with four 
lejrs. 

ifark. And what'] yon do, when von are seated in 
The throne, to win your subjects love, PhilenisP 
Pfiil, I'l stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent orations to *em ; call *em trusty 
And well-beloved, loyuU, and true subjects. 

Cartwriffkt'e Letdy Emmt, 1651. 

fCRlCKLE-CRACKLE. Appears to 
mean simply a crackling noise. 

Kuftse me, my honest Dick, for we this night 
With crickle-erackle will the gobblins fright. 

HislorU of Albino and Bellama, 16S8, p. ISa 

tCRIMINOUS. Criminal. 

As manifest usurers, sodomites, and other etvmnous 
persons, are forbidden to make testaments themselves, 
or to dispose their goods by their last willes. 

Smnbnrne on WiU^a, ed. 1591, p. 203. 

tCRINCH, V. To shrink; to crouch 
together. 

How now? what makes you sit downe so tenderly? 
}ou crintck in your buttocks like old I'uther Pulcr 
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patris, he that was father to a whole conntrcy of 
Dastards. Trimming of Thomas Nash*, 1697. 

tCRINGLE-CRANGLE. This term is 
still used in the northern dialects for a 
zigzag. 

The bnainees being in this forwardness, the Mntlc- 
woman at the time appointed came, against which 1 
had prepared a deaJ ot scribble or cringU-crangU, and 
so from theuce began to take the hneht of her fortnne. 

Bnglish Rogue, p. 111. 
This QQarter begins preci«ely where summer ends, 
when bun Phoibns enters that cringU-erangle, wliich 
the rablars would hare to be a pair of heavenly scales, 
to weigh usurers consciences and bawds maidenheads. 

Poor Bobiu, 1739. 

fCRINKLING. Rumpling, or crack- 
ling. 

One that more admires the good wrinckle of a boote, 
the eurions crinkling of a silke stocking, then all the 
wit in the world : one that loves no schoUfr but him 
whose tyred cares can endure halfe a day togither his 
flibiow sonnettes of his mistresse, and her loving 
pretty creatures. The Retumefrom Penuusiu, 1606. 

CRIPPIN, or CREPINE. A part of a 
French hood, formerly worn ; proba- 
bly the fringe, as ermine still means 
in French. It is enumerated among 
the endless appurtenances of female 
dress : 

Eareringa, borders, enppintt shadowes, spots, and so 
many other trifles, as Iwant the words of arte to name 
them, time to utter them, and wit to remember them. 

Ljfly't Mjfdas, v, 2. 

Crepine is thus learnedly described 
by Menage, from Nicot : " C'est une 
fa^on de frange, entrelacee en losanges, 
ou autre fa9on, dont le fil pendant k 
icelle entrelassure est ondoyant. II 
Bemble veuir de Kpdaveboy, Grec. dont 
St. Matthieu, ou le traducteur d'icelui 
(ch. 14, et S. Marc, ch. 6), ont use 
pour la crespine, ou frange, dont les 
peuples Orientaux usoient pour les 
bordures de leurs robes .'* 
CRISP, from crispus, Lat. Curled, as 
applied to hair. In modern usage it 
always implies something of brittle 
hardness, as in food that easily cracks 
under the teeth. Hence the applica- 
tion of it by our early writers, to water 
and clouds, seems to us the more ex- 
traordinary. Thus it is said that 
when Mortimer and Glendower fought, 
the river Severn 

Hid his crisp head in the hollow bank. 1 Hen. IF, i, 8. 

By this epithet, when thus applied, 
was meant to be expressed the curl 
raised by a breeze on the surface of 
the water ; whence curled is also used 
by some writers ; 



Yonr curls to curled waves, which plainly still appear 
The same in water now, that once in locks they were. 

Draifton, Polyolb.^ song 6. 

It is also applied to the twisted form 
of the clouds : 

With all th' abhorred births below crisp heav'n. 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine. 

Tim. AtK i^* 3. 

To which curled is also applied : 

Be't to fly. 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the eurVd clouds. Temp., i, 8. 

CRISP, V. To curl. Milton probably 
had Shakespeare*8 expression in his 
mind when he employed this epi- 
thet: 

How from that sapphire fount the crisped brookBy 
Rolling on orient peail, and sands of gold, &e. 

Par. Lost, ir, 837. 

He has applied it also to express the 
twisted form of trees and bowers : 

Along the crisped shades and bowers. Comvs, 984. 

See Warton s note. Ben Jonson also 
has used it to express the effect of 
Zephyr upon water : 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand. 
Only their heads are crisped by his stroke. 

Vision of Delight, vol. vi, p. 2S. 

Here it is properly applied to hair : 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 

Mcr. Ven., iii, 8. 

tCRISPING.PIN,orCRISPING-WIRE. 
A curling-iron. 

Pan. Talk we of swords, she asks what crisping-pint 
And bodkins we could guess might easily be 
Bais'd through the common-wciuth ? 

Cartwrigkrs Lady Errant, 1661. 
ThatutensUl or necessarie belonging to the daintie 
sort of women kinde, too fine to be good, I mean in 
huswiferie, which they call a bodkin, wier, curling 
pin. or crisping wier, calamistrum. 

WithaW Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 876. 

fCRlSPLE. A curl. 

The winde new crisples makes in her loose haire. 
Which xuiture selfe to waves recrispelled. 

Godfrey of BuUoigns, 1694. 

CRISPY. Curly. The use of this 
word in the following passage further 
illustrates the application of the two 
former to water : 

beauteous Tiber, with thine easjr streams 
That glide as smoothly as a Parthian shaft, 
Turn not thy crispy tides, like silver curl. 
Back to thy gnuw-green banks to welcome us? 

Cornelia, O. PL. u. 881. 

Crispy is quoted as in the Merchant 
of Venice, act iii, so. 2, but there it is 
crisped, 
CRITICK. A piece of criticism, now 
called a critique. Also the art of 
criticism itself. The alteration of 
this word took place very lately. Dry- 
den wrote it critiek; Pope adopted 
the new orthography, but preserved 
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the old accent, irhich I belieye was 
the practice of bis time. See Elements 
of Orthoepy, p. 34 1 . 

Bat yon with pleasare own yonr errors p«st, 
And make eacn day a erUiqme on the lait. 

Suay on Ml , t. 670. 
And perhaps, if they were distincUy weighed, and 
dul^ considered, they wonld afford us another sort of 
logick and aitict, turn what we hare hitherto been 
acquainted with. Loeke on Sum. Vnd.y iv, 21. 

CROCHETEUR. An adopted French 
word> meaning a common porter. 
Why Mr. Seward says a ptp-driver, 
I know not, unless from his whip. 

Kescned? 'Slight I wonld 
Haye hired a eroeketeur for two cardecuet. 
To have dme so mnch with his whip. 

B. i- Fl. Hon, MeaCa T.,m,\. 

The old editions have crohieture and 
acrocheture, evidently from not under- 
standing the French term. Why he 
has a wnip does not appear, but Cot- 
grave gives him, ''£« crochet (Tun 
eroeketeur^ the forke or crooked staffe, 
used by a burthen-bearing porter." 
fCROCODILIAN. Like a crocodUe ; 
deceitful. 

O what a eroa>iiUan world is this, 
Compos'd of treach'ries and insnaring wiles I 

She cloaths destruction in a formal kiss. 
And lodges death in her deceitful smiles. 

Q;nafiu'a Emhlewu. 

jOROE. A crew, or company. Whiting, 

1638. 
CROFT. A small home-close, in a farm. 

Some derive it from crypta, but it is 

pare Saxon. 

This hare I learnt 
Tending my flocks hard by i' th' hilly crtrfU 
That brow this bottom glade. Umkn«, SSO. 

tCROGGEN. Seems to have been a 
jocular term for a Welshman. 

Nor that teime Croggen, nickname of disgrace, 
Us'd as a by-word now in ev'ry place. 
Shall blot our blond, or wrong a Welshmans name, 
Which was at first begot with Englands shame. 

Drayton. 

fCROISANT. A crescent. 

In these pavilions were placed fifleene Olympian 
knights, upon seates a little imbowed neere the forme 
of a eroUant. 
The Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayee /iifM, 1613. 

CROiNE, or CROAN. Most commonly 
used for an old woman ; some assert 
that it originally meant an old tooth- 
less sheep. There is strong tempta- 
tion to derive it from ^poi'os or xpoyos. 
See the etymologists. 

Take up the bastard. 
Take 't up, I say ; give H to thy crone. 

Wtnt. T., ii, 8. 
There is an dd crone in the courts hername is Uaque- 
relle. Malcontent, O. PL, iv, 21. 

Marry, let him alone 
With temper'd poison to remove the crone. 

B. Jone. Poetaster, iii, 6. 



fCRONOCATOR. A term in astrology, 
signifying apparently a planet in the 
ascendant. 



In the 34 yere of my age, which was in the Tere 16S6, 

' i^ane to be enmocalor, untiu the yere 

1695 in November, at which tym he wente out, in the 



«hen Mara be 



tyroe, I saie, of his rulii^e, I never obteyned anythinge, 
or broughte anything to passe that I wente alrante, or 
entendMl to doe, or tiiat I was in hope of. 

Forwum** Diary. 

CROSBITB, *. A swindler. See to 
Cross-bite. 

Some cowardly knaves, that for feare of the gallowes 
leave nipping and tovsting, become erosbites'; knowing 
there is do danger tnerein but a little punishment, n 
most the pillorie, and that is saved with a little 
unffuentuM oMremm. B. Greene's TkeevesfaUiiuf 

out, irc.t in Hart. Mite., Tiii, 389. 

fCROSHABELL. A prostitute. 

But now the word refined being latest, and the autho- 
n'tjr brought from a dimate as yet unconquercd, the 
fhiitfiiU county of Kent, thev call them eroskabcU, 
which is a word but lately usea, and fittinc with their 
trade, being of a lovely and oourteons condition. 

Jests of Oeorge FeeU, n. d. 

CROSS, a. Any piece of money, many 
coins being marked with a cross on 
one side. A cross meant also a mis- 
fortune or disappointment; hence 
many quibbles. The common people 
still talk of " eroseinff the hand with 
a piece of money." 

For my part, I had rather bear witii yon than bear 
you; yet 1 should bear no cross, if I did bear you; 
lor, I think you have no momey in your purse. 

As yon like »/, ii, 4. 
tNow I have never a erase to blesse me, 

Mow I goe a-mumming. 
Like a poore pennilesse spirit 
Without pipe or dmming. 

Mariage of mit and Wisdome, p. 31. 

When Falstaff asks the Chief Justice 
for money, his lordship replies in the 
same punning style, 

Mot a penny, not a penny; yon are too impatient to 
bear crosses. S He*. IF, i, 3. 

So the Steward also in Timon : 

There is no crossing him in his humour, 

Klse I should teU him ^well— i* faith I should. 

When all's spent he'd be crossed then, an he could. 

TimotKtfA^Ui. 

t. e., he'd be furnished with crosses, 
or money, if he could. 

I will make a crosse upon his gate ; ye, eroase on. 
Thy crosses be on gates all, in thy purse none. 

HeyvootTs Bpigrams. 
Tom,*s Fortune. 
Tom tells he's robb'd, and couutine all his losses. 
Concludes all's gone, the world is full of crosses. 
If all be gone, Tom, take this comfort then, 
Thou'rt certam never to have crosse agen. 

Witt's Recreations, Epigram 419. 

Hence the saying, that it is necessary 
to have some piece of money in the 
pocket, however small, to keep the 
devil out ; this was originally in allu- 
sion to the cross upon it« which was 
supposed to prevent his approach. 
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What would yoa have? The devil deeps in my 
pocket) / ka»e no erwt to drive kimfrom it. 

Masting. Baakf. Loifer^ Hi, 1. 
So long pvt he his hsnd into nis pnrse, that at last 
the empty bottom returned him a writ of nam at 
intentut; for weU might the divell danuee there, for 
never a erasse there was to keeps him backe. 

S. Greene't Never too Late, in Cent. Lit., viii, p. 16. 

CROSS, CREEPING TO. The creep- 
ing to the cross wa« a popish cere- 
mony of peDance. It is particularly 
described in an ancient book of the 
ceremonial of the kings of England, 
purchased by the late dachess of 
Northumberland, and cited by Dr. 
Percy in a note on the Northumber- 
land Household Book, p. 436. 

You must read the morning mass, 
You must creep unto the eroee. 
Put cold ashes on vour head, 
Have a hair-doth for yonr bed. 

Merrf Devil qf Bdm.^ O. PL, v, 977. 
We kiss the pix, w ereepe the «ro«M, our beades we 

overrunne, 
The eonvent has a legade. who lo is left undone. 

Warner, JMone Enal., p. 116. 
Kb there was a doctor that preached, the king's 
migesty hath his holy-water, he ereepetk to the eroese. 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 43. 

Though the custom was then disused, 
it seems not to have been forgotten. 
Like many other ceremonies of the 
Romish church, it exactly resembled 
the practices of the heathens. So 
Tibullus, 

Non n;o, si merui, dubitem procumbere tem^is, 

£t mire sacratls oscula liminibua ; 
Non ego teUurem genibiu perrepere euppUx, 

£t miserum sancto tundere poste caput. 

L. i, EL 8, V, 83. 
tBecsuse they not beleev'd a purgatory. 
And held the popes decrees an idle stray. 
Because they would not ereepe unto the crone. 
And change Gods sacred Wora for humane drosse. 

Taylor't Workee, 1830. 

CROSS, THE SIGN OF, placed upon 
a house, was one of the marks which 
denoted a family infected with the 
plague. See Lord hays mercy. 

To dedsre the infection for his sin, 

A erotee is wtX without, there's none within. 

Efigrame, bjf K S. (Roger Shaxpe), 1610. 

fCROSS. A misfortune. 

Whilst he spake thus, the queen, oppressed with a 
violent grie^upon this occasion of new crosses, which 
former passives made her foresee in a moment, 
studied for terms to explain herself, both according 
to the greatnesse of her coun^e, and the condition 
of her present fortune. 

Hymeti^a Trmludia, 1658, p. 10. 

To CROSS-BITE. To cheat. Kersey, 
in his dictionary, has cross-bite^ a 
disappointment, and N. Bailey has 
followed him. It is evidently com- 
pounded of cross and HtCf in the 
same manner as cross-blow, which 
Cotgrave has in the sense of an un- 



toward accident, or traverse. Tliey 
therefore cross-bite others who bring 
disappointments and losses upon 
them, s. «., they who cheat. It is 
equivalent to what is now called 
swindling. Afterwards contracted to 
bite. See Crosbitb. 

Who, when he speaks, grunts like a hog^ and lodes 

Like one tlwt is employed in catzerie 

And erosHtinf. ^ O. PI., viii, 374. 

Crosbiters are mentioned, in suitable 
company, in a pamphlet of Robert 
Greene's entitled, The Blacke Booke's 
Messenger, laying open the Life and 
Death of Ned Browne, one of the 
most notable Cutpurses, Crosbiters^ 
and Coneycatchers, that ever lived in 
England. 

In Whetstone's Rock of Regard it is 
thus defined in the margin, p. 50: 
" Crosbitinff, a kind of cousoning, 
under the couler of friendship ;" and 
in his epistle to the readers, "The 
cheter will fume to see his crosbiting 
and cunning shiftes decyphered." 
Playing a jocular trick to a friend 
was also called crossbiting him. Thus 
Aubrey relates how sir John Suckling 
and sir W. Davenant prevented Jack 
Young (an intimate of theirs) from 
going to an assignation, by having 
him detained as a madman. ''The 
next day," says, he, " his comerades 
told him all the plott, and how they 
crosse-bitt him ." Letters from BodL, 
vol. ii, p. ii, page 549. 
Prior has used the word : 

As Natnre slily had thought fit 
For loine hy ends to crots-bile wit 

Mma, Canto 8. 
tShe was snch a devill of her tongue, and would so 
crossekite hym with luche tauntes and spightful 
quippes. 

mehe, FaretoeU to Militarie Profeseion, 1681. 

tCROSS-CLOTH, CROSS-CLOUT. A 
kerchief, or cloth to wrap round the 
head or bosom. 

A crosse-cloath, as they tearme it, a powting-cloth, 
plagula Withal^ Dictionarie, ea. 1606, p. 275. 

Th? swelling brests are not display'd enough, 
111 them 

Bestrii 

ler is lava aan 
Thy erossecloth is not pinned right before, 
Thus with thy tiffing, trimming, and Wxy mending. 
Thou spend'st whole houres together without enaing. 

Cranlei/*s Amanda, p. 83. 



Pull them up higher, set thy dressing lower : 
ippings sute farre better with amffi 
Tother is layd aside, this used more ; 



e. 



Here is now sixteen )>enoe a week, beside soap and 

Is, shirts, biggens, waistcoats, head bands, 

swaddle bands, cross clouts, bibs, tail clouts, mantles. 



candles, beds. 



hose, shoes, clouts, petticoats, cradle and crickets, 
and besides that a standing-stool, and a posnct ta 
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iBftke the child pap ; and all tbia ia come apon thee, 
heaidca the charge of her l^iiig-in. 

Chnspiiu and Ckriipianut, n. d. 

CROSS-GARTER'D. A fashion once 
prevailed, for some time, of wearing 
the garters crossed on the leg. With 
respect to this, as well as other 
fashions, we must distinguish the 
opinions held of it in different times. 
While modes are new, they are con- 
fiped to the gay or affected ; when 
obsolete, they are yet retained by the 
grave and the old. In Shakespeare's 
time this fashion was yet in credit, 
and Olivia's detestation of it arose, 
we may suppose, from thinking it 
coxcombical. 

He will come to her in yellow atockinga, and 'tia a 
colour ahe abbora j and cross-gartcT'd, a faabion ahe 
deteata. TSeel/lh N., ii, 6. 

Malvolio's puritanism had probably 
nothing to do with this. Yellow 
stockings were then high fashion, 
and so, doubtless, were cross-garters. 
The following passage proves it : 

Ev'n all the Taliiint atomachaof the court, 

AH ahort-cloak'd knighta, and all erost-garter^d 

gentlemen, 
All pump and pantofle, all foot-cloth ridera, 8m;. 

B.J- Fl. Woman Hater, i, S. 

But when Barton Hoiyday wrote of 
the ill success of his Technogamia, 
the fashion was exploded, and was 
retained only by puritans and old 
men: 

Had there appear'd aome aharp erou-gtirtet'd man. 
Whom their loud laugh might nickname puritan. 

So also in the Lover's Melancholy, 
printed in 1639: 

Aa rare an old youth aa ever walk'd erou-aarier'd. 

Cit. St. 

fCROSS-PIECE. An ill-tempered per- 
son. 

Jra. O neyer, madame. 
When it comca guarded with auch innocence I 
I must confeiae, if your feire yertnea had not 
Given a new atamp unto the rugged thonghta 
That crosse-peecf of your aez imprinted in mee, 
I ahould have buried all my hopes in her. 
Which now revive in yon. 

WtUon*i Inconstant Lady, 1614. 

tCROSS-QUESTIONS. An old game. 

Bell. My lord, 1 did, where slie appear'd like her that 



busie in tveing kiiota which sh^took from baakcta of 
nbbona that they brought her ; and methought she 
ti'd and unti'd 'em so prettily, aa if ahe had been at 
cr(M questions, or knew not what ahe did, her face, 
her neck, and anna quite bare. 

Tke Princess of CUte, 1689. 

CROSS-ROW. By abbreviation from 
Christ-cross row, which see. 

fCROSS-STAFF. An instrument used 
by navigators. 



The croiM sUffe ia an artiftdall quadiant, geometri- 
cally prujected into that forme aa an inatniment of 
greatest ease and exacteatuae in nangation, by which 
111 auy naturall disturbance of weather (the annne or 
atarrea appearing) the polea height may be knowne, 
when the aatrolabie or quadrant are not to be used. 
Hoptws Baenlnm Geodcetienmt, 161i. 

fCROTT. Excrement. Fr. 

And touching streeta, the dirt and erott of Faria may 
be smelt ten miles off, and leavea auch a tenaciotta 
oily atain, that it ia indelible. 

Howefs Londinopolis, ISoT. p. 391. 

tCROUSE. Merry. See Crowse. 

And now of late duke Humphrey'a obi alliea. 
With banish'd El'nors baae accomplieea. 
Attending their revenge, grow «-ond*rous cremte. 
And threaten death and. vengeance to our house. 

Drajftcm. 

fCROW. The instinctive knowledge 
which this bird appears to have of the 
approach of firearms was remarked at 
a very early period. 

5tr Tho, What gone? upon my life they did miatniat. 
Mean. They are so beaten that they amell an officer. 
As crotrs do poteder. Cartwrigkt^s Ordinary, I69I. 

A CROWD. A fiddle. Certainly from 
the Welch crwth, though some 'who 
are fond of Greek derivations deduce 
it from Kpovwf pulso, though it is not 
struck or beaten. 

A lacquey tliat — can warble upon a eroted a little, 8cc. 

B. Jons. Cyntk. Bevels, i, 1. 
sweet consent between a eroied and a Jew'a harp. 

Jlex. /• Campaspe, O. PL, ii, lOS. 
Yiolina atrike up aloud. 
Ply the gittjm, scowr the crowd, 

Dmyl. Nymph., 8, p. 1512. 
His fiddle is your proper purchase 
Won in the service of the churcbea ; 
And by your doom to be allow'd 
To be, or be no more a crotpd, 

Hudxh., I, ii, 1000. 

In Gammer Gurton's Needle, crowded 
seems to be used for crowed : " Her 
cock with the yelow legs that nightly 
crowded so just." 0. PI., ii, 31. 
This, however, is probably only a 
false print for crowed. 
tCROWDER. A fiddler. 

Saying I'll do tlie beat I can, 
• To plague them all this night; 
His pipes he straight began to puy, 
The crotcders they did dance. JtukHomer. 

fCROWD, V. To sit, as a hen upon 
her eggs. 

Accouveter. To brood, nt close, or crowding, aa a 
henne over her eggea, or chickens. Cotgrate. 

CROW-KEEFER. A person employed 
to drive the crows from the fields. 
At present, in all the midland coun- 
ties, a boy set to drive the birds 
away is said to keep birds. Hence a 
stuffed figure, now called, more pro- 
perly, a scare-crow, was also called a 
crow-keeper. 

That fellow handles bia bow like a crow-keeper, 

Lear, iv, 6. 
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Drayton^ in an angry address to 
Cupid, tells him to turn erow-keeper : 

Or, if thou'lt not thy archery forbear. 

To some base nutic'tn thyself prefer. 

And when corne's sown, or grown into the ear, 

Practise thy quiver, and torn eroK-keeftr. Idea 48. 

This is one of Tusser's directions for 
September : 

No sooner a sowing, but oat by and by 
Wirh mother or boy that alaram can cry : 
And let them be armed with a sling or a bow, 
To scare away pigeon, the rook, or the crow. 

So among his harvest tools he reckons 

A sling for a mother, a bow for a boy. 

And in his abstract for the same 
month. 

With sling or bow 
Keeve eomefrom t ow. 

A scare-crow is clearly meant in the 
following lines : 

Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies luce a cnm-keeper. 

Bom. and /si., i, 4. 

tCROWLING. Grumbling in the 
stomach. 

The erovling in the beDye, bothorigmon 

Wxlhal^ DictUmaru, ed.' 1606, p. 897. 

-f CROWN. A sovereign, a king. 

Nor do thou encounter with thy eroien. 
Great son of Peleus, since no king, that erer Jore 

allowed 
Grace of a sceptre, equals him. 

Chapm.y Horn. /I., i, 974. 

CROWN, IRON. The putting on a 
crown of iron, heated red hot, was 
occasionally the punishment of rebels 
or regicides. In the tragedy of Hoff- 
man, 1631, this torture is supposed 
to be practised, the offender being 
adjudged to have his head seared 
with a burning crown. 
In Richard III, the princess Anne 
alludes to the practice, in the follow- 
ing passionate expressions : 

O, would to God, that the inclnsire verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow. 
Were red-hot tleel,to tear mstotke brain. 

Act iv, 80. 1. 

Goldsmith alludes to a similar fact, in 
the History of Hungary, in a line 
which long puzzled the majority of 
readers : 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel. 

Traveller. 

Now the history is known, it would 
surely be allowable to correct it to 
'* ZecVs iron crown,'* since it was in 
fact not Luke, but George Zeck, his 
brother, Who suffered this torture, for 
a desperate rebellion in which they 
were both engaged in 1514. Respub. 
Hung, The same punishment was 



inflicted in Scotland, on the earl of 
Athol, one of the murderers of king 
James I. See Bos well* s Life of 
Johnson, and Steevens's note on the 
passage of Richard III, above cited. 
tCROWNS OF THE SUN. Gold coins 
of Louis XI, of France, with the mint , 
mark of a 8un. See Gifford*B Mas- 
singer, vol. i, p. 131. 

Let him be bound, my lord, to pay your grace, 
Toward your expenses since your coming over, 
Twenty-five thousand crown* of the mn. 

Heywood^s Ed. IT, part S, i, 4^ 1600. 

fCROWN-CROACHER. One who en- 
croaches upon the crown. 

Sith storiek all doe tell in every age. 
How these erowne-croachers come to shameftdl ends. 

Mirourfor MoffielnUee, 1587. 

A CROWNED CUP. A bumper ; a cup 
so fuU of liquor that the contents 
rise above the brim like a crown. 

True, and to welcome Dariotto*s lateness. 
He shall, unpledg'd, carouze one crowned cup 
To all these ladies health. JU FboU, O. PI , iv, 18S. 
We'll drink her health in a crowned cup, my lads. 

OUC^{«,O.Pl.,x,481. 

This illustrates, and is illustrated 
mutaally by, the Homeric expression, 
which is perfectly equivalent : 

Kovpoc ftJkw KptfT^pa/s tireorc^ayro iroroSo. iZ., A, 470. 
The youths with wine the eopunu gobleie crown* d. 

On which Athen8eu8says,'Eiri0r^0ovrac 
h^ VoTolo 01 Kpffrfipes, ^roi vrep^ecXeis 
01 irpijr^pes iroiovvTai, Aare bia rod 
irorov €wiare<payovaOai, Lib« i, C. 11. 
That is, '*The cups were made to 
stand above the brim, so as to be 
crowned with the liquor in them." 
See II., 0. 232. It was also a custom 
with the ancients literally to crown 
their cups with garlands, which has 
caused some little obscurity in YirgU's 
imitations of these passages. See 
Heyne on ^n., i, 724. Once, however, 
that poet has clearly alluded to the 
latter circumstance : 

Tum pater Anchises magnum cratera eorond 
Induit, implevitque mero. .£n., iii, 686. 

CROWNER'S QUEST. A familiar 
corruption, among the vulgar, for 
coroner^ 9 inquest. 

9d Clo. But is this law P Itt Clo. Ay, marry ist ; 
crowner*e gue$t law. ffam., v, 1. 

The coroner, I believe, is stUl the 
crowner, in that class of society. 
CROWNET. Diminutive of crown, as 
coronet. Both this and crown are 
used occasionally as the chief end, or 
ultimate reward and result, of an 

14 
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ondertakiDg ; because, as Dr. Johnson 
observes, the end croumM the design. 
Fini9 eoranai opus. 

WhoM eye beck'd forth my win. and ttU'd them 

home, 
Whoie boaom wm my cromut, my chief end. 

Ani. and CI., ir, 10. 

Thus in Cymbeline he says, 

Hy fnpreme erown of grief. 

Vtink stately Juno, with her poiie and mee, 
Her robea, her lawne, her eroumtt^ and Eer mace. 

PgeWi Araignmeni of Paris. 

+CROWN-PAPER, Paper of a parti- 
cular size, named from the water-mark 
of a crown. The name is as old as' 
the beginning of the seyenteenth cen- 
tury, and perhaps older. 

Ana may not dirty aocKi from off the feet 
tnm thence be tnm'd to a awnu-fMer aheetf 

3Viy2or\ Worka, 1680. 

tCROWN-RAPB. Usurpation of the 
crown by force. 

Crovmerapt accounted bnt cunning and skill, 
Blondahead a blockehonae to beate awaj ilL 

Mirowfor MagutrtUUt 1S87. 

CROWSE. A north country word, 
meaning sprightly, merry, or alert. 

8fr. How ehear, mv hearts f 

lit Beggar, Most erowu^ most caprinidy. 

Jonal Crew, O. FL, z, 840. 

See also p. 442. 

Such one thou art, as is the little fly, 

Who is so crowM and gamesome with the flame. 

DrayloH, Bel. 7. p. 1419. 
As eromt as a new washen loose. Bajf'i Prov., p. 920. 

It is also amoDg his north country 
words. Kelly has the proyerb more 
metrically, Scottish Proverbs : 

Nothing so cr0iM0 

As a new washen lonse. P. 96S. 

fCROYDON. This town seems to have 
been formerly celebrated for its col- 
liers, t. e., charcoal-burners. Grim 
the collier of Croydon is the subject 
of an old play, and there was an old 
tune, mentioned in the 16th century, 
entitled, "Tom Collier of Croidon 
hath solde his cole." Richard Crow- 
ley, in his Epigrams, printed in 1 550, 
has one on " The Collier of Croydon," 
in which he speaks of a collier of 
that town who had become so rich 
that he was offered the honour of 
knighthood. 

Take kennel water, soot, and burnt crusts, of each a 

Smportion according to the quantity of coffee yoa 
itend to make ; boil these inffredients together in an 
iron pot that is as black withont and within as the 
poult footed flend, or the collier of Croyden; when 
they are well iucorpomted together, let a fat hostess 
sen'e it up in white earthen pots, and it is as good 
coffee as the black broth which the Lao^temoiuans 
used to drink in their most serious consultations. 

AwrA>iw,ie96. 1 



CR0YD0N-5;ANGUINE. Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour. 

By*r ladie, you are of a good complexion, 
A right croyim-MM^KtiM, beshrew me. 

Damon and Pith,, O. PL. i, 996. 
Both of a complexion inclining to the Oriental ocklonr 
of a crorfdon-tangMint. 
Anatom. of the Metam. of Ajox^ hg Harr,, mga. h, 7. 

tCRUCE. A jug, or goblet. Fr. 

They had sucked such a juee 
Out of the good ale eru^, 

I%4 UnluelM Firmtntie, 

fTo CRUCIATE. To torment. 

Hee hath kneded ofteaer in the honour of his aweete- 
heart. then his Saviour : hee erudaleth himself with 
the thought of her, and wearieth al his friends with 
talking on her. Jfoit m tkc Moone, 1609. 

fCRUE. A crew. 

An Aleman prince, named Baodo, making prepantioD 
lone before for that which he desiniMU entredby 
stealth with a crue of souldiors lighUy appointed to 
kill and rob, into MagontiMCum. 

HoUom's Ammianms MarcellinnSt 1009. 

fTo CRUM. 

p. Phormio, the whi^ charae is laide on thy backe : 
thou thy selfe didst emmme it. thou therefore mtut 
eate it up all : selfe doe, selfe have : premre thy aelfe. 

Terence tn English, 1614. 

fCRUM. To gather up one^9 cruma^ to 
recover strength. 

She courteously granted both, and so careltilly tended 
me in my aicknesse, that what with her mory 
sporting and good nourishing, I besau to gather op 
my cniau, and in short time to walxe into a gidiery 
neere adjoyning unto my chamber, where she di»- 
dained not to lead me. Lglie's BnphneSn 

fTo a crum, exactly. 

That griping knight sir Thomas must be caU'd 
With the same lure : he knows /* a cmrn how mndi 
Losse is in twenty docen of bread, between 
That which is broke by th' hand, and that is cat. 

Cartwrighfs Ordimarg, 1661. 

CRUMENAL. A purse. 

The fat oxe tiiat wont to lig in the stall. 
Is now fast stalled in her emmenal. 

Spens. 8k«p. Kml., Sepi^ ▼, 118. 

fCRUMP. Crooked. '' Crun^e-^houl- 
dered^ camell-backed, or crooke- 
backt." Nomenclator. 

All thoae steep mountain^ whose high horned tops 
The rnuty cloak of wandring elouds enwraps. 
Under fint waters their emmp shoulders hid. 
And all the earth as a dull pond abid. Dm Bartas. 

fTo CRUNK. To make a noise like a 
crane. 

The crane erunketh, gmit gras. 

WithaW Dictionans, ed. 160B, p, 20. 

fCRUSE. A goblet. See Cbucb. 

Goblet. A cruse : a quaffing cup, properly a litle pot 
wherewith they drewe drinke as with a bucket. 

NomencUlor. 
Sink'st thou in want, and is thy small eruse spent ? 
Sec him in want; eiijoy him in content. 

QuarUs's Bmklems. 

To CRUSH A POT, or CIJP. A cant 
phrase for to finish a pot ; as it is 
now said to crack a bottle. 

My master is the ereat rich Capulet, an if you be not 
of the house of Hcmtagues, 1 pray come and crusk 
a eup of wine. Rom. and JmL, i, 9. 

Come, George, we'll crush a pot before we part. 

George « Oreeae, O. PL, iii, 51. 
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Fill tlie pot^ hostess.— «nd well erutk it. 

Two Angrit Women of Ahington. 

CRUZADO. A Portuguese coin, worth, 
according to Guthrie's table, 29. 3d. 
if a crusade of exchange, and 2s. 8^d. 
if a new crusade. £. Coles makes it 
worth lOs.; Kersey, 4«. ; Dr. Grey, 
3s, ; the editor of Dodsley's Old 
Plays above 2s. \0d. It is named 
from a cross which it bears on one 
side, the arms of Portugal being on 
the other. It doubtless varied in 
value at different periods. 

fieliere me, I had rather have lost my purse 

Full of eruJsados. Otk., iii, 4. 

The fine impos'd 
For an ongown'd senator is about 
Forty cruzadoet. Hourit WH., 0. PL, iii, 809. 

I hare houses, 
Jewels, and a poor remnant of cnuadoe*. 

WhiU Detil, O. PL, ri. 29S. 

CRY, OUT OF. Out of all estimation. 
A quaint, familiar phrase, of which it 
is not easy to trace the origin. 

Sirrah seneant, and veoman, I should love these 
maps out 0* cry now, ii we could see men peep out of 
door in 'em. Puritan, iii, 5 ; SuppL Sh., ii, 588. 

And then I am so stout, and take it upon me, and 
stand upon my pantofles to them, out ofallerie. 

Old Tamng ofShr,, 6 pL, i. 17i. 

Again, p. 1^5. 

Very similar, and probably made from 
this, is the phrase *' Out of all whoops 
ing** as used by Shakespeare : 

O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonder- 
ful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
mhoaping. M you likt «, ui, S. 

See also Out of all ho. 
fTo CRY OUT. To be brought to bed 
of a child. 

Yon Duppily off-spring of a maney night-walker, who 
was fore d to play the whore an hour oefiore she erjf*d 
out, to get a crown to pay the bawd her midwife for 
bringing yon, you bastard, into the world. 

The London Spy, 1698. 

CRYSTALS. A common expression 
for eyes. 

Therefore ea9eto be thy oonnaeUor. 

Go, clear thy eryetali. Hen. V, ii, 8. 

That is, dry thine eyes. Pistol says 
it to his wife, Mrs. Quickly, who may 
be supposed to weep at their parting. 
The old quartos read " clear up thy 
christals." 

Tut ! tut ! yon saw her Mr, none else being by. 
Herself priz'd with herself in either eye ; 
But in tkose crystal scales let there be weifrh'd 
Yoor lady's lore against some other maid, &c. 

Bom. and Jul., i, 8. 
Oh how yonr talking ejres. 
Those actiTe, sparkling, sweet, discoursing twins. 
In their strong captivating motion told me 
The story of your heart ! A thousand Cupids 
Meihooght sat playing in that pair of ckrystals. 

Match at Midn.,0. PL, vii, S9S. 
Sleep, you sweet glasses. 
An ereriaatiag slumber close those ckrystals. 

B. /■ n. Double Maniage. 



CRY YOU MERCY. A phrase equi- 
valent to "I beg your pardon," at 
present. 

What Half How now, mad was? what a devil 

dost thou in Warwickshire P My good lord of 

Westmoreland, / cry you mercy; I thought your 
honour had already been at Shrewsbury. 

1 Hen. 17, iv, 2. 
Are you the gentleman ? cry you mercy, sir. 

B. Jons. Btery M. in his H., i, S. 

A ridiculous proverb, once common, 
included this phrase also : 

Cry you mercy, I took you for a jotnt-stooL Bay. 

Used apparently in mere sport, as an 
awkward apology for some blunder 
or inattention ; possibly, founded upon 
some anecdote of such an apology being 
offered. 

tSure his taylor hath not done well to make it so short 
wasted: crie him mereiel now I looke so low, he hath 
put nil the waste in the knees of his breeches; 
currage, man ! if she will not, another will. 

The Man in the Moone, 1609. 

fib CRY UP. To extol; to make 
famous. 

Hear. We're ery*d up 

O* th' sudden for the sole tutors of the age. 

Shop. Esteem'd discreet, sage trainers up of youth. 

CartwrighCs Ordinary, 1651. 
You writ to me long since, to send you aii account of 
the duke of Ossuna's death, a little man, but of great 
fame and fortunes, and much cried up, and known 
lip and down the world. 

HoufelPs Famtliar Letters, 1650. 

2h CUB. To confine in a narrow space. 
Perhaps a familiar corruption of to 
coop. 

To be cubbed up on a sudden, how shaU he be per- 
plexed. Burt. Anat. Mel., p. 168. 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college f^^e. 
Stark staring mad, that thou wouTdst tempt the leaf 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress laid. 
On a brown-Geoige, with lousy swabbers fed. 

Dryd. Pers., Sat. 5. 

Johnson has inadvertently put the 
second example as an instance of to 
cub, for to bring forth cubs, but it is 
evidently used in this sense ; and my 
friend Todd has not perceived the 
mistake. That sense of to cub, there- 
fore, still wants an example. 
tCUCKlNG-STOOL. A well-known 
popular instrument for punishing 
women, used in former times, some- 
times less correctly called a ducking- 
stool. 

Plus. And here's a coblers wife broueht for a scold. 

Nim. Tell her of cooking-stooles, tel her there be 

Oyster qneanes, with oraoge women. 

Carts and coaches store, to make a noyse. 

Bandolah's Muses Loohtng-Otasse, 164S. 
As with her father she was diving. 
And catching craw-fidi for her living, 
(For she belong'd to BlUingsfrata, 
And often timet had rid in states 
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And Mte i' th bottome of a pool«, 

Homtra. la Jfoitf. 1666. 

CUCKOLD, perhaps, quasi euckoo'd; 
i. c, one served 

Ai that ungentle gull the euckow bird 

Uaetli the sparrow. 1 ffett. IV, ▼, 1- 

t. «., forced to bring up a brood that 
is not his own. I do not recollect 
having seen the etymology thus con- 
sidered, which is my only reason for 
giving the word a place in this Glos- 
sary. 
tCUCKOLD'S HAVEN and CUCK- 
OLD'S POINT. Well-known spots 
on the Thames, below Greenwich, 
which are often alluded to by the 
old popular writers. According to 
tradition, this place owes its name to 
the discovery by the injured husband 
of an amour between king John and 
a miller's wife at Eltham. The king, 
to escape exposure, was glad to give 
the miller all the land he could see 
between that spot and the river; 
and, in commemoration thereof, 
granted a charter for a yearly fair at 
Charlton for the sale of homed cattle 
and articles manufactured of horn. 
This was known as horn-fair. 

And paaiing fiirUier, I at first observ'd 

That CuekokU'haven was but badly serv'd; 

For there old Time had inch confusion wrought^ 

That of that ancient place remained nought. 

Mo monumentall memorable home. 

Or tree, or post> which hath those trophees borne, 

Was left, wkerebT posterity mav Imow 

Where their foreiathers crests aid grow, or show. 

Which put into a maze my muzing muse. 

Both at Uie worlds neglect, and times abuse. 

That that stout pillsr to oblivions pit 

Should fall, whereon plus ultra might be writ. 

That such a marke of reverend note should lye 

Forgot, and hid, in blacke obscuri^ ; 

Especial] jr when men of every sort 

Of countries, cities, warlike campes, or court. 

Unto that tree are plaintiffs or defendants. 

Whose loves, or feares, are fellowes or attendants. 

Of iJl estates, this haven hath some partakers 

By lot, some cuckolds, and some cucicold-maken. 

And can they all so much forgetfull be 

Unto that ancient and renowned tre<^ 

That hath so many ages stood erected, 

And by such store of patrons beene protected. 

And now ingloriously to lye unseene, ' 

As if it were not, or nad never beene P 

Taylor's Worie$, 1630. 
Man, Now doth my master long more to linger that 
gold, then a yoong' girle, marrira to an old man, doth 
to run her husband ashore at Cuckold* haven. 

Day's lie of Gulls, less. 
If you are minded for to weo. 
And bring a woman to your bed. 
Take one that's cheerfol with discretion, 
Handsome and neat without ambition ; 
Mirth mix'd with manners let her have. 
Not sad and dumpish, but yet grave. 
Lot her be loving, but yet mina 
That she be chaste ■■ well as kind. 



Lest if at Cuckolds point you land. 
And ere you rightly understand. 
Through ignorance or want of care. 
Your wife conduct you to Eam-fair, 

FoorRoh'M,\7h7. 

fCUCKOT. Perhaps for cuckold. 

Mop. No, no, I am deceiy'd, it is not that. 
Amjf. You dolt, you aase, you euekoL 

RandolpVs Amyntas, 1640. 

CUCKOW. A cuckold being called so 
from the cuekow, the note of that 
bird was supposed to prognosticate 
that destiny, which strengthens the 
probability of the above derivation. 
Thus Shakespeare, 

Cuckow, euekow, ward of fear, 
Unplaasing to a married ear. Lov4 L. £., r, 9. 

And Drayton : 

No nation names the cuckow but in sconi. 
And no man hears him but he fears the horn. 

Works, 8vo, p. 1S16. 

In the same passage, the popular ac- 
count of the cuckow and hedge- 
sparrow, alluded to by Shakespeare, 
1 Hen. ly, V, 1, and Lear, i, 4, is 
told at large. 

CUCKOW-FLOWERS. Certainly used 
in the above passage of Lear, if the 
reading be right, for cowslips ; which 
is supported by the knowledge that 
cocUt or herbe cocu^ had that meaning 
in French. See Cotgrave in those 
words 

CUCK-QUEAN. A familiar word, fabri- 
cated by taking the first syllable of 
cuckold, and adding quean to it, thus 
making a she-cuckold, or a woman 
whose husband is unfaithful to her. 
Femme cocue, Cotgrave. So also Min- 
shew, very fully: Cuckqueane, apud 
Anglos est ilia quae juncta est impu- 
dico viro," &c. 

He loves variety, and delights in change. 

And 1 heard him say, should he be married. 

He'd make his wife a euck-quean. 

Four Prmtices of Loud., O. PL, ri, 51S 

And now her hourly her own cucquean makes. 

B. Jons. Epigr., 95 
Diana wears them [horns] on her head, after the 
manner of a crescent; is die a cuC'quean for thai? 
how the devil can she be cuckolded who was never yet 
married ? OteWs Rahdeds, b. iii, ch. 14. 

CoT-auEAN (which see) is quite a 
different word, though they have 
sometimes been confounded. 

Queene Juno not a little wroth against her husband's 

crime. 
By whom she was a cock-queans made, fcc 

Wama's Alh. Bngl,, i, 4. 

Where read cuck for cock, Warner 
has ventured to make a verb of it : 
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Came I from France qneene dowager, quotb she, to 

pajr 80 deere 
Fair DnDg;iiig him ao great a wealth, aa to be euek- 

qiteaH*dneen. Jlk. Bn^l., viii, 41, p. 199. 

fCUCULE. A monk's hood, from the 
Latin. 

Of Gotta lately made a monk. 
Gotta perplex'd with'a wife a cueule bought, 
That aying he might die no cuckold Uiought. 

Otoen*s Epignam Bngli»kedy 1677. 

Hence euculled, hooded. 

With hys venym wormes, hya addert, whelpea, and 

snakes, 
Hya eucuUed Termyne that unto all myaehiefe wakes. 

Bale's Kynge JokaH^ p. 93. 

fCUDGELLED. Embroidered thickly. 

Now (perhaps) you shall have an Irish footman with 
a jacket eudgeut^awa the shoulders and skirts with 

r;Uow or orense tawny lace, may trot from London 
or 4 score miliM to one of these decayed mansions. 

Tayloi^s Wbrkei,ieaO. 

fCUDGEL-PLAY. Fighting with cud- 
gels. 



Near the dying of the day 
There will be a eudgel-putv^ 
Where a coxcomb will be broke. 



Ere a good word can be spoke. 

WitU BeereaHoHS, 1054. 

CUE. A small portion of bread or beer ; 
a term formerly current in both the 
English universities, the letter q being 
the mark in the buttery books to 
denote such a piece. Q should seem 
to stand for quadrans^ a farthing ; but 
Minshew, who finished his first edition 
in Oxford, says it was only half that 
sum, and thus particularly explains it : 
" Because they set down in the bat- 
tling or butterie bookes in Oxford and 
Cambridge, the letter q for half a 
farthing; and in Oxford when they 
make that cue or q a farthing, they 
say, cap my q^ and make it a farthing, 
thus *. But in Cambridge they use 
this letter, a little f ; thus f, or thus s, 
for a farthing." He translates it in 
Latin calculus pants. Coles has ** A 
cue [half a farthing] minutum." 
Cues and cees are generally mentioned 
together, the cee meaning a small 
measure of beer; but why, is not 
equally explained. 

Hast thou worn 
Gowns in the university, tost logick, 
Suckt philosophy, eat cmm, drank eees^ and cannot 

give 
A Letter the right courtier's crest ? 

1st Part Jeronimo, 0. Fl , iii, 81. 
That he, poor thing, hath no acquaintance with above 
a raase and a half} and that he never drank above 
size q of HeUcon. Bachard, ConUmpt qfCL, p. 86. 

Bishop Earle also has cues and cees : 

Hee [the college butler] domineera over firesh men, 
when thqr first come to the hatoh, and puxzlea them 



with atrange language of cues and ees$y and some 
broken Latm, which he has learnt at his bin. 

BarWs Miero-comograpkie (1628), Char. 17. 
That You*re fain 
To size your beDy out wim shoulder fees. 
With kidneys, rumps, and cues of single beer. 

B. i'Fl.Wilat $e». W., act ii, p. 978. 

Oues there stand for eees^ which proves 
that the terms were not well defined. 

tThou, that in thy dialogues soldst hunnie for a halfe- 
penie, and the chi^sest writers extant for cues a peece. 

IfasV$ Pisree PeniUssCy 1592. 

CUE-FELLOW. From cue, the final or 
catch-word of a speech; a technical 
term among players: whence cue- 
fellows means players who act to- 
gether. 

lou have formerly heard of the names of the priests, 
graund rectors of this oomedie, and (atoly of the names 
of the devils, their nu-feUowes in the play. 

Bwl. of Popish ImposLy H, 2. 

The cue among players was derived, 
doubtless, from the French, queue; 
being literally the tail of a speech. 
It occurs several times in Mids. N. Dr., 
iii, 1, among the rustic actors. 
CUERPO. To be in cuerpo, to be 
stripped of the upper garment, a 
Spanish term, meaning to display the 
body, or cuerpo. 

But why «» euerpof 
I hato to see an host, and old, in e»erpo. 
Host. Cuerpo, what's that? 

Ttp. laght-skippine hose and doublet. 
The horae-boy's garb 1 poor blank and half blank I 

B. Jons, New Itm^ ii, 5. 

Again, 

Your Spanish host is never seen in euerpo. 
Without his paramentos, doke, and sword. Ibid. 

Butler has used it in Hudibras. 

So they unmantled him of a new plush cloak, and my 
secretuy was content to go home quietly en euerpo. 
HowelTs Letters, B. 1, H ^^t. 17. 

CUIRASS. Armour for the breast and 
back. The thing being disused, the 
word is likely to become obsolete, and 
perhaps is nearly so at present. It is 
derived from cuir^ leather, of which 
at some time it probably was formed. 

Proof emrasses, and open burganets. 

Four Prentices, 0. PI., vi, 542. 
Neoptolemus had his sword yet who hurt him under 
hia curaces, even about his groyne. 

Nortk*s Pint., 646, A. 

Since writing the above remark, the 
word has been revived by means of 
Buonaparte's Cuirassiers, but is now 
likely to be again forgotten. 
CUISSES. Armour for the thighs. 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cutsses on Ms tkiahs, gallantly arm'd, 
Bise from the Kroundlike feather'd Mercuiy. 

1 Hen. ir, iv, 1. 

CULLINGS, or CULLERS, Diet. In- 
ferior sheep, separated from the rest. 
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TInm tiwt ve Idg'it of bone I itiU rcMrre for breed. 
My cmlliMgt I pot off, or for the chfrnman feed. 

Dragt. AfMf A., 6, p. 1496. 

CULLION, «. A bate fellow ; a term of 
great ooutempt: from tbe Italian, 
coglione, a great booby. 

Away, Iwie cuUumt^ Soflblk, let them n. 

S ilM. 17, i,S. 
And, Midiia like, be jets it in tbe eonrt, 
With bate ou< ittiidisn euUum* at hia heela. 
Whose proud fantastick liveries make such show, 
Aa if that Plrotetta, god of shapes, appear'd. 

Jtfw.7/,O.FL,ii,840. 

See also 0. PI., ii, 63. 

Bat one that scorns lo live in this disgioae, 

For such a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a god of such a cuUiom. Tarn. Skr., It, 2. 

Sometimes cuUen : 

Fot what could be more euUen-Ukt or base, ^ 
Or filter for a man were made of straw, 

Than standing in a fair yong ladies grace, 
To shew himself a cnckow or a daw. 

Harr. Anott.^ xxv, 85. 

CULLIONLY. Base, blockheaded ; from 
cullion. 

Draw, you whonson ctMionln barbermonger, draw. 

Lear^ ii, 8. 

CULLIS. A yery fine and strong broth, 
strained and made clear for patients 
in a state of great weakness. From 
coulis, Fr., of the same sense ; t. e.^ 
a solution of meat* In an old book 
before cited, called the Haven of 
Health, is a receipt to make a coleise 
of a cocke or capon, which in many 
respects is so curious, that I am 
tempted to insert the whole of it, 
though rather long. 

If ynn list to still [distil] a oorke for a weak body, that 
is m a consumption throueh long sicknesse w other 
causea, you may doe it weU in this manner. Take a 
red cocke, that is not uld, dresse him and cut him in 

S^uartera, and bmse all the bones, then take the rootes of 
ennell, parcely, and sncoorv, vicdet leaves, and borage, 
put the cocke into an earinen pot which is good to 
■tew meates in, and between every quarter lagr of the 
rootes and herbea, corana. whole mace, anise seeds, 
liquorice being scraped and alyced, and so fill up your 
pot. Then put in halfe a pint of rose water, a quart 
of white wine or more, two or three dates made cleaae 
and cut in peices, a few prunes and rajsona of the 
■nnne, and tfyou put in certain peeces ojfaoldf it trill 
he the better, and tkew never the woree, ngM. so cover it 
close, and stop it with dough, and set the pot in seeth- 
ing water, and let it seeth gently for the space of 
twelve houres, with a good fire kept still i n 'er the 
brasse pot that it stanaeth in, and the pot kept with 
liquor so long. When it hath stilled so many noures, 
then take out the earthen pot, open it, strAine out the 
broth into some deane vessel, and ^ve thereof unto 
the weake person morning and evening, warmed and 
spiced, as pleasetli the patient. In like manner you 
may make a eoUjfte of a capon, which some men tike 
better. Haven of Health, chap. 1&7. 

Brown, in his Pastorals, tells us of a 
euUis mixed with still more costly 
ingredients : 

To please whidi Orke her husband's weakned peece 
linst have his eulUs mixt with amberareeee, 
Phesant and partridge into jelly turn d. 
Orated with gold Bern times renn'd and bum'd. 



With iutt of Orient 9earie, richer the east 

Yet neVe beheld : (O Epicurian feast !) 

This is hit breakfast Bnt. Past^ B. u. a S. 

Ttiis seems to have been an approved 
receipt : 

Let gold, amber, and dissolved pearl be common in- 

gredienta, and Uiat you cannot oompoae a emOice 

without them. Mad World, O. FL, v, SS». 

When I am exeeUeut at eawdlea 

And euUieet, and have enoufh spare goU 

To bod away, you shall be welcome to me. 

B, /■ Fl. Captain, I S. 
But as they that are shaken with a fever are to be 
warmed with cloaths, not groans, and aa he that 
melteth in a oonsumption is lo be recnr'd bj enliiaea, 
not conceita, so, kc. Alex. /* Camaaepe, O PI., ii, 134. 

So the same author, Lylie, in his 
Euphues : 

They that begin to pine oi a consomptiom, without 
delaie preserve themselves with emUiee*. Bnph., F, 3 b. 

We should indubitably read cullises 
for cailises, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Thierry and Ttieodoret, act ii, p. 1-43. 
Cullises were, in fact, savoury jellies ; 
but generally taken hot, as best suited 
to sick persons. 
CULLISEN, «. A corruption of cc^ni- 
zanee, or badge of arms ; unknown to 
some editors of B. Jonson's plays, 
but since noticed in other books. His 
usage of it, however, is sufficiently 
explanatory. In Every Man out of 
his Humour, Sogliardo says, "I'll 
give coats, that's my humour, but I 
lack a cullisen." Act i, sc. 2. He is 
immediately answered, that he may 
get one in the city, where he may have 
a coat of arms made to fit him, of 
what fiashion he will. To confirm 
this, we hear afterwards that he is at 
the herald* s office, where his adviser 
(Carlo Buffone) was to meet him 
against his cugnizance was ready. 
Act iii, 1 . 

In the play of The Case is altered. 
Onion asks, ''But what badge shall 
we give, what eullisen?" The an- 
swer, though in corrupt language, is 
intelligible enough : ''As for that, let 
us use the infidelity and commisera- 
tion of some karrot [herald] of arms, 
he shall give us a gudgeon. Onions 
A gudgeon 1 a scutcheon thou wouidst 
say, man." Act iii. 
The Owles Almanack, a humorous 
production of 1618, has it more than 
once: 

All the etdUumt (signs or badges, in the aodiac) 
except one, drew their pedigree firam the idea of some 
excellent animal P. 10. 
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A blew ooat wHhoat a oiUiiMi will be like Inbbardine 
vitboat miutard. P. 86. 

Mr. Gifford has found another ex- 
ample : 

Then will I have fifty beads-men, and on tbdr gowns 
their et U lita t ice shall oe six Milan needles. 

Brewer's Lane-nek Kistg. 

We are told by a foreigner how these 
badges were worn : 

The JBnxUsh are seriuos, like the Germans, — lorers of 
ahew; liicing to be followed, wherever they go, by 
whole troops of servanta, who wear their masterr 
arms in sUvertfastened to their left arms. 

P. Henttner^s Traoels in 1S98. 

He adds, " And they are not un- 
deservedly ridiculed, for wearing tails 
hanging down their backs." Were 
those long shoulder-knots ? I should 
think so, for the cnstom of tying the 
hair into that form was not yet known. 
We still see cullisens, or badges, worn 
by watermen, firemen, and sometimes 
by parish officers, as beadles, &c. 
See Badge. 
•fCULLY. A term of reproach, nearly 
equivalent with cullion. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century it was 
used in the sense of a fop. 

CtMy, fop, or one that may easily be wrought upon. 
DuHton*s Ladies DietioHory, 16iM. 

CULME; from culmen. The top of 
anything. 

Who strirta to stand in pompe of jirincely pork 
On guiddy top and eulwte of slippery eonrt, 
Finos oft a heavy &te. 

Arthur, a Traged., 1587, sign. D 4. 

fCULPE. A fault. Lat. 

To deprive a man beyng bantthed out of the realme 
without deserte, without m^, and wythoat canse, of 
his inheritaunce and patrimony. Hall, Henry IF, foL 4, 

CULTER, now coulter. A ploughshare. 

Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 
Doth root upon ; while that the euUer roata 
Tbat should deracinate such savag'ry. 

Hen. V, T, 8. 

The edition of Johnson and Steevens 
has coulter, 
CULVER. A pigeon, or turtle dove. 
Sax. 

Like as the euJver on the bared boogh 
Sits mourning for the absence of her niate. 

Spens., Sonnet 88. 
All comfortless upon the bared bough. 
Like w(rful eubters, do sit wailing now. 

Sp. Tears of the Muses, v. 346. 

CITLVERHOUSE. A pigeon-house. 

He [the gamester] is onely used by the maater of the 
ordinarie, as men use cummin-seede, to replenish 
their enleer-honse. Clitus Whime., p. 54. 

So Overbury, " His [the host's] wife 
is the cummin-seede of his dove- 
house." Charact., sign. O 2. 
CULYER-KEYS. The flower or herb 



columbine. Culver being colamba, 
and the little flowrets like keys. 

A ffiri croppins euherkeys and oowslips, all to maka 
garlands suitable to the present month of May. 

Walton's AngUr, i, eh. 16. 

A CUMBER. A care, danger, or in- 
convenience. Sometimes written com- 
her. See Todd. An abbreviation of 
incumber. 

Meanwhile the Turks sedc succours from oar king ; 
Thus fade thy helps, and thua thy eumhers spring. 

rairf. Tasso, ii, 78. 



CaiuB, none reckon'd of th v wife a pointy 

Uiout all let or < 

Rarringt. Bpigr., i, 94. 



While each man might wiUiout all let or cumber. 



fCUMBER, JOHN A. A personage 
alluded to in the following lines, as a 
man of extraordinary power. 

Hunger's sharp dart hath pierc'd (and jet we stand 
To f right and toil our toes with sword in hand). 
These weapons cannot conquer, nor the number. 
Were they two thousand such as John a Cumber. 

Legend of Captain Jones, 1659. 

Anthony Munday introduced John a 
Cumber as one of the heroes of a play 
entitled John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber, compiled in 1595, and represents 
him to us as a great magician engaged 
in a trial of skill with another cele- 
brated magician, John a Kent, whose 
legendary fame still survives in Here- 
fordshire. According to Mun day's 
play, John a Cumber was a Scot. 

He poste to Scotland for brave John a Cuwtber, 
The only man renownde for maeick skill 
Oft have I heard he once bMiiylde the devill. 
And in his arte could never finde his matche. 

fCUMBER-WORLD. That which is 
only a trouble or useless burthen to 
the world. 

A eumber-world, yet in the world am left, 
A fruitles plot, with brambles overgrowne, 

Mislived man of my worlds J(qr bereft 
Hart-breaking carea the ofimnng of mr mone. 

Dragton*s Skepherdfs Oarland, 1&08. 

tCUMLICATION. For complication. 

In aU thys eumUeaeum 

Is nother felony nor treason. 

John Bon and Mast Fersent n. d. 

CUMMIN- SEED was used for attracting 
pigeons to inhabit a dove-cote. See 

CtlLVEE-HOUSB. 

CUNNING, e. Knowledge, skill in any 
art. 

Well crave a little of your cousin's cusmings 
I think my girl hath not quite forgot 
To touch an instrument 

'21« Pi<y 5iU'j « r., O. PL, viii, 88. 

CUNNING, a^'. Skilful, knowing. At 
present to be cunning implies craft, 
but the following passage shows that 
formerly they might be separated : 

Wherein neat and clean, but to carve a cspon and eat 
it? wherein tfimiMiy but in oaftr 1 Ans. /T, ii, 4. 
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Jln. Wby should not I be u eunmnf u ApeUetr 
JjteU. Gud shield yoa thould have csuse to he lo ewi- 
tUHg u Appellee. AU*. 4" Cumpaspe, O. PI., ii, 190. 

They both mean skilful in the art of 
painting. 
tCUNNINGLY. Skilfully. 

In the inner conrt, I taw the kings urmet cmmingiif 
earred in stone, end fixed over a doore aloft on the 
wall Taylor's Worka, 1630. 

fCUPPED. Intoiicated; in one's cups. 

Sunday at Mr. Maiors much rheere and wine, 
Where as the hall did in the parlour dine ; 
At ni^ht with one tliat had bin shrieve I sup'd. 
Well entertain'd 1 was, and halfe well eup'd. 

Taylor'* Wories, 1660. 

fCUPBOARD. A piece of furniture for 
the display of plate. 

My lord of Bristoll is preparing: for England. I waited 
upon him lately when he went to take his leave at 
eourt, and the king washins his hands took a ring 
horn off his own miger, and put it upon his, which 
was the greatest honor Uiat ever he aid any ambas- 
sador as tliey savhere ; he gave him also a evfbord of 
plate, valued at SOOOO crowns. 

HowlCt Fkmiliar Letter*, 1650. 
His enphoanTi head six eai then pitchers gnced. 
Beneath them was his trusty tanJurd placed. 

Dryden's /«*. 

tCUPBOARD-LOVE. Interested love. 

A cupboeard love is seldom true, 

A love sincere is found in few ; 

Bat 'tis high time for folks to many, 

When women woo, lest things miscurnr. 

Poor Bo^H. 

CUPIDS. To look for Cupids in the 
eyeif a phrase equivalent to /ooA; babies^ 
&c. 

The Naiads, sitting near upon the aged rocks. 

Are busied with their oombs, to braid his verdant 

locks. 
While m their erysUU eyet ht doth for Cupid* look. 

DroytOM, Fol., ii, p. 86S. 

See Babies. 
CURAT, CURATE, or CURATS, for 
cuiraM, Body armour. 

And first in sight he slew my elder brother, 

Hie bttUet tnrourh his curat did make way. 
And next in flight he took, and kill'd the t'other. 

Harringt. Ario»L, ix, 86. 
His helmet here he flung, his pouldems there^ 
He casts away his etirat* and nis shield. 

Ibid., xxiii, 106. 
His wyfe Fisnthea had made, of her treasure, a eitnUe 
and helmet of golde. Palace qf Pleat., i, p. 60, repr. 

Spenser has it euriei : 

And put before his lap an apron white, 
Instotd of atriete, and bases for the fight 

Sp. F. Q., V, V, 90. 
f But io soone as it was faire daylight, the glittoing 
habergeons trimmed all about with white guards, the 
bright eurete made of yron plates, discoverod a fsnre 
off, shewed the kings power to be at hand. 

HoUafure Jmmianue MareelUnvey 1609. 
-tNeoptolemus had his sword yet, who hurt lum under 
his euraees, even about his groyne. Plutarch, 1579. 

To CURB, properly eourb; from eourber, 
to hend or cringe. 

For, in the fatness of these pursy times. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon he^. 

Yea curb, and woo, for leave to do bun good. 

Haml., iii, 4. 

tCURBLE. The month of a well. 

Yvre things in great request. ~ Hoops iu women's I 



pettieooU ahnoat as big as a well's avile, ' 

carry their cloalhs half up their legs, vonng men in 
penues down to their breeches, wenches who wear 
ni^h topknots on their heads and never a smock on, 
pamted whores in coaches, and honest gentlemen who 
are walking on foot 

The Fin Stramge Wonders of the ITorU, 

tCURD-CAKES. Delicacies of the 
table in former times, which were 
made as follows. 

To make eurd-cakee.—Ttke a pint of curds, four egrs. 
leaving two of the whites ; add sugar and Rated nut. 
meg, with a Utile flower ; mix them well, and drop 
them like fritters m a frying-pan, in which butter is 
hot Closet qf Raritiet, 17(». 

A curious enrd-eate. — ^Put the yolks of four tgp and 
the whites of two to a pint of curds, sweeten it with 
sugar and graced nutmeg, and stilFen it with a little 
flower, and « hen it becomes a kind of batter, drop it 
like little cakrs or fritters into your frying-pan that 
has sweet butter in it that so they may be quickly 
done. To make them eat tender and abort sprinkle 
them OTcr with rosewater and sugar, and senx them 
up. The JcetmpUeh'd Female Itutmetor, 1719. 

CURFEW. The evening bell; eouvre 
feu. The origin and purpose of this 
bell are too well known to need repe- 
tition. The original time for ringing 
it was eight in the evening, and we 
are told by some writers that in many 
villages the name is still retained for 
the evening bell. Brand, in his obser- 
vations on Bourne's Antiquities, says, 
'* We retain also a vestige of the old 
Norman curfew at eight in the even- 
ing," chap. i. In the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton it is represented as having 
^ot an hour later ; the sexton comes 
m saying. 

Well, *tis MM o'dock, *tts time to ring curfew. 

0. PL, T, 292. 

By a passage in Romeo and Juliet it 
seems that the bell which was com- 
monly rung for that purpose obtained 
in time the name of the curfew bell, 
and was so called whenever it rung on 
any occasion : 

Come stir, stir, stir 1 the second cock hath crow'd. 
The eurfeio bell hath rung, 'tis three o'clock. 

Bom. aud Jul., iv, 4. 

At the regular time it probably was 
called simply the curfew ; at others, 
if it was known that the same bell 
was used, it might be said, as above, 
that the curfew-bell had rung. This 
bell, if we may believe the reporters, 
was as important to ghosts as to 
living men ; it was their signal for 
walking ; and their furlough lasted 
till the first cock. Fairies and other 
spirits were under the same regulation : 
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hence Prospero says of his elves, that 
they 

Rejoice 

To hear the lolenm eurjeya. Temp.^ v, 1. 

On the other hand, the cock crowing 
alarmed them : 

Ber. I wu about to ipenk when the cock crew. 

Her. A.nd then it Btarted like a guilty thing 

Upon a fearful snnunons. I have heard 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom. 

Both, with his lofty and shrili-sonndin^ throat. 

Awake the god of day, and at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Tir extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. flaml., i, 1, 

The fiend Flibhertigihhet obeyed this 
' general rule : 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : he begins at 
atrfew, and walks 'UU the first cock. Lear, iii, 4. 

See Warton on Comus, 1. 435. 

CURIET. See Curat. 

CURIOSITY. Scrupulousness, minute 
or affected niceness in dress, or other- 
wise. 

Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom ; and permit 
The curioriiy of nations to deprive me. Lear, i, 9. 
For equalities are so weigh'd, ibat euriosUjf in neither 
can make choice of cither's moiety. IHd., i, 1. 

At the choyce I made no great curioiitu, but snatch- 
ing the golde let goe the writings. 

Buphues and kU Engl. 
When thou wast in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they 
mock'd thee for too much curiosity. 

Timom of A., iv, 8. 
But I have ever had that eurUmty 
In blood, and tenderness of reputation, 

Such an antipathy against a blow 

I cannot speak the rest. — Good sir, discharge me. 

B. and Ft. Nice Valour, act iv, p. MS. 

See the editor's' note there. 

A waiting gentlewoman should flee affection or eurio- 
ritjf. Hobby's Ca»tiglume. 

In this passage affection is put for 
affectation^ and curiosity subjoined as 
synonymous. See Affection. 
Mr. Steevens, who quotes the follow- 
ing passage, thinks that it seems there 
to mean capriciousness ; it appears to 
me that the sense of scrupulousness 
suits it as well : 

Pharicles hath shewn me some curtesy, and I hare 
not altogether requited him with curio$ity;^^ hath 
made some shew of love, and I hare not wholly seemed 
to mislike. Green^t Mamilia. 

CURIOUS. In the senses corresponding 
to the aboYe, scrupulous, or affected. 

For euriout I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 

Tarn. ofSkr., iv, 4. 
The emperor, obeying more compassion tnan the rea- 
son of things, was not curiam to condescend to per- 
form so goMi en office. Holituked, p. 888. 
Why, Tony may get him to sing it to you, he is not 
curious to any body. Bastw.-koe, O. FL, iv. S93. 

fCURlOUSLY. Scrupulously, with care. 

Makes me vow. 
Which shall be eurumsly observed. 

Cki^m, Horn, n., ii, 826. 

fCURNOB, V. ? To steal, to plunder. 



And see, I pny, th' effect of dmnckenesse, 
Howe man^ doth it drive to like distresse. 
That of their honesty they oft are robd, 
So their best Jewell likewise is eumobd. 

The Newe Metamorfhms, 1600, MS. 

fCURRANT, or CURRANTO. A name 
for a newspaper. The currantos were 
so little to be trusted in their news, 
that the name became equivalent to 
that of a liar, and their romancing 
propensities are often ridiculed by the 
writers of that day. 

It was reported lately in a currant (for currant newes) 
that a troope of French horse did take a fleete of 
Turkish galhes, in the Adriaticka sea, neere the 
Kulph of Venice. The newes was welcome to me, 
thouii^h I was in some doubt of the truth of it, but 
after I heard that the horses were shod with very 
thicke corke ; and I am sure I have heard of many- 
impossibilities as true as that. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
It u no curranto news I undertake, 
New. teacher of the town I mean not to make. 
No new England voyage my muse does intend. 
No new fleet, no bold fleet, nor bonny fleet send. 

CUaveUuuPs Poems, 16S1. 

Ne're feare ; for men must love thee 
When they behold thy glorie 

To fiU two leaves in a curratU, 
Or bee a bishop's stone. Old Song. 

fCURRANTNESS. The fact of passing 
currant. 

Nnmmariam rem constituere, Cic. Inbroduire ordon- 
nance de la monnoye. To establish and set downe an 
order for the valuation and cumuUnes of monie. 

Nomendalor. 

fCURRIE. For quarry. 

New come firom currie of a sti^. 

Ckapm. Horn. 11., zvi. 

fCURRYFAVEL. One who curries 
favour ; a flatterer. 

Wherby all the eurryfavely that be next of the 
deputye is secrete connsayll, dare not be so boldu to 
shewe hym the greatejupardye and perellof hissoule. 

StaU Pt^ers, ii, 15. 

CURSEN'D. A vulgar corruption of 
christened. See Kiksome. 

Nan. Anthej cursen'df 
Madge. No, they call them infidels. I know not what 
they are. B. and FL Coxcomb, act iv, p 211. 

tAs I am a cursen man, i. e., a Christian man. 

Marlowe's Tragedy qfBoetor Pausius. 

fCURSITOR. A courier; a runner. 

For their office was this, by running a great ground 
to be eursitours to and firo, and to intimate unto our 
captainea upon the marches what sturres there were 
among the neighbour nations. 

MolkuuTs Jmmianus MareelUnus, 1609. 

CURST. Ill-tempered, given to scold- 
ing and mischief, shrewish. For 
cursed^ which shows how much it was 
hated. 

H^ elder sister is so curst and shrewd. 
That, *till the father rid his hands of her, 
Master, your love must live a maid at home. ^ 

Tam. 8hr., i, 1. 

As it was the epithet usually applied 
to a scold or virago, it occurs, as may 
be imagined, very frequently in the 
above play. Thus again : 
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Be the m fool as vm FloRDtina' lore. 

As old u Sibyl, and at curst and iliivwd 

Ab Socratoa* Xantippe, or a wont. 

It morea me not. Ihii., i, 8. 

Sweet laint. for chanty, be not ao curst. Biek. II f^ i, 8. 

In the following passage it is applied 
to a bear, and consequently means 
sayage, or disposed to slaughter : 

111 Ko aee if the Dear be gone from the gentleman, 
and how much he hath eaten } they are never curst 
bat when they are hungry. Wiut. T., iii, S. 

It is applied also to a schoolmaster, 
in the sense of severe^ or ill-tem- 
pered : 

Alas ! what kind of grief can thy yean know f 
Had'st tliou a curst master when thou wwt'st to 

school f 
Thou art not capable of other grief. 

J. /• n. PhiUster, u. 8. 

CURTAIL-DOG. Originally the dog of 
an unqualified person, which, by the 
forest laws, must have its tail cut 
short, partly as a mark, and partly 
from a notion that the tail of a dog 
is necessary to him in running. In 
later usage, curtail-dog means either 
a common dog, not meant for sport, 
or a dog that missed his game. It 
has the latter sense in this passage : 

Ford. Well, I hope it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtail'dog in some aiCurs \ 

Sir John uffecU tliy wife. Mer. W. IF., ii, 1. 

Cur, for a mongrel dog, has been 
derived from korre, Dutch ; but 
perhaps it is rather formed from 
curtail^ or curt-tail, by dropping the 
last syllable. Cut-tail, however, was 
sometimes used, and we meet with a 
cut'taiVd cur in Drayton : 

Then Ball, my cut-taiVd cur, and I begin to play. 

JVyMfAo/., 6, p. 1496. 

And Cut-tail as a dog's name. 
Moonc, p. 506. In Fletcher's Ad- 
dress to the Reader, prefixed to the 
Faithful Shepherdesse, we find " cur- 
taiVd dogs, in strings." 
fCURTAIN. A theatre which appears 
to have stood in Moorfields, and 
to have been celebrated for the per- 
formance of humorous and satirical 
pieces. See Collier's Annals of the 
Stage, iii, 268. 

Doe yon speake acainst those places also, whiche are 
made nppe and builded for such playes and enter- 
ludes, as the theatre and cwrtaine ia» and other such 
lyke places besides. 
Northbrooks, Treatise agmnst DMnff, />«., published 
about 1&77. 

Base fellow, whcmi mere time 
Hath made sufficient to brins forth a rhyme^ 
A curtMH Jig, a libel, or a ballad. 

WitUr's Abuses Stript and Wkipt, 1618. 

CURTAL. The same as curtail, a little 



altered in form, bat more osQally 
applied to a horse. A eurtal is a 
docked horse, but not necessarily a 
small one, as some have asserted. 

I*d give bay eurtal, and his Aimiture, 
111 V mouth no more were broken than Uiew bovs*. 
And writ as litUe beard. JlTs #., ii. S. 

Tom Tankard's freat bald eurtal I think could not 
breake it. Gammer Gurt., O. PL, ii, 41. 

If I prore not 
As just a carrier as my friend Tom Long wni. 
Then call me his eurtaU. B. Jams. Taia of a 3U, it, I. 

Banks's famous horse is often called 
his eurtal, to which, therefore, the pas- 
sage following most probably alludes : 

And Boroe there are 
Will keep a eurtal, to shew junling tricks. 
And Knre out 'tis a spiriL White Devil, 0. PL, n, JE77. 

See Banks's Hubsb. 

It came, at length, to mean a crop of 

any sort, as here : 

You may apparently see I am made a curtail; for the 
pillory — hath eaten oiT both my eares. 

Greene's Quip, /-c, in Harl. Mise^ ▼. 410. 

Mr. Douce derives eurtal from tailler 
court, to cut short ; but it is difficult 
to form it thence, and curt being an 
English word, whether from the 
French or Latin, is a more probable 
origin for it. See Iliustr. of Shaksp., 
i, p. 320. 
It is sometimes written eurtole : 

Were yon bom in a myll, eurtoU, that yon prate so 
hyef Promos eaid Con., i, 4. 

fCURTAL FRIAR. The meaning of 
this word, which occurs in the Itobin 
Hood ballads, has not been clearly 
explained. 

Bobin Hood lighted from off his horse. 

And tied him to a thorn ; 
Carry me over the water, iboacurttUfiyar, 

Or else thy life's forlorn. 

Ballad of BoKn ffoodandtks Curtal Fiyar. 

CURTLE-AX. See Coutblas. It is 
often found in this form. From what 
we have seen of eurtal, it seems that 
it might mean a short axe. 

fCURTLY. Courteous. 

For which deli^htfull joyes yet thanke I euriah love. 

By whose allmightie power, such sweete diditcs I 

prove. Ptuadyse ofDaynty Btsises, 1576. 

CURTOLDE seems to be the same word 
as curtal ; when applied to a slipper, 
short, abridged of its long peak, and 
other ornaments. 

A slender slop close-couched to your dock^ 
A eurtdde slipper, and a short silk hose. 

Oascoignt, N 8, b. 

Curtol is enumerated among rich 
articles in the following passage : 

FearL curtol, duristall, jet, and ivory. 

OU Taming of Shrew, O. FL, i, 904. 

But what it means is doubtful. 
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fCURVIFY, V. To curl. An affected 
vord. 

Irons to eurvrfie your flaxen loclu, 

And tiMUiglea itwes that oatthine the ilde. 

Jordan's Death Du$&ctei, 1649. 

CUSHION. To hit or miss the cushion ; 
to Bucced or fail in an attempt. It 
'evidently alludes to archery, and pro- 
bably cushion was one name for the 
mark at whicb the archers shot. 
Thus, ''To be beside the cMhion^ 
Bcopum non attingere, k scopo aber- 
rare." Coles^ Lat, Did. 

Unto whom LncQla answered with this glteke. 
Tntlie, Eaphnes, you have mist the eushum, for I was 
neither angrie with your long absence, neither am I 
well pleased at your presence. EupkueSt K S. 

Alas, pood man, thou now begin'st to rave. 
Thy wits do err, and miss the cushion quite. 

Drayt. Setoff., 7. 

Yet these pbrases seem inconsistent 
with that sense : 

A sleight, plotted hetwizther father and myself, 
To thrust Mouncbensey's nose besides the cushion. 

Merry Deo., 0. PL, t, 878. 
And as we say in our poor Eognsh proverb, put him 
clean beside the cushion. Gayton, Fest. iv., p. 86. 

fTo foresee the king his power on the one side, and 
your force on the other, and then to judge if you bee 
able * * to put hym beside the cushion, aitd not 
wbylest you strive to sit in the saddle, to lose to 
your owne ondoyng both the horse and the saddle. 

Holinshed's Chronicles, 1677. 
tWhat I ? marrie I will goe to Menedemus, and tell 
him that this wench was stohie from Caria, one thats 
rich, and of a noble parentage ; whom he may greatly 
nine by, if he would redeeme her. C. Thou art 
betide the cushin. Terence in Bnalish, 1614. 

f Valsus es, tiiou art beside the cushion. Tnou art de- 
ceived. You mistake me. Ibid. 
iTru. No, Ned, for blaming the poor town, for a lewd 
01-manner'd town, or as your mcrtiier thinks it, a sink 
of perdition, I tell thee, Ned, thou art quite beside 
the cushion. The Woman tum*d BuUy, 1675. 

fCUSHION-DANCE. A dance of a 
rather free character, used chiefly, it 
would appear, at weddings. 

I have, ere now, deserved a cu^on; call for the 
cushion dunce. 

Heywood's Woman kilPd with Kindness, 1600. 
Besides, there are many pretty provocatory dances, as 
the kissing dance, the cushtn dance, the shuking of 
the sheets, and such like, which are important iustni- 
mentall causes, whereby the skilfuU hath both clyents 
and custome. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

The musical notes are preserved in 
the English Dancing Master, 1686 ; 
where it is called "Joan Sanderson, 
or the cushion dance, an old round 
dance." This dance was well known 
in Holland in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and an interest- 
ing engraving of it may be seen in the 
EmbleiuB of John de Brunnes, Amst., 
1624. 
fCUSHION-CLOTH seems to mean a 
cushion case or covering. 



Three nirht-gowns of the ricTiest stuff ; 
iTour cushions-cloaths are scarce enough; 
j<'ans painted and perfumed three j 
As many muffs of sable srey. 

London LaMes Dressing Boom, 170S. 

tCUSHIONET. Literally, a small 
cushion. It perhaps means a casket 
in the latter of the following extracts. 

He oover*d it with false beliefe, 
Which gloriously show'd it; 
And for a morning: cushionet, 
On's mother he uestow'd it. 

Lueasta, by Lovelace, 1640. 
Tet he thouglit he should easily make peace a*ith her, 
because he understood she had afterwards put the 
latter letter in her boaome, and the first in her 
coshionet, wherby he gather'd, that she intended to 
reserve his son for her affection, and him for counsell. 

HoweU's FamiUar Letters, 1660. 

tCUSKIN. A drinking-cup. 

Any kinde of pot to drinke in : a cup : a eusiin. 

Nomenclator. 

CUSPE. "The first beginning or en- 
trance of any house in astronomy." 
Coles* EngL Diet. He should have 
said astrology. Phillips, in his World 
of Words, is more explicit : he says, 
'* The entrance of any house, or first 
beginning, which is the line whereon 
the figure and degree of the zodiac 
is placed, as you find it in the table 
of houses." This stuff was then con- 
sidered as science. It is used in 
Albumazar : 

I'll find the cusps, and Alfridaria. 0. FL, vii, 171. 

CUT. A familiar appellation for a com- 
mon, or labouring horse, either from 
having the tail cut sort, or from being 
cut as a gelding. When applied to a 
dog, it certainly referred to the tail. 
See Cut and long tail. But when 
used as a term of reproach to a man, 
it might sometimes have the other 
allusion. 

1 prythee, Tom, beat Cu^s saddle. 1 Hen. IV, ii, 1. 

In Sir John Oldcastle, the Miller, dis- 
posing his men for action, appoints, 

Tom upon Cut, Dick upon Hob, Hodge upon Ball, &c. 

Suppl. to Sh., ii, 318. 
He'll buy me a white cut, forth for to ride. 

B.^FLTwo Noble K., iii, 4. 

In the following passage it is used 
generally : 

The carriers' jades shall cast their heavy packs, 
And the strong hedges scarce shall keep uem in : 
The milkmaid^ cuts shall turn the wenchea off, 
And lay their dossers tumbling in the dust. 

Merry Devil oj Edm., O. PL, v, S66. 
t Am I their eutt t now the poore sconce is taken, 
must Jack march with bag and baggage. 

Flay oT^r Thama» More. 

Hence call me cut, is the same as call 

^-me horse, both which expressions are 

used. Falstaff says, " If I tell thee a 
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lie, spit in my face, call me hone.^* 
1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. And sir Toby Belch, 
" Send for money, knight ; if thou 
hlist her not in the end, call me cut,^^ 
Twel, N., ii, 3. The two phrases are, 
therefore, equivalent. 

I'll meet yoa were : if I do not, call me cut. 

Two Angrie Women of Ahington. 

A person is twice called cut, as a term 
of reproach, in Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, 0. PL, ii, 44 and 69. 

Yf thou se hym not tiike hys owne way, 

Call 7IU cut when thou metest me another day. 

Nature, an Interlude, fol., bl. let., sign. C 1. 
If thou bestowBt any curteaie on mee, and I do not 
requite it, then call me cut. 

Nash's Jpol. qf Fierce FernkssCt K 4l 

See also Lond. Prod., ii, 4. 
Cut was also applied to dogs, as in 
the following common phrase. 
CUT AND LONG TAIL, meaning to 
include all kinds, curtail curs, sport- 
ing dogs, and all others. 

Yea, even their verie doga, Rug, Ris, and Bisbie, yea 
cut and long taile, they shall oe welcome. 

Art of Flattery, hn Ulpian Fulu^el, 1676, sign. G 8. 
The compters pray for me ; I send all in, cut and long 
tail. Match at Midn,, 0. PL, vii, 434. 

He dances very finely, veiv comely, 
Aud for a jig. come cut ana long tail to him. 
He turns ye like a tup. 

Fl. and Shai. Tun Nohle Zinmi., r. S. 

See CuETAL. 

We find Cut-tail as a dog's name : 

Whistles Cut-tail from his play, 
And along with them he goes. 

Drayt. Sirena, p. 640. 

These quotations fully explain a pas- 
sage in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
concerning which some injudicious 
attempts and conjectures have been 
made: 

ShaU. He wQl maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and Tom tail, under the 
degree of a squire. Mer. W. W., iii, 4. 



That is, " Come who will to contend 
with me, under the degree of a 
squire." It is used in a manner 
exactly similar in the following pas- 
sage: 

As for your mother, she was wise, a most flippant 
tongue she had, and could set out her tail witn as 
good a grace as any she in Florence, eom4 out and long 
tail AU Fbols, 0. PL, iv, 198. 



The previous mention of her tail 
brings in the proverbial expression 
with the more ease, and seems to 
have suggested it. 
Thus also : 

At Quintin he^ 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challenged either wide oomitee, 

CSmm cut and long tail. 

B. Jons., vol. vii, p. 53, WhaUey. 



fCUTCHY. A coachman. 

Inspire me streight with some rare delidet. 
Or ue dismount thee firom thy radiant coach. 
And make thee a poore cutehy here on earth. 

Be turn from Femassus, 1006. 

CUT-PURSE. A person of the inge- 
nious fratemily now distinguished by 
the name of pickpockets. The purses 
were then worn hanging at the girdle, 
and it was easy to cut them and take 
out the money. 

Away, you eut-purse rascal I 8 Hen. /T, ii, 4. 

To draw CUTS. To draw lots, being 
papers cut of unequal lengths, of 
which the longest was usually the 
prize. 

How shall we try it f That is a question. We will 
draw cuts for the senior } till then, lead thou fint. 

Com, of Errors, act r, at the end. 
After supper, we drew cuts for a score of apricots, the 
longest cut still to draw an apricot 

Malcontent, O. Fl., ir, 10. 

In the Complete Angler (part i, ch. 5) 
they draw cuts who shall sing : 

Fise. I think it best to draw cuts, and avoid conten- 
tion. 

Fet. It is a match. Look, the shortest cut fiJls to 
Coridon. 
Cor. Well Uien, I wiU begin, for I hate contention. 

F. 1(K Bagster's 2d ed. 

Thus the shortest cut was here the 
loser, or the person to pay the social 
penidty of a song. 

It occurs in the old Scotch song of 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, where the 
lover thus settles his wish for both 
lasses : 

Wae's me, for baith I canna ge^ 

To ane by law we're stentra : 
Then I'll dSraw cuts, and take my &t^ 

And be with ane contented 

JIfii*. Misc., vol. i, p. 160, 

CUTTER, s, A cant word for a swag- 
gerer, bully, or sharper ; in one sense 
derived from committing acta of 
violence like those ascribed to the 
Mohocks ill Addison's time; in the 
other, from cutting purses. Cotgrave 
translates ** A cutter (or swash buck- 
ler)," by **halaffreux, taillebras,/^- 
deur de naseaux.** Coles has, "A 
cutter (or robber), gladiator, latro." 

How say yon, wife, did I not say so much ? 
He was »,'cutter and a swaggerer. 

Fcnrliaid of Bristol, 4to, A S. 
He's out of cash, and thou know^l^-^" ^*/— •- 1— 
we are bound to rdieve one another. 

Match at Midn., O. FL, vu^ 

The personages who say this are^ 
actually lying in wait to rob a travel, 
ler; so that we may fairly conclucie 
the latter sense to be the proper one 
there. 
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Cowley's Cutter of Coleman Street, or 
Captain Cutter, is a town adventurer. 
CUTTING, part. adj. An epithet formed 
on the same principles as the pre- 
ceding word. Hence, in the Scorn- 
ful Lady, when Morecraft the usurer 
suddenly turns buck, this title is ap- 
plied to him : 

£ld. Love. How's this? 

You. Love. Bless you, and then I'll tell. He's tarn'd 

gallant. 

£ld. Love. Gallant ? 

Tou. Love. Ay, gallant, and is now called cutting 

Morecraft. B. /- Ft. Seornf. L., act t. 

Wherefore have I such a companie of cutting knaves 

to waite upon me ? Friar Bacon, ^c, 4to, sign. C 2, b. 

CUTTLE, *. Probably only a corrupt- 
ed form of cutter; for an allusion 
to the cuttle-fish, and its black liquor, 
is much too refined for the speakers 
in the scene. Doll Tearsheet says to 
Pistol, 

By this win^ 111 thmst my knife in your mouldy 
coaps, an you p!ay the saocy cuttle with me. 

8 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 

Cuttle, and cuttle houng, we are told, 
were cant terms then in use for the 
knives of cut-purses. 
CUT-WAST, or CUT- WAIST. Meant 
as an Anglicising of in-sect. 

Wilde hornets, (as Pliny saith) do live in the hollow 
trunks and cavities of trees, there keeping themselves 
close all the winter long, as the other cut-waste do. 

JbpeeU on Serf., p. 94. 

He had before said, 

Amongst all the sorts of venomous insects, (or cut- 
«0«^«tf creatures) the soveraigntie and preheminence 
is due to the bees. Ibid., p. 64. 

Peculiar, I believe, to that author. 
CUT-WORK. Open work in linen, 
stamped or cut by hand ; a substitute 
for thread lace or embroidery. 

Then his band 
May be disorder'd, and transform'd firom lace 
1\) cut-iffork. Shirleu (comm. B. & ¥1.), Coron., i. 

t. e,, by the swords of the enemy ; a 
pun. 

tHaye yoor appareU sold for properties, 
And you retnme to cut^work. 

The Citye Match, 1639, p. 88. 

CUZ. A common contraction of cousin, 
used sometimes as a term of endear- 
' ment. 

Nere in his life did other langni^e use. 
But sweete lady, ttin mistres, kmd hart, deare eouse. 
Marston, Scourge, In Lectoree, ^c. 

+CYPRIAN-POWDER. An article of 
^ perfumery, of old date in France, and 
^\ supposed to have been first brought 
'^j' \ from Cyprus. 

[Ud^ in the end he stayed at a perftimera shop, having a 

desire to buy nome Cyprian powder, and pulling his 
money out of his pocket (for he never used a purse) he 
t was much astonished to And three times as much 



one 



money in his pocket as he had put into it, and that 
they were pieces of more value. 

Comiail History ofFrancion, 1655. 

CYPRUS ; spelt also cipres, and cypress. 
A thin, transparent stufi*, now called 
crape ; accordingly Cotgrave trans- 
lates it crespe. Both black and white 
were made, as at present, but the 
black was more common, and was 
used for mourning, as it is still. 

Lawn, as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus, black as e'er was crow. 

Winter*s T., iv, 8. 
And shadow their glor^ as a mUlener's wife does her 
wrought stomacher, with a smoky lawn, or a black 
Cyprus. Every Man in Ms H, i, S. 

Cobweb lawn, or the very finest lawn, 
is often mentioned with cyprus, and, 
what is singular, Cotgrave has made 
crespe signify both. See that word 
in his Dictionary. 

Your partie-per-pale picture, one half drawn 
In solemn Cyprus, th^other cobweb lawn. 

B. Jons. Bpigr., 73. 

In the following passage the great 
transparency of it is alluded to : 

To one of your receiving, 
Enough is shewn ; a cyprus not a bosom 
Hides my poor bout. "^'(/^ ^'* ^> ^* 

In the stage direction to the Puritan, 
we see cyprus used for mourning : 
" Enter the widow Plus, Frances, 
Mary, sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all 
in mourning; the latter in a cyprus 
hat ; the widow wringing her hands, 
and bursting out into passion, as 
newly come from the burial of her 
husband." Suppl. to Skakesp., vol. ii> 
p. 533. This cyprus hat the com- 
mentators explain to signify a hat 
with a crape hat-band in it, but the 
expression seems rather to imply that 
the whole hat was covered with crape ; 
which might probably be the custom, 
though since it has shrunk to a hat- 
band. 

Byssus crispata is the Latin affixed to 
cipres both by Coles and Minshew, 
the latter of whom describes it also 
as *' A fine curled linnen." 
fCYRING. A syringe. 

Moreover, whether a grosse hmnoar, or the stone, or 
a dod of blond, or any other thing of that kiude, 
through stopping do let the passi^ of the urine, it is 
good to put in a eyring, nnlesse inflammation of the 
members do let it. 

Barrough's Method qfPhysick, 1634. 
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fDACITT. Still used in the north of 
England in the sense of actiyity, which 
appears to be its meaning here. 

1 Iiare plaid a m^Jor in iut time with as good daeiiy 
as ere a hobby-horse on 'em' all. 

Samp*OH*$ Vow Breaker, 1AS6. 

To DADE. An uncommon word, which 
I have found only in the following 
passages : 

Which noQiiah'd and bred up at her moat plenteous 

l»P. 
No sooner taught to dad*, but from their mother 

trip. Dray/. Polyolb., song i, p. 663. 

But easly from her source as Isis y^etitly dades. 

Jbid., song xiv, p. OSS. 

From the context, in both places, it 
seems to mean to Jlow ; but I have 
not found it anywhere noticed, nor 
can guess at its derivation. 
[To dade is said of a child in its first 
Attempts to walk ; dading strings are 
leading strings. It means therefore 
in the preceding extracts to move 
slowly like a child in leading strings. 
So Drayton in another passage ;] 

4By princes my immortal] lines are sung, 

Uy flowing Terses grac'd with er'ry tongue; 

The little childrt'n when they learne to goe. 

By painfull mothers dadrd to and fro, 

Are taught by sugred numbers to rehearse, 

And hare thetr sweet lips seaaon'd with my verse. 

fDADE. A bird, apparently one which 
wades in the water. 

There's neither swallow, dore, nor drnttt 
Can soar more high, or deeper wade ; 
K(nr shew a reason from the stars, 
What cauaeth peace or dnl wars. 

Tkg Loyal Garland, 1686. 

fDADEE. 

And for tlie issue did appoint this dadee. 

Historie ofAthmo and Bellama, 16S8. p. 84. 

To DAFF. A corrupted form of to doff, 
or to do off, to put away. 

I would have daff*d all other reapects, and made her 
half myself. Much JdOy ii, 3. 

Claud. Away, I will not hare to do with you. 
Leon. Gan'st thou so daffe me ? Much Jdo, r, 1. 

Where is his son. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades that daff*d tiie world aside. 
And bid it pass ? 1 Hen. IT, if, 1. 

There my white stole of chastity I dafl; 
Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears. 

Loter't Compl., Suppl. to Sh., i, 7&8. 

A DAG, ». An old word tor a pistol. 
"A dag (hand gun) sclopetum 
manuale." Coles. Minshew also has 
a dagge or pistol, and derives it from 
the Daci, for which he is censured by 
Skinner; who, however, seems to 
have been ignorant that the word had 



this sense. Grose says, "A sort of 
pistol, called a dag, was used about 
the same time as hand-guns and 
haquebuts.*' Anc. Armour, i, p. 153. 
In the Spanish Tragedy we have, 
" Enter Pedringano with a pistol ;*' 
and presently, when he discharges it, 
the marginal direction is, "shoots the 
dag." O. PL, iii, 168. 

Whilst he would show me how to hold the dagge. 
To draw the cock, to charge, and set the flint. 

Jack Drum's BnterU H 3. 



Neither was any thine taken from them hut these da^, 
which the German horsemen, after a new fitthion, 
carried at their saddle bows ; these the Turks greatly 
desired, delighted with the noveltie of the inventioo, 
to see them shot off with a flreiock, without a match. 
KnolleM, Hist, of the Turks, p. 742. 
What d*ye call this gnn,— a dao T 

B. and FLLove's Cure, ii, 1. 
The charges for a horseman, well horsed and armed; 
for a light horseman wy th a staffe, and a ease efdaggest 
is twentie ponndea. 

Letlfr cfL B. in Cens. Lit, vii, 840. 
f Powder 1 no, sir, my dagge shall be my dagger. 

liter's Whore of Babylon, 1607. 

A dag sometimes meant a rag also. 
DAGGER, 9. It appears by some pas- 
pages to have been a fashion, for 
some time, to wear a dagger so as to 
hang quite behind, or at the back, 
which explains the following passage 
of Romeo and Juliet : 

This dagger has mista'en. for lo his honie 

Lies empty, on the back of Montague, 

And it mis^ieathcd in my daughter's bosom. 

Bom. and Jul., ▼, 3. 

A sword was worn also at the same 
time, whence the description in Hudi- 
bras, Canto I : 

This sword a dagger had, his page^ 
Which was but uttle for his ages 
And therefore wailed on him so 
As dwarfii upon knights enrant do. 

That is, behind. 

Thou roust wear thy sword by thy aide, 
And thy dagger handaumly at thy back. 

The longer thou livest the more FooL jrc^ 1570. 
See you the huge him-dagger at his backe r 

Rumors Ordinarie, 1607. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING. Quarreling. 

For, being fleshed with the baits of idle gaines com- 
ming in with sittine still, and doinfc little or noai;ht» 
they are at daggers-drawing among themselves. 

JaoUand^s Jmmianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

DAGGER, THE. A celebrated ordinary 
and public-house in Holborn, fre- 
quented, indeed, by low gamblers and 
sharpers, but highly in repute for 
several of its commodities : 

My lawyer's clerk, I lighted on last night, 

In Holborn at the Dagger. B. Jons. Jleh., i. 1. 

This ale was much celebrated for its 
strength : 

This thy description of dagger ok angmeateth my 
thirst until 1 taste thereof. 

Ulp.Fuhfsai,Arti^TL,n^ 
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Sack makes men from words 
Pall to drawine of swords, 

And quarrelliDK endeth their qnsflBng ; 
Whilst dsffper-ale barrels 
Bear off many quarrels. 
And often turn chidine to laoriiinit. 

JU againsi &ci-, in WitU Reermt'um, 
Bat we most hare March beere, dooble dooble bcere, 
iaggtr-^^ Bhenish. 

GazcoigK^s Bel. Diet far Droonkardfs. 

Dagger-pies were also famous : 

Good den, good coosen; Jesn, how de'e do? 

When shall we eat another Dagger^eT 
Out, bench-whistler, outj 111 not take thy word for a 
Dagger fie. Decker's SatironuuHx, p. 116. Haw kius S. 

Their Junnety also is mentioned : 

Her grace woold have you eat no more Woolsack pies, 
Nor Dagger-fkrmet]/. B. Jons. Alck., v, 2. 

DAGGERED ARMS. See Abms. 

DAGGER OF LATH. The weapon 
given to the Vice in the Old Mora- 
lities. Supposed to be alluded to by 
Falstaff in the following speech : 

A king's son I — If I do not beat Uiee ont of thy 
kingdom with a dagger ^laik, and drive all thy snb- 
jects afore thee like a flock of wild geese, I'll never 
wear hair on my face more. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

The same weapon is mentioned in the 
description of Shallow : 

And now is this Yioe's dagger become a sqnire ; and 
talks as familiarly of John or Gaunt as if he had been 
■woni brother to him. S Hen. IF, iii, S. 

Again in Twelfth Night : 

I am gone, sir, 
And anon, sir, 

ru be with yon again. 
In a trice, 
like to the old vice. 

Your need to sostain ; 
Who with dagger of lath. 
In his rage aim his wrath. 

Cries, Ah ha, to the devil. 

Twl. N.^ iv, 2. 

[Inclination, introduced as the Vice 
in the play of Sir Thomas More, says,] 

tBack wuh these boyes and saueie ^(Teat knaves I 

(flonshing his dagger.) 
What stand ye heere so bigge in your braves P 
My dagger about your cozecombes shall walks, 
If 1 mav but so much as heare ye cJiat or talke. 

DAGONET. Sir Dagonet was said to 
be the attendant fool of king Arthur. 

I was then sir Dagonet in Arthur's show. 

2 Hen. IT, iii, 2. 
I'll lose mT wedding to behold these Dagonet*. 

' * 2%* >Fi<*, 0. PI., viU. 429. 

And upon a day sir Dagonet^ kin|^ Arthur's foole, 
^mti into Comewaile, with two sqmers with bim. 

Hist. ofK. Arthur, 4to, 1634, 2d p., N 2. 
Then sir Dagonet rode to king Marke, and told bim 
how he had sped in that forrest : and therefore, said 
air Dagonet, beware ye, king Harke, that yee come 
not about that well in the forrest, for there is a naked 
foole, and that foole and 1 foole met together, and he 
had almost slaine mee. J^id. 

DAINE. Stink; noisome effluvia. 
Still used in this sense in the west of 
England. 

From dainty beds of downe, to bed of straws full 

From bowres of heavenly hewe, to dennes of daine. 

Mirourfpr Magistrates, 1387. 

DAINTY, phr. To make dainty, to 



hold out, or refuse, affecting to be 
delicate or dainty ; to scruple. 

Ah ha, my mistresses 1 which of you all 

Will now deny to dance? She that makes daintg, 

she, 
I'll swear, hath corns. Bom. and Jul., i, 5. 

This is the true reading, doubtless, in 
tlie following passage : 

And }|et make dainty to feed more daintily 
At this easier rate. 

B. and Fl. Wit at Set. W., ii, p. 279. 

It is printed daymy, by a most easy 
change from daynty. The commen- 
) tators make nothing of it. 
To make nice means the same. See 
Nice. 

He that would mount 
To honour, roust not make dainty to use 
The head of his mother, back of uis father. Sec 

B. and Fl. Honest Man's Fort., act iii, p. 421. 

DAINTY MAKETH DERTH, prov. A 
quaint proverb, used by Spenser, sig- 
nifying that nicenesB makes an arti- 
ficial scarcity, without necessity. The 
affected shyness of the lady, in the 
(ollowing instance, was the only ob- 
stacle to familiarity. 

With chaunge of chear the seeming simple maid 
liCt fall her eien, as shaniefast, to the earth j 

And yielding soft, in that she nought gainsaid. 
So forth tney rode, he feigning seenny merth, 
And she ooy lookes : so dainty, they say, maketh 
derth. F. Queen, I, ii, 27. 

I have not found it in Ray, or FuBer. 
fDAMASCEN. The old name for a 
damson, that species of plum having 
been, as it is said, brought from 
Damascus. 

The damascens are rourh commended if they be 
sweete and ripe, and they are called damascens of the 
ciiie of Damascus of Sons : thev purge choler, ooole 
heate, quench thirst, refresh ana moisten the body. 
The Passengtr o/Beneenuto, 1612. 
Wine of damascens and other haxd plumbs. 

Hke JecompUsVd Female Instructor, 1719. 

DAMMAREL. An effeminate person, 
fond of courtship; from dameret, 
French, which Cotgrave thus defines : 
''An effeminate fondling, or fond 
carpet knight; one that spends his 
whole time in entertaining or court- 
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mg women 

The hiwjerhere may learn divinity. 
The divine, lawes or faire astrology, 
The dammarel respectively to fight. 
The dueUist to court a mistresse right. 

On Person's Farieties, 1636. in Beloe's 
Aneed. of Lit., vol. vi, p. 61. 

fDAMMEE, or DAMMY. The prac- 
tice of profane swearing was carried 
to such an excess among the rakes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, that dammy, or dammy-boy^ 
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came into use as an ordinary term 
for a riotous person. 

To valiant Dammee. 
Ikm-me, thy brain is VHliant, 'tis confett; 
Tlion more, that with it every dny dar'st Jeii 
Thv aelf into fresh brailles ; but rall'd upon, 
Wi'th swenrinif dam-me, answer*st every one. 
Keep tliy self there, and think thy valour right, 
lie that darcB damne himself, dares more then fleht. 

Pepriver of those solid joys, 
Which sack creates ; author of noise 
Among the roaring punks and dammy-boya. 

Clevelantfi Works. 

To DAMN was used sometimes with no 
further meaning than that of to con- 
demn to death. 

Upon condition Publins shall not live. 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 
Ant. He shall not live ; look, with a ^ot I dtmn him. 

Jul. Ctu., iv, 1. 
Do this, or this. 
Take in that kingdom, and eLfranchise that : 
Perform 't, or else we damn thee. Jnt. and CI., \ 1. 
Wherefore, shriefe, execute with speedy pace 
The dampned wights, to cutte off hopes of grace. 

Promos and Cassandra^ % 8. 

It is Johnson's third sense. 
To DAMNIFY. To hurt or injure. 

When now he saw himself so freshly reare. 
As if Ute flght had nought him damnifyds. 

Spens. F. Q., I, xi, 69. 

DAMOSEL; since contracted to damsel. 
Damoiselle, old Fr. 

C. I was taken with a dam4>9el. K. Was it a pro- 
claim'd damoself C. This was no damosel neitlier, 
sir i she was a virgin. L. L. Losty i, 1. 

And straight did enterprise 
Th' adventure of the errant damossl. 

Spent. F. Q., II. i, 19. 

DAN. A corruption of Don, for Domi- 
nus; originally applied to monks (as 
the Dom of the Benedictines), after- 
wards to persons of all respectable 
conditions. It is common in Chaucer; 
and used by Spenser and Shakespeare. 
After it began to grow obsolete, it 
was used, like other words so circum- 
stanced, in a kind of jocular way; 
as Dan Cupid, &c. See Todd's 
Johnson. 

tDANCE, phr. To lead a dance, to 
give trouble. To dance in a rope, to 
be hanged. 

To meete together on such or an eh a morning to hunt 
or course a hare, where, if she be hunted with hounds, 
ahee will leadf them suck a donee, that perhaps a 
horse or two are kil'd, or a man or two spoil d or 
hurt with leaping hedges or ditches. 

Taylor's Workes, IflSO. 
If anv of them chanc'd to be made dance ilk' rope, 
they thott](ht him happy to be so freed of the care and 
trouble attends the miserable indigent. 

Comical Hist. o/Franeion, 1665 

DANDTPRAT. A dwarf, or chUd. 
Skinner says, perhaps it is derived 
from dan ten, to sport, in Dutch, and 
praet, trifles; or perhaps from our 



own word dandle. The French dan- 

din is refen-ed to by etymologists, but 
that means a fool, or blockhead, not 
a dwarf. Coles translates it by pu- 
milio, nanus, &c. ; Cotgrave by nain ; 
and Minshew refers the reader to the 
word dwarf for the synonyms. Cam- 
den says that Henry Y II ''stamped 
a small coin called tlandypraUy 
Remains, p. 177. But that clearly 
meant a dwarf com. It is probably 
from dandle. Whether prat is formed 
from brat may be doubted ; but from 
the same source comes Jack-a-dandy, 
and the very modem abbreviation of 
it, dandy. 

This HeuresKB, this invention, is the prondest Jacka- 
uapes, the pertest self conceited boy that ever 
breathed ; because, forsooth, some odd poet, or aome 
such fantastic fellows, make much on him, there's no 
ho with him; the vile dandiprat will overlook the 
proudest of his acouaintanoe. lAn^na, O. PL. v, 17S. 
There's no rood fellowship in this dandiprat, this 
dlvedapper, [didapper] as in other pages. 
Middleton's More DissemUen, A^c, Jnc. Dr., iv, 878. 

tPuniilio, Colum. nanus, JuvenaU Nain. A dvarfe 

or dandiprat : one of an exceeding small stature. 

Ifomen^aior. 

fDANGEROUSLY, In a position of 
danger. 

A poore woman, seeing him sleepe so dan^erouHy, 
eyther to fal backward, or to hurt his head leaning so 
against a post. JrmUi, Nest o/Numiet, 1606. 

DANSKE, Denmark ; and DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By chance one Cnran, son unto 

A prince in Danske, did see 
The maid, with whom he fell in love. 
As much as man might be. 

SeliqMes of Jnc. Bngl Poetry, n, 84a 
Them at the last on Dansk their Ungring fartunes 

dravc, 
Where Hoist unto their troops iufflcient harbour gave. 

Drayt. Potyoli.^ xi, p. 864. 
EuQuire me first what Danskers are in Fans, 
Ana how, and who^ what means, and where th^ 

keep. 
What company, at what expence. SamL, ii, 1. 

The author of the Glossary to Lyndsay 
considers this as an erroneous inter- 
pretation, and says that* it means 
Dantzickers; but, if he had looked 
at the context, he would have seen 
that Polonius*s speech would have 
been nonsense with that interpreta- 
tion ; for how were they to find out 
Hamlet by inquiring for Dantzickers ? 
Also Danish : 

It is the king of Denmark doth your pxinee his 

daughter crave. 
And. note, it is no little thing with us allie to have ; 
By league or leigure, Danske can fence or firont you, 

friend or foe. Jib. EngL, iii, 16, p. 70. 

So that he makes a noise when he's on horseback. 
Like a Danske drummer, 0, 'tis excellent. 

rAi^Dm^O.PL.vi,864. 
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In that worky indeed, it is printed 
DantziCf by mistake, or by way of 
correction to the text ; bnt the true 
reading is Danske, as indeed the 
metre shows it should be. 
X^o DARE. One sense of this word was 
to terrify, as in the following passage. 
[The A.-S. derianJ] 

Which drawne, a erimaon dev 
Fell from hia hoMnne oa the earth ; the wound did 
dare him lore. CJU^u. Homer, id, p. 151. 

Hence it seems to have been applied 
to the catching of larks, by terrifying 
them with a hawk. This method is 
thus described in the Gentleman's 
Recreation, Of the Wood>Lark : " The 
way to take them in June, July, and 
August, is with a hobby (a kind of 
hawk) after this manner: Cret out in 
a dewy morning, and go to the sides 
of some hills which lie to the rising 
of the sun, where they most usually 
frequent; and having sprung them, 
observe where they fall ; then sur- 
round them twice or thrice with your 
• hobby on your fist, causing him to 
hover when you draw near, by which 
means they will lie still 'till you clap 
a net over them, which you carry on 
the point of a stick." Page 67. Of 
Fowling, 8vo edition. This method 
is alluded to in the following passage : 

But there is another in the wind, some castrell 
That hovers over her, and dare* her di^ly. 

B.i'Fl.FilgHm,i,\. 

Thus Chapman also : 

A cast offiilcons on their merir wings, 
Daring the stooped prey that shifting flies. 

Oenlleman Vther. 
All hush, all tremble, like a lark thal't dar'd. 

FttHsk. Lunad, z, 66. 

Other modes of daring larks were also 
practised, as with mirrors, &c. See 
the article doring, or daring, in Rees's 
edition of Chambers. In one method 
of this kind, scarlet cloth was used to 
dare or frighten the larks. 

If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewel nobility ; let Ins grace go forward. 
And dare ns with his cap like larks. HeH. VIII, iii, 8. 
•KJods I that the man, wlio singly in the field 
Shuns me, as the dar'd lark the tow'ring hawk, 
Sliou'd yet nourish such presumptuous napes. 

Tke Revengeful Queen, 1698. 

In a very obscure passage of Mea.Hure 
for Measure, the most intelligible 
sense assigned by any of the critics 
to the verb dare, is that of to challenge. 



or call forth. See the notes on that 
play, act iv, sc. 4, p. 131, ed. 1778. 
DARE was used sometimes as a sub- 
stantive : 

Sextus Pon^iis 
Hath gtren the dare to Oiesar, and commands 
The empire of the sea. Ant. and CI., i, S. 

It lends a lustre, a more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprize, 
Tlian if the earl were here. 1 ffen. IF, iv, 1. 

DAR6IS0N. An obscure word or 
name, on which Mr. Wballey, in his 
notes on Ben Jonsoci, throws no 
manner of light. There are traces, of 
the existence of an old song of that 
name. In Ritson's Ancient Songs, 
is " a Ballet of the Hathorne Tree,'* 
which is directed to be sung '* after 
[t. e,, to the tune of] Donkin Dar- 
geson;^^ and a song to the 'Uune of 
Dargeson^* is there said to be in the 
possession of John Baynes, Esq. Two 
fragments of such an old ballad arn 
preserved in the Isle of Gulls, a 
comedy, by John Day ; where it ap- 
pears that carrying persons '' to Dar- 
gison,'' implied catching or detaining 
them. 

The girls are ouri. 
We have won them away to DargiwH, 

Act V, sign. H 8, b. 

And again. 

An ambling nag, and adowne, adowne. 

We hai'e borne ner away to Dargieon. Ibid. 

In the following, a girl is to be got 
from Dargiaan: 

But if yon get the lass from Dargittm, 
What will yon do with her P 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tui, iv, 8. 

Mr. Gifford, on this passage, says, 
*'In some childish book of knight 
errantry, which I formerly read, but 
cannot now call to mind, there is a 
dwarf of this name, who accompanies 
a lady of great beauty and virtue 
through many perilous adventures, as 
her guard and guide. I have no 
great faith in the identity of this per- 
sonage, but he may serve till a better 
is found." In all the passages, Dar- 
gison, whether a person or a place, 
holds the objects in confinement or 
captivity. Mr. G. is the most likely 
man living to catch this catcher. 
To DARK, V. for to darken. 

Which darl^d the sea, much like a cloud of vultures 
That are convented after some great fight. 

Naibe»*e Hannibal ^ Seipio, E 4. 
And darVd Apollo's ooantcnance with a word. 

Lingua, O. PI., v, 211. 
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l«M<m hath dear'd my light, and drawn the vail 
Ofdoatage that so dark'd my understanding. 

Alimmazary O. PI., vii, 260. 
SoiTOW doth darke the judgentemt of the wytte. 

tWrfX jf- Porrex, 0. PL, i, IS?. 

DARKLING. A word still current in 
poetry, having been used by Milton, 
Dryden, and otberB. Involved in 
darkness. 

wilt thoQ darklina leave me ?— Do not lo. 

Mid$. N. Dr., ii, S. 
O sun, 
Burn the great sphere thou mov'st in ! darkling stand 
The varying shore o' the world I Ant. 4' CL, iv. 18. 

DARNEL. Readers of Shakespeare, 
who are not versed in botany, do nut, 
I believe, in general know, that this 
is still the English name for the 
genua lolium, which contains ray- 
ffrass, a very troublesome weed, called 
lolium perenne. See Epitome of 
Hortus Rewensis, p. 25. Steeveus 
refers to Gerard. 

Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Dolh root upon. Hen. V, v, 2. 

Crowti'd with rank fumiier, and furrow weeds, 
With harlorks, henilot-k, nettles, curkoo-flowcrs. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. Lear, iv, 4. 

Gerard says it is the most hurtful of 
weeds. Drayton gives it a crimson 
flower, perhaps mistaking the wild 
poppy for it. Polyolb., xv, p. 946. 
DARNIX, or DARN EX, corrupted from 
Domick (Coles, panni Tomacenses), 
A manufacture of Tournay, used for 
carpets, hangings, and other pur- 
poses; from Domick, which is the 
Flemish name for that city. 

With a fair Dames carpet of my own 

Laid cross, for the more state. 

B. 4- Ft, Noble Gent., v, 1. 
Look well to the Dameicke hangines, that it play not 
the court pnge with us. Sampson^s Fow^reaker, act iii. 

See DoRNTCK. 

In Cotgrave, under Ferd, is "Huis 
verd, a peece of tapestry or Damix 
hanging before a door." 
To DARRAIGN. To arrange an army, 
or set it in order of battle. Of un- 
certain derivation. See Todd. 

Boyal commanders; he in readiness— — 
Darraum your battle, for they are at hand. 

8 Hen. FT, ii, 2. 
DarraiffH our battles, and begin the fight. 

Guy, Earl of Warvoick, Trag. 

Often for to fight a battle, and even 
when between two combatants : 

For one of Edgar's friends taking in hand to darraine 
battle with OrgHn, in defence of Edgar's innocencie, 
ilue him within lystes. Holinsh. Hist. ScoU., & 2. 

Therewith they ^aa to hiurtlen grievously. 
Redoubted batta^e ready to darrayne. 

Spent. F. C-, I,iv,40. 



These were Sansjoy and the Redero^^e 
knight. 

Thus again, I,*vii, 11. 
DARREL. A Romish priest, whose 
fraudulent practices and impostures 
were detected by Harsenet, archbiahop 
of York. 

• 

Bid you ne'er read, sir. little DarreVt tricks. 

With the boy o' Burton, and the seven in lifincaahire, 

Somers at Kottingham? all these do ti»ch it. 

B. Jons. Detil an JtOy v, S. 

Some particulars of their impostures 
are specified in the same speech. 
He is mentioned in Ben Jonaon*s 
Underwoods : 

Takeheed» 
This age will lend no faith to DarrePs deed. 

Vol. vi, p. 43S. 

In the folio [1640], and in Whalley's 
edition, it is printed Dorrel, but 
clearly the same person is meant. 
Mr. Gifford has printed it so. See 
also his notes on the Devil is an Ass. 
fDASH. To dash through, to bring to 
an end. 

Trantigitur. Tlie matter is brought to a noint, it is 
ended. Ita dispatched. They have made a fiuJI 
conclusion. Its dasht through. Thers now no more 
to doe. Terenee in Engluk, 1614. 

fTo DASH. To mix wine with some 
other substance. 

Francion afterwards called for the tintner. and com- 
plained to him that he had seat up wine ao heavily 
dashed, that those poor men of the city who were not 
so much accustomed to drink as those of his retinue, 
were extremely intoxicated, although they had not 
drunk so much* as his servants had done. 

Comical Hist. o/Flrancion, 1655. 

tDASI BEARD. A fool. 

Sir Cayphas, I saye seckerly, 

We that bene in companye 

Must needes this d&sebeirde destroye, 

That wickedly base wroughte. 

The Chester Flays, toL iL 

tDASTARDIZE. To make a coward of. 

I believe it is not in the power of Ploydm, to dastarSsc 
ot cowe your spirits, untUl you have overcom him. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

DATES. This fruit of the palm-tree 
was once a common ingredient in all 
kinds of pastry, and some other 
dishes ; and often supplied a pun for 
comedy. 

They call for dates and quinces in the pastry. 

Bom. /• Jul, iv, 4. 
Your date is better in your pye and your porridge, 
than in your cheek. All's IF., i, 1. 

Ay, a minc'd man ; and then to be bak'd with no daU 
in the pye> — for then the man's date is out. 

Tr. emd Cr i 2. 

DAUPHIN MY BOY. See DoLPHn.-. 

tDAVY. The name of a proficient ir 
the practice of sword and buckler 
who appears to have been celebrated 
at the close of the sixteenth, century. 
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hi nrord and baekler little Dory vm nobody to liim, 
and as for rapier and dajsger. the Germane may be 
his journeyman. Dekktr's Knights Conjuriug, 1607. 

^ DAW. Metaphoricftlly need for a 
foolish fellow ; the daw being reckoned 
a foolish bird. 

r the city of kites and crows? — What nn ass it is I 
Tlien thou dwell'st with daws too. Coriol., ir, 5. 

As fit a sisht it were to see a goose shodde, or a sadled 

cove. 
As to hear the pratlin^ of any such Jack Straw, 
For when hee hath all done, I compte him but a very 

dMP, DamoH and Pith., O. PL, i, 2S5. 

To DAW. To daunt, or frighten. 

She thought to daw her now as she had done of old. 
Bomeua and Juliet, Suppl. to Shak., i, 333. 
You daw him too much, in troth, sir. 

B. Jons. Devil an AsSy iv, 1. 
And thinking! her to daw. 
Whom they supposed fain in some inchanted swonnd. 

Ihayt. Polyolb., n, p. 770. 

To daw, Mr. Todd says, is now used 
in the north for to awaken ; if so, 
this is the sense here : and the mom' 
ing metaphorically awakens when it 
dawns. 

The other side from whence the morning daws. 

Polj/olb.t X. 

A DAWCOCK. A male daw, a jack- 
daw ; but metaphorically an empty, 
chattering fellow : in the proverb 
given as equivalent to *'Graculus 
inter miisas." 

The doand daweoek comes dropping among rhe doctors. 

Withals' Diet., p. 658. 
Who, with new magicke, trill hereafter represent auto 
you the castle of Atlas full of dawcoeks. 

Hasp, of Incurable Fooles, 4to, 1600. 

-fDAY. To have seen the day, to have 
lived long. 

An old woman is one that hath seene the day, and is 
commonly ten yeares younger or ten years elder by 
her owne confession then tke people know she is. 

Stephen's Essayes, 1615. 

-fDAYING. Adjourning; delaying. 

Nowe will I goe meete with Chremes ; I will intreate 
him for his daughter to my soiine iu niNrrisige ; and if 
I doe obtaiiie her, why should I muke nny more daying 
for the matter, but nuurrie them out of ihe way. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

f DAY-BOOK. A journal. 

Biarium, . . . Registre journei, .... A date booke, 
coiiteining such acts, dcedes, and matiej s (ts are dailie 
done. JSomenelator. 

Viewing the many rarities, riches and monnmeiits of 
that sacred building, the deceased beuetactors whereof 
our day-bookes make mciitiun. 

MS. Lanad., S13, written iu 1634. 

A D'AY-BED. Doubtless a couch, or 
sofa ; as we find below that they were 
sometimes in every chamber. 

Ctalltng my officers about me, in my branch'd velvet 
gown ; having come from a day-bed, where 1 have left 
^via sleeping. Twel. N., ii, 6. 

Ah ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward I 
He is noi lolling on a lewd day-bed. 
But on his knees at meditation. Rich. Ill, iii, 7> 
Above there are day-beds, and sach temptations 
I dare not trust, sir. B. jr Fl. Rule a Iri/e, /-c, i, 6. 

la ihe same play : 



M. Is the great conch np. 
The duke of Medina sent? A. 'Tis up, and readv. 
Jf . And day-beds in all chambers f .^. In all, l«a;{r. 

Act hi, 1. 

The great ducal couch was doubtless 
more luxurious. 
A DAYS -MAN. An umpire, or arbitra- 
tor ; from his fixing a day for decision. 
Mr. Todd shows that day sometimes 
meant judgment. See in Day, 10. 

For he is not a roan as I am, that I should answer 
l)im, and we should coma together in judgement : 
neither is there any days^man Itnarg. umpire] betwixt 
ns, that might lay his hand upon us both. Job, ix, S3. 

The word, though disused, is still 
retained in late editions. 

If neighbours were at variance, they laa not ttreight 

to law, 
Daiesmen took up the matter, and cost them not • 
straw. New CusUme, O. PI., i. 80a 

To wliom Cymocliles said, For what art thou 
Thnt mak'st thyself his dayes-man to prolong 
The vengeaunce prest? Spens. F. Q., II, viii, S8. 
In Switzerlaud (as we are informed by Suulerus) they 
hnd some common arbitrators, or dalesmen, in every 
towne, that made a frieudiv co-n position betwixt man 
and man. Burt. A rut I., Democr. to Reader, p. 60. 

tSimus and Crito, my neighbours, are at controversie 
here about there lands, and thev have made me umpire 
and daiesman betwixt them. I will goe, and say as I 
told you, that I cannot atteode on these men to daie. 

Terence in English, 1614 

tDAYS-WORK. A measure of land. 

You must know, that there goe 160 perches to one 
acre, 80 perches to halfe an acre, 40 perches to ono 
roode, wfiich is ^ of an acre, ten daies worke to a roode, 
foure perches to a diiies worke, 16 footo and a halfe to 
a percii. Norden's Surtmors Dialogue, 1610. 

To DAZG. To dazzle. 

While flashing beanies do date his feeble eyen. 

Spens. F. q., I, Iv, ». 
Tluit bein^ now with her huge brightness daM*d, 

Base thing I can no more endure to view, 
But, lookin;; still on her, I stand amnz'd 
At wondrous sight of her celestial hue. 

^pens. Sonnet, 8. 
Let your Steele, 
Qltstrhig against the snnne, deue their bright eyes. 

Heyw. Odden Age, £ 4- 
Nor noble birth, nor name of crowne or raigne. 
Which oft doth date the common people's eye. 

Uarr. AriosL, zlir, 6L 

Dryden has used it. 

tMy dreadful thoughts been drawen upon my &M 

In blotted lines with a^^es iron pen. 
The lothlie morphea saffroned the place, 

Where beuties damnske das^d tlie eies of men. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1693. 

tDEAD-HORSG. This term is applied 
now to work the wages of which have 
been paid before it is done. Its mean- 
ing in the following passage is not 
quite clear. 

Ply. Now you'l wish I know, you nc'r might wear 
Foul linnen more, never be lowzy agen. 
Nor ly perdue with the fat sutlers wife 
In the provoking venue of dead horse, 
Yoar dear dehghis, and rare namp plrasures. 

Cartwrigki's Siedge, 16S1. 

fDEAD-LIFT. A position of despera- 
tion ; a last extremity. 

Here is some of Hannibal's medicine he carried always 
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in the pommel of his ivord, for a dead llfl ; a ▼ery 
active poison Skiriey. 

The r<>ere is ronducted tj Fortitude, whose anistant 
is Kclipon, for thrse are the two moat valiant vertuca 
fitteftt fur dfad lifts. Patkomackia, 1630, p. 20. 

Avr. G<iod ! this fool will help we 1 see to cheat him- 

•self; 
At a dead lift, a little hint will tenre me. 
11 do't fur him to the life. 

Cowley, Culler ofColewtan Street, 1663. 
Pkil. Wlio's there? 

MoL Yoar friend at a drad lift ; vonr landlord Molons. 

Cartycrigk'Vt Rovall Slave, 16ol. 
Expecting now no other then deatn, they betook 
tlirniselves to prayer, the beat lever at soi-h a dead 
lift. Selecl Lives of English Worthies, u. d. 

Uon. But is there no way to come at her? Thou 
iisest to be good at a dead lift. 

Sedlefs BeUamira, 1687. 
Dreams have for manT ages been esteemed as the 
noblest resources at a dead lift ; the dreams of Homer 
were held in such esteem that thev were styled golden 
dreams. Gent. Mag. for Sept., 1751* 

tDEAD-MAN'S-THUMB, Au old name 
for a species of meadow flower. 

* Then round the medow did she walk. 
Catching each flower by the stalk. 
Such flowers as in the meadow grew. 
The dead man's thumb, an hearb all blew. 

Select Jyret and Dialogues, 1669. 

tDEAD-MEN'SSHOES. Inheritances. 

And tis a general shrift that most men use. 
But yet tis tedious u'aiting drad mens shoes. 

Flelcher's Poems, p. 266. 

DEAD PAY. The continued pay of 
soldiers actually dead, which dis- 
honest officers took for themselves; 
a species of peculation often alluded 
to. 

Most of them [captains] know arithmetic so well. 
That in a muster, to pre8er>'e dead-pays. 
They'll make twelve stand for twenty. 

Webstrr's Appitis. v, i., Jnc. Dr., T, 437. 
O vou comntaudcrs. 
That like me have ho dead-pays, nor can coten 
The commissary at a muster. 

JVau. Unn. Comb^ iv, S. 
Can yon not gull the 8tat« finely, 
Muster your ammunition casiocks stuff'd u'ith straw, 
Number a hundred forty-nine drad-pays. 
And thank Heaven for your anthmeiic. 

Davenant's Siege, aet iii. 

fDEAD-STAND. A dilemma ; a fix. 

I was at a dead stand in the cours of my fortunes, 
when it pleas'd God to nrovide me lately an employ- 
ment to Spain, whence I hope there may arise Imth 
repute and profit. HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

•fDEADLY. Dreadful ; very great ; ex- 
cessive. 

To the privy scale, where I signed a deadlff number of 
pardons, which do trouble me to get nothing by. 

Pepys' Diary, Dec., 1660. 
Now, sir, what great judges these are, and by what 
measures they proceeu; and how likely they are tii be 
very severe disceniers of what is worthy, and what is 
not, may be easilv seen by those deadly witty arts they 
make use of to dispHrage that holy profession. 

Eachard's Observations, 1671, p. 181. 

DEADEST, for deadest. A licentious 
superlative, from dead^ used as in the 
phrase *'dead of night," for the 
middle or depth of the night. It is, 
however, but awkwardly applied to 



the height or meridian of feasting, 
which surely has nothing dead in it. 

Sickness' pale hand 
Laid hold on thee, e%-*n in the dead'et ot fiastini,: 

Decker, Honest Wk^ O. PLTi^ 963^ 

tDEAF-MAN'S EAR. 

But his mawe must he capon-erambd each day. 
He must ere long be triple beneficed. 
Els with his tongue heebie thunderbolt tlie worU, 
And shake each peasant by his deafe-mMms ear*. 

The Relume firem Permattms, 1606l 

DEAL. Simply as a quantity, whether 
more or less. In modern language, 
it is either joined with greats or haa 
that epithet implied, without using 
it. 

All the ground that ther had a man might have 

bought u'ith a email deale d mon^. 

Ascham, Vuofk^ p. 93. 

fDEALTH. A portion, or division. 
From deal, to divide. 

Then know, Bellama, ainee thou aimst at weatth. 
Where Fortune has heston d her largest deaUk. 

Historie ofJlUno and BeUamM, 1«S8. 

DEAL-WINE. See Dele-wine. 

DEAR, adj. Expensive seems to have 
been its first sense, whence it was 
applied to anything highly valued or 
beloved ; and, as we much value what 
is our own, it obtained occasionally 
the meaning of a possessive. Such 
was probably the origin of a peculiar 
application of ^Xot, in Greek, as we 
find it in Homer, in many passages, 
where it is commonly rendered by 
the Latin possessive, suvs (fiXow rqp, 
II., A, 491, &c.; ^fXoF jrop, U., T, 
31 ; 9/Xa yovvad\ II., H, 271 ; and 
in many other passages). So also 
Shakespeare : 

Since my dear soul was mistreas of her ehoie^ 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal'd iUelf for thee. HamL, iii. 3. 

See Steevens on that passage. By 
another application of the original 
sense, it came also to mean high, 
excessive, or anything suporlatiTe, 
even superlatively bad. As here. 

So 1, made lame by fortune's dearest spite. 
Take all my oumfort of thy worth and tmtli. 

Sh. Sonnet, S7. 
Let us return 
And strain wliat other means ia left unto us 
At our dear peril. Ttman of J., ▼, 8. 

Would 1 had met my dearest foe in heav'n 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio. Haml., i, 3. 
You meet yonr dearest enemy in love» 
With all his hate about him. 

B. and Ft. Maid in the Mitk 
In dear employment. Bam, and Jnk, t, &. 

That is, very important. 

Put vonr known valours on so dear a bnsioeH^ 
And^iave no other second than the danger. 

B.Jon».(ktiL,i,^ 
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DEARLINO. A fondliDg diminutiTe 
of dear. So written by SpenRer, who 
chose to antiquate his language. His 
contemporaries used darling, which 
is still in use. 

DEARN, or DERNE. Lonely, melan- 
choly, solitary. Sax. 

By maiiv a deme and painfull perch 

Or Pericles the careful flcarch — 

la made, 8cc. Pericles, Pr. of Tgre, iii, Induction. 

Deame is the reading of the old 
quartos in the following passage of 
Lear, instead of 

If wolvea had at thy gate howl'd that stern time. 

It there stands. 

If wolves had at thy gate heard that deams time. 

LeoTt iii, 7< 

Here it seems to mean earnest : 

Who vminded with report of beauties pride, 
Unid>le to restrain his deme desire. 

Wars of Cyrus, 4to, sign. C S. 

In the old Scottish dialect it was used 
for secret, dark, and is so explained 
in the Glossary to Gawin Douglas's 
Virgil, and by bishop Percy in this 
passage of an old Scottish ballad : 

■r dem with thee bot gif I dale, 
Doubtle^ I am bot deid. 
' Eetiques, vol. ii, p. 76. 

/' dem, there means in secret. The 
word occurs frequently in the ballad. 
DEARNFUL. Melancholy. 

The birds of ill presase 
This luckless chance foretold 
By demful noise, &c. 

Spens. Mourning Mnse, 1. 177* 

DEARNLY. In a melancholy manner. 

Tliey heard a mefnll voice that dearmy cride, 

y a dolefull lay. 
Spens. ¥. €,11.1.35. 



With percing shriekes and many a dolefull lai 



Some explain it earnestly, but perhaps 
erroneously; it is rather severely, 
dreadfully, in the following passage : 

Seeking' adventures liard to exercise, 
Their puissance whylome full demly tryde. 

DEARTH. That this word origiually 
meant deamess, is evident, from the 
form of it. (Dearth from dear, as 
trueth from true, and ruth from rue, 
&c.) It has long been confined to 
mean chiefly scarcity of provisions, 
unless metaphorically applied to other 
subjects. Dr. Johnson considers it 
as having the original sense in the 
following passage, which would other- 
wise be tautology. 

But in the venty of extofanent, I take him to be a soul 
of great article ; and his infUsion of such dearth and 
rareness, as^ to uukt true diction of hiui, his senibbi- 
ble is his mirror. Haml., v, 3. 

He explains it thus : '* Dearth is dear- 



ness, value, price. And his internal 
qualities of such value and rarity." 
DEATH, with the article the prefixed, 
occurring in Matth., xv, 4, and Mark, 
vii, 10, in the common version of the 
New Testament, it has been thought 
that the death had been taken up as 
a scriptural phrase ; but the trans- 
lators could have no motive for intro- 
ducing such a phrase, had it not been 
already current ; and it is found in 
Chaucer, and other writers, prior to 
any established version. It was pro- 
bably, as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, only 
too literal a version of la mort. 

They were adradde of him as of the death. 

Cant. Tales, 607. 

It was latterly applied, more particu- 
larly, to death by judicial sentence; 
and in this way the translators of the 
Gospel have used it : 

He that corseth &ther and mother, let him die th9 
death. Loc. cit. 

Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too ; 
Other offenders we will pause upon. 1 Sen. IF, v, C. 

Redeem thy brother 
By yielding up ihy IkxIv to my will. 
Or else he must not only die the death. 
But tliy unkiudnesB, &c. Meas.for Meas., ii, 4. 

For I confess, 
I have descrv'd, when it so pleaseth yon. 
To die the death. Tancr. /- Gism., O. PI., it, 203. 

Instances, however, of other usage, 
are not wanting : 

The king is almost wounded to the death. 

And in the fortune of m^ lord your sou 

Prince Harry slain outright S Hen. IV, i, 1. 

1 bleed still, I am hurt tp the death. OthsU., ii, 3. 

I found not myself 
So far engng'd to hell, to prosecute 
To th* death whhi I had plotted. 

B. and Ft. Custom qf C, iii, 6. 

I*ld be torn in pieces 
With wild Hippolytus, nay prove the death, 
£very limb over, ere I'ld trust a woman. 

B. Jons. CatiUne, iv, 8. 

fDEATHFUL. Mortal, in opposition 
to deathless, immortal. 

That with a deathless goddess lay 
A deathjul man. Chapm.llom. H. to Venus. 

DEATH'S HEAD RING. By a strange 
inconsistency, similar to the metho- 
distical piety of Mrs. Cole in the 
Minor, the procuresses of Elizabeth's 
time wore usually a ring with a death's 
head upon it, and probably with the 
common motto, memento mori. 

As for their death (that of bawds) how can it be bad, 
since their wicke^ess is always before their eves, 
and a death*s-head most commonly on their middle 
finger P MarsUm*s Dutch Courtezan. 

Sell some of my cloaths to buy thee a death's head, 
and put upon thy middle finger; your least consider- 
ing bawds do so murh. Massinger's Old Law, iv, 1. 
As if I were a bawd, no ring pleases me but a death's 
hmd* Northward Hoe. 
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See Mr. S(eeven6*8 note od ihe word 
death* shead, in 2 Hen. IV, ii, 3, 
which passage aeems indeed to imply 
that the motto usually accompanied 
the de?ice : 

Do not tpeak like a dMlk^s-And; do not bid me re- 
member my end. 

DEATH'S MAN. An executioner. 

But, if you erer chance to have a child. 
Look ill his youth to Imve him ao cut off, 
Ai, deuthamen. you have rid this aweet v luui prince. 

S'ifm. h, r, 5. 
Vor who 10 baae would anch an office have 
Aa alanderona ieatktman to ao baae a alaref 

Skak. If ape o/Luer., SuppL, i, 6S8. 
Ill aend a deatkg-man with you. this ia he. 

D^^th tfJM. B. o/Huut., aig. I %, b. 

Also in K 3. 

If a reat can be among the monea 
Of dying wretches ; where each minute all 
Stand atiU. afraid to hear the demtks-wMm's call. 
_ _ Bromu, Brit. P., ii, S, p. «8. 

DEBASHED, for abashed. 

But sillie I, 
Daunted with presence of such niNJcstie, 
Fell proatimtc down, debaah'd with revi-rent ahame. 

JS'iccolSt Engl. El'uay Induction. 

DEBATE. Contention, discord, fight- 
ing. 

Each change of coarse ni\}ofnt8 the whole eatate, 

And leaves it thrall to mine by debate. 

^ , , ferrei ^- Porrei, O. PI., i. 123. 

Now, lords, if faeaT*n doth give succetsful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our Uoora, 

We wdl our youth lead ou to higher fields. 

2 lien. IV iv 4 

The dehate there mentioned was the 
rebellion. Mr. Todd properly ob- 
served, that dehate is nut now used of 
hostile contest. 
To DEBATE. To fight. 

Well could be tonniey, and in liala debate. 
m- 1 ,-. .^ , . '^f'«'- ^- C . n. i, «. 

ilns should be the pnmitive sense, as 
being nearest to the etymology, de- 
battre, Fr. 
DEBAUSH'D. The same as debashed, 
below ; debauched. 

Or I must take it else to say you're villBina, 
For all yourgoUeuooata, debaush'd, bnse viUaina. 
-^ w,« . -.^ ^- <""^ ^^- yalriitinian, iii. 2. 

DEBAUSHMENT, or DEBOSHMENT. 
Debauching, corruption of modesty. 

Here are the hcrida of that distemperature 

From whence these strange debaushmenU of our 

nymphes. 
And vile deluding of our shepheaids. springs. 

. , . . /^:?"'<^'' Q'teen'a Arcadia, i, 4, p. 888. 

A good nnons fellow, ttiut complies well with the 
deboekments of the time, and ia fit for it. 

XA1A1. .. L iv ^ . - Barle, Jfieroe., iTf. 

tAlthongh (he hea a of my youth did inforce me to 
aebauehments, as I have represented t*) you. yet even 
then I entertained thouglita of prcfeiment. 

tM?Tll?l ¥ m ^"""'' ^"'^'T ofFrancion, 1656. 

HJLBhLL, V, To conquer by war. This 
word, which Milton has used, was not 
introduced by him, but had been in 
use before. 



Mo better Spaaiah Obom med, for bU hta vmidrMi 

atrength. 
Whom Hcrciilei,froa out liia realne, MrIM ai the 

*«n«rt*». Warn. Alkum, b. ii. eh. 8. 

DEBOSHED. Formerly a common cor- 
ruption of debauched. 

Why thou debo$k*d fiah thou, waa there erer a man a 
cuward that hath drunk ao modi aack aa 1 to-day ? 
_ , IVaifhcaf , lii, 3. 

He a quoted for a moat perfidJom alare. 
With aU Uie apoto o' the world taz'd. and dekatk'd. 

Thy lady ia a amrvy lady 

And, though 1 never heard of her, a dekuk'd lad^, 
And thou a squire of low degree. 
^ ^ B. mtdFL Utile Fr. Umger, ii, 2. 

With anch a valiant diadpline ahe deatroy*d 
That ^iosA'tf prince. Bad Deaire. 

City Nigkt Cap, O. PL, li, SG. 

Used also metaphorically tor spoiled, 
dismantled, rendered unserviceable : 

Wonder I what can their arsenal spawn so faat f 
Laat year his barks and galliea were d*6oak*d; 
Thia apring they apnmt again. 

Fuimmt Am*., O. PL, vii, 608. 

Thus Cotgrave, " Desbaueher, to ife- 
bosh, marre, corrupt, spoyle, &c." 
Coles has to deboist also, as synony- 
mous. See also some of the examples 
in Mr. Steevens*s note on the passage 
cited from the Tempest. Sometinies 
also deboish. See Todd. 
tDKBTBOOK. A ledger. 

Hear. The Great Turk lovea no muatek. 
Cred. lAoe's he not so ? nor I. II hght tobacco 
With my sum-totals ; my debt-book* shall aole ^ 
Fyea at young Aiidrew'a wedding. 

Cartwngkrs Ordinary, 1631. 

To DECARD. To discard, to cast away 
a card out of a hand in playing. 

B. Doth your majeaty mark that ? 
You are the kine that alie is weary of. 
And my sister the oueen that he wUl cast fiway. 
Pk. Can Tou decora, madam f 
Ok. Hardly, but I muat do hurt 
Fk. But spare not any to confirm your nme. 
_ Dumb Kmgkt, O. PL, iv. 485. 

'\To DECEASE. To die. We still use 
the participle. 

Raign'd two and twenty yeerea, then did derwse 
„ ^^ Ttfyfor^i r*ri^, 1630. 

To DECK, V. To adorn. 

When I have dUl^d the aea with drops full salt. 
m\ • !• . Temp., i, 1. 

This line has occasioned many expla- 
nations and conjectural readings, 
which is the only reason for intro- 
ducing the word. Probably the true 
sense is that which is still common : 

When I have grac'd the aea with dropa, fcc. 

.^ DECK of cards. A pack. 

But. whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 
The king waa alily fmger'd from the deck. 

-rni « 1 < . , S Hem. FLv, \. 

I'll deal the cards, and cut you from the deck. 

nr 11 •*! 1. V . ^^^''i'^o/3forectaeke,ie09 
Well, if 1 chance but once to get the deck. 
To deal about and ahuffle as I would. 

SoUmus, Bmp. of ike IWto, 1638. 

in the following passage, a heap or 
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pile of ballads is so called, in allusion 
to a pack of cards : 

And, for a song, I have 
A paper-blnrrer, who on all occationi, 
For till times, and all seasons, hath such trinkets 
Beady in the deck. Mau. GuardioHf iii, 3. 

See Mr. Gifford'snote. 
fDECKING. An orDament. 

Actiemes: m. attires, ieekinfft^ ornaments for women. 

Cotffrave. 

fTo DECLINE. To turn aside. 

When feasts his heart might have dcelined. 
With which tliey welcom'd him. Chapman^ JL, v, 807. 

fTo DECORE. To adorn. 

Her wav'ring hair disparplinff flew apart 
In seemly shed; the rest with reckles art 
With maiiT-N cnrliog ring decor'd her faee, 
And gave ner glashie browes a greater grace. 

Du Bartas. 

To DECREW. To decrease. 

Sir Arthegali renew'd 
His fkrength still more, but she still more deerevo'd. 

Speiu. F. C . IV, vi, 18. 

fTo DECROWN. To deprive of the 
crown. 

Not only claims to be spiritnnl head of all Christians, 
bat also to have an imperial civil power over all kings 
and emperors, dethronmg and ^^toktmim^ princes with 
his foot as pleaseth him. 

misou*s Life of James 1, 1663. 

-fTo DEE. To die. A form used either 
for rhyme, or most frequently as a 
northern phrase. 

The suckling babes upon their mothers knee, 
His crucll cDkt-throats made them all to dee. 

Du Bartas. 
Cm. Heaven blisse us, and give us leave to dee first. 
Caa he be so unkaind, to scorn me su ? Wch*s me. 

Brome's Northern Lass. 
Com. I wo' not go to't. nor I mun not go to't, 

For love, nor yet for fee : 
For I am a maid, and will be a maid, 

And a good one till I dee. Ibid. 

DEED OF SAYING. An obscure ex- 
pression used by Shakespeare to ex- 
press "the doing of what has been 
said." 

Promising is the very air o' the time; it opens t'le 
eyes of expectation ; performance is ever the duller 
for his ac( ; and, but in the plaiticr and simpler kind 
of people, the deed of saying is quite out (if use. 

TimoH of A., V, S. 

This is fully confirmed by a passage 
cited from Hamlet : 

As he, in his particular act and place, 

May give his saying, deed. Act i, sc. 8. 

See the note on the former passage, 
f DEEPE. Dieppe, in France. Hall. 

You shall see a dapper Jacke, that hath been but once 
at Deepe, wring his face round nl>out »» a man wuuld 
stiiri' up a mustard-pot, and tnlke En;;lifih througli 
the tcctti. Nush, Pierce l*euilesse, 1692. 

DEER. Used in the following passage 
for wild animals in general. 

But mice and rats, and such small deer. 
Have beeu Tom's food for seven long year. 

Lear, iii, 4. 

The reading has been questioned, and 
altered to ffeer, and cheer ; but is con- 



firmed by the original passage of the 
ballad, entitled Sir Bevis of South- 
ampton, of which it is a parody : 

Rattes and niycr, and such smal ders, 
W^os his meate that seven yerfc. 

It was probably used rather for the 
sake of the rhyme, than as any estab- 
lished sense of the word. 
To DEFAIL. To prove defective, he- 
failler^ Fr. 

Which to withstand I boldly enter thus. 
And will defail, or else prove recreant. 

Dnmh Knight, O. PI., iv, 439. 

To DEFALK. To cut off. Defalco, Lat. 

And doe not see how much they must defalks 
Of their accounts, to make them eree with ours. 

Daniel, Philotas, p. 195. 
|And to the end, that the policie wisely begun he 
might bjr qiiicke dispatch make safe, out of the seven- 
teene dales provision of come which the souldiors as 
they marched for« ard in their expedition carried on 
their neckes, he defalked a portion, and layed up la 
the same holds. 

Holland's Jmwuanus MareelUnns, 1609. 

DEFAME, «. Ill fame, dishonour. 

Feast-findinff minstrels tuning mv defame. 
Will tie the nearers to attend eacn line. 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 

Sh. Rape ofLucreee, Suppl., i, 621. 
But of the dede throughout the lyfe the shame 
Endures, defacing you with fold defame. 

Ld. Surrey's Poems, cd. 1717, p. 254. 

Used also by Spenser, and others. 

See Todd. 

Also reproach, defamation : 

He wanne more dishonour by defame, then he obtained 
honor by dignity of consull. North's Plul., p. 499. 
The love 1 liorc to Lucilla was colde water, the love 
I owe Camilla, hot tire: the first was ended with 
defame, the last must begin with deiith. 

Euph. Ena., N 4. 
Have I committed anie fact worthie either of death or 
defame? thou canst not reckon what. Ibid., P 3. 

DEFAMOUS. Conveying defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee added that there was a kuighte that spake 
defamous words of liim. Holinsh., vol. ii, Kk 1. 

DEFEASANCE. Defeat. As a law 
term it is still in use. See Todd. 

Being arrived where that champion stout 
After his foes defeasance did remaine. 

Sp. F. Q., I, xii, 12. 

To DEFEAT. To disfigure, or change 
the features. 

Follow thou these wars ; defeat thy favour with an 
usurped beard. 0th., i, S. 

That is, disfigure thy countenance. 
DE F EAT U RE. Alteration of features, 
deformity. 

What ruins are in me that can be found 
By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures. My deoiyed fair (beauty) 
A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

Com.ofE.,\\,\. 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 

Ibid., V. I. 
To mingle beauty with inflrmities 
And pure perfection with impure defeature. 

Sh. Venus and Adonis, Suppl., {, 439. 
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Also defeat ! 

The ineqiulitT of oar poirer will yidd no 
NoUimg but lOM in their drfralnn. 

B. .1 Fl. TkUrry mti TUoi., \, 8. 

fDErECT. Imperfect. 

Where thoa^ their aenice wu defect ud lame, 
Th* Almiffhtiea mercy did accept the Mme. 

Taylor's Workn,\9S0, 

fib DEFECT. To damage; to in- 
jure. 

Who iit will nv m, men may mvch raspect; 
But yet, my loro, none cau my life defeet. 

TnmMeM o^ Qmmim Elixabttk, 16S9. 

tDEFECTION. A falling off. 

On a diMooiae of necromancy, the marqaeas thns 
delivered litmaelf, that as none can be aciiolars in a 
Bchool, and not be aobject to the matter thereof, 
10 none can studr and put in practise the circles 
and art of magick, nithout committing a horrible 
defection finm God. 

Apothegwu (^tkc Barl of Wonester, 1M9. 

fDEFECTlOUS, or DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient, imperfect. 

Perchance in some one defc^iotu peece, we may And 
a blemish. Sydtuy** JnoJottyfor Foetiy. 

Yet in truth it is rery defectnoMS in the circumstances, 
which grieves me, because it miffht not remaine as an 
exact modell of all tragedies. Tar it is faultie both in 
pUce and time, the two ne^^essarie tfbmpanlons of all 
corooral actions. Ibid, 

DEFENGED, part., for defended, or 
rather fortified ; applied to cities. 
It occurs four or five times in the 
public version of the Bible, but the 
word commonly used there is fenced, 
which appears much more frequently. 
It is cited also from Fairfax, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. See Todd's 
Johnson. 

f This Gospell with invincible courage, with rare con- 
stancy, with hole xeale, she hath maintainei in her 
owne countries without change, and d^tmced against 
all kingdomes that sought change. 

Julie's Eupkues and kii Bngland. 

2b DEFEND. To forbid. Be/endre, ¥r. 

Wlien Hike your favour; for God defend the lute 
^ouid be like the case. Muck Jdo, ii, 1. 

It has been so interpreted in the 
following passage, but there it is not 
so clear : 

And heaven dsfend your good souls, that yon think 

I will your serious and great business scanty 

For she is witif me. Otk.. L 8. 

And I defend 
AU meltinK Joints and fingers (that's my bargain), 
I do drf€ni\m any tiling like action. 

B. Jont. DeviPs an An, i. 4. 
Great Jove d^end the mischiefes now at hand. 

Ferrex and Forrex, O. PL, i, 129. 

This usage has been exemplified from 
various authors, and some much later ; 
but is now relinquished. See John- 
son, Defend, 4. Defence has been 
similarly used. 
DEFIANCE. Refusal, rejection. 

ttkevajd^anee: 
Die, perish I might but my bending down 
Bflpneve thee fimn thy fate, it dkonld proceed. 

Meat, for Mi., iii, 1. 



DEFLY, for Dbrlt, which see. 
DEFT. Neat, dexterous,, elegant 

For their knowledgo is only of things preacBt, qnicUy 
iublimod with the deft file of time. 

Z«jVM,0.PL,T,I7a. 
He said I were a d^\am. Brom^e Nortkem Xms. 

The following is a purposed corrup- 
tion of the word deftest: 

Yea. marry, that's Uie ^le$t wav. Mmek Jdo, iv. i. 
A pretty court leg, and a i^, dnpper personage. 

CftopsMM, Jtfisjr &§, i, L 
tThere be was aware of a deft jcnmg man. 
As ever walk'd on the way. 

Bokin HoodmUUt eonnm SemHeL 

DEFTLY. Neatly, dexterously. Spenser 
has written it dejffly and dejiy. 

Come, high or low, 

Thvself and office deftfy show. Jfacft., iv, 1. 

lM(/y deck'd with all costly jewels, like puppets. 

Beekive cf BomiA Ck, Z S. 
And perching deftly on a ouaking spray, 
Nye tyr'd herself to make ner hearer stay. 

Brown^s Bnt. Faei^ ii, S, p. 02. 

5b DEFY. To reject, refuse, or re- 
nounce. 

Mo, I def^ all covnsd. all redress. £. Jok», ui, 4. 

AU studies here I solemaly defy, 

Save how to gall and pinch this BoUngtntdw. 

\Hem.ir,i,S. 
Vain pleasures I abhor, all things defy. 
That teach not to desrair, or how to die. 

fbur Frenticet of L,, O. PL, vi, 475. 
Foole I savd the pagan, I thy gift d^e^ 
But use tny fortune as it doth befall. 

Snene. F. q.,VL,yx^,%^. 

DEGENDER, o. To degenerate. A 
word peculiar to Spenser. 

So that next offspiiug of the Maker's love, 

Kext tu Himself m gunrious degree 

Degenderinff to hate, fell from above 

Through pride. Hymne to S§a». Loee, L 93. 

IbDEHORT. To dissuade. Dekoriar, 
Lat. 

I will write down to th' country, to dekori 

Tlie gentry from coming hither, letters 

or strange dire news. Tke Hit*, O. FL, viii. 488. 

Both this and dehortation are rattier 
affected than obsolete ; and have been 
used by authors of various times. 
DEJECT. Dejected, in a low state. 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretdied. 
That suck'd the honey of his music vows. 

Haad^ iii, 1. 
What can be a more deject spirit in a man, than to lay 
his hands under every one's horses' feet, to do hina 
service, as thou dost B.4rFl.Loot^9Cnn,^\. 

fDELAYED. Diluted. 

Vinum dilntum, lymphatum. vdo^f. Yin tremp<. 
Wine delayed and mixed with water. NomencUtor. 

DELE-WINE. Said to be a species of 
Rhenish; certainly a foreign wine, 
but I know not whence named, unless 
it was imported at Deal, and then it 
should be spelt accordingly. But 
Ben Jonson, who was a correct man, 
spelt it thus : 

Do not look for Faracdsus' man among them, thai he 



promised yon out of white bread and 

Mms^, iff Mercury Fimdie., ni, SS53, Giff. 
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Where Ikal » d backnfge, and what •tzange wmes 

else 
Still flow. SkirUfs LaJbi cf FUanre. 

A DELF, DELFT, or DELVE. From 
the SazoD delfan^ to dig. A quarry, 
ditch, or channel. It is only a dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

Before their floving channels are detected 

Some iesKf delfl$, the fountain's bottom somnding. 

Draw ont the baser streams the springs annoying. 

Fist. Furple lA., iu. 13. 
The deUt would be so flown with waters, that no gins 
or macninea could suffice to keep them dry. 

Bay on Creatum. 

Sec Delvk 
tDELICATEi A delicacy. 

Come, eome, m^ to? ely fair, and let us tiy 
These rural deheaUt; where thou and I 
May melt in private flamea, and fear no stander by. 

DELICES. Delights. Delices^Fr, It 
must be observed, that Spenser always 
uses it as of three syllables. 

And now he has pour'd out his ydle mind 

In daintr delien and lavish joys. F. Q., II, v. 98 

See also IV, x, 6. 

It is seldom found in other authors ; 
but Mr. Todd has produced an in- 
stance from a modern prose writer, 
who probably meant only to ornament 
his style with a French word. 
fDELIClOUSNESS. Luxury, extra- 
vagance. 

Further now to drive away all superfluity and de- 
liaousneu, and to root out utterly desire to ;;et and 
gather, he made another third law for eating and 
drinking. Norlh't PUUarch, Lffotrgiu. 

DELIGHTED is used occasionally by 
Shakespeare for delightful, or causing 
delight ; delighted in. 

And, noble signtor. 
If virtue no ieUghted beauty lack. 
Tour aon-in-law is far more fair than black. 

(?<A.,i,8. 
Whom best I lore, I cross, to make my gift 
Hie more delay'd, delighted. Cymh., t, 4. 

This therefore is the interpretation of 
the following passage, which has so 
much exercised the critics : 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fieir floods, or to reside 
In thrilling ttguxoM of thick ribbed ice. 

Meat, for if., iii, 1. 

fDELIGHTSOMELY, adv. With de- 
light. 

Yet hinghed delightsomelg. Chapm. Horn. II., ii, 886. 

DELlTEa. Active, nimble. Skinner 

.says, perhaps for delivered, as being 

prompt, and ready for delivery or use ; 

but it is from delivre, old Fr., in the 

same sense. See Cotgrave. 

Having dioaen bis sokliers, of nimble, leane, and 
ddiwr men. Holineh , vol. i, n 8, coL I. 

All of than being tall, qoicke, and deliver peraons. 

iiK4., ToLiifCccS. 



With eollars they be yok*d to prove the arm at 

length, 
like bulls set head to head with mere deU'ver 

strength. Drajft. Poljfolb., Song 1, p. Mi. 

tBrave archers, and deliver men, since nor before so 

good: 
Those tooke from rich to give the poore, and manned 

Bobiu Hood. IFaraer^t Albums BnglatuL 

fDELIYBR. The challenge of the 
highwayman. 

UntiU some booty doth aproach him nye. 
To whom a loude deliver he shall crye, 
Usinge such trickes till he to Tvbume goej 
Yet this not all, I will not leave him soe. 

The New Metamay hosts, 1800, MS. 

fib DELIVER. To state, to express 
oneself, to deliver a message. 

Who sent Olivares to accompanv hmi back to the 
prince, where he kneeld and kisd nia hand, and iin|rd 
nis thighs, and deliverd how unmeasurably giad hia 
Catholic majesty was of his coming. 

HoioeU^s Familiar Letters, 18S0. 

DELIYERLY, adv. Neatly, adroiUy. 

Swim with your bodies. 
And carry it sweetly and deU'verlv. 

B.i'Fl.Tioo Noble r.,m,B. 

tDELIVERNESS. Activity. 

But after hee had made choise of a eomj^ie very 
lighUy appointed, such as for lively vigour ana 
delivemesse of bodie snrpaassd all others, with them 
hee went tuorth. 

HoUaad^s Jmmianns MeureelUiuts, 1800. 

DELIVERY. Activity. 

But the duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. 

WbttOH, 

In a passage inadvertently cited by 
Mr. Todd from Sidney, it is, in fact, 
used only in the common sense, as 
the context plainly shows : 

Deliver that strenzth more nimbly, or become the 
delivery more graoerully. 

fDELL. A cant term often met with 
in old writers. 

I>ells, are young bucksom wenches, ripe, and prone to 
vencry, but have not yet been debaucii'd. 

J)untom*s Ladiss Dictiaiutry, 1894. 

fDELUCITATE. 

Deluntatina Flora's painted hide, 
Bedeemea Arion from the honsry wolfe, 
Ajid with conglutinating hauan^ pride. 
Threw Pander in the damb'd Venetian gnlfe. 

Taylor's Wc^es, 1830. 

DELVE, «. A ditch, or dell. The verb 
to delve, or dig, is hardly obsolete ; 
this substantive has long been so. 
Spenser has it frequently. 

Guyon finds Mammon in a delve 
Sunning his treasure hore. 

Spens. F. Q., II, vii, Arg. 

Ben Jonson also has used. it. See 
Todd. It is evidently the origin of 
Delf, above. 
DEM BAN, V. The original sense of 
this word is certainly to behave, or 
conduct one's self; whence demea^ 
nour, carriage or behaviour: and in 
my opinion, the use of it in the sense 
of to lessen or disgrace the person, b 
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altogether a corruption, suggested by 
the syllable mean. But a compound, 
signifying to make mean, would 
properly be to betnean, not demean. 
br. Doddridge, therefore, whom Mr. 
Todd cites as authority, must be con- 
sidered as having fallen into a common 
error. In the passage from Shake- 
speare, behave makes equally good 
sense. 

Now ont of doubt A.ntipbolls ii mad. 
Else he would ne^'er so demean himself. 

Com. Errori, iv, 3. 

The change should be resisted, be- 
cause its tendency is to introduce 
confusion ; and the corruption is 
growing common. 
DEMEAN, s. Behaviour, demennous. 

Of all the rile ieme^me^ and usage bad. 

Spms. F. Q., VI, ri, 18. 
All kind aad courtcoiUf and of sweet drmeane. 

lAf1y*t Worn, in the Moon, C S. 

fDEMENCY. Madness. Occurs in 
the play of Timon, ed. Dyce, p. 32. 

DEMERIT was formerly synonymous 
with merit, and that sense was more 
classical than the contrary, which has 
since prevailed, demereo beiug even 
stronger than mereo. 

Besides, if thinp go well, 
OpiDion, tbat su sticks un Marcius, shall 
Of his demrrits rob Comiuius. Cor.y i, 1. 

My drmerilt 
liay speak unboiinetted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have rcach'd. OthfUo, i, S. 

We have heard so much of vonr demeritg. 
That 'twere injustice not to cherisii you. 

Shirley'* Humorous Courtier. 

Our present sense of the word comes 
from the French, and both appear to 
have been upon the change about the 
time of Elizabeth. See Cotgrave, in 
Demerite. 
fDEMIT. To dismiss. 

Let us here demit one Bpider and ten Si\w. 

Heywood's Spider and Flie, 1556. 

DEMOGORGON. A formidable deitv, 
by some supposed to be the grandsire 
of all the gods ; made known to 
modern poets, Italian and English, by 
the account of Boccace, in his Genea- 
logia Deorum. Bentley on Milton 
(Par. L., ii, 96.5) says contemptuously, 
"Boccace, I suppose, was the first 
that invented this silly word Demo- 
fforff(m** But it was mentioned by 
Ltttatius, or Lactantius Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statins. All the learning 
ou the subject is accumulated in 



Heyne^s OpuscuUi Academica, torn, iii, 
Prol. 17. He supposes it derived 
from Demiurffus, and drawn from the 
Oriental systems of magic. The irery 
mention of this deity's name was said 
to be tremendons, wherefore Lacati 
and Statius only allude to it. See 
Jortin. on Spenser, F. Q., I, i, 37. 
Spenser also says of Night, 

lltou wast begot in Demogoryom^a hall. 
And saw'st the secrets of the world unmade. 

F. «.. 1, T. 22- 

He is mentioned also in Locrine, 

Sh. Suppl., ii, 199. 

Ben Jonson, apparently with the same 

notion that Dr. Bentley afterwards 

took up, calls him '* Boccace's Demo- 

gorgon" 

Boccace's LemogorgoHy thousands more. 

All abstract hddlea of our store. Jlek., ii, 1. 

Tasso, in imitation of Statius, has 
alluded to this awful name without 
mentioning it. The passage is thus 
rendered by Fairfax : 

I have not yet forgot, for want of use. 
What dreadful terms belong this sacred feat ; 

liy tongue, if still your stubborn hearts refuse, 
lliat BO much dreuded name can stiU repeat, 

Which beard, grent Dis cannot himself excuse. 
But hither run from his eternal seat ; 

great and fearful 1 ^more he would have said. 

But that he saw the sturdy sprites obey'd. 

Fairf. Ttuw^ xiii, 10. 

DEMURE, r. To look demurely. 
Perhaps peculiar to Shakespeare. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modest eves. 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no lionour 
Demnrihg u|H)n me. Jnt. and d^ iv, 13w 

DEMURELY, adv,, for eolemnly. Also 
peculiar to him. 

The hand of death hath raughl him. 
Hark how the drums demurely wake the sleepers. 

Ant, and CL, iv, 9. 

tDEMICASTOR. A sort of hat. 

Nor shall any hats, called demy-ea*tors, be henceforth 
made to be sold here ; but, as they are demanded lu 
foreign parts, they may be exported beyond sea. 

Andenon's Origin of Camwurce 

fDEMI-LANCE. *A light horseman, 
armed with a lance, auswering to our 
lancer. 

I^anccarii. Les lances. The demylanees. NomeHclat>.r. 

DEN. A word of no signification, 
occurring in the phrase" good den. 
which is a mere corruption of go(Hl 
e'eUy for good evening. This saluta- 
tion was used by our ancestors as 
soon as noon was past, after which 
time, good morrow, or good day, was 
esteemed improper. This fully appears 
from this passage in Romeo and 
Juliet : 
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Ifmne. God ye good moirov, gentlemen. 
Merc, God ye good iem, fiur meuUewonuB. 

Upon being thus corrected, the Nurse 
asks, Whether it is good den? that is, 
whether the time is come for using 
that expression rather than the other ? 
to which Mercutio replies, that it is ; 
for that the dial now points the hour 
of noon, ii, 4. "God ye good den** 
is a contraction of " God give you 
a good evening.*' 

God-dig you deny is a further corrup- 
tion of the same, and is put into the 
mouth of Costard, in Love's L. L., 
iv, 1. It arose perhaps ouly from a 
hasty pronunciation of God you good 
den. We now wish good morning till 
dinner time, though the dinner is put 
off to supper time. 
To DENAY, for to deny. 

If York have ill demean'd himself in Fnincr, 
Then let him be denaw*d the regentship. 

8ir«i.r/,i,8. 

The above is the reading of the first 
folio; the modern' editions read 
deny^d. 

And none be left that pilgrims micht denajf 
lb aec Christ's tomb, and promis'a rows to pay. 

Fairf. TaM.X 28. 
I never ought that they desir'd ienaied. 

Full often as I dnist, I hare assay'd 

With humble words, the princess to require 
To name the man, which she hath so denayd^ 
That it abaah'd me further to require. 

Tanct. and Gum., O. Fl., ii, 189. 
Let tribute be appeased and so stayed, 
Aud let not wonted feulty be denayed. 

1st Fart qfJeroH., 0. FL, iii, 100. 

DBNAY,*. Denial. 

To her in haste ; give her this jewel ; say. 
My love can give no place, bide no dimay. 

T»el.N.,\i,A. 

DENTIE. Scarce. Perhaps corrupted 
from dainty. 

For horses in that region are but </«n/i>. 
But elephanta and camels they have plentie. 

Harr. Jriost., xzxviii, 29. 
Caps, candlesticks, and bowls of stones most Jentie, 
Qt pxvcious substance, and of sundrie hue. 

Ibid., xliii, 126. 

f DENTIZE. To change the teeth. 

Thev tell a tale of the old countess of Desmond, who 
lived until she was seven score years old ; that slie 
did dentiu twice or thrice, casting her old teeth, and 
others coming in their place. 

BaeeH*s Natural History, cent, viii, sect, 7&&. 

fToDENUDATE. To strip. 

Who ruined have Evanders stock and state, 

And strongly did th' Arcadians denudate 

Of all their arms P Virgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

fJh DENY. To refuse. 

I clearly do denv 
To yield my wife, but all her wealth I'll render wil- 
linely. Chapman, Horn. II., vii, 303. 

My lorcC for to denyc mv soveraignes bountie, 
iVere to drop precious st<»ie8 into the heapes 
Wbence they first came. Play of Sir Thomas Mors, 



\To DEPART. To separate, or divide. 

Right worshipful], understanding how like Scilirus the 
Scythians fagot vou are all so tied togither with the 
brotherly bond or amitie, that no diiision or dissention 
can depart you. Lodge, Wits Miserie, 1696. 

DEPART, «• Departure, or going 
away. 

But, how cam'st thou by this ring P at my depart 
I gave this unto Julia. Tioo Gent., v, 4. 

Tidtnn, as swifUy as the posts could run. 
Were Drought me of your loss, and his depart. 

3 Hen. VI, ii, 1. 
My lords, I had in charge 
At my depart from Spain, this enibassaee. 

Jeronymo, 1st part, 0. PL, iii, 76. 

DEPARTING, or DEPARTURE. Part- 
ing, or separation. 

A deadly groan like life and death's departing. 

3 Hen. FI, ii, 6. 

Where the quartos read, 

like life aud death's departure. 

Still it is not very good sense; for 
what is the separation of life and 
death T 
7h DEPART WITH. To part with, 
to give up. 

John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willin^y (20par/cJ lotM apart. K.John,u,Z. 
Speak what yon hat. that time is yours ; my right 
1 liHve departed with. B. Jons. Dev. an Au, i, 4. 

Faith, sir, I can hardly i«paW with ready monev. 

B.Jons. Every Man out of a., iv, 7. 
I may depart with little while 1 live ; 
Something 1 may cast to you, not much. 

S. ( Fl. Two Noble K., ii, 1. 
The feloe shewed himselfe as lothe to depart with any 
money, as if Dic^nes had said, 8co. 

Vdall, Jpophth., fol. 94, & 

In many other modes of usage, also, 
to depart was synonymous with to 
part. In the office of Marriage, iu 
our Liturgy, the form originally stood 
" till death us depart,*^ exactly as in 
the following quotation, but now 
altered to *'till death us do part,^* 
See Todd. 

Aye, 'till death us depart, love. 

Mis. ofinf Marriape, 0. PI., v, 14. 
it 'mong my poor neighbours. 
To speakyuur laigess. B. Jons. Sad Shep., ii, 6. 



I have departit it 'mong my poor neighbours, 
speak yuur laigess. B. Jons. Sad Shi 
To weet the cause of so uncomely fray. 



And to depart them if so be he may. 

Sftens. F. ^., VI, u, 4. 
The world shall not depart us 'till wee die. 

Bob. B. ofHuntingd., D 1. 

fTo DEPELL. To drive away, to 
rebut. 

And where my metre is ryme dogreU, 

The effect of the whvch no wise man wyl depell. 

Horde's Introduction of Knowledge, n. d. 

DEPENDANCE, or DEPENDENCY. 
The term for the subject of a quarrel 
when duels were first in vogue; 
meaning, as it seems, the affair de- 
pending. The punctilios established 
by Garanza, and followed by the 
coxcombs of the age, are a subject of 
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constant ridicule to our early dra- 
matic writers. See particularly As 
you like it, ▼, 4, and Ben Jonson's 
Devil is an Ass, iti, 3. 

The buUnado 1 a most proper and aniBcient depend- 
mmeet warnuited by Uie nreat Caranxa. 

B. Jons. St. M. in his B., i, S. 
Your high offora 
Taaght by Uie maaten of dependeudes, 
ThHt by compQundintr differencea 'tween othcra, 
Supply their own neceiaitiea, with me 
'Wuf never cany't. B /- Ft. Eld. Bro., r, 1 . 

Yon will not find there 
Yonr martera of dependencies, to take up 
A drunken brawl. Massing. Maid of Hon., i, 1. 

This office, of master of dependencies, 
Meercraft pretends to have formed 
into a regular court, in the play of 
the DenPs an Ass, above cited. 
The prosecution and termination of a 
dependance are very humorously re- 
presented by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
m the fifth act of Love's Pilgrimage, 
the conclusion of which is 

Why here ia a dependnnee ended. 
ft • ft • ft 

My love, what mt yon ? Could Caranaa himaelf 
Ctfry a buaineas better. Scene laat. 

fDEPOPULACY, Depopulation. A 
word used by Chapman (Horn. Ba- 
trach.) 

Mara aniwered : Jove, neither ahe nor I, 
With both our aida, can keep depopnUuy 
From off the froga. 

tib DEPRAVE. To traduce, or vilify. 

My heart is in ray mind's strife sad. 
When IVoy (out nf her much distress she and her 

friends have had 
By thy procurement) doth deprave thy noblesse in 

mine ears. CAopnum, Hom. II., vi, 660. 

fDEPULSORY. Deprecatory. 

And forsaking his couch or pallet that lay upon the 
very trround (as bein^ riaen when it was now midnight) 
in ntakinir supplication and prayer unto the gods by 
the meanes of certaine deputsone sacrifices. 

Holland's Jmntianus Marccllinut, 1609. 

To DERACINATE, v. To root up. 

While that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savue'ry. Hen. V, v, 2. 
Divert, and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fizure. Tro. and Cr., i, S. 

fDERBY-ALE. Apparently a choice ale 
in Elizabeth's time. Sir Lionel Rash, 
in Greene's Tu Quoque, says, 

I have sent my daujchter this morning as far as 
Pinilico to fetch a draught of Derbjf ale, that it may 
fetch a colour in her cheeka. 

fDERISORY. Derisive. The term is 
used in a pamphlet dated 1646, Brit. 
Bibl., i, 309. 

DERNE, adj. Secret. From the Saxon 
dyrnan, to hide. So Tyrwhitt ex- 
plains it in Chaucer ; and so it may 
mean in the following passage : 



Who, womided with report of beamties prid^ 
Unable to reatiaine hia deme deaire. 

Tyag. ^ WanofCffrms; apud CapelL 

But its derivatives are differently 
applied by Spenser and others. 

tHe may th* entrusted shaft out let 
With demer maime and winged tayle in hearts blood 
aet. A Herrings TngU, 1598. 

[It was even in Elizabeth's time an 
almost obsolete word.J 

tMrrlin him depid to an heme, 
And to him told tales deme. 

Artkovr and Merlin, p 44 

To DERNE, 0. n. To hide one's self, 
to skulk. 

But look how soon they heard of Holofenie 
Their oouraca tpiail'd, and they began to deme. 

Hwiaon [Dii Bartas], m EngL Pom., dted by 
G. Mason. 

DERNFUL, as used by Spenser, or his 
friend, L. Bryskett, seems to mean 
dismal, or sad. 

The birds of ill presage this Incklesae change foretold 
By demfall noise. Tkes^Us, v. 8S. 

Todd's Spenser, viii, p. 7Q, 
DERNLY, adv. Sadly, or mournfully, 
in the first of the following passages ; 
severely, rather, in the second. 

Had not the ladie, which by him stood bound, 

Demly unto her called to abstain 

From doing him to die. Spens. F. Q., Ill, xii, S4. 

Seeking adventures hard, to exei-cise 

Their puissance, whilom full d«mly tried. 

F. q.. Ill, i, 14^ 
DEROGATE, adj,, for derogated, de- 
graded, degenerated. 

J)ry up in her the organs of increaae, 

And from her deroaate body never spring 

A babe to honour uer. Letw, i, 4. 

DEROGATELY, adv. With derogation. 

That I should 
Once name yon derogately, when to sound yonr name 
It not concem'd me. Ant. and CI., ii, 2. 

DERRICK) The name of the common 
hangman, at the time when some of 
our old plays were produced. 

Pox o' the fortune-teller! Would J>erricklaA been 
his fortune seven years ago !— to cross my love thus. 
Puritan, iv, 1, SuppL to Sh., ii, 60i2. 
He rides circuit with the devil, and Derrick must be 
his host, and Tybome the inne at which he will lifrht, 

Belman ofLond., 1616. 

It is asserted in an old ballad, that he 
had been condemned for a rape, and 
was saved by the earl of Essex : 

Derick, thou know'st at Coles I sav'd 

Thy life lost for a rape there done. 
Where thou tlivself canst teatifie 

Tiiiue owne Land three and twen^ hune. 
Ballad, entitled. Upon the Earle of Essex Jtis Deati, 

Speaking of thieves condemned to be 
hanged, Gayton says. 

And a father all *iieae have, Beriek, or his BQcceseor, 
and the mother of the grand family, Maria Sciss- 
Marsupia, (Moll Cutpurse) Who is seUIJom troubled at 
the loas of any of them, having many, and to spare. 

Festiwms NoUs, p. ISO. 

It seems therefore that in 1650, when 
those Noles were published. Derrick 
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vns dead. Prom this wight was 
formed the mock name of Derrick' 
iastroes, in Healy*s Discovery of a 
New World. 

This is inhabited onljr with seijeants, beadles, deputy- 
coiutables, and Demck-jaslroes. 

Explained in the margin, " Hangmen, 
and other execntioners." P. 174. 
DERRING-DO. Deeds of arms, warlike 
enterprise. Literally daring deed. 

for erer, who in dcrring-do were dread. 
The lofty verse of hem was loved aye. 

Spens, Skep. Kal., Sept^ 66. 

Hence also derring-doere^ for warlike 
heroes, by the same author. F. Q., 
IV, ii, 38. See Todd. Spenser has 
also derring for contention, in his 
Eclogue of December. 
PESCANT, e. What is now called 
variation in music. The altering the 
movement and manner of an air by 
additional notes and ornaments, with- 
out changing the subject ; which has 
been well defined to be musical para- 
phrase. The subject thus varied, was 
called the plain song, or ground. 
See Plain-song, and Fbick-song. 

Good faith, sir, all the ladies in the coorte do plainly 

report, 
That without mention of them yoa can make no 

sporte: 
They axe yonr playne song to sing detcant npon. 

DavuM amf Pitkias, O. Fl., i, 18S. 
Lingna, thon strih'st too much upon one string. 
Thy tedious plain-sonx grates my tender cars. 
lang. 'Tis plain indeed, for Trutb no descant needs, 
Una's her name, she cannot be divided. 

Linffua, 0. PI., v, 119. 

Metaphorically, a discourse formed on 
a certain theme, like variations on a 
musical air : 

And look yoa get a pray V-book in yonr hand. 
And stand between two churchmen, ((ood my lord, 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant. 

Bick. m, iii. 7. 

See Ground. 
To DESCANT, from the above. To 
make division or variation on any 
particular subject. Originally ac- 
cented like the noun from which il 
was formed ; but now mixed with the 
class of verbs regularly accented on 
the last syllable, and in that form not 
obsolete. See Elements of Orthoepy, 
p. 164. 

~ Unless to spy my shadow in the son, 
And descant on my own deformity. 

Rich, m, i, 1. 
Cam'st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me. 
To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict ? 

Milton, Sams. Agon., 1S27. 

T6 DESCBIYE. To describe. 



Let her by proofe of that which she has (yide 

For her own breast, this mother's joy descrive. 

, . Spens.>.Q.,Yl, in, 21, 

A mirror make likewise of me thou maist, 

If thou my life, and dealings, wilt descrive. 

Mirr.for Maa.y Caracalla, p. 174 
For who can liveUer desertve me than I mvselfe ? 

Chaloner's Morus Snc, A 9. 

tDESCRY. To give notice of; to dis- 
cover. 

The same the snnne espied. 

To Vulcan it descried. The play of Timon. 

fDESlRE, in the sense of regret. Lat. 
desideriiim. 

And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 
or their kind manager. Ckamn. iZ., xvii, 880. 

tDESIREFUL. Eager. 

Eved and praysd Armida past the while 
Through the desirefuU troupes, nnd wist it well. 

Godfrey o/BuUoigne, 1594. 

fTo DESPEND. To expend. 

Som noble men in Spain can despend 50000Z. 

Howell's AmiUar Letters, 1650. 

A DESSE. A desk ; and of the same 
origin, viz., disch. Germ, for a table. 

And next to her sate goodly Shamefastnesse, 

Ne ever durst her eyes from ground upreare, 
Ne ever once did look up from her desse. 

Softens. F. Q., IV, x, 60. 

The word was used by Chaucer, but 
not quite in the same sense. See 
Todd. 
To DETERMINATE. To end, to bring 
to a conclusion. 

The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. Rick. II, i, 3. 

The adjective determinate is also used 
by Shidcespeare in the sense of con" 
eluded : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. Sonnet 87. 

To DETRACT. Sometimes used in the 
sense of to avoid ; from detredo, Lat., 
and therefore more properly to de^ 
trect, 

Wherenpon the French fleete made towardes the 

!Enj;lish men, who mynding not to detract the battel, 

shfl^ly encounter their enimies. 

HoUnsk., vnL, ii, B b 7. 

Which thing when Theages perceived that Cnemoa 

did detract he said to him. 

Coldock^s Heliodorus, D S. 
Do not detreeti you know th' authority 
Is mine, and I will exercise it swiftly. 
If you provoke me. B. Jons. Ifev Inn, li, A. 

Detrect is here the old reading. 

fThe Danes hearing that the Scottes were come, 
detracted no time, but foorthwith prepared to give 
batUyle. Hoiinsked, 1677. 

The DEVIL RIDES ON A FIDDLE- 
STICK. A proverbial expression, 
apparently meant to express anything 
new, unexpected, and strange. 

Heigh, heighl the Devil rides upon afiddlestieks 
what's the matter? 1 tien. IT, ii, 4. 

This is said on the sudden interruption 
of the Hostess by the arrival of the 
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Sheriff. In the following passage it 
is applied to a strange fantastic 
humour of the principal character : 

I must go see him presently. 
For this is such a giK ;— fur cerUiii, gcmleHCB, 
Thefitnd ride* on a fidJlfslick. 

id Grnt. I think so. 

B. k}- Fl. Humorous Ueut.f ir, S. 

It is imperfectly given here : 

The devil ridrs. I think. 

B. S- Fl Hit. at tft. W., \, p. S49. 

tDEVIL'S- PATERNOSTER, to say. 
To grumble. 

2>. Whftt drrilh pater noster is this he is snyin]; ? what 
would he? what saist thou honest man? Is niT 
brother at band P Terence in bngliih, 1614. 

tDEVAST. To destroy, lay waste. 

Whoea that which cklls 

With horrid terrour and such affrightments, 

As when skath fires devout our vUmxcs ? 

Sampson's Tow Breaker, 18S4. 

DEVOR, for devoir. Duly. 

But I was chieflv bent to poets' fainotw art, 
To them with aU my detror I mv studie did convert. 

Tmrberville's Poenu, il 5. 

tDEVOTORING. Adulterous. 

What a devotoring rogue this is i He would have l>eeii 
at both. The Wizard^ a Play, l&U). 

fTb DEVOW. To devote. 

The besieged, who were a picked number of valiant 
men. and furnished with store everie way, could by 
no allurements be induced to yeeld, but as making full 
account either to win the victorie, or derow and bet>ike 
themselves to be consumed with the ashes of their 
countrey, withstood their enemies. 

Holland's AnuMunns MarceUHnns, 1609. 

fDEUZAN. A species of apple. 

Nor is it ev'ry apple I desire. 
Nor that wiiicb pleases ev'ry palate best ; 

*Tis not tlie lasting deutan I require, 
Nor yet the red-cheek'd queening I request. 

Quarters Emblems. 

fDEXTERICAL. Dexterous. 

Divine Plato afflrraes, that those have most dexterical 
wits, who are wont to be stird up with a heavenly 
Airy. Optiek Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

DIABLO. The devil ; an exclamation. 
The Spanish name for that personage. 

Who's that that rings the bell ? Diablo, ho ! 

The town will rise. Otkell., ii, 8. 

Ihahlo I what passions call yon these ? 

Bdw. II, 0. PL, ii, 336. 

DIACLETES. An imaginary precious 
atone, thus described : 

For as the precious stone diacletes, though it have 
many rare and excellent soveraignties in it, yet loseth 
them all, if it be put in a dead man's mouth. 

Braitk. Engl, Gent., p. 278. 

This, I believe, is a remarkable in- 
stance of a practice, if not invented, 
at least most used by Lyly, in his 
Euphues and other works, that of 
imagining a natural object^ animate 
or inanimate, and ascribing to it certain 
curious properties, merely for the sake 
of introducing it into a simile or 
. illustration. Instances might be given 
' to a considerable extent. Sometimes 



they were content with giving imagi- 
nary properties to real objects, bat nut 
always. 
To DIAPER, V. To variejgate, or adorn 
with figures, like diaper. From 
diapre, a French heraldic term, which 
Du Cange derives from diasperus, io 
low Latin, for a very fine sort of 
cloth. 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along. 
And diapred lyke the disccriord mead. 

«, . Sp^^. Bpitkal, L SO. 

Wiiose locks, in snarins; nets, werr like the raycs 
Wherewith the sun doth diaper the seas. 

Brotcn's Fast., B, I, song i, p. 17. 
I went alone to take one of all the other fr^iaat 
flowers that diapred this vidley. 

Greene*s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, B 2. 

DIBBLE. A gardener's setting stick, 
usually made of part of the handle of 
a spade, cut to a point. The word is 
ST ill in use among gardeners. 

Ill not put 
The dibble in the earth to set one slip of then. 

% Wlnt. 7 iv 3. 
Throuf h ennninic, with Hbbte. rake, mattoek, and spade. 
By line and by level triai garden is mnde. 

Tusser, Marches Husbandry, p. 70. 

DICH. Apparently a corruption of do 
it, or may it do. 

Much good dick thy good heart, Apemantns. 

Tim. jiiJL, i, 2. 

Though this has the appearance of 
being a familiar and colloquial form, 
it has not been met with elsewhere ; 
which is a circumstance rather extra- 
ordinary. Nor is it known to be pro- 
vincial. 
fDICK-A-TUESDAY. The name of a 
hobgoblin, coupled in the following 
line with Will-o'th-wisp. It lias not 
been met with elsewhere. 

Ghosts, hobgobliBS, WiU.wiih-wispe, or Didte-a- 
Tuesday. Sampson's Vom Brmker, 1636. 

DICKER. The quantity of ten, of any 
commodity ; as a dicker of hides was 
ten hides, a dicker of iron ten bars. 
See Fragm. Antiq., p. 192. Probably 
from deccu, Lat. 

Behold, said Pas, a whole dieter of wit 
^_ - ^ . Pembr. j/re., p. S9S. 

tI have spent bat a groat ; a penny for my two jades, 
a penny to the poor, a penny pot of ale, and a penny 
cake for my man and me, a (Ueier of cowhides cost 
me. Heyvood, First P. of King Ed. IF, i&JO. 

DICKON, or DICCON. A famihar form 
of the name Richard. Thus in the 
old rhyme against Richard the Third : 

Jockv of Norfolk be not too hold. 

For biekon thy master is bom^t and soML 

Bich. Ill, V, S. 

One of the cbamctera in GammeK 
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Gnrton's Needle is Diccon, the Bediem. 
O. PI., vol. ii. 
DIDDEST. The second person of did, 
the pret. of do ; now only used in 
the contracted form didst. 

And thou, Post hum us, thnt diddest set up 
My diBobedifnce ')$aiiifti tiie king my fHther. 

Cvitih.y iii, 4. 
That I sliall lire, and tell hioi to hia teeth 
Thos diddrtt tliou. UanU., iv, 7. 

It is somewhat strange that this ori- 
ginal form does not more frequently 
occur. 
'f DIE. To die in the paiuj to die in the 
attempt to do a thin^. 

Amongst whom were a t. BL women, wlioly bent to 
revenue the viUanies done to theyr persons by the 
Romaina, or to die in the pnyne. Holituhed, lo77. 

fDIEGO, DON. A popular name for 
a Spaniard. See Webster's Works, 
ii. 298. 

Next fullowea one, wboae lines aloft doe raise 
Don Coriat, chiefe IHego of our dales. 
To praise thy booke. or thee, he knowes not whether, 
It makes him study to praise both, or neither. 

Taylor' i Workes, 1630. 
The method 1 purpose to use, shall be, first to expose 
your fettlta (I do not mean all), for that were as Diego 
said of the poor of )tis parish. All the parish. 

Clifford's Notes upon Drydeny 1687. 

The phrase was similarly used by the 
French writers of the same age. 

C'est 1^ qu'on d61ib^rera 

Comment la France (ni^rira, 

£t non point en vos cont^rences 

De dangereuses consequences, 

£t dont le seignor don Diego 

A tir6 d'^tranges ergo. 

Les Courriers de la Fronde^^d. Morean, i, 67. 

DIET. To take diet, to be under a 
regimen for a disease, which anciently 
was cured by severe discipline of that 
kind. 

To weep like a yonng wench that had buri^ her 
giandam ; to fast, like one that takes diet. 

Two Gait., ii, 1. 
Priscua had tone the diet all the wliile. 

fpringes to catch Woodcocks, a Collect of Epigr.A^Xifi. 
ore the heavens, I look as pale ever since as u I had 
ta^en the diet this spring. 

Marston's What you will, iii. 1, Juc. Dr , ii. 343. 

See Tub-fast. 
t DIET- BAG. 

Some physitians being mett together to consult about 
a patient, itt was concluded a dift bagg should bee 
made for him, for w^hich thev ndvisd msmy ingredients, 
and some would have had more; and one merrily 
interpoad, as wiser than the rest, and bid them putt 
in a haycock, and then to bee sure hee would have 
enough. War^s Diary. 

fDIET-BREAD. A sort of sweet cake, 
for making which we find the follow- 
ing directions iu the receipt books of 
the 1 7th cent. 

How to make line diet-bread. — Take a pound of fine 
flower twice or thrice drest, and 1 pound and a quarter 
of fine sugar finely beaten, and take seven new laid 
effgs, and put away the yolk of 1 df them and beat 
toem very well, and put 4 or 6 spoonfuls of rose-water 
amongst them, and then put them in an alablastcr or 



marble mortar, and then put in the flower and sugar 
by degrees, and beat it or pound it for the space of 
8 hours until it be ptTfectlv white, and then put in au 
ounce of carraway'Seed, tnen butter your pktes or 
sawcers, and put m of every one, and so put them 
into the ovm : If you will have a alasa and ire on the 
top, > ou must wash it with a feather, and then sti-ew 
sugar very finely beaten on the top before you put it 
into the oven. 

tDlET-DRlNK. A sort of medicine. 

The SO of Aprill, Wednesday, a.m. at 60 past 9, I 
began first to tak my diet drinke, and that night my 
tlirote begun to be sore. Forman's Diary, 

fDIFFERING. Angry. 

His differing fury. Chapm. 11., ix, 643. 

DIFFICILE. Difficult. Lat. 

No matter so difficile for num to find out, 

No business so aangerous, no person so stowt, fcc. 

h'ew Custome, O. PI, i, 379. 
Hard or difficile be those thyngcs that be goodlv or 
honest. Tacerner's Adagies, 1) 6. 

This word was once common. See 
Todd. 
fDIFFICULTLY. With difficulty. 

They nourisli much, but difficultly digest, and their 
uouhshment is very bad, because they Uiemselrea 
are nounslied iu marshes. 

* Faasenger (^ Bcnvennto, 1613. 

To DIFFIDE. To distrust. Diffido, 

Lat. 

For this word, which Dryden haa 

used, but which was common in older 

authors, see Todd. 
DIFFUSED. Wild, irregular, confused. 

l/Ct them from forth a saw-pit rush at once. 

With some diffused song. Mer. W. W., iv, 4. 

To swearinff, and stem looks, diffused attire. 

And ev'ry thing tlmt seems uiintitural. Hen. V, 9. 



To swearing, and stem looks, diffused attire, 
ng " 
I have seen an Eiiglish gentleman so diffused in hia 



suits, his doublet being for the weare of Castile, hia 
hose for Venice, 8tc. Greeners Farewell to Folic. 

So Kent, in Lear, i, 4, talks of diffusa 
xTig his speech, that is, making it so 
disordered that it may be disguised. 
DIFFUSEDLY. Irregularly, wildly, 
neglectful of dress. 

Think upon love, wliich makes all creatures handsome. 
Seemly tor eye-sight ; go not so diffiisedly. 
There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit yon. 

B. ^ Fl. Nice Valour, act iii. 

Tlie stage direction immediately pre- 
ceding this speech, and describing 
the person to whom it is addressed, 
explains fully what is meant by going 
diffusedly: " Musick. Enter the pas- 
sionate Cousin, rudely and carelessly 
apparerd, unbrac'd and untruss'd." 
fDIGESTURE. Digestion. 

And fnrther, his migesty professed, that were he to 
invite the devil to a dinner, he should have these 
tlirf e dishes. I. a pig. S. a pole of Img, and mustard, 
and 3. a jiipe of tobacco for diqesture. 

Apothegms o/ ITi/iy James, 1069, p. 4. 

To DIGIIT. To deck, dress, or pre- 
pare ; to put on. 

Soon after them, all dauncing in a row. 

The comely virgins came, with girlands dight. 

Spens. F. Q., I, xii. 6. 
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The sucni of death vpoa Che prince appear, 

Faiff. Tuao, r, SS. 

Milton hft» used the word : 

storied « indova ricltiT ^r^A/. /I fnumw 
♦Aad as for the rknth of my fad'ca. Hen. Ckmahc putt 
it to a •hemniiii to ditkt, and he anid the cloih aad 
ran awsv ; aad yet a/ter Hm. mctt with hin, and 
■art him be lett in the coontre. till he founde lewerte 
to aDsvcr at the GiUabail for the cloth. 

FlmmfUm Corrapomdemee, p. 36 

DI6NE. or DYGNK. Worthy. 

Make cheer much ^i^iM.jrond Robert. 

Ordinary, O. PI., 1, S36. 
All the waride antreraaHy offreth roe, daie by dale, fu 
dearer and more ikgmt ncnftcca than tbein are. 

CkAlotur^M Morut Emeom^ K S. 

To DIGRESS. To deviate, or differ. 
This word and digression are now 
only applied to the arrangement of 
matter in disconrse. Thus the meta- 

{>horical sense has supplanted the 
iteral. 

Hiy noble ihape ia hot a fonn in wax, 
Digremmp from the Taloor of a man^ 

JUm. ami Jul., iii, 8. 

Tin's is Johnson's 4th sense, and is 
rightly said to be no longer in use. 
DIGRESSION. Deviation. 

I wiU hare that mbject newly writ o*er, that I may 
ciample my digremom by lome mightr precedent. 

lope's L. L., U S. 
Then my dtgrestum ia ao rile and bate. 
That it will live cnjnraTen in my ftire. 

Skakt. Bape of Lucrfce. Sappl., i, 485. 

DILLINO. The same as darling (dear- 
ling), a favorite; but used rather 
for the female, and seems to be a 
kind of fondling diminutive. Min- 
ahew explains it a wanton, bat there 
is nothing in its origin to convey that 
meaning, even if, with him, we de* 
rived it from difi^o. 

Whilst the birds billinc 
£arh one with hii dilltma 
The thickets aliU filUng 
With amoroos notes. 



Dravt. Nymphal,^ S, p. 14^. 
doth bear, the diiUng of her 



Polvolh.j song S. 



Saint Hdlen's name 

mother. 
To make up the match with my eldest (]aughter,1ny 
wife's diltiM, whom she longs to call madam. 

£utw. Hoe, 0. PL. ir, 906. 

DIMBLE. The same as dingle, that is, 
a narrow valley between two steep 
hills. 

Within a busby diwhle she dotb dwell, 

Down in a pit, o'exgruwn with bmkes and briars. 

B, Jons. Sad Shtpk., ii, 8. 

Mr. Sympson thought it necessary to 
change the word to dingle, against 
the testimony of all the copies ; but 
dimble has been found in several pas- 
sages of Drayton : 

And satyxei that in slacles and f^mie dimhles dwell. 

Folijfott., song %, p. 690. 




And&aaiimllr 

Dingle is still in nse. 
DIMIMITIYES appear to be used, in 
the following passage by Shakespeare^ 
for very small pieces of money : 

Most moostcr-like be Aewn. 
For poorest iiaMw/iaa. to doaa. Jmi.mmdCUj€,\fi. 

Capell reads, "for doits," whiefa woold 
explain the former word; "/brdolte*' 
is the original reading, which has 
been changed as above. 
To DING. To strike violently down, 
to da^h. 

Brought in a fresh sapply of halbcrdien. 
Which paanch'd his hane. and Smfd htm ti» tlbc 
gnmnd. ^■tii Trmf^ O. R., in, I33w 

Tlie hellish prince, grim Ptvto, with his maee 
Dma down my soul to helL BmiOe efJitmxm, D A. 
Is ding'd to hell, and rvHarea eat his heart. 



Tliis while ovr noble km^ 
His broad swnnl brandiahiM; 
Down the Frsach host did Sm§. 

Drmgt. Rallmd ^Jfimc^ p. 1380. 

tThe butchers axe (like great Alcidea bai) 
Dimgs deadly downe tea thoaaand tbowsand flat. 

Tkf law's Warka, 1C30. 
tit stor'd with onions, llga, and garlick. 
With scraps of bread, it knows no fhre like; 
For these the neigfaboora do not swagger. 
Nor hnff, and iiay, and draw the dagser. 

Foot JMta, 17(9. 

tDING-DING. A term of endearment. 

Loe, heere I oome a woing my Sng, £af, 

Loe, heere we come a suing my darUng, 

Loe, heere I come a praying, to bide-a, bidc-a. 

Tragedy o/A^mm, 1631. 

DING-THBIFT. A spendthrift; one 
who dings or drives away thrift, that 
is prudence and economy. 

No, bat beeanse the £ng-lkrift now is poore, ■ 
And knowes not ahere i* th' world to borrow more. 

Serriek, Works, p. Ib6. 

And in Wit's Bedlam, 1617> the ding- 
thrift and the miser are satirised for 
their opposite extremes of character. 
fDlNNEllLY, adj. Appertaining to 
dinner, attending upon dinner. 

A gent, itf her m^esties priri>chamher oonming to a 
merrv recorder of London, about some state anairr, 
met him by chance in the street going to dinner to 
the lord maior, and proiferred to deurer him his 



eucharge, bat the dinnerly ofRcer was so hasty on his 
way that he refused to heare him, poaating him orer 
to another seaacm. tlie gent, notwithstanding still 
urged him to audience, without discorering eitiier 
who he a'as or what he would. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, amdFkma€S. 16U. 

DINNER-TIME. The proper hour for 
dinner is laid down by Thomas Cogan, 
a physician, in a book entitled the 
Haven of Health, printed in 1584. It 
is curious to observe how far we have 
since departed from the rule* 
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When fonrc honrcs bee past After breake&Bt, a man 
may safely take his dinner, and the most convenient 
tune fur dinner is about elipfn of the clocke before 
noone. The usuall time for dinner in the universities 
is at eleavcH, or else where about uuon. Chap. 311. 

So old Merrythought, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, says, 

I never came into my dining room, but at eleven and 
six o'clock; I found excellent meat and drink on the 
table. Km. of B, Fe*t., i, 8. 

It. soon became later: 

Or if our mrals would, every twelve and teven^ 
Observe due hours. Mayne*t Amor. War. 

In another old play, the hours are 
laid out exactly from six : 

Jl. What hour is 't, LoUioP 

Lol. ToMvards belly hour, sir. 

Al. Dinner time? thou niean'st twelve o'clock. 

lal. Yes, sir, fur every part has Ids hour ; we wake at 

six, and look about us, that's eye-hour; at seven we 

should pray, that's knee-linur; at eight walk, that's 

leg-hour; at nine gather flowers, and pluck a rose, 

that's nose hour; at ten w^ drink, that's mouth-hour; 

at eleven, hiy about us for victuals, that's hand-hour ; 

at twelve go to dinner, that's belly-hour. 

MiddUton /■ Rowl. Changding. 

It is odd enough tliat no breakfast 
hour is introduced ! 
tDIOGORICAL. 

Aijuarius joyn'd with Pisces, in firrae league. 
With remons and vindictive Hrgumen:s, 
That pulvcnz'd the king of diamonds, 
And with a diogoricaU relapse, 
Squeaz'd through the sindi-rs of a butterflve. 

Taylor's Worses, 1630. 

tDIRECTORY. Among the Roman 
Catholics, was the title of the book 
containing the systematical list of sins 
to be inquired into at confession. 

The bush upon his chin,1[1ike a carv'd story. 

In a box knot) cut bv the Directory ; 

Madams confession fianging at his ear, 

Wire-drawn through all the questions, how and where ; 

Each circumstance, so in the hearing felt. 

That when his ears are cropt, he'l count them gelt. 

Cleaveland't Poems, 1651. 
From these generalls she descended to the repetition 
of his particiilnr crimes in snch open tearms, as hud 
he been in the humour to have gone presently to con- 
fession, he needed no better Directory, than her tunguc 
to instruct him what he had to accuse himself of 
before the priest. Comical History ofFraucion, 1655. 

DIREMPT. Divided. 

Bodotria and Glota have sundry passages into the lea, 
and are clearly dirempt one from the other. ^ 

Stow's Annals, A 2. 

The substantive diremption also oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE. A solemn service in the 
Romish church, being a hymn begin- 
ning, " Dirige gressus raeos." 

Their diriges, their trentals, and their shrift 3. 

Spens. Mother Hub., 454. 

It occurs also in Chaucer; and the 
verse demands it here, though not so 
printed in the first edition. Hence, 
probably, our dirge, though it has 
been disputed ; and the hymn dirige 
was not exactly a dirge. Yet any 



other etymology is more forced. For 
the doubts on the subject, see Todd. 
It occurs in old English Missals. 

Mattins, and mass, and evensong, and placebo, and 
Mngg, and commendation, and mattins of our Lady 
M-ere ordained of sinful men, to be sung with hijrll 
m^'^i'firr m , , ^^^cl^f. of Prelates, c. h. 

To DIRK. To darken. 

Thy waste hi^^ncss but cumbers the ground 
And dirks the beauty of my blossoms round'. 

To DISABLE. To disgrace by bad 
report or censure. 

You think my tongue may prove your enemy. 
And. though restrain'd. sometimes out of a bravery. 
May take a licence to disable ye. 

fDISACQUAINTED. ''BrX^'offfrim 
acquaintance. 

Tis held a symptom of approaching danger, 
Wlien disacguatnted sense becomes a stranger 
And takes no knowledge of an o!d disease. 
.-rvTn.*-RTx^*^^ .- QwurMs Bmblems. 

tDISANKER. To raise the anchor. 

Sixe gallyes tliev disanker from the isle 
Cald desert, and their barke incompasse round. 
-rvTo. * «T^.^,«,«,«-/'*V'^'^* ^<""« Bntaniea, 1609. 

DISAPPOINTED ; that is, unappointed, 
not appointed or prepared. See 
Appointed. This is the uniform 
reading of the old copies in the famous 
line of Hamlet : 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd. Earn., i, 5. 

DISARD, 8. See Dizard. 
fDISASTER. For disastrous. 

Right worthy duke, whose vict'ries ever shone 
Through clouds of envv and disaster change. 
j-TNvei * TTr>.,,,,*T«, ^^'^<^^90*tk to the WaU, 1618. 

tDISAUGMENT. To diminish. 

There should I And that everlasting treasure. 
Which force deprives not, fortune disauaments not. 
#*T -*>*<<. r^ . -.T,^^* — Qitarlers BmbUms. 

To DISCANDY. To melt away from 
the state of being candied, like sugar, 
or anything of that kind. 

That spaniel'd me at heels, to M-honi I gave 

Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 

On blossoming Ca-siir; and this pine is bark'd 

That overt(.pp'd them all. Ant. /• CI., iv, 10. 

In the above passage, the confusion 
of metaphor is so great, that the 
^'spanieVd me at heels" is, as a single 
expression, a very plausible one, in- 
stead of panneVd, the old reading. 
It is to be wished that something 
could be suggested in the place of 
those four words, which might appear 
to lead to the subsequent idea of 
discandyivg. Hearts that spanieVd 
Antony at the heels, melting their 
sweets upon Cflesar, forms a master- 
piece of incongruity, which, amidst 
the natural, though rapid transitions 

16 
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of Antony's pMtionate state, we should 
not expect to find. 

In an earlier passage of the same 
play, diseandying has been well pro- 
posed, instead of dUcandering, a word 
quite unintelligible. The idea i«, that 
as the stones of the hail melted, or 
dUcandiedy a person should die for 
each. First herself, then her son 
Csesarion, tben her Egyptian servants. 

Till by degrees, the mcmory'of my m'omb. 

Together with my brave Egyptians a'l. 

By the diMcmmdyinf of this pelleted storm. 

Lie grareleM. Jni. «Md CI, iii, 11. 

The whole passage is obscure, but 
seems to admit of no better solution ; 
nor of any, without such a change. 
Uneandied is nsed in the same manner: 

my petition w«a 
Set down in iee. which by hot greefe nncoMdiei, 
Melts into drops. lUUk. Two Nob. Jiwak, i, — 



fDISCENDENCY. Descent. 



The Uoody wd auMtanll art afbri* 

His inmbwd thon^ts firesh cause of duamitmiim^. 




followers. ' Tk» Pattenitr qf Ben9«nuU>, 1613 

fDISCERNANCE. Discernment. 

Thouicli sometimes it may so fall out, that a man will 
sabm'tt himsclte to fieminine judgement, yet in this 
case he clearely manifeBteth. tliat rither he hath but 
a blinde discernance, or that in witedome he is infe- 
rionr to a woman. Passenger qf Benvenuto, 1612. 

To DISCIPLE. To exercise with dis- 
cipline. Accented on the first ; whence 
easily contracted to Displb. 

That better were in vertues discipledj 

Then witJi vaine poemcs weeds to hare their fency fed. 

To DISCLOSE. To hatch. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are diselos*d, 

Haml., T. 1. 



Urst they ben eges, and after they ben disclosed, 
haukes ; and commonly goshankes ben disclosed as 
soone as the choughes. Book of Huntynge, ^-c, bl. 1. 



fDISCOLOURED. Variegated ; divers- 
coloured. 

Menesthins was one 
Tliat ever wore discoloured arms. 

Chapm. /!., zvi, 159 

fDISCONFORMABLE. Non-conform- 
ing. 

Assuring them, that as long as they are disamJbrmeAU 
in relidon to us, thev cannot be but half mv subjects, 
be ab^ to do but half service, and I shall want the 
bMt half of them, which is their souls. 

ITilsoH's Life ofJetmes /, 165S. 

DISCONTENT, «. Used as malcontent, 
a discontented person. 

To fnce the parmrnt of rebellion 

With some tine colour that may please the eye 

Of fickle cliangeUugfl, and poor discontents. 

1 Hen. IF, v, 1, 
What ! phay 1 well the free-breatli'd discontent f 

MalcontenU O. PL, iv, 26. 
tYet when the king his first sounes death records, 
In his resolved thoughts it breeds relenting, 



Htfwoots TrcH* Britmmmy IflOS. 

fDISCORDANOB. Disagreement. 

But for that there is suche AtcordoMmee and varnb^ 
reporte amongest writers. HoHuaktd, 1»77. 

tDISCOVER. To uncover; to unmai^k. 

Tliis done, they discover, i. r., unmask. 

Decker's Wkore efBrnkgUm, WH. 
The balle chambers seillede with the beste parte of 
the edifices is covered with leade ; whether the kingts 

Sleasure is we shall discoeer the same or not, wc^be 
csierouse to be certifiede by this bcinger. 

Wrigktfs Monastic LetUn, p. 1G9. 

fDISCOYERY. A declaration. 

Then covenant and take oath 
th my diseetery. Che^m. 11., i, ?> 

fDISCRASB. To distemper. 

So they, when God bath bestowra their bodies vpen 
them, as gorgeous palaces or mansion houses whertio 
the mioa may dwell with pleasure voA delight, do 
first, by this eviU demeanour, shake and diseruse thnu, 
and then being altogether carelesse of repairing them, 
do suffer them to run to destruction. 

Barrough's Method cfPhy^k, 1624. 

f DISCRASIE. A distempered condition. 

Gr. hvaKpaaia, 

8o we may not unfitly say, that the inveloped ana 
deformed night of ignorance (for the want of that 
celestial nosee teipsum) begets two mia-shucn nuo* 
sters (which as the sepia's inky humonr, ooe make 
turbulent the cfarvstallineet fountain in man) Soeia- 
talgia and Psychaigia, the one the disermsie of the 
bodv, the other tlie maladie and distempentnre ai the 
sottfe. Oplick Glasse </ Humors, 1639. 

tDlSCREPANT. Dissimilar. 

As our degrees are in order distant. 

So the degrees of our strenEths are ^RnrepmU. 

Hegwood's Spider and Plie, lSd6. 

To DISCURE. To discover. Singu- 
larly so used hy Spenser. See Todd. 

1 will, if please vou it diseure, asaay 

To ease you of that ilL F. Q, 

Only a change of the original word, 
discover, diseouer, diseure. Spenser 
has elsewhere used discoure, to rhyme 
with powre. 

Or other ghastly spectacle diamay'd. 
That secretly he saw, yet n'ote dtseours, 

/l Q..UI,iii,SO. 

DISEASE. Uneasiness, trouble, dis- 
content. 

For by no means the high bank he could sease. 
But labour'd long in th&deep ford with vain disease, 

Spens. F. Q., UI, v, 19. 
First lean thine aged back against mine arm. 
And, in that ease, I'll tell you my disease. 

lHen,rT,xUi. 
Reserv'd a place in the mid'st for the sacrifioers, 
without all tumult and disease. 

Underwoods Hefiodons, R 6. 

To DISEASE, for to make uneasy. 

Fie, fie, tliat for my private discontent 
I should diseau a mend, and be a trouble 
To the whole house. 

fFoman killed vilk Kindness, O. PI.. viL 

Also for to disturb, or awaken : 

But, brother, hye thee to the ships, and Idomen 
disease. Ciapwtan's Ihady 6. 

And any sleeper, when he wished diseased. 

lbid„Odgss.,n. 
f Many that would hare eone that way so much lovnd 
him that they were lotn to disease him, but went 
another way. Armin^ NeU tfNiiuues, 160ft. 
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Di:SEDO£D. Deprived of the keenness 
of appetite, satiated. 

And I eiieve myKlf 
To think, vhen thou sualt be iisedgcd bj her 
That DOW thou tir'at on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang*!! by me. Cymh.^ iii, 4. 

See to Tire. 
^To DISESTEEM. To despise. 

Tlien let what I propound no wonder aeeme. 
Though dotiiiK Wi new truthes do iu-esttenu. 

Scot's PkihMfikie, 1616. 

tDISFRANK. To set free from the 
franky or place in which an animal 
was confined for feeding. 

Intending to dit/rank an ore-growne boare. 

Hisiorie of Albino amd Bellamy, 1638^ p. 131. 

tDISFURNlSH. To deprive. See 
Chapman's Homer, 11., ii, 525. 

I am a thing disfitmish'd of all merit. Munnger. 

-fTo DISGARBAGB. To take out the 
entrails. 

R. I tlianke yon sir. In winter time ther are exeeHent, 
lo tiiey be fat and qnickely roasted, without dit- 
garlMgtng of tliem. Peutatger ^Bm^cmnto^ 1612. 

To DISGEST. Sometimes used for 
digest. 

For though you should like it to-day, perhaps your- 
•eivn know not how you should ditgett it to-morrow. 

B. ^ Fl. Prol. to Woman Hater. 
Could not leame to disgest, that the mnn which they 
so long had used to maske their owne appetites 
■boidd now be the reducer of them into order. 

Pembr. -rfrc, p. 120. 
I hare set yon dowue one or two examples ^o try how 
ye can disgest the maner of the devise. 

Puttenk., u, 11 

It Still subsists in the mouths of the 
vulgar. 
tDISGLORY, s. Dishonour. 

Jgt. Yes; so that your talke and Jeasting be not to 
the dxsglorie of God's name, oar hurt to your neigh- 
bour, you maye. 

Nortkbrooke^i Treatise against Dicing, 1577- 

fDISGRACES. Acts of unkindness. 

The interchange continnally of favours and disgraces. 

Bacon, Kmmj 86. 

fDISOUlSED. Intoxicated. 

The sailors and the shipmen all. 
Through foul excess of wine. 
Were so disguised ttai on the sea 
They shoved themselves like swine. 

The Garland ofDeUgkt. 
Of the two last I was told a tale, that Arminius 
meetixig Baudius one day eUsgnis^d with drink f where- 
with he would be often), he told him. Tu, Baudl, dede- 
coras nostram academiam. £t tu, Arminl, nostram 
rchgionem. HovxWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

-fDlSSH. To lay in one^s dish, to lay to 
his charge. 

Tlie' manifold examples that commonly are alledged, 
to deterre men Arom finishing such works as have 
bene left unperfect by notable nrtificers in all sciences, 
could not mnke me stride ; howbeit perchance they 
may be laid in my dish. I know there be many yonx 
gentlemen, and oUiers, whose gift this way, so mucu 
excelledi my pooreabilitie, that tiiere is no comparison 
hetwcene tiicm. Phaei^s Virgil, 1600. 

f DISH-CATCH. A rack for dishes. 

My dish-catch, cupboards, boards, and bed, 
Aud all I have when we are wed. 

ComictA Dialogue between two Country Lovers. 



To DISHABIT. To remoTe from ite 
habitation. 

Those atones from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited. K, John, ii, 1. 

Dishabited is also used for unin- 
habifed, or in want of inhabitants : 

The dishabited towns afford tiiem [the Irish poor] 
roosting. Carew's Cornwall. 

See Todd, to whom we are indebted 
for this second instance. 
DISLEAL. Disloyal, dishonorable. 
From lealy Fr. 

IHsUall knight, whose coward corage chose 
To wxeake itself on beast all innoceut. 

Spens. F. Q., II, v, 6. 

fDISHEART. For dishearten. 

Have I not seen the Britaina — 

Bond, What? 

Oir. Duhearted. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

tDlSHONESTED. Disgraced. 

To choose rather to die in defence of theyr countrey 
and auucient liberties, than by cowardize to save a 
dishonested lyfe. HoUnshsd, 1677. 

tToDlSLADE. To unlade. 

- ^geons ful-fraught gullies are disfaded. 

Heywood*s Troia BritaMea, 1609. 

fDlSLANDER. Slander. 

Master ehamberlain hath authority to send or com- 
mand any apprentice to the Counter for their offences: 
and if their offences be great, as in dealing their 
masters houses by vicious living, or offending his 
matter by theft, or dislander, or such like, then to 
command him to Newgate. Calthrop's Reports, 1670. 

T) DISLIMN. From to limuy for to 
sketch in colours. To unpaint, to 
obliterate what was before limned. 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 

The rack dislimns; and makes it indistinct 

As water is in water. Ant. and CI., iv, 2. 

That is, '* the movement of the clouds 
(see Rack) destroys the appearance 
which before represented a horse.'* 
fTo DIS LIVE. Is used by Chapman 
for to deprive of life. 

Telemachus disUved Amphimedon. Odgtt^ xzii. 

fTo DISMATCH. To render unworthy 
of comparison ? 

Thou Inppy witnes of my happy watches, 
Blush not cmy book) nor think it thee dismatehes. 

DuBartas, 

DISME. Properly a tenth, French, but 
used in the following passage for the 
number ten, so many tens: 

Let Helen go; 
Since the first sword was drawn about th's question, 
Every tithe soul, 'monest many thousand dtsmes. 
Hath been as dear as Helen. TV. /- Cr., ii, 2. 

It was usually applied to the tax of a 
tenth : 

So that there was levied, a'hat of the disme, and 
by the devotion of the people, 8cc. 

Holinshed in Rich. II 

DISNATURED. Deprived of natural 
affection. 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live 
And be a thwart disuatur'd torment to her. 

Lear, i, 4. 
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I un not BO dunatvred a man. 

Or so ill borne to diseateem her love. 

DameV* Hymen's Triu$iiph, Work*, 6 g 8. 

fDISNOBLE. Ignoble. 

This Maximintu, after he had bealowed lome meane 
atudie in the liberall iciences, and become a disnobU 
adTocat and dcfendor or causes, when he bad also 
governed Coraica and Sardinia likewise, rulrd Thuscia. 
Hollands Jmrnianus MarccHinut, 16U9. 

To DISPARKLE, properly dis^arkle. 
To scatter abroad, disperse, or divide. 
See to Spabkle. 

And if it had so happened, he would easilj have dU- 
parckUd the assembly sent to this new kins. 

Comittey Hist. 6y Danet, X 8. 
The bmte of this act inctfntinenily was ditparkUd 
almost thronghoat the region of Itniy. 

Palace of Pleasure, vol. ii, S 1. 
tThe gallants his followers, whom feare had disperkled, 
cryed out onto him on both sides. 

HoUeaid't Jmrnianu* MarcellinMS, 1609. 

Also in the neuter form : 

Whereupon aU Ui« annie duparckled and retomed 
home. Comines, ibid., Z S. 

DLSPENCE. Used by Spenser and 
others for expense. See Todd. They 
had it from Chaucer. 

t^DISPEND. To expend. 

Howbeit the said party being demanded. What he 
might dispend by his art? answered. He got everie 
day as much as came to the allowance for twentie men 
in victualJ, and as much for horse-provender (which 
they commonly terrae capita) also he had a good 
stipend or salarie by the yeare in money, over and 
beside many commomons suits and requents graunted 
unto him. Holland's Jmmianus MareeUintu, 1609. 

fTo DISPEOPliE. To depopulate. 

Let the two and thirty sonnet 
Of Eolna break forth at once, to plow 
The oeean, and dispeople all the woods. 

Randolph's Muses Lookina-GUuse, 1643. 

fDISPERSED. Spread abroad, pub- 
lished. 

And sor making marchandize of another mans credit, 
by their owne divulged and dispersed ignomiiiie, they 
impudently seeke by anothers dishonour to set a 
■hamelesse face on tibe matter. 

Passenger qfBewsenuto, 1612. 

fDISPLAY. Used in the sense of to 
riew. 

And from his seat took pleagore to dispkn 
The city so adom'd with tow'rs. 
. , _ Chapm. n., xi, 74j and again, xvii, 90. 

To DISPLE. To discipline. A mere 
contraction of to disciple. 

And bitter Penaunce, with an ynm whip, 
Was wont him once to ditpU ev'ry day. 

Spen. F. Q., I, x, 27. 
Who here is fled for liberty of conscience, 
From furious persecution of the marshal!. 
Here will I dis'pU. B. Jons. Fox, iv, 2. 

In the folio (1616) it is printed 

disc*ple, 

Milton has used it, apparently in 

allusion to some passage in Chaucer : 

It is only the merry friar in Chaucer that can di»pU 
^^^^' 0/ Reformaiton 

fDlSPLEASANCB. Displeasure. 

At which the goddesse high displeasanee takes. 
And tumes their golden heires to crawling snakea. 

HeytPood's Troia BriUmica, 1609. 



fDlSPLEASANT. Unpleasant. 

Acerbus, a, urn, unripe, sowre, displeasamnt, dil&ei''Jt^ 
hardr, soleyne, austere, and peintull. 

Bliotes DietionarU, 1 49. 
Marye, this is fayer, plesant, and goudlye^ 
And ye are fowle, dysplesant, and uxiye I 

The Play of If it and Science, p. 40. 

fTo DISPOSE. To render any one 
inclined, to prevail with him. 

I continued diverse dayes before I could dispose her to 
kt me go. Hymen's PrttludU, 16d6. 

DISPOSE. Disposal. 

Meeds must you biy your heart at his dispose. 

K. Jokm, I, I. 
And, with repentant thoughts for what is ps»t. 
Rests humbly at your miuesty's dispose. 

Weakest goetk to the WkU, A 4, b. 

Also, disposition : 

He hath a person, and a noooth dispose. 

To be suspected. OtheUo, i, S. 

Also, arrangement: 

J. What i> his excuse? 

U. He doth rely on none. 
But carries on the stream of his dispose. 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar, and in self-admission. 

Tr. ami Cr., ii, 3. 

See Todd, who brings examples also 
from later authors. 
DISPOSED. Inclined to mirth and 
jesting. 

Aye, he does well enough, if he be dispo^d, and to do 
1 too. Twlflk J^.. ii, S. 

Z. You're <^tipo»«tf, sir. 
V. Tea, marry am I, widow. B. /■ Ft. Wit w. JT.. v, 4u 
Cki. Wondrous merry ladies. 
Luc. The wenches are dispos'd; pray keep your war, 
.sir. B.i- Ft. VaUntim., ii, 4. 

F You are disoos'd, I think. 
N. What should we do here else f 

Broate, Cat. Card, weeded, act i, p. 12^ 

To DISPUNGE. To sprinkle, aa with 
water squeezed from a sponge. 

O sovereign mistress of true melancholy. 

The pois'nons damp of night dispnnge upon me. 

Jnt.emdCl/\r,^, 

fib DISPURVEY. To empty, or strip. 

Thev dispurvey their vestry of such treasure 
As tney may spare, the work now being ended 
Demand their sums againe. 

Heywood's Troia Britamea, 1609. 

fTo DISROUT. To throw into con- 
fusion. 

They carried soldiers on each side with crosbowes and 
other warrelike engins, and they served for good use, 
being many thousands of them, to disrowte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order, making free 
and open passage for their horse and foote amongst 
the scattered squadrons and r^ments. 

Taylor's Workes. 16Sa 

fDISS. Diss in Norfolk was formerly 
so little frequented by travellers, that 
it became a proverb to express indif- 
ference respecting trivial matters, 
'' He knows nothing about Diss.*' 

To DISSEAT. To unseat, to remove 
one from a seat. 

Tliispuah 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
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Seelu all fonle meanet 
Of rongrh and boitt'rooa jadrie, to disaeaie 
His lord, that kept it brarel j. Fl. Two Nob, linsm., r. 

DISSEMBLABLE. Unlike, dissimilar. 

AU humaine things, lyke the Silenes, or dable images 
of AlribiadeSf have two faces, mach alike and ais- 
temblable. Morut Encom. by Ckalonert £ 8. 

DISSE M BLANCE. Dissembling. 

I wanted those old inatraments of state, 
DUsembUuice and suspect. 

Malcmtmt, O. PI., iv, 24. 

fDISSENT. For descent. 

Refined 
People feele Naples in their bodies ; and 
An ach i'th' bones at sixteen, passeth now 
For higli dissent ; it ai^es a great birth. 
Low blonds are never worthy such infection. 

Cartwriffht's Ordinaij, 1651. 

tDISSETB. Scattered. 

Neither doth any of them ever lay hand to the plough, 
plant or dresse a tree, nor get his living by tillage of 
the ground, but wander alwaies they do from place to 
place, disute farre and wide asunder, without honse 
and home, without any abidmg seat and positive 
lawes. HoUan^s Ammianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

To DISSIMULE. To dissemble, or 
conceal. 

And so beareth and disstMuletk the same, that often* 
times the evill which she abhorreth, by such bearing 
and dissimuRMff, is restrayned and reformed. 

HoUnsh., vol. i, k 8. 
Assuring himselfe of his death, and devising how with 
dissimtMd sorrow to celebrate his funeral. 

Supknes' Golden Legacy, by Lod^St C 3. 
tHowbeit, this one thing he could neither dtssimuls 
nor passe over with silence, but urge instantly. 

Holland's Jmmiantis Mareellinus, 1609. 
tAnd now went not he to worke by way of shaddowed 
and dissimuled deceit ; but whereas the palace stood 
without the wals, hee did beset it ronnd about with 
armed men. Ibid. 

DISSIMULER. A dissembler. 

He was close and secrete, a deep dissimuler, lowly of 
countenance, arrogant of harte. 

UoUnsk., voL ii, N u n 7. 

tDISSIPANDING. Profligate. 

Young Nov, the dissipanMnff Noy, is kill'd in France 
in a duell, by a brother of sir John Biron : so now the 
younger brother is heir and ward to the king. 

Letter to WentwortA, Apr. 6, 1636. 

DISTAFF, SAINT. No regular saint, 
but a name jocularly given to Roc A, 
or DUta/^'datf, which was the day 
after Twelfth-day. Bock meaning 
distaff. This day is celebrated by 
B. Herrick, in his Hesperides : 

Partly work, and partly play. 
Ye must on St. DistaJ^s day. 

And towards the end. 

Give St. Distaff v\\ the night. 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night. P. 874. 

It is alluded to in Warner^s Albions 
England : 

Rock, and Plow-Monday's games shall ^ng. P. 121. 

Flow-Monday was the Monday fol- 
lowing. 
tDISTASTIVB. Disgusting. 

Thus did they (inishe their distastive songe. 

Tke News Metomorpkosis,ieQO, MS. 

DISTEMPERATE. Immoderate; from 
clis and temperate. 



Aquinas objecteth the disievmeraie heat, M'hich h« 

a directly 
Raleiffk's History, ap. Johns. 



supposeth to be in all places direclly under the sun. 



DISTEMPERATURE. Disorder, sick- 
ness. This word, though not consi- 
dered as obsolete by Johnson, seems 
to have fallen into disuse, and will 
not be found easily in authors much 
later than the time of Shakespeare. 
It is deduced from distemperate^ which 
is itself obsolete. 

Sweet recreation barr''d, what doth eusue, 
But moodv and dull Melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair; 
And. at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale dislen^eratures, and foes to life? 

Chtn of Br., v, 1. 
So, this is well; here's one discovery made ; 
Here are the heads of our distemperature. 

Daniel, Queen's Jread., i, 4l 

DISTILLATION. Apparently used for 
chemistry. 

Yes, sir, I study here the mathematics 

And distitkUUm. B. Jons. Alck., iv, 1. 

DISTRACT was used for distracted. 

Better I were distract. 
So should my thoughts be sever'd from my griefs. 

DISTRACTIONS. Detachments, parte 
taken from the main body. 

While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions, as 
Beguil'd all spies. Ant. /* CI., m, 7. 

fDlSTRAIN. To seize for debt. 

We may so use the matter, to have most part of the 
money without the distraining of your own body. 

History of Portunatiu. 

DISTRAUGHT. The old participle of 
to distract, distracted. 

1 if I wake shall I not be distraugktt 
llnvironed with all these hideuus fears? 

Bom. and Jul., iv, 8. 
O Jaques, know thou that our master's mind 
Is much distraught since his Horatio died. 

Spanish Trag., O. PL, iii, 193. 
With diet and correction men distraught 
(Not too far past) may to theix wits be brought 

Drayt., Idea 9, p. 126S. 

DISTURB, 9. Disturhance. 

For never one but she shall have this graee 
From all disturbs to be so long kept free. 

DanUl, Cit. Wars, vi, 47. 

To DISTURNE. To turn aside. 

And glad was to distume that furious streame 
Of war on us, that else had swallowed them. 

Dan. Civ. JT., iv, SO. 

Used also by Donne. See Todd. 
To DITE. Apparently for to winnow ; 
and diters, winnowers* 

And as in sacred floorea of bamea,iipoa com win- 

owen flies 
The chaffe, driven with an opposite wind, when yellow 

Ceres dites. 
Which all the diter^ feet, l«n, armes, their heads 

and shoulders whitea. Vkapman, Jliad, S, p. 73. 

DITT. Contracted from ditty; appa^ 
rently for tune in these lines : 
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9o brandi whereon a fine bird did not nti, 

No bird, but did her shiiU BOtct flwoetty liiig, 
Mo lODK* bat did oontain a lovely dUt. , 

^^ats. F. q,, II, n, 18. 

fDIVAST. Devastated; laid waste. 

But time will come when th' earth ihall lie tftaul, 
Wben beaT'n and hell shall both be fiU'd at lart. 

Oven** BpigramSt lo77. 

DIVE-DAPPER. A small bird, called 
also a dab-chick f or didapper. If 
dive-dapper was really the original 
word, it was equivalent to small diver. 

Thia dandipnt, thie dite-dmpper, 

MiddUton, Anc. Dr., \y, p. S7S. 

DIVERB, s, A proverb. A Latinism 
found chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
See Todd. 

To DIVEST. To undress. Deveslio, 
Lat. ; devitir, Fr. This is the primi- 
tive sense of the word, but is not now 
used. 

FHendi aU but now» trr*n now 
In quarter, and in temia like bxide and froom 
Oivefling them for bed. Otk., ii, 8. 

DIYIDABLE. Used for divided, disUnt. 
Accented on the first. 

Peacetnl commeroe from di'vidmbU ihores. Tr. jr Ct., i, 8. 

DIVIDANT. Licentiously, as it seems, 
used for divisible ; and apparently 
accented on the middle syllable. 

Twinn'd brother* or one womb. 
Whose procreation, reaidence, and birth 
Scarce le dividantr-vanch. them with several fortunes. 
The frrenter scums the leaaer. Tim, ^A^ iv, 8. 

To DIVIDE. To make divisions in 
music, which is, the running a simple 
strain into a great variety of shorter 
notes to the same modulation. 

And all the while sweet music did divid$ 
Her looter notes to Lydian harmony. 

&«*•>.€., Ill, 1,40. 
And all the while most heav'nly melody 
About the bed sweet music did ^vide. Hid., I, v, 7- 

In both these passages, however, there 
seems to be an allusion to the "carmina 
divides" of Horace. Mr. Warton, 
who has quoted them in his notes on 
Milton's Ode on the Passion, roust 
have meant to assign the same sense 
to the word in that passage ; but in 
this he was mistaken : it means there 
only to share, or bear a part : 

My muse with angels did ditule to sing. 

DIVISION is used by Shakespeare in 
the musical sense : 

Some say the lark makes sweet dmnam. 

Bom. and JuL, iii, 6. 

Amd in the same manner it is still 
used technically. 
fDIVULGATOR. One who divulges; 
a publisher. 



To that mat nromnlgater, 
And neat ditulffater^ 
Whom the citie admires. 
And the suburbs desires. 

Harry mit^sBi 

fDIVULST. Rent asunder. 

Vaines, synewes, arteries, why crack jtt not f 
Burst and divuUt with anguish of my griefe. 

Antonio tmdMdlUM, IMS. 

A DIZARD, DIZZARD, or DISARD. A 

blockhead, or fool. Probably from 
the same Saxon etymology as dizxy, 
dt/si. Some have said, from disard^ 
Fr. for a prater, or babbling fellow ; 
but no such word was ever used in 
French. Their word is diaeur ; nor 
does the English word mean so much 
a prater, as a downright dunce, or 
fool. Thus Cotgrave renders it, not 
by diaeur^ or any such word, but by 
lourdaut. 

He that cannot personate the wise man well aaiongst 
wisards, let him learn to play the fool weU amoi^ 
J^Murdt. G.CM»fm.,MMqiu^tkeMiddUTtmpt4,Cl. 
What a revengofttl diMord is this 1 

XtMaa,O.PLT, 18S. 
Whereat the sergeant wroth, said, Diuard, eufe. 
Thou would'st if thou hadst wit or sense to see. 

Earringi. £p., S, ft. 

[In the old English Homer by Art. 
Hall (1581), p. 10, which was trans- 
lated from the French, we have :] 

tYou heraulter high, come on, quoth he, no dannger 

dread at all, 
For by your disardi king, not you, their wrong oo me 

doth fall. 

[The dizard was properly the vice, or 
fool, in a play ; the jester. This would 
seem to justify the Fr. derivation.] 

fPantonumua, Senecs, tpii firacto eorporia motu 
turpique gMticulaticme quasris actiones reprvaentat, 
ab omnifwia imitatione indito nomine. wvamt/utiMK. 
A diuard or common vice and jester, countorfetting 
the gestures oi any man, and moving his body as him 
list. Ntmentiator. 

DIZZARDLY. The writer of the fol- 
lowing passage seems to have pre- 
ferred the French derivation : 

VThere's this prating asse, this ditev-dfy foole f 

Wilson's Cooler's Prophecy, A 4. 

fTo DO AWAY. To kiU ; to make 
away with. 

Hie Tartar broke o're the four hundred mil'd wall, 
and rush'd into the heart of China, as &r as Quinzay, 
and beleagerd the very )>alace of the empsror, who 
rather than to beoom captif to the base Twtar burnt 
his castle, and did mmv himself, his thirty vrirea, and 
children. HoweWs Fkmiliar Utiers, 1650. 

To DO ONE RIGHT, or REASON. 
Faireraison^ Fr. To pledge a person 
in drinking. 

/to ms righlt 

And dub me knight 

Part of an old catch, sung by Silence 
in 2 Hen. IV, v, 3 ; alluded to, pro» 
bably, in this also : 
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Fill's a fmli bottle, by this light, nr knight. 

Yon MhiU do right. JU Pboli, O. PL, it, 189. 

TJ8 freely spoken, noble hurgomaster, 

rU do you nghL B.^-FL BeggQr*M Bush, it, S. 

See also the note on the Widow's 
Tears, O. PI., vi, 199. 

Your master's health, sir. 
— /'tt do you ffoion, sir. 

Ad9. ofl^M ffourt, O. PI., zii, 26. 

See to Dub. 
To DO OUT. To extinguish, or oblite- 
rate. Contracted to dout in common 
speech. 

The dram of base 
Jhlh all the noble sabstance of worth out 
To his awn scandaL Haml, i, 4. 

This passage, which, with twenty lines 
preceding, is omitted in the folio, 
stands in the oaarto of 161 1, thus : 

The dram of sale 
Doth all the noble sabstance of a doiAt 
To his own scandal. 

Many conjectural attempts have been 
made to restore the true reading, of 
which the above is one. But of 
worth there is no trace in the original. 
JEale has been made ease, and that 
changed into bcise. But Capell con- 
jectured, with probability, that til was 
the word intended. The slightest 
change would be 

The dram of ill 
Doih all the noble substance often out. 

But dout, the contraction of do out, 
has been preferred by the latest com- 
mentators. [This is the reading 
which appears to be now generally 
adopted.] Do out might perhaps be 
confirmed, as Mr. Steevens has pro- 
duced out-done for put out ; but there 
is little pretence for introducing 
worth. See Todd in Dout. Doui 
is perfectly analogous to dqfi^ and 
don. 
To DO TO DEATH, and to DO TO 
DIE. Phrases still current in Shake- 
speare's time, for to kill. 

O Warwick, Warwick ! that Plantagenet 
Which held thee desrW as his soul's redemption. 
Is by the stem lord Cufford dome to dealh. 

SHen r/,il,l. 
For when I die shall envie die with mee. 
And We deep smotiier'd with my marble-stone, 
Wbicn while I live cannot be dome to die. 

Hall, Prol. to Satiree, B. IV. 
Only let her abstain from cruelty, 
And do me mot before my time to die. 

Speme. Sonmet, 48. 
Betwixt them both they have me doem to die 
Through wounds, and strokes, and stubborn handeling. 

Spemt. F. 0., II, ir, S3. 

tDOCHES. 

Marry I must get me another gate, and put one n 
newe free, and so I will goe to yonder narrowe streetv 



harde by, there ile stand that the old docket mnj see 
me when they come forth, I will make them beleeve 
I went to the mnrket, but I never meant il. 

Teremee m BmgUth, 1614. 

fDOCK. In dock, out nettle, a singular 
phrase indicating unsteadiness or in- 
constancy, which was popular during 
a long period. 

8hee's uke a Janus with a doable face, 
To smile and lowre ; to grace, and to disgrace; 
She lov's and loathes, together at an instant 
And in inconstancy is onely constant. 
Uneertaine certaiue, never loves to settle, 
But here, there, every where ; in dock, out nettle. 
The man whom all her frownes or favours spume, 
Begardeth not her wheels, how oft it turnes. 

Taylofe Workee, 16S0. 
Now then that we bee not, all our life long, thus off 
and on, fast or loose, in dock; out nettle, md in mettle, 
out docket it will behove us once more yet to looke 
bMck. Bishop Andreiees, Sermons, folio, p. S91. 

Who fight with swords for life sure care but little, 
SinoB 'tis no more than this, in dock, out nettle. 

Wrangtimg Lovers, 1677. 
As this is now the time of spring, 
Youna: folks do love like any thing; 
Tho' love be made of diff 'rent metal. 
Of joy and nain (tit dock, out nettle), 
A painful pleasure— pleasing pain, 
A gainful loss, — a losing ^n ; 
A bitter sweet, — easing disease, 
A cool fresh stream, salt as the seas. 

Poor RoHm, 1777. 

fDOCTRINABLE. Containing doctrine. 

Then certainely is more doetrineible the feined Cirus 
in Xenophon then the tme (^rrns in Justine. 

SiJnejf's Afohggfin Poetry. 

tDODDER, V. To slumber ? 

That in the contented ivy bush stays ; 

She dodders all day. 

While the little birds play; 
And at midnight she flutters her wings. 
Hooting at her mopish discontented fife. 
Just like an honest man and his wife. 

Poemo/nthcemt. 

fDODDY.. A blockhead. 

Now purpose I roundly 
Trick this prety doddy. 
And make nim a noddy. 

The Mariage of Wit and Wisd mte. 

DODGE, «. To have the dodge, to be 
cheated, orlet a person give one the slip. 

Shall I trouble you so far as to take some pains with 
me ? I am loath to have the dodge. 

Wily begttiled, Orig. of Dr., iii, 819. 

DODIPOLL. A stupid person, a thick 
head. From poll. 

But some will say, our curate is naught, an asse-head, 
a dodipoU, a hick-latin. laii'mer's Senm., 96 b. 

There was an old anonymous comedy, 
printed in 1600, called. The Wisdome 
of Dr. Dodypole. See Warton, ?ol. iii, 
p. 475. 

f Corvi Insciniis honoratiores : Doctor Dod^ott is more 
honored than a good divine. 

JTttheUs' DUtumary, ed. 1634^ p. 654. 

[Dodipate was sometimes used in the 
same sen.^e.] 

fllins by her sede 

Made hun a fole. 

And called hyra dodypote. 

The Boke qfMayd Bmdyn. 

DODKIN, 9. A very small com, the 
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eigl4h part of a 8ti?er. From duytkin, 
' Dutch ; that is, doii-kin, a little doit. 

There was at that time [». «., under Henry V] forbidden 
certaiae olher coyncs called aeakaris ana dodk\n». 

Stowf's Land., p. 97. 
Well, without halfpenie. all my wit is not worth a 
doUkin, I^h'* Mother Bomhie, ii» 2. 

Just fourc in all, 
Which, with the other three and quarter, make 
Seven and a dodJtin. Gaytom, Pat. Notes, p. 101. 

fDODMAN. A snail. Still used in 
this sense in Norfolk. 

Qli what a doJmans heart hare we heare, oh what a 
fiiwnrs courage, what a miode, an hart, courHse, and 
spirit hHst thou? Gentlrmen, if ^ou fcare the Turkish 
pyrates, never doubt, for heere is a good frcsli-WHter 
Bcmldier. Paucnger of BeHveHuto^ 1613. 

To DOFF. Contracted from to do off, 
or put ofif. Usually applied to some- 
thing worn on the hody. Thus to 
don was made from to do on, and 
even to dup for to do up. See Dup. 

He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To dofft for our repose, shall hear a storm. 

■" Jnt. 4- CI., iv, 4. 

Gome, you must io^this black ; dye that rale cheek 
Into his own colour. Honeet fTk., O.Tl., iii, 840. 

In the following it is used for to re- 
move, or get rid of : 

Your eye in Scotland 
Woqjd create soldiers, mnke our women fight 
To d^^ffih.dr dire distresses. Macb., ir, 8. 

Here for to subject to delay, to put 
oflF: 

Every day thou dqff*»i me with some device. lago. 

Olh., iv, 8. 

See Dafp. 
DOG-BOLT. Evidently a term of re- 
proach, and, I suspect, nearly synony- 
mous with dog, only perhaps more 
contemptuous. At least, doff bolts are 
said to snarl, in the following passage : 

I'll not be made a prey unto the marshal). 
For ne'er a snarling dog-boll of you tioth. 

B. Jons. Ale., i, 1. 

In another place it seems to imply 
treachery, or what is called a dog- 
trick : 

To have your own turn serv'd, and to your friend 
To be a dog-bolt. B. <^ Fl. Wit w. Money, iii, 1. 

Oh ye dotf-b<tUs .' 
That fear no hell but Dunkirk. 

Jbid.,HoH.M.^)rt.,v,l. 

Johnson says, on what authority 1 
know not, that the coarser part of 
meal is called dog'bolt, or flour for 
dogs; but this, as Mr. Todd hints, 
will not explniu its use. Butler uses 
it as an adjective, in the sense of base, 
or degraded : 

1 1 is only solace was that now 
His dofi-bolt fortune was so low, 
That either it must quickly end. 
Or turn about again and mend. 

Hu(tib., II, i, 39. 

No compound of dog and bolt, in any 



sense, appears to afford an interpreta* 
tion of it. 
t^o DOG-DRAW. A term in the old 
forest law. 

Dogge-draw is, where any man hath striken or wounded 
a wild beast, by shooting at tiim. either with crosse 
bow or long bowe. and is found with a hound or oilier 
dogge drawing after him. to reco%'er the same, this 
the old forresters dn call dogge-drame. 
MoHwood's Treatiee of the Lawes qf the Forest, 1598. 

tDOGS-FACE. A term of reproach. 

Mesne while Achilles kept the peace. 

But to beroeue him did not cease. 

Quoth he, thou drunken, doqeface, coward. 

tiomeralaUode,\9lO&, 

fDOGION. For dudgeon. 

They that are of this complexion are very affable in 
specrh, and have a gracious faculty in their dehvery, 
much addicted to witty conceits, to a scholerlike 
ivrpawtXta, being facetosi, not acctoai; quipping 



without bitter Uiunting: hardly taking any thing in 
dogum, except they be greatly mooved, with disgrace 
especially. Optici Qlatee of Humors, 1639. 



A DOG-KILLER seems to have been an 
allowed office in the hot months, when 
those animals are apt to run mad. 

Would take you now the habit of a porter, now of a 
carman, now of the dog-HUer, in this month of August, 
and in the winter of a seller of tinderlwxes. 

B. JoHS Bart. Fkir, ii, 1. 

This practice, Mr. Gifford says, is 
common on the Continent. 
DOG-LEACH. Dog-doctor. From dog 
and leach. Used also as a genersd 
term of contempt. 

Empirics that wUl undertake all cures, yet know not 
the causes of any disease. Dog Uechrs f 

Ford, Loe, Mel., iv, 2. 
Out, you dogleaeh ! 
The vomit of all p'risons 1 B. Jons. Ale., i, 1. 

fDOG-TRICK. A practical joke. The 
word is explained as meaning some- 
times a foors bauble. 

1 will heere, in the way of mirthe, declare a preltie 
dog-tricke or gibe as conceminge this ninyden. 

Polydorr Vergil, trans. 
I could have soyled a greater volume than this with a 
deale of empUe and trivial 1 stuffe ; as puling soneis, 
whining elegies, the dog-tricks of love, toyes to niocke 
apes, imd traosfurme men into asses. 

Taylor's 1Forkes,ie!S0. 

fDOG-WHIPPER. A church-beadle. 
The term is an old one. 

It were verie good the dog-uihipper in Panles would 
hnve a care of this in his unsaverie visitation everic 
Saterday. Nash's Pierce Pcnileue, U9i. 

DOLE. A share or lot in anything dis- 
tributed; distributiou. From to deal. 

It was your presurmise. 
That in the dole of bloMS your son might drop. 

2Hen.ir,i,l. 
He all in all, and all in ev'ry part. 
Doth share to each his due, and equal dole inipait. 

FUtch. Purple M., \i, S3. 

Hence the phrase, so very cummou in 
ancient writerd, of Happy f/ian be his 
dole, i. e., let his share or lot be the 
title, hajtpy man. It was, however. 
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used as a general wish for good suc- 
cess in a manner which makes it diffi- 
cult to give it any literal construction : 
particularly as an exclamation before 
a doubtful contest, where it seems 
equivalent to *' Happy be he who 
succeeds best." 

Mine honest friead. 
Will yoa take eggs for money ? 

Mam. No, my lord. I'll fight. 
Leo. You will ! why, happif man be kU dole. 

mn. Tale, i, 2 
Now, mv mnst^n, happy man be hie dole, say I ; everv 
man to bis busiuess. 1 Hen. IF, ii, i. 

Wlierciii, htippu man be hi* dole, I trust that I 
Shall not auevue worst, and that reiy quickly. 

Damon and Pith., O. FL, 1, 177. 

So in Hudibras : 

Let OS that are unhurt and whole 
Fall on, and happy man be'e dole. 

Part I, Cant 3, r. 63?. 

We find an equivalent phrase in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which throws con- 
siderable lieht upon this : 

What news? what news? 

let at. It holds, he dies this morning. 
U at. Then happy man be hit fortune, I'm resolv'd. 

Cupid** Revenge, act iT, p. 486. 

Dole also was used for grief, or lamen- 
tation, as derived from dolor : 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole. Ilaml., i, 1. 
Not ihee that doiist thy heaven's joy inherit. 
But our own selves that here in dole are drent. 

Spcn*. Aitrophel, ▼. S09. 

Milton also has used the word in this 
sense. 

f But in our life appeares : 
Our errours misse correcting. 

Then let the greatest know. 
Dole on their ruine feedes. 

Brandon** Oetama, 1698. 

DOLE-BEER. Beer distributed to the 
poor. 

I know you were one oonld keep 
Tlie butt'ry hatch still lock'd, and save the cnippingt. 
Sell the dole-beer to aqua-vitae men, &c 

B. Jon*. Jleh., i, 1. 

fDOLE-BREAD. Bread similarly dis- 
tributed. **Pain d'aiimosne. Dole- 
bread" Nomenclator. 

DOLOUR. Grief, pain, or lamentation. 

When the tongue's office should be prodigal, 
To breathe th abundant dolour of the heart. 

mch. II, i, 8. 
So all lamenting muses would me waitings lend. 
The dolour* of the heart in sight a^in to show. 

Mirror for Magitt., p. 485. 

DOLPHIN. This word was long in 
current use for the Dauphin of France. 
In the old edition of The troublesome 
Raigne of King John, it is so through- 
out: 

Lewis the dolphin and the heire of France, &c. 

The taming tide bears back, with flowing chaonce, 

Unto the dolphin all we had attain'd. 
And fiUt the late low-running hopes of Fraunoe. 

Darnel, Civ, Wear*, v, 44. 



Against his oath from us had made departure 
To Charles ttie dolphin, our chief encuiie. 

Mirror for Mag., p 313. 
The title of ifofoAm was purchased to the eldest sonne 
of tite king of France, by Pitilip of Valoys, who l>egan 
his raiene in France, anno 13i!». Imbert, or Hubert, 
the hist count of the province of Dolphinie and Vien- 
nois, who was called the dolphin of^ Yieundis, being 
vexed, 8ms. Coryat, v< L i, p 45. 

Yet I think that U'»age perfectly mis- 
applied in explaining the following 
pai^sage : 

Why your dolphin is not lustier ; 'fore me I speiJc in 
respect AlV* W., ii, 3. 

On this Mr. Steevens says, ^*ij 
dolphin is meant the dauphin," &c. ; 
whereas it means only that the king 
is made ns lusty as a dolphin, which 
is a sportive, lively fish ; a similar 
idea probably suggested the following 
singular passage : 

His delights 
Were dolphin-like, and shew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. Ant. and CI., v, 8. 

The apparently incoherent stuff of 
** Dolphin my boy, boy, Sessy, let him 
trot by," is said to be part of an old 
song, in which the king of France 
thus addressed the Dauphin : 

Dolphin, mv boy, my bif, 
Cessee, let hiin trot by. 

So at least I conjecture it should be, 
not ceaMe, as it is printed in Mr. 
Steevens*8 note. Lear^ iii, 4. Hey 
no nonny was the burden of this 
ballad, as of some others now extant. 
Cokes, in Jonson'sBarth. Fair, alludes 
to the same ballad, when he says, 
" He shall be Dauphin my boy." Act v, 
sc. 4. 
fDOMAGE. Damage, hurt. 

What delight hath heaven. 
That lives unhurt itself, to suffer given 
Up to all domage those poor few that strive 
To imitate it. Chapm. Ody**., xiii, 457. 

fDOMESTICAL. Domestic. 

In our private and domeetical matters. 

Sydney's Apology for Poetry, 
By whose good indeavours, vice is punished, vertue 
rewarded, peace established, fomiigne broyles re* 
pressed, domeeticaU cares appeased. 

Lylie"* Euphues and hie England. 

DOMINATIONS. One of the supposed 
orders of angelical beings, according 
to the established arrangement of the 
schools. In Heywood*s Hierarchic of 
blessed Angels (1635), they form the 
titles of seven books; Michael the 
archangel presides over the eighth, 
and the angel Gabriel over the ninth. 
They are thus specified: — 1. Cheru- 
bim; 2. Seraphim; 3. Thrones; 4. 
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Dominations ; 5. Yeriues ; 6. Powers ; 
7. PriDcipatB. All but the first two 
are comprised by Milton in one fine- 
Bounding line of address to them : 

Tluonet, IkmimtUioiu, Priiieedoms, Yirtncs, Poiren. 

Titles supposed by some readers to 
have been invented by him ; but Hey- 
wood had before introduced them into 
Terse: 

The aersphins, the rherubins, and thronM, 
Put^tates, vertues, duminatioHSy 
The principnta, archangela, angels, all 
Resound hu praiM in acccnU musicall. 

B, IX, p. 682. 

Ben Jonson also had introduced them 
into an elegy : 

Saints, martyrs, prophets ; with those hienurehics, 
Angela, arciiaiigds, priciapakities. 
The dominatioHs, virtues, and the powers. 
The thrones, the cherub, noU seraphic bowers. 
That planted round there sing before the Lamb. 

On Lady Vtnetia Digby ; I'lufenp., ix. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
these names were derived from a book, 
long esteemed as of the highest autho- 
rity. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
where we read 

tfp6i>ot, mwuiniTttv ipYo^* a^ovoiou, tvyoMcif. 

Lib. VIII, i 86. 

And elsewhere to the same ehect. 
f DOMINO. It does not seem very 
clear when this word first came into 
use, but it was customary in France, 
as early as the sixteenth century, for 
ladies of rank and fashion always to 
wear masks over their faces when 
taking their promenade or travelling. 
The domino in masquerades appears 
not to have been known by this name 
in the latter part of the 17th century, 
when Dunton wrote and published. 

Domino, a kind of hood or habit for the head, worn by 
canons; and hence also a fashion of vail used by some 
women that monm. XmU€$ Dtctiontuy, 18M. 

DOMMERAR, or DUMMERER, in the 
old cant of beggars, meant one who 
pretended to be dumb. 

Higgen, Tonr orator, in this interregnum, 

TfaAfc whilom was your dommerar, doth beseech you. 

B. and Fl. Beggar** Busk, ii, 1. 
These dommerar* are lend and most subtyll people, 
the most of these are watehmen, and wyll never 
speake, unless they have extreame punishment, &c. 

Cavoai ag. Com. Cursilors. 
Every village will yeeld abundant testimonies amongst 
OS; we have dmmmeren, Abraham-men, ace. 

BmrtOH't Aunt ofMH., p. 159. 
fin the degree of beggars it is thouaht he will turne 
dummertr; he practises already, ana is for that pur- 
pose many times taken speechlesse. 

Stephau' Bssaget, 1615, p. 274. 

lb DON. To do on, or put on. See 

to DOPF. 



Menas. I did not think 
This amorous surf eiter would have don^d his hdni 
Fur such a petty war. Jni. and CL,n,Y. 

What I should 1 dom this robe and txwable youP 

Some shirts of mail, some coats of plate put on, 
Some donn*d a cuirass, some a ooralet bngfat. 

Fairf. lkm^i,7i. 
And, when he did his rieh anparel dom. 
Put he no widow nor an orpnan on. 

J^. CorheFs Poewu, p. 39. 

To DONE. An old form of to do. 

He lives not in despair. 
As done his servants. 

Tuner, and Gitm^ O. PI., ii. 9U9. 

Again : 

Such are the praises lovers done deserve. Rid,, SIO. 
But sped him thence to done his lord's behest. 

Fair/. Toss., i, 70, early editions. 

DONZEL DEL PHEBO. A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the Mirror of 
Knighthood, &c. Donzel is from the 
Italian, donzello, and means a squire, 
or young man; or, as Florio says, 
"A damosell, a bacheler," &c. lie 
seems always united with Rosidear. 

Defend thee powerfully, marry thee snmptnogslT, and 
keep thee in despite of Rosidear or Duneel del FMo. 

Malcontent, O. PL. lY, 92. 
Ikmeel del Fkeho and Rosirleer ! are yon there ? 

The Bird in a Cage, O. PL, viii, Sl& 

So the Captain in Philaster calls the 
citizens in insurrection with hiro, 
"My dear Donseh :'* and presently 
after, when Philaster appears, salutes 
him by the title of 

Ify royal Rosidearl 
We are thy myrmidons, thy guards, thy roaren. 

FkUatter, v, p. 166-7. 

fDOOLE. A boundary post. 

Three miles on this side of Bath in the high road, on 
a high hill, are 8 stone doolee, that partS fpvnt shirrs, 
and there tooke I my leave c^ one with my left leg, 
possession of another with my right leg, aiid shaking 
the third with my left haaa all at once, wiUi one 
moving posture. MS. Lmud., 21S. 

DOOMSDAY. To take doomsday seems 
to mean to fix doomsday as the time 
for payment. 

And sometimes he may do me more good here in the 
city bv a free word of his mouth, than if he had paid 
me half in hand, and tooJt doomsday for the other. 

Tke Fnntam, SnppL to Shaka., ii, 631. 

fDOOR. 7b set from the door, to 
drive away. 

After he had penetrated into this her hungry feminine 
enclination, having heard all, to set her from the dores, 
hce said: My spurituall ndstresse, gpe your waves 
home, and the next night attentively hearken after 
our matiins belL which will nndonblediy instnut you, 
in whatsoever you are to perfonne. 

Passenger o/Bentenuio, 1613. 

fDOOR-NAIL. As dead as a door-naU 
is a very old phrase. 

But now the thought of the new come foole so much 
moved him, that he was as dead as m do on e n ay ie, 
standing on tip-toe, kKridag toward the doorto behold 
anvaU. Jrmm, Neat tflOmmm, 1608. 

fib DOP. To dip, to duck. 
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Like tonny-flah they be which Bwiflly dire and iop. 

North's Ptutarch {Lucullia). 

DOP, «., for dip, or a very low bow. 

The Venetian dop, this. 

B. Jons. Cynthia's Bsv., v, 1. 

A pOPER, or DOPPER. An anabap- 
tist ; that is, a dipper. Of the first 
customer in the Staple of News, the 
margin says, " 1st Oust. A she-bap- 
tist." The Register afterwards says 
of her. 

This is a doner, a she-anabaptist I 

Seal and deliver her her news ; dispatch. 

B. Jons. Staple ofNetn, iii, 3. 
A world of doppsrs! but they are there as lunatick 
persons, walkers only ; tliat have leave only to hum 
and ha, not daring to prophesy, or start op upon stools 
to raise doctrine. 

IMd-t Masque t^ the Moon, vol. ri, p. 63, Wli. 

Thas a dab-chick or didapper was 
also called a dob-chick, or dapper- 
bird. Minshew, Even Bay has called 
it a didapper. Diet. TriL, ch. 9. 
fDOFr. For adapt. 

still. Hold yee there, my lord, I am bat a poore fellow 
and have hot a simple linng left me ; yet my brother, 
were he a very naturall brother of mine owne, should 
hee bee dopted^ I would dopt him, and herrlte him, 
i'le fit him. Tragedy of Hoffman, 1681. 

DOR. A drone, or beetle. Lye, Min- 
shew, and others. 

What should I care what ev'ry dor dotli buz 

In credulons ears ? B. Jons. Cynthia's Be^ls, iii, 8. 

Ta give the dor, a cant phrase for to 
make a fool of a person, or pass a 
joke upon him, or outwit him. 

There oft to rivals lends the gentle dor, 
0/t takes (his mutress by) the bitter bob. 

heteh. Purp. IsL, vii, 35. 
Ton will see, I shall now yive ^m the gentle dor 
presently, he forsetting to shift the ooloors whieh are 
DOW changed with alteration of the mistzesa. 

Ibid., V, 4. 

Falsely interpreted, in some editions, 
as giving them leave to sleep. The 
changes of his mistress's colours are 
here also mentioned directly after. 
The whole progress of that curious 
. design follows, and the joke turning 
against the person who made the 
attack, it ends with an exclamation of 
the Darf the Dor/ the palpable Dor/ 
by which is meant, that he is palpably 
defeated. 

I would not 
Beeeive the dor, but as a bosom firiend 
Yon shall direct me. B. /• Fl. Lover's Progr., i, 1. 
And then at the time would she have appearea (as his 
friend) to have given you the dor. 

B. Jons. Bpieosne, ill, 8. 

The dor is used also as a mock impre- 
cation : 

The dor on Plutarch and Seneca I I hate it i they are 
my own imaginations, by this light. Ibid,, ii, 8. 

lb DOR. The same as to give the dor ; 



to outwit, impose upon, &c. Skinner 
notices this word. 

Here he comes, whistle; be this sport called dorrina 
thedott^l. B. Jons. Bart. Fair, iv. 2. 

Is this the finest tale you can devise? 



Wliat, hop'd you that with this I could be dor'd.^ 

Harringt. Ariost., v, 39. 

To obtain a dor was once also a scliooi 
term for getting leave to sleep ; from 
dormire. 
tDORBELLICAL. Clumsy. Dorbelinh 
is still used in this sense in the dialect 
of Lincolnshire. 

i have reade over thy sheepish discourse .... it 
so ugly, dorbellieaU, and lamish. 



Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 15»2. 

tDORMANT WINDOW. A dormar 
window, or window in the roof of 
the house. 

Old dormant windows must confesse. 
Her beams their glimmering spectacles j 
Struck with the splendour of her face, 
Do th' office of a burning crhisse. 
Yv^^i.T«^». -« CfcwtftokT* PowM, 1661. 

DORNICK. The Dutch name for 
Tournay, often applied to the manu- 
factures of that place, but usually 
corrupted into Damick, Darnex, &c. 
See Dabnix. The city had once a 
flourishing woollen trade, says the 
Atlas Geographicus, which is now 
decayed (that is, early in the eigh- 
teenth centui7). We find the traces 
of that trade in the Damick hangings 
and carpets, mentioned by our old 
authors. But at the latter period we 
are told that it had a considerable 
trade "in a sort of table-linen, thence 
called Damick:' Atl. Geagr., vol. i, 
p. 948. 

DORP. A village. The same as thorp. 
Saxon, dorp. 

The captains of this rascal cow*rdly rout 
Were Isambert of Agincourt, at hand; 
Biflant of Clunass, a &rp thereabout, &c. 

A ;. ^ . ^ S^y'- ^^^^ ofAgine., vol. i, p. 7k 

And dorps and bridges quite away should bear. 

. . . , J>rayt. Moonc., p. 49S. 

And so It fell out with that ruin'd darpe, or hamlet 
[Ohl Yarmouth]. ^ 

Nash's Lenten &l^, Harl. Misc., vi, 1 60. 
Amsterdam, a town, I beleeve. that there are ffew her 
fellows, being from a mean fisiiing dorp come— to be 
one of the greatest marts in Europe. 

HoweWs Letters, i i, 6, 1st ed. 

[We agree in Mr. Hooper's interpreta- 
tion of dorp bares, i. e., village boors, 
in the following passage.] 

t All the dorp bores with terror fled. 

Chapm.TL,}d,68fr. 

DORRER. Sleeper, or lazy person. 
From dor» 
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There is a grent number of gentlemen wliich cannot 
be roiiU-nt to live idle thenisclvcB like tlorrers. 
li. Robimton^s Tratul. oftkellopia, Dilx].ed.,i,p. 51. 

DORTOUR. A sleeping-place, or dor- 
mitory. A Chaucerian word, retained 
by Spenser. 

^nd them pursued into their dortours sad, 
JL pd searched all their cela and aecrett neHr. 

Spent. F. q., VI, xii, 24. 

DOSNELL, or DASNEL. A word which 
I have found only in the following 
proverb, and cannot exactly interpret. 

The dosnell dawcock conies dropping in among: the 
doctors. tTilkaW Diet., p. 658. [td. 1G34.] 

It is given as the translation of 
'* Graculus inter musas, anser strepit 
inter olores." Also, in Howeirs 
English Proverbs, p. 15, b. Ray 
has it 

The dasnel dawcock sits among the doctors. 

Prot., p. 55. 

And illustrates it by " Corchorus inter 
olera.'' 
DOSSERS. Panniers, or something of 
that kind. Dossier, Fr., from dos, a 
back. Cutgrave translates it by Aottey 
which is exactly h pannier, 

Tlie milkmaids' cuts shall torn the wenches off. 
And lay the\r dossers tumbling in the dust. 

iteny Dev. o/£dm., 0. ?l, v, 266. 

See Cut. 

Chaucer has the word, and makes a 
diflference between dossers and pan- 
niers : 

Or makin of these paniers, 

Or ellis hutchis or dossers. 

House of Fame, iii. 849. 
You ha' some market here — some dosser of fish 
Or fowl to fetch off. B. Jons. Staple of N., ii, 4. 

Written also dorsers, as from the old 
French, dorsier: 

By this some fhrnier's dairy-maid I may meet her. 
Riding from market one day 'twixt her dorsers. 

B. ^ Fl. Nigkt-walter, i, 1. 

fDOSSER-HEADED. Literally pannier- 
headed, t. e., empty-headed, foolish. 

I will not play the hypocnte to you (gnllants) nor be 
nice in revealing my yoDthfull amouretta, in regard I 
find you are not dosser-headed like divers others, and 
I know 'tis a glory for me to have followed the 
instinct of mother nature. 

Comical History ofFraneion, 1655. 

fDOTARD, or DO ITARD. Applied to 
trees, stumpy; cut down to the stumps. 

Then beetiea could not live 

Upon the hony bees, 
But they the drones would drive 
Unto the doted trees. 

Friar Bacons Brazen Heads Prophesie, 1604. 
It beares huge nuts which have excellent food in 
them; it shoots out hard prickles above a fathom long, 
and those arme them, with the hark they make tents 
and the dotard trees serve for firing. ' 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650 
Hanie dottarde and derayde trees are within divers 
mannors snnreyde, which are contynuallie wrongfullie 
taken by the t«nauntca. MS. Lansd., 166, a.o. 1613 



fDOTA RY. The act of doating. 

These been for such as make them votarie. 
And take them to the mantle and the ri^ 

And spenden dav and nis:ht in dotaris. 
Hammering tueir heads, mxuing on lieavenly thiM. 
Drayton's Shepherds GarUmi, 15«L 

DOTES. Qualification, endowments ; 
Lat. Used by Ben Jonson, and it 
was thought by him only; but this 
his best editor, Mr. Gifibrd, denies, 
and says be has found it in earher 
authors. 

I muse a mistress can be silent to the dotes of rach a 
servant. Epitaswe^ ii, 1 

I durst not aim at that, the dotes were sud& 
Thereof, no notion can express how much 
Their caract was. 

Elegy on Lady Jane Pawlet, vol. vi, p. 18. 

It has not hitherto been found or 
referred to in any other passages. 
DOTTEREL. A bird said to be so 
foolishly fond of imitation, as to 
suffer itself to be caught, while intent 
upon mimicking the actions of the 
fowler. 

In natching of dotterels we see how the foolish bird 
playeth the ape in gestures. 

Bacon; quoted by Johnsoa. 

Drayton describes the action of the 
bird very minutely : 

The dotterel, which we think a very dainty dish. 
Whose tJikmg makes such sport, as uo man more caa 

wish, 
for as you creep, or cowr, or lie, or stoop, or m. 
So, markiox you with care, the apish bird doth do^ 
And acting every thing, doth never mnrk the net> 
Till he be in the snare which men for him have set 

Polyoli., Song 2S, p. 1164 

Hence currently used for a silly fellow, 
a dupe : 

S. Our Dotterel then is caught. 

B. He is, and just 
As dotterels use to be : the ladr first 
Advanc'd toward him, stretch'u forth her wing, and be 
Met her wiUi all expressions. 

Old CoupU, O. PI., X, 483. 

Dotterel is there the name of one of 
the persons, and evidently given to 
mark his character. Thus the cheat- 
ing of Cokes in Barth. Fair, is called 
" dorring the dottWeU' See to Dor, 
above. ' The character of Fits-dottrel 
is named with the same intention, in 
Jonson's The Devil's an Ass ; and 
the folly of the bird in stretching out 
a leg if the fowler does so, is alluded 
to in the following line : 

We have another leg sUrain'd for this dottrtL 

Act iv, sc 8. 

That is, we have another project to 
insnare him. Thus in this passage 
also: 

See, tliey stretch out their legs like dotterds. 

B.4'Fl.Sea Fioyo^ actuL 
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f I heare yoa, why then (witli a miflcheife) do yoa mocke 
me, ye dotrell*, saying like childi en, I will not, I will, 
I will, I will not, gire me it, take it, ye say, and 
unsay; ye doe and undoe. Terence in English, 1614. 

DOUBLE-BEER. Strong beer, or ale. 
Bierre double, Fr. [Double-double' 
beer, strong beer, much stronger than 
the double-beer.] 

Had he been master of f^ood double beer. 
My life for liis, John Dawson had bren here. 

Corbet on the Death of J. Dawson. 

t. e,y had been still alive. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED. Great with child. 

Now over and besides these niischeifcs, this comes 
also in the very nicke ; this same woman of Andros, 
whether shee be wife to Pamphilus or but his love, I 
know not, bnt ^;reat with child shee is bv him ; slice 
is now double-rtbbed, Terence in English, 1614. 

DOUBLE-RUFF. A sort of game at 
cards. There were also games called 
English Bvff and Honours, French 
B^, and Wide Buff, 

lean play at nothing so well as double rtr/f. 

Woman i. with Kindn., 0. PI., vii. 996. 

fDOUBLETS. An old game, bearing 
some resemblance to backgammon. 

What? Where's your cloak? 
And, Going to foiles ev'n now, I put it off. 
Mea. To tell von truth he hath lost it at doublets. 

Cartwrighfs Ordinary, 1661. 

fTo DOUBT. To cause fear. 

ill tell ye all my fears, one single valour. 
The vertues of the valiant Camtach 
More doubts me then all Britain. 

Beaumont and FUleher, 1647. 

DOUCET. A custard. In this and 
other senses variously spelt ; as dou- 
set, dowset, doulcet ; but in all equally 
derived from dulcet, sweet. 

YttAh cheese and dowsets, curds, and clouted cream. 

Drayt. Eel.,9, page 1431. 
f Heer's dousets and flapjacks, and 1 ken not what. 

The King and a Foore Northerns Man, 1640. 

Also used as a hunting term ; the 
testes of a hart or stag : 

I did not half so well reward my hounds 
As she hath me to-day ; H]th(Aig:h I gave them 
All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, ears, and doueets, 

B. Jons. Sad Shepk., i, 6. 
To lore a keeper your fortune will be. 
But the doucets better than him or liis fee. 

Ibid,, Masque of Gipsies, 6, p. 96. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Glossary to 
Chaucer (t. douced), cites a passage 
from Lydgate, in which doucete evi- 
dently signifies some musical instru- 
ment: 

There were tmmpes and trumpettes, 
Lowde shallys and doucetes. 

Bailey has dowset, a kind of apple. 

tDOUDON. A short, fat woman. This 
is marked as an old English word in 
the Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

tDOUDY. A sloven ? 

If plaine, or homely, wc saie she is a doudie, or a slut. 

mek4 his Fkrewell, 1681. 



fDOVE. One of the popular paradoxes 
of the olden time was a dove without 
a gall. See on this subject a curious 
song in the Songs and Carols printed 
from the Sloane MS. for the Wharton 
Club, and the ballad quoted in the notes. 
In this ballad we have the lines — 

I must have to my supper 
A bird without a gv. 
Among the which, you bring in a dote without a galf, 
as farre from the matter you speake of, as you are from 
the mastry you would have ; who although she cannot 
be angry with you, in that she hiith no ^all, yet can 
she laugh at you, because shep hath a spleene. 

Lylie*s Euphufs and his England. 

DOVER-COURT, or, corruptly, DOVER- 
COT. A parish in Essex, near and 
leading to Harwich ; where was once 
a miraculous cross which spoke, if the 
legends may be credited. 

And how the rood of Dotereot did speak, 
Conlirming his opinions to be true. 

ColUet of Croyd., 0. PL, ri, 196. 

Whether this place was alluded to in 
the following proverb, or some court, 
conjectured by the editor of those 
proverbs to have been kept at Dover, 
and which was rendered tumultuous 
by the numerous resort of seamen, 
may be doubted : 

Dover-court, all speakers and no hearers. 

Bay, p. 840. 

Possibly the church which contained 
that rood was the scene of confusion 
alluded to in the proverb ; for we are 
told by Fox, that a rumour was spread 
that no man could shut the door, 
which therefore stood open night and 
day; and that the resort of people 
to it was much and very great. 
Martyrs, vol. ii, p. 302. However 
this be, the proverb wab long current. 
It is alludpd to in an old copy of 
verses inscribed on the wall of St. 
Peter's belfry at Shaftesbury, pnd 
quoted ahjve, at the word Clamour : 

But when they clam, the harsh st.niid spoilt the sport, 
And 'tis like women keeping Dover-court. 

So in Stephensun*s Norfolk Drollery, 
1673: 

I*m not a man ordain'd for Dyeer-court, 
For I'm a hearer still where I resort. 

And even as late as Queen Anne's 
time, in 'Mr. Bramstoa's Art of 
Politics. 

Church nor church-matters erer turn to sport, 
Nor make St. Stephen's cbapel Dover-court. 

Dodsley, CoU. of Poems, toI. L 

DOYEIt^S GAMES, Annual sports, 
held on Cotswold, in Gloucestershire, 
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instituted by captain Robert Dover, 
early in the reign of James I, and 
sometimes called Dover's Olyrapio. 
They were celebrated in a tract, now 
scarce, entitled ** Annalia Dubrensia. 
Upon the yearly Celebration of Mr. 
Robert Dover's Olympic Games upon 
Cotawold Hill," &c. ; where they are 
recommended by verses from Beu 
Jonson, Randolph, Drayton, &c., 
which appear in their respective works. 
The games included wrestling, leaping, 
pitching the bar, handling the pike, 
dancing by women, and various kinds 
of hunting. 
To DOUT. To do out, to extinguish. 

Fint, in the intellect it douls the light, 
Durkens the house, drms th* underatanding's light. 

£^lve$t. Tobacco battn'd, p. 106. 

Mr. Todd says, that dout the candle, 
and daut the fire, are phrases still 
common in several counties. Grose, 
in his Glossary, specifies Gloucester- 
shire as using it ; but gives douters 
as a northern word. I believe it is a 

general name for the instruments lie 
escribes, which extinguish a candle 
by pressing the wick. 
DOWLE. The fibres of down in a 
feather, or any similar substance; 
perhaps only a corruption of down. 

May as n-ell 
Woand the lovd winds, or with be-mockt-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, ss diuinish 
One dowU that's in my pinme. Temp., inl, S 

Sndi trees as have a certain wool or d<noU upon them, 
■a the small cotton. 

Histon ofMMuuU ArU, 1661, p 98. 
There is a certain shell-fish in the sea, called pinna, 
that bears a mossy dcicl or wool Ibid. 

£. Coles, after dower ^ inserts young 
dowl, which he translates lanugo. 
See Mr. Steevens's note on the above 
passage in the Tempest. See also 
Todd. 
fDOWSE. To plunge or duck in the 
water. Still used in the dialects of 
the north of England. 



Why, could we help it, when he leapt into the river? 
CL Had yc 

yon do now make shew of, 



fmu zeal been so hut to serve the king, as 



Ton would have dow^d in over head and earn. 

CarlelTt FauionaU hoveri, 1655. 
And by this device, at letiglh after extreame perils, 
came to the banke on the^nrther side. All the rest 
riding upon their horses that stiiun, and oftentimes 
by reason of the streame dasliing round about them, 
dowsed under the water, and tossed to and fro, alter 
they had beene weakned with this danngerous wet 
that they tooke, were cast u|)on the bankes against 
them. Ammianus Marcellinus, 1609. 

DOXY. A mistress. Originally taken 



from the canting language. See 
Decker's Belnian, sign. E. 

When daffodils begin to peer— 
With heiirh the don over the dale. 

Ifin/. TaEciw. 2. 

She has studied 
A way to b^gar na both, and, by this hand. 
She snail be, if I live, a doxy. 

B. ^ Ft, Womam's Prize, iii. S- 
M. Sirrah, where's yonr doxy ? halt net with nse. 
O. Doxy I Mull; what's that? 
M. His wench. Roaring Girl, O. Fl., vi, 109. 

It may be observed, that Autolycns, 
who sings the song above dted. has 
a spice of the cant language in his 
dialect ; for he says soon after, "I 
purchas'd this caparison, and my 
revenue is the silly cheat; Gbdlows 
and knock are too powerful on the 
highway." It should seem, by the 
passage quoted from the Roaring 
Girl, that do^ was not yet adopted 
into common language. Coles has it, 
a doxy, meretrix, Cotgrave has it, 
but not Minshew. 

For the use of it among the beggam, 
see Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
Beggar's Bush, act ii, 1. 

i Prostitute doxies are neither wires, maids, nor wid- 
ows i they will for good victnah, or for a ray small 
piece of money, prostitute their bodies, and then pro> 
test they ne>-er aid any such thing before, that it was 
pure necessity that now compell'a them to do what 
they have done, and the like; whereas the jades will 



prove common hackniea upon every sU^ht oeeasoon. 

Dunton's Ladies Dietiomary^ ISM. 

To DRAB, from drab, which is siill 
used. To follow loose women. 

Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing. 
Quarrelling, drabbing .-—you may go thus far. 

Hawd^ ii, 1. 
Nor am I so precise but 1 can drmb loo. 
We'll not sit out for our paita. 

Massing. Reneg^ i, S. 
The miserable rogue must steal no more. 
Nor drink, nor drab. Ikid^ iii, 2. 

DRADD. Dreaded. Spenser. See Todd. 

Saw hys people governed with such justice and good 
order, that he was both dradda, and greatly beloved. 

Uolimsk^ vol. i, d 9L 

Also for afTrighted. 
DRAFF. Hog-wash, or any such coarse 
liquor. Milton used this word (see 
Johnson's Diet.), and it can hardly be 
reckoned obsolete. 

You would think I had an hundred and fifty tatter'd 
prodigals, lately come fromswine-feedins, firomeatii^ 
draff and husks. 1 Sen. IF. iv. i. 

And holds up snout, like pig that comea firom dra^. 

Mirror for Magitt., p. »U. 

Spelt also draugh : 

When as the culUan, snd the viler clown, 
That like the swine on draugh sets his desire. 

Drayt. Eel., 8, p. 14S4 

DRAFFY. Coarse and bad. From sedi- 
m^'nt of liquor. 
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Of a lover, 
llie dregs and ire^ part, disinrace and jealousy. 

li. ^ Fl. Island PriHceu,\Vi,miXwc. 

Qu. Whether for disgrace we should 
not read distrust ? 
fBRAGON-WATER. A medicinal re- 
medy which appears to have been 
very popular in the earlier half of the 
17th century. 

Whilst brazer stone, and mightly mithridate. 
To all degrees are great in estimate, 
And triacles power is woiiderously exprest. 
And droffOH water in most high rtrquest. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
Mop. Shut ap your doores then ; Carduus Benedictus 
Or drstaoH water may doe good upon him. 
Tkea. What mesne you Moptus ? 
Jfop. Mean I ? what mean you 
To invite me to your house when 'tis infected f 

. Bandolfk's Amyniat,lQ4J0 

t To BRAIL. To trail. 

And deadly wounded corps drag'd on the ground, 
And after nim his spcare he drailing found. 

Fir//, by Vicars, 1632. 

'I^DRAKE. A small cannon. 

Wee had six brasse drakes lay upon the deck ; so that 
she was overtopt with waight. 

A. WilsoiCs Autobiographif. 

DRAKE, SIR FRANCIS'S, SHIP. The 
ship in which he sailed round the 
world was, hy order of queen Eliza- 
beth, laid up at Deptford, where it 
long continued an ohject of admira- 
tion. For some time, it appears to 
have been usual to make parties to 
dine or sup on hoard. When it was 
80 far decayed as to be necessarily 
broken up, a chair was made of one 
of the planks, and presented to the 
University of Oxford. 

We'll have our provided supper brought on board nr 
Fronds Drake^s ship, that hath compassed the world, 
where with full cuim and banquets we will do sa* rilice 
finr a prosperous voyage. Bastw. Hoe, 0. PL, iv, 254. 

Cowley has the following epigram on 
the chair : 

Vpon the Chair made out of Sir Francis Drake's Skip, 
presented to the University Library of Oxford, hy 
John Davis, of Jkptford, Esquire. 
To this great sliip, which round the zlobe hes run. 
And malcli'd in race the chariot of the sun. 
This Pytliagorean ship, (fur it may claim 
Without presumption so deserv'd a name. 
By knowledge once, and trunsforniation now) 
In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 
Drake and his snip could not have wish'd from fate 
A more blest station, or more blest estate; 
For lo ! a seat of endless rest is dyen, 
To her in Oxford, and to him in Heav'n. 

DRALLERY. See Drollery. 
-fDRAME. Conjectured to mean a 
dreg. 

Such rascold drames promoted by Thais, 
Bacchus, Licoris, or yet by Testalis. 

Barclay's Eclogues^ 1670. 

DRAPET. A table-cloth. From drap, 
Fr.y or drappo, Ital. 



Thence she them brought into a stately hall. 
Wherein were mnny tables fair dispred. 

And ready dight with drapets feastival, 
Against the viands should be ministerd. 

F. Q., II, ix, 27. 

DRAUGHT. A jakes, or cloaca. 

Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught. 
Confound them by some course. Tim. of A., v, 2. 

Sweet draught I sweet, quoth 'a! sweet sink, sweet 
sewer I Fr. §r Cr., v, 1. 

Capell, for what reason I know not, 
has changed the reading to draffm 
his edition, and does not notice this, 
which is the reading of the old quarto, 
and required hy the sense. 
The word is used in the translation of 
the Bible, Matth. v, 17» where the 
original is d0f ^poiv, literally a jakes. 

t A Rodly father sitting on a draught. 
To 00 as need and nature Itath us taught, 
Mumbled (as was his manner) certaine prayers. 

Hariugton's Epigrams, 16SS. 

tDRAUGHTY. Pertaining to a draught ; 
filthy. 

Would it not grieve any good spirits to tit a whole 
moneth nitting out a lousie beggarly pamphlet, and 
like a needy phisitian to stand whole yeares, tossing 
and tumbling the filth that falleih from so many 
draughty inventions as daily swarme in our printing 
house ? Betumefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

To DRAW. A hunting term, for to 
trace the. steps of the game. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet drams dry-foot 
well. Com. ofB.t iv, 2. 

To dravo dry-foot was, according to 
Dr. Johnson, to trace the marks of 
, the dry foot, without the scent. 
Dr. Grey would have it to follow by 
the scent; but a dry foot can have 
no scent. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? In this ca-se, per- 
haps, sportsmen, to whom I refer it. 
A drawn fox is a hunted foz : " When 
we beat the bushes, &c.> after the fox 
we call it drawing, ^^ Gent, Recr,, 
Hunting, p. 17, 8vo. The tricks and 
artifices of a hunted fox were sup- 
posed to he very extraordinary ; hence 
this expression : 

Mo more truth in thee, than in a drawn fox. 

1 Hen. IF, iii, ». 

And Morose, a cunning avaricious old 
man, is called "That drawn fox^ 
Beaumont and Fletchers Woman's 
Prize, i, 2. 
fDRAW. To draw a book, was to draw 
up a bill or lawyer's brief. To draw 
to a head, was, and is still, a term 
applied to a boil or ulcer. To drajj 
sheep, to select sheep from the flock. 

Entreating her, that she would vouchsafe in his name 
to deliver unto her husband that bagge of writings. 
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wbidi were til necemMhe for his cnase in hand, and 
he entreated Mr. Doctor her husband, that hee would 
draw a booke, to intinutte tu the jadj;e his reasons, and 
hce would he very thiinkfull to liiiu. 

Passfnger of Btnvenuto, 1612. 
Alwatir. To vmx ripe, or draw to a head, as iin 
inipostune, also, to end. CutgroTt. 

Abto'fgo, to sever or take out of the flockc, to dn.ve 
9krp€. Eliotes Dictionarie, 1559. 

DRAW-GLOVES. A sort of triflinu 
game, the particulars of vhich the 
learned have not yet discovered. Her- 
rick has mentioued it several times, 
and made it the subject of the followiug 
epigram : 

DratihGlovfs. 
At draic-yloT<t we'll pUy, 
And prethee let's lajr 
A waeer, and let it be this : 
Who first to the sum 
Of twenty shall come, 
Shall have fur his winning a kiss. 

Hesperides, p. I'l. 

In another poem : 

We'll venter (if we can) at wit ; 

If not, at dra»-gU)va we will play. Tiiif., p. S-')2. 

Aeain: 

^las and her prentice both at drm^nhne* play. 

IbU,, p. 3( 6 

It IS alluded to here : 

In pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 

In questions, purpose, or in drawing glows. 

Drayt. Heroical Ep.^p. 370 

In all the instances it seems to be a 
game between lovers. 
tDRAW-LATCH. A thief. 

Well, phisitian, attend in my chamber heere, till Stilt 
and I retnme; and if I pepper him not, say I am noi 
worthy to be odd a duke, but a dravlalch. 

Tragedy o/H(ffMan, 16S1 

DRAY. A squirrels nest. Kersey * 
Did. 

While he, firom tree to tree, firom aipray to spray, 
Gets to the woods, and hides him in his dray. 

Brovme, Br. Past , i, 5, p. I:i4. 
In the summer time they (the squirrels) build them 
nests (which by some are called drags) in the tops oi 
trees, artificially with sticks and moss. 

Gentleman's Reer., p. 109, 8vu. 
The nimble squirrel noting here, 
Her moasy drag that makes. 

Dragt. Qussl of Cgntkia, p. 626. 

Cowper has used it : 

Qimb'd like a squirrel to bis dray. 

Poems, I, r,03. 

So that probably it is not yet obsolete 
in the country. 
DRAZCL. A slut, a vagabond wench. 
The same as DuossEh, which see. 

That when the time's ezpir'd, the drazels 
For ever may become his vassals. 

Hudibr., in. i, 947. 

DREAD, as a substantive. A sort of 
respectful address to a person greatly 
superior, as an object of dread or 
veneration. Thus Spenser to queen 
Elizabeth : 

The which to hear vouchsafe, O dearest dread, a while. 

Faery Qu., Inductiuu to B 1. 



DREADFUL, for fearful, or apprehen- 
sive. 

Dreadful of dannger that might bim betide. 

She iit'i' and ofi' adviz'd him to rcfraine 

From chase of grcMter beasts. ^. F. Q., Ill, i, ^. 

fTo DREAN. To drain, to exhaast. 

lie try if griefe irill i^rraa his melting reinea. 
And hang a crutch upon his Hble back. 

Historie qfJlbino and Bellssmm, 1638. 
Ilcr thirsty soule, she sayd, would dreane a tan. 

DREARING. Sorrow. See Dkerb. ' 

And lightly liim uprearing. 
Revoked life, that would have tW away. 
— All were myself, through grief, in deadly dreariwf, 

Spens. Da^hHoide, v. lS7. 

tDRECEN. To threaten. According 
to Petheraro, this word is very com- 
mon in the north of England. 

The auerne drecfned by her churchmen. 

M. Marprelate*s Bfitome, ed. PetAitam, p. So. 

fTo DilEE. In the dialects of ihe north 
of England, to dree is used in the 
sense of to journey towards a place, 
perhaps literally to draw. This is 
evidently its sense in the Robin Hood 
ballads. 

In summer time, when leaves grow green. 

And binls sing on every tree, 
Bobin Hood went to Nottingham 

As fast as he could dree. 

Robin Hood and tie JoOf TiHJter. 
Gome thou hither to me, iboa lovely page, 

Come thou hi i her (o nie ; 
For thou must post to Nottingham 

As fast as thou can'st dree. 

The exploits of renowned EMn Hood. 

To drey to suffer, belongs to an older 
period of the language. 

Thus es ylk mane, als we may see. 
Borne in care and kayteftee, 
^ And for to dre with dole his dayea, 

Als Job sothely hymselfe sayse. 

HampoU MS. Line, f. 2??. 

DRENT. Drowned, overwhelmed. 

But our own selves, that here in dole are drent. 

Spens. Jstropk., SIO. 
With them all Joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

Spens. Tears of the ifnses, 210. 
flf monarrhs so would take an instrument 
Of truth composed to spy their subjects, dreni 
In foul oppression by tliose hi^h in seat, 
Who care not to be good, but to be great. 

Browne^s Britanuia^s Paslcralt. 
f Tis sinne hath drawne the deluge doune 
Of all thise teares, wherein we drowne. 
Wherein not onely we are drent^ 
But all the Christian continent. H. Pem^awu 

DRERE, or DREARE. Sorrow. 

A rueful! specUicle of death and ghastlv drere. 

Sp. F. Q., 1, viii, 40. 

DRERIMENT. Sorrow. 

^'ull of sad feare. and ghastly dreriment. 

Sp. F Q., I, ii, 44. 
And tenrh the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreriment. Sp. Epitkatamion, y. 10. 
Tlie cloudy isle with no small dreriment 
Would soon be fill'd. Fi. Purple Isl., iii, 18. 

ORERYHEAD. The same as the fore- 
going. One of the antiquated forms 
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which Spenser, and they who copied 
him, delighted to employ. 

Ah wretched boy ! the shape of drerjfkead. 
And tad example of man's sndden end. 

Jstroph., 188. 

DBESSER. The signal for the serrante 
to take the dinner from the kitchen, 
was the cook's knocking on the 
dresser, thence called the cook's drum. 

And 'tis leas danger, 
111 nndertake, to stand at push ot pike 
With an enemy ou a breacn, that's undennin'd too 
And the cannon playing on it, than to stop 
One harpy, your perpetual ipiest, from entrance, 
When the tu'esser, the cook's drum, thunders. 

Ma*$. Utuutt. Comb., iii, 1, Giff. ed. 
Then, sir, as in the field the drum, so to the feast the 
dreuer gives the alarm. Ban tan tara, be. 

Ckapm. Majf-day, It, p. 91, repr. 
Hark, they knock to the dreuer. 

Ja9. Cr«w, 0. PI., X, 407. 
Hien mnat he warn to the drater. Gen'.lcinen, and 
yeomen, to dreuer. Ncrtkumb. Housh. B., p. 433. 

fDRESSING-BOARD. A dresser. 

A dresiinp hoorde, tabula culinaria : a dressing knife, 
colter diversorins rel popinarina. 

Witkki Dict'umaru, ed. 1(M)8, p. 187. 

fDRIFLE. To drink excessively. 

About this time, Br. Basire, in his sermon, seasonably 
reproving the garrison's excessive drinking, called 
dnfiing, prevailed so, that the govemours rori^hwith 
iq[»pointea a few brewers in every street, to furnish 
each family sparingly and proportionablely. 

TidUe's NtrtUiw of the Siege of Carlule, p. 16. 

fDRIPT. A course, or road.- 

IX> it then, Faustns, with unfeigned heart, 
Lest greater dangers do attend thy drift. 

Marhtee's Tragedy of Doctor F^nstiu. 

fDRIFT-WAY. A pack-way. 

A foot-way and horse-way, called aetue ah agendOy and 
this vnlgariy is called a packe or drift-way, and is both 
a foot-way and harse-way. 

IkUton's CouMlrey Juitice, 1690. 

fTo DRILL. Ta trickle down. 

^th that, swift watry drops drill from his eye. 

Heytoood^t Troia Britamniea, 1609. 
With gold and figures (which to touch a-ere sin) 
The geometricke ridge of silver tride, 
¥m» o're their heads, and drile downe by the wals. 
Which scalds the princes as it melting fius. lUd. 

DRILL. A kind of baboon. The word, 
though ased by the writers of qaeen 
Anne's time, is now totally left off. 
It certainly was once common, but 
how derired, I know not, for it occurs 
in no old dictionary that I have seen. 
Smith, in his Voyage to Guinea ( 1 744), 
speaking of the mandrill (which name 
Bufibn has adopted), says he knows 
not why it is so called, '* except it be 
for the near resemblance of a human 
creature, though not at all like an 
ape." P. 51. Evidently forming it 
from man and drill. 

A dinmal-maker is the antiroark [antimask] of an 
historian, he differs from him as a ^l from a man. 

Olenel. Char, of a DiumaUmaker. 
What a devil (quoth the midwife), would you have 
your ton move nis cars bke a dfiUT Yea, fool, (said 



he) why should he not have the perfection of a irilk 
or of any other animal P Mem. of ScribUnu, chap. 3. 
The comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended to 
find out such sunilitnde of shape in some kind of 
baboons, at least such as they call driUe, that leaves 
little difference. 

Or W. Temple on Pop. Due, sub initio. 

Bp. Wilkins also has the word. Bufibn 
has applied the name of mandrill to 
the simia maimon of Linnaeus, though 
that baboon has a deep blue face; 
whereas Smith (whom he quotes for 
it) expressly says, that his mandrill 
had a white face ; and tells a jest of a 
negro, which illustrates it. It was 
probably the simia sphinx of Linnsens, 
and Shaw (Gen. Zool., i, p. 16), who 
describes the face as of ''a tawny 
flesh colour." 
DRINKING HEALTHS. The following 
rules for drinking healths are ex- 
tracted from an old book, entitled, 
The Irish Hubbub, or the English 
Hue and Grie, by Barnaby Rich, 1 623 ; 

He that beginnes the health hath his prescribed orders : 
first, uncovering his head, he takes a full cup in his 
hand, and settine his countenance with a grave aspect, 
he craves for audience : silence being once obtained, 
hee beginnes to breath out the name peradventure ox 
some honourable personage, that is worthy of a better 
regard than to have his name polluted at so unfitting 
a time, amongst a company of drunkards: but hia 
health is drank to, and he that pledges must likewise 
off with his cap, kisse his fingers, and btming himself 
in siene of a reverent acceptance : When the leader 
sees his follower thus prepared, hee sups up his broath, 
tumes the bottom of the cup upward, ana in ostenta- 
tion of his dezteriiie, gives the cup a pbiUip to make 
it cry Iwango. And thus the first scene is acted. 
The cup being neuiy replenished to the breadth of an 
haire, ne that is the pledger must now bennne his 
part, and thus it goes round throughout the whole 
company, provided alwayes, bv a canon set down by 
the founder, there must be three at least still un- 
covered, till the health hath had the full passa|[ei 
which is no sooner ended but another begins agame, 
and hee drinks an health to his lady qf Utile worth, 
or peradventure to his light hele'd mistress. 

This the author calls " The Rufiingly 
Order of drinking Healths, used by 
the Spendalls of this age." 
This curious account was discovered 
by Mr. Reed, who gave it in his Notes 
on Decker's Honest Whore, O. PL, ii, 
274. 
To DRINK TOBACCO. To smoke. 
Formerly a common phrase. 

I did not as your barren gallants do, 
Fill my discourses up drinking tobaeeo. 

JU Fools, O.Tn.,iy,l4S. 

That is, by smoking at intervals. 

I tell thee, Wentloe, thou canst not live on this side 
of the world, feed well, driftk tobacco, and be honoured 
into Uie presence, but Uiou must be acquainted with 
all sorts of men. Mieeriee qflf^. Marr., O. PI., v, 6. 

In the Roaring Girl, one of the per- 
sonages says of some tobacco, " Thia 

17 
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will serve to dnnk at my cbambcr. 
O. PI., yi, 29. ^^ 

See the note on the Honest Whore, 
O. PI., iii, 455. _^ , 

Hf droop'd. we went ; till one (which did exert 
Th* Indiuit in irinhmg his «**««o wdl) 

I find it said, by an anonymous writer, 
that the Turks use this phrase. Lit. 
Gazette, Sept. 11, 1819, p. 588. I 
do not vouch for the fact. 

^Drinte yw tokneeho ncrc to MCTeUy, 
Yet by the wnoake hede teU the q«*ntitie. 

' Bastard's Chrestottrot, 1598. 

♦Old Adam liv*d nine hundred thirty yeere. 
Yet nc'r dnnis none, as I conld read or heare : 
And Bome men now lite ninety yeeret and past^ 
Who neTer4r«i*«to»«reofini nor last 

Ikylor's Worlcu^ IBSO. 

A DROIL. A drudge. Some derive it 
from drevtU Dutch ; but that seems 
too remote. Mr. Lemon deduces it 
from rp/j3i#, tero, but his etymologies 
are often made as if for sport, to try 
the patience of his readers. It may 

r)S8ibly be formed from to draw, but 
have no great confidence in the con- 
lecture. Junius pute drivel and droile 
as diflfer^nt forms of the same word ; 
if so, the Dutch derivation is excellent. 

Then I begin to nive at my »tart» bitterncsa, 

TO 8ce how [on. so?] many muckhiilBnlac dabore me, 
FcaMuits, and ir^^U, carochea ftill of donghiUa, 
Who* T«, birth rtinh. .J y.«ra« «-|nL^ ^ ^ 

^he hates to live where she mnst call her mother that 

TO thy droiU. ^That droile is now yoar brother's 

^^e, IL Brome, New Jead^ n, p. 40. 

Droit is used also for labour : 

Wonld you would speak to him though, to take a Uttie 

More oaines. *tis I do all the dmiU, the durtwork. 
More painea, ^ .^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ .^ ^ ^^ 

tTo DROIL. To drudge. 

How worldlings droil for trouble I That fond hreut 

That is possess'd 
Of earth without a croas. has earth without a rest. 

Qnuuriers Emblems. 

O who would droilt 

Or delve in such a sofl, , „.. 

Where gain's uncertain and the pain Is sure T Ibtd. 

tro DROLL. To trifle. 

Jrv. He attempted me. . . „ .., .1. « 

Iber. Do not I know, he loves to ^ with thee ? 
Jrv. He would scarce droU awav the sum he offer d 

Tie Slighted Maid, p. 7. 

fDROLL. A merry fellow. 

The two droUe apprehending that news, were as glad 
. as if they had been invited to a wedding. They stayed 
in his chamber, without making the least noise, havmg 
in their hands those armes which were necessary for 
the execution of the design. 

Comical History ofFraneion, 1655. 

fDROLL. A puppet ; at a later period 
it appears to have been used for a 
tom-fool. 

Bartholomew Fair falls out very luckily this year for 
the lawyers, for now the term being out and not in 
hope shortly of coming in again, they have time 




enough to go to Smithfield to aee the jack 
irMs, whores, and pick-pockets. Poor Bo 
A throng of searchers after truth 
Were crowding at the alley's mouth. 
Wherein the conventicle stood, 
like Sraithfield droll-hootk, built with wood. 

Hudihras Bedieimis^ pwi v, 170$. 

DROLLERY. A puppet-show. 

Jloiu. Give us kind keepers, heavens! what were 

these? 
Sehasi. JiUyiag drollery. Now I wiU believe 
That there are unicorns, ke. 2Vaf ., iii, S. 

Also for a puppet : 

Our women the best linguists! they are parrots; 
O' this side the Alps they're nothing but mere drol- 
leries. B.^FL Wildgoose Chase, i, 2. 
Now heav'n have mernr on me and young men, 
I'd rather make a droUery tiU thirtv. 

B.^-KVaUrnHmias^Ti^i. 

That is, " rd rather keep a puppet- 

show.*' 

This, being misprinted drollery^ much 

puzzled some modern editors. 

Also a lively sketch in drawing, or 

something of that kind : 

And for thy waUs.— a prettt alight drollery, or the 
German hunting in waterworics. 2 Hem, IF, ii. 1. 

DROP-MEAL. By portions of drops ; 
from nuel, Saxon, a portion. Many 
more compounds of this form, were 
formerly used than are now retained. 

ICakes water with great paines, and bjdrop-memle. 

Dugr^s DieJ^fmos, p. 9i>. 

See Inch-meal and Limb-meal. 
DROSSELL. A slut, a hussey. 

Now dwells each drossett in her glasae. 

Warm. Alb. Bmg^ ch. 47. p. 901. 

See Drazrll. 
DROWSYHED. Drowsiness. 

The royal virgin shook off drowsy hed. 

And rising forth out of her baser bowre, 

Lookt for her knight. Spens. F,Q^l,n, 7. 

fDROWTH. Thirst. In the following 
passage it means want. Drowtky 
was used in the sense of thirsty. 

Now noyse prevailes, and he is tax'd fur drowth 
or wit, that with the cry spends not his mouth. 

Caren^s Poewu, 1643. 
Business now eaUing for my friend, 
T' our conversation put an end; 
So that I now began to think, 
B'ing drowthy, on a little drink. 

Hud^ras Ret^tivHS, part vii, 170. 

DROYL. See Droil. 

DRUM, TOM OR JOHN DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. A kind of pro- 
verbial expression for ill-treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some 
particular anecdote. Most of the 
allusions seem to point to the dis- 
missing of some unwelcome guest, 
with more or less of ignominy and 
insult. 

Not like the entertainment of Jadte Z>rM^ 
Who was best welcome when he went awav. 

Extracts relating to Thomas Cormmis, edit 
of ms. vol. iii. Co S. 
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In tbe foUowing passAge it is uaed 
with a secondar J allusion to the drum 
which Parolles undertook to fetch : 

O, for the lore of laughter, let him fetch his drum ; 
he taya he has a Btnitagem for 't : vhen your lonbhip 
■eea the bottom of his sncceas in t, and to what metiu 
this counterfeit lump of ore will be melted* if you |[ive 
him not John Drum's attertmmment, your inclining 
cannot be rmnoved. MPs WtU, iii, 6. 

In the last scene of this play, Shake- 
speare has made Lafeu calls Parolles 
Tom Drum: 

Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkerchief. 

Act V, 3.— SOS, b. 

Holinshed thus defines it; speaking 
of the hospitality of a mayor of 
Dublin, he says, that 

Hi8 porter or other officer durst not for both his ean 

S'ye the nrnpleatman that resorted to hie-honae, 3bm 
rum'* enitrtainmentt which is, to bole a man in by 
the head, and thrust him out by both tbe shoulders. 
Bi$t. oflrdand, B 3, eoL 1, cit. cap. 

Another speaks of it differently : 

It shall have Tom Drum's enUrtainment, a flap with a 
fox-tail. ApoUo Shromng, 1636. 

Piieke hence, away, Jaekt Drum^s outerUdmuent, she 
will none of thee. 

Comedy of Three LaMu 0/ London, 1684. sign. D 3, b. 
tPlaio, when he saw the doctrine of these teachers 
neither for pruAt necessary, nor to bee wished for 
pleasure, gave them all Drummes entertainment, not 
suffering them once to shew their faces in a reformed 
commonwealth. Ooseon'i SehooU of Abuse, 1679. 

There is an old interlude extant, 
entitled, Jaek Drum^s Entertainment, 
in which that personage appears as 
An intriguing servant, whose projects 
are usually foiled. 
To DRUMBLE. To be confused, to go 
about anything confusedly or awk- 
wardly. A prorincial term, according 
to some, for to be dronish or sluggish. 

What John, Bobert, John 1 Go take up these clothes 
here quickly; where's the cowl-staff? look, how you 
drumSle? Merry W. W., ili, 3. 

It is good fishing in drwmJbling waters. 

Scottish Frov., Bay, p. 396. 

Al«o to mumble unintelligibly in 
speaking : 

Gny-beard drumhling orer a discourse. 

Have with you to S. Wald. 

See Todd. 
f DRUMLER. A small ship, supposed 
to represent the older dromon. 

The cripple, an old drumUr quite past service. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tDRUMSLER. A drummer. 

The drum-player, or drumsler. Nomenclator. 

fTo DRUNKARDIZB. To act like a 
drunken person. 

Her deaded heart incena'd, she raves aloud, 
Doth madl^ tltroush the citie drunkardiMe, 
Even as it is the Bacchanalian guise. 

rirffil,iyriears,l9A2. 

fDRY-FAT. This word was used in the 
sense of a box or packing case, which 
appears to be its meaning here. | 



While hdtlT thus thcnr skirmish la the vanN; 
Quick Ebe'dmelech closely hither krought 
A dry-fat sheath'd in latton plates with-ont, 
With-u with feathers ftll'd, and round about 
Bor'd full of holes (with hollow pipes of brass), 
SaTe at one end, where nothing out should pass;' 
Which (having first his Jewish titx^s retir'a) 
Just in the mouth of th* enter-mine he fir'd ; 
The smoak whereof with odious stink doth make 
The Pagans soon their hollow fort forsake. 

Du Bartas, 
And If the informer or constable doe light upon one of 
her coneeal'd dry-fats, punchions, fordus or (naughty) 

Ceks, and having seis'a it by his office, and honestly 
d it up safe in the store-house of Bridewell, yet the 
bawd will so compound in the businesse. that for a 
■mail toye, and a little sufferance, sfaeele redeeme the 
commodity and have her ware againe in her owne 
hands. Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fDRY-FELLOW. A miser. 

Drye felUm, whom some caU a pelt or pindibecke. 
Aridus homo. Huloet's Abeeedarium, 1653. 

DRY FOOT, to draw. See Draw. 
-Dry foot bunting is often mentioned. 

Nay, if he smell nothing but papers, I care not for his 
dry-foot hunting, nor ahall I need to puff pepp«r in 
his nostrils. Dumb Kniaht, O. PL, iv, 464. 

A hunting, sir Oliver, and dry-foot too I 

Mam Alley, O. PL, t, 461. 

DRY MEAT was thought to make per- 
sons choleric. 

I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and drji*d away j 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, phmteth anger ; 
And belter 'twere that both of us did fast. 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are eholerick. 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 

Tarn. Skr., It, 1. 
8, Dr. No, sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 
Ant, In good time, sir, what's that F S. Dro. Basting. 
Ant. Weil, sir, then 'twill be dry. 8, Dro. If it be, 
sir, pray yon eat none of it. Ant. Tour reason. 
8. Dro, Lest it make you ckoleridt, and (rarchase me 
another dry-basting. Com. of B., li, 8.— 107, b. 

fDRY-WASHER. 

Nor call her not drye-washer in disgrace. 
For feare shee cast the suddes into thy face ; 
By her thy Jinnen's sweet and cleanelv drest; 
Else thou wouldst stinke above ground like a beast. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

lb DUB A KNIGHT. He who drank 
a large potation of wine, or other 
liquor, on his knees, to the health of 
his mistress, was jocularly said to be 
dubbed a knight, and retained his title 
for the evening. 

ru teach you the finest humour to be drmnk in : 
I learn'd it at London last week. Both. Y faith I 
let's hear it, let's hear it. Sam. The bravest humour I 
twonld do a man good to be drunk in it ; thev call it 
kmghting in London, whtn they drink upon their knees, 

Tofksh. Tray., sc. 1. 

To this custom alludes the scrap of a 
song which Silence sings in the second 
part of Henry IV. 

Do me right, 

And dub me knight. v, S. 

The whole song or catch was perhaps 
that which is extant in Nash's Sum- 
mer's last Will and Testament, and is 
as follows : 

Monsieur liingo for quaffing doth surpass, 
In cup, in can, or glass ; 
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Qod Baeebiia do me ri|^t» 
AaddmimekmifflU 

Domingo. 

This DomiDffo, SUence corrupts to 
Stmmingo. 

DU CAT A WHEE, or DU GAT A 
WHEE. A scrap of corrupt Welch, 
of which the proper form is Duw 
eadw chwi, signifying, *' God hless or 
preserve you." It is given once or 
twice by Beaumont and Fletcher to 
characters who were not likely to 
know anything of that language, as 
Mons. Thorn., i, 2, and Custom of 
the Country, i, 3. We owe the inter- 
pretation to Mr. Colman, the last 
editor of those dramas. It occurs, as 
Welch, in the Night-walker, iii, 6. 

fDUCATOON. A half-ducat. A foreign 
coin worth 2s. 6d. to 3#. The large 
ruffs are characteristic of the heads on 
the coins of the earlier part of the 1 7th 
century. 

A fftce oriereraU parishes and forta. 
Like to a aerKeKiit sbar'd at iniies of court. 
What mean the elders else, those kirk dntgoons. 
Made up of eais and ruifs like Ducatotu f 
_.. _ CfcowioikP* Po«M, 1661. 

DUCK, #. A bow. 

As it is also their generall eustome scarcely to salute 
any man, yet may they neilher oniitte crosse, nor 
oarred statue, witlumt a religious iuck, 

J)ueo9. of New World, p. 128. 
Be ready with your B^>kin, a lower douke, maio. 

it Brome, New ACy i, p. 19. 

Used also by Milton, in Comus, 960. 
To DUCK. To bow. To duck down 
the head is still in use, but not as 
u>plied to bowing. 

Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceire, and oog, 
Duek with French nods, and apish courtesy. 

Hie learned pate 
DudN to the golden fooL Timon of Atk., iT, 8. 

Slill more dueking. 
Be there any saints that understand by signs only ? 
_ , B.i-k.Pilanm.Ui. 

tDUCK-AND-DRAK B. This is only a 
part of the name formerly given to 
this puerile amusement. 

Epostradsmus. Lusus quo teatulam ant lameUam sive 
laoiUum diatringunt super aqiue eequor, numerumque 
saJtuum, quos facit prinsquam desidat, ineunt; 
Tictoria penes ilium relicts, qui saltuum multitudine 
superet hrwrrpoKurfiht. A kind of sport or ploy with 
an oister shell or a stone throwne into the water, and 
making circles yer it sinke, fcc. It is called a ducke 
and a drake, and a ka^e-peme cake. Nomenclator. 

fDUCK-LEGGED. Having short wad- 
dlinff legs. 

That hath short lecges (as they call him) duek^goed, 
myscclus. WttkaW IHctumarie, ed. 1608, p. &7. 

tDUCKING-POND. Formerly this was 
a common adjunct to any place where 
a number of habitations were collected 



together, and waa in general use for 
the summary punishment of petty 
offenders of various deacriptioos. 
The ducking-pond for the western 
part of London occupied the site of 
part of Trafalgar-square, Charing 
Cross, and was very celebrated in 
the annals of the London mob. 

Thru full of savee and teal up stepa EJnaihan, 
(This was his name now, once he had aiMMher, 
tJntil the dmcking-pomd made him a brother) 
A deacon, and a ouffeter of Sathan. 

Satyr agauut HypocriUt, IM. 

DUDGEON. A peculiar kind of handle 
to a dagger. Kersey and Bailey »j 
that a dudgeon-bagger was '* a small 
dagger." So, perhaps, it was geD^ 
rally, but it was not thence called 
dudgeon. E. Coles renders *'a dud- 
geon-haft dagger,** by " Pugio cum 
apiato manubrio;" [aptato in one 
edition, but wrongly.] Abr. Fleming, 
in his Nomenclator, from Junius, 
says, *' Manubrium apiatum, a dud- 
geon-haftr P. 275. Which the 
Cambridge Dictionary of 1693 ex- 
plains, by saying, *<A dudgam-hafty 
manubrium appiatum, (r. apiatam) or 
huxeum** Here we have the key to 
the whole secret. It waa a box 
handles which bishop Wilkina com- 
pletely confirms, in the alphabetical 
dictionary subjoined to his Real Cha- 
racter, where he has, '* Dudgeon, root 
of box," and **Dudgeon^dagger, a 
small sword, whose handle ia of the 
root of box** This is likewise con- 
firmed by Gerrard, in Johnson*! 
edition, who writes thus, under the 
article Box- tree: 

The root ia likewise yellow, and harder than tke 
timber, hnt of greater beauty, and mem fit for dagger' 
hafts, boxes, and such like uses, whereto the muk 

and body serreth. Turners and cutlera, if I mistake 

not the matter, doe call this wood itu^Mi^wherewitk 
they make dudgeon-kafted daggera. P. 14ia 

Hence we need no longer wonder why 
Shakespeare uses it for a handle : 

I see thee atill. 
And on thy blade and dndgaom, gouta of blood. 
Which was not so before. MmAetkt ii, L 

Lyly also : 

The dMdgin h«^ that is at the dmdgimdMgget. 

Also the proverbial saying : 

When all is gone, and nothing left. 

Well fare the dagger with the dmdgean hafU. 

E. Grcmet GhoH ^Contfc 

Pronounced heft. 
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An his jutice be as short as his memory, a duigeoi^ 
daggtr will serve him t^ mow down sin withaL 

B. Sr Fl. Coxcomb, y, 1. 

Fleming (above cit.) refers to " Mensa 
upiata" in another part of his book; 
which is an expression of Pliny, and 
perhaps meant a box table ; though 
usually explained as marked with 
Bpots, like bee9. The explanations 
and etymologies of dudgeon, by 
Skinner and Junius, are perfectly 
unsatisfactory. 

To " take in dudgeon,^* seems but 
obscurely allied to this, though a 
forced connection may be made out. 
Dudgeon seems afterwards to have 
been used, for brevity's sake, instead 
of dudgeon-dagger, Butler says of 
bis hero's dagger, that 

It was a serviceable dudgeon^ 
Either for fightiug or for d^udgine. 

i?iu/»*r., I,i,T.87». 

And Aubrey, in his Biographical 
Memorandums, speaking of the fashion 
of wearing daggers, says, 

I remember my old schoolmaster, Mr. Latimer, at 
seventy, wore a dudgeon, with a knife, and bodkin. 

LeUerifrom ike Bodl, vol. ii, p. 883. 

-fDUDS. Rags; old clothes; clothes of 
any kind. Hence no doubt the name 
duddery, given formerly to one of the 
quarters occupied by booths in Stur- 
bridge fair, near Cambridge, where 
articles of clothing were sold. See 
De Foe's Tour of Gr. B., p. 125. 

Tlie bawd being vexed, strait to her did say. 
Come, off with joar dude, and so park away. 
And likewise yonr ribbons, your gloves, and hair. 
For naked yon came, and so ont yon go bare. 

Newest Academy of ComfUmenU. 

\To DUELLIZB. Vicars seems to use 
this strange word in the sense of to 
contend. 

The furious duetlmng chariots swift 
Burst from their bounds, nse not such headlong drift 
In field careerea ; nor horseman half so fiist . 
Buns, jets, curvets, or shakes the loose reius cast 
On's horses main, nor londlier jerks his whip. 

Virgil, by Vdart, 1682. 

DU£LTA s. Duelling. The laws and 
maxims of this science were much 
refined upon in the time of Shake- 
speare, and were formed into so 
ridiculous a system, as to afford a 
constant subject for humorous satire 
to him and his contemporary drama- 
tists. The most celebrated authors 
who wrote treatises upon the subject, 
were Jerome Caranza, and Yincentio 
Sariola. Certain forms and cere- 



monies were laid down as necessary 
for the reparation of wounded honour, 
which were considered as indispensable. 

Zanrk, It seems thou hast not read Caranza, fellow, 
I must have reparation of honour 
As well as tliis; I find that wounded. 

Gov. Sir, 
I did not know your quality ; if I had, 
Tis like I should have done you more respects. 
Ztmch, It is sufficient hv Canmza's rule. 

B. /* Fl. Loo^s Pilgrimage, v, 4. 

So in Twelfth Night : 

The gentleman will for his honour's sake have one 
bout with you; he cannot by the duello avoid it ; but 
he has promised me, as he is a gentleman and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. iH, 4. 

The causes and dependencies were 
much mentioned, particularly the first 
and second cause, which were quite 
cant terms: 

Cupid's bnttr^haft is too hard for Heresies' dnb, and 
therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's rapier. The 
fint and second causes will not serve my lum, the 
paasado he respects not, the dueUo he regards not. 

Love's L. L., i, S. 
A duellist, a duellist I a gentleman of the very first 
house, of the first and seeond cause. Rom. /■ Jul., ii, 4. 

Even the seventh cause, or a lie seven 
times removed, is spoken of by the 
Clown, in that most admirable ridicule 
of these affectations, in As you like it, 
y, 4, &c. An equality in all circum- 
stances was insisted upon among the 
terms of the duello: thus, as one 
combatant is lame, in Love's Pilgrim- 
age, above cited, both are to be tied 
into chairs. This punctilio is suc- 
cessfully ridiculed in Albumazar : 



Stay ; uaderstand'st thou well nice points of duel f 
Arc bom of gentle blood, and pure descent? 
Was none of all thy lineage hnng'd, or cuckold f 



Bastard, or bastinado'd ? Is thy pedigree 

As long and wide as mine f for otherwise 

Thon wert most unworthv ; and 'twore loss of honour 

In me to fight. If ore, I have drtiwn five teeth. 

If thine stand sound, the terms are much unequal. 

And by strict laws of duel, I am excus'd 

To fight on disadvantage. Act ir, sc. 7, O. PL, ni, 918. 

This doctrine is strictly laid dowu in 
Feme's Blazon of Gentrie, publ. in 
1586: 

The inequallitye of person is, whereas the defender it 
labouring or striken with any grevous malady or 
disease, as the eowte, apoplexia, ihllinge sicknesses 
kc.. or els if he Dee maymed, lame, or benooimed of 
his members. P. 8S1. 

See Caranza, SAyioiiA,DEP£NDANG£, 
Taking up, &c. 
DUKE. Used as a literal translation 
of dux, a general or commander. 
Thus, in the 15th chapter of Genesis, 
and elsewhere, those who are called 
iiyefioves, leaders, in the Septuagint, 
and in the Hebrew, "^/ik, which is 
equivalent, are in our translation 
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styled duket. In the play oft Fuimus 
Troet, Nennius, one of tbe bods of 
Lud, is culled duke Nenni%u» O. PL, 
Yii, 448. And in another drama of 
that period, ^neas is alluded to by 
the title of Trojan duke. 

Oto recount, sir, will breed more rath 
Than did the Ule of ihul ki§h Trofom 4»lt$ 
To the nd-fated Carthngiuian queen. 

The Uog tuu lott Ais Pearl, O. PL. vi, 446. 

Also, a name for tbe piece at chess 
now called rook, or castle, of which 
the origin is here given : 

JS. Tlicre^s the ftdl number of the nme ; 

Kiu)^, and their pa« us. queen, biutopa. knights, and 

duket. 
J. I>ukf» f they're caUed rooks hy mmm. 
E. Cormptively. 

Le roch, the aord, mst()di6 de la ro0kt 
I'he keeper of the forts. 

Middietm** Game t^Cheu, Iniuctum. 
Here's a duk* 
Will strike a sure stroke fur the game anon. 
Your pawn cannot come back to relieve itstrlf. 

/*tJ.. Worn. b9W, Wownen, ii, S. 

fDUKE. A bird of prey, usually ex- 
plained the horned-owl. Fr. due. 

She doth not prey upon dead fowl for the likeness that 
is between them ; where the eagles, the dnkte^ and 
the sakers do murther, kill, and eat those which are 
of their own kind. Norik*» PhUarcky RowuUms. 

DUKE HUMPHREY. The phrase of 
dining with duke Humphrey, which 
is still current, originated in tbe fol- 
lowing manner. Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, though really bnried at 
St. Alban's, was supposed to have a 
monument in old St. Paul's, from 
which one part of the church was 
termed Dake Humphrey* e Walk, In 
this, as the church was then a place 
of the most public resort, thev who 
had no means of procuring a dinner, 
frequently loitered about, probably in 
hopes of meeting with an invitation, 
but under pretence of looking at the 
monuments. This point is thus dis- 
tinctly explained by Stowe, where be 
describes the monuments in St. Paul's: 

Sir John Bewcamp, constable of Dorer, wardon of the 
portes, knieht of the garter, sonne to Gwye Bewcamp, 
earie of warwicke. uid brother to niomas. earle of 
Warwicke, in the body of tbe church, on Uie south 
side, 1358, where a fairc monument remaineth of him : 
k»is bv ianorant people misnamed to be Humpkrey, 
duke ofGlheler, who was honourably buried at Saint 
AlbonV, twentie miles from London; and therefore 
such as merrily profess themselves to serve duke 
Humpkrejf in Powies, are to be punished here, and 
sent to Saint Albon's, there to be punished anine, for 
Uieyr absence from theyr maister, as they call him. 

Survey of LottdoH, n. W2. 

It is said of some hungry-looking 
gallants^ 



Are they none of imie Hwm^knfe fwictV 4d ;« 
think that th^ deviwd this plot ia Fani'a to gn ■ 
dinaer. M^ek at Midt^ 0. PL, vii. S6S. 

Flotw, Yoa*d not do 
like your penurious father, who was wont 
To faaUt Ids dinmer emt m Pamts, whilst yo« 
Kept Lent at home, and had. like folks m negcM, 
Yoar meals weijrii'd to you. 

If ewe. indeed they ny ht 
k monument of Paul's. 

Tim. Tea, he waa there 
As ooDstant as duke Huwtpkrey. I cai 
The prints where he sate^ holes i' tbe logs. 

Plotw. He wore 
If ore pavement out with widking, than woald auke 
A row of new stone saints, and yet refiu*d 
To give to th* reparation. Citf Matek, O. PL. ix.SSi 
To seek his dinner in Poules with duke Bum^krrf. 
Oakr. Sasrey's yoirr Letters, Un 

See also Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
and other authorities cited by Mr. 
Steerens in a note on Rich. Ill, act iT, 
sc. 4. 

Bishop Hall describes the duke's 
hospitality with much humour : 

'TIS RufBo : trow'st thou where he din*d to day F 
In sooth I saw him sit with duke Humfrmy, 
Many Kood welcomea, and much gratis cheere. 
Keeps ne for ererie strangling cavaliene ; 
An open house, hauntedwith great resort. 
Long service mix'd with musicall disport. 
Many fairs yuonker with a feaUier'd crest 
Chooses much rather be his shot-free gimt^ 
To fsre so freely widi so little o«t. 
Than stake his twebepence to a meaner host. 

Satires, b. iii, s. 7. 

See Pauls. 
DULCET. Sweety harmonioua. Still 
iised occasionally in poetry. Applied 
to every kind of sweetness. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breaUi, 

That the rude sea grew dvil at her song. Mids., ii, 3. 

Such it is 
As are those duleet sounds at break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom*a ear. 
And summon him to marriage. Mer. Fen^ m, S. 

For surely such fables are not onely domUet to paa 
the tyme withall, but gainfull also to their practisen. 
CluiUmer's Morus BneomiuwLf H S. 

DULLARD, «. One stupidly uncon- 
cerned and dull, in the midst of any in- 
teresting proceeding ; a stupid person. 

How now, my flesh, my child* 
What mak'st thou me a duUard in this act? 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? Cfwu, v, J. 

And thou must make a dullard of the world. 
If they not thought,— fcc. Lear^ ii. I 

What, dullard t would'st thou doat in maty art ? 

Sistriomastix, 1610. 

Used also as an adjective. See Todd. 
To DUMB. To silence, to make dumb. 

Who neigh'd so high, that what I would have spoke 

Was beastly dumb'd by him. Jnt, and CL, i, S. 

She sines like one immortal, and she dancea 

As goddess-like to her admired lays. 

Great clerks she dsmhs. Perigee, v, 1 . 

DUMB-SHOW. A part of a dramatic 
representation shown pantomimicaliy, 
chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more 
of the story than could be otherwise 
included ; bat sometimes merely em- 
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blematical. They were very common 
in the earliest of oar dramas. Of the 
former kind is that in the Prophetess 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, act iv, 
ac« 1, wnere the Chorus assigns the 
reason, telling the audience that he 
hopes they will admit it, 

And be pleased. 
Oat of your wonted {jpoodneM, to behold. 
As in a silent mirror, what wt cannot 
With fit conveniency of time, allow'd 
Tor such presentments, cloath in vocal aoands. 

Thus also in Herod and Antipater : 

* What words 

Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes, 
Out tit this iumb^iowt tell your memories. 

Herod and AtUiftUtr. 

Subjoined to the play of Tancred and 
Gismunda, are dumb-shows intended 
to precede each act as introductions. 
See 0. PL, ii, 230. 

The emblematical dumb-shows may 
be seen prefixed to each act of Ferrex 
and Porrex, O. PL, i, 109, and else- 
where. These exhibitions gradually 
fell into disrepute, by the improve- 
ment of taste ; so that in Shakespeare's 
time they seem to have been in favour 
only with the lower classes of specta- 
tors, the groundlings, as he calls them, 

Who for the most part are capable of nothing but in- 
explicable duwib skotps and noise. Haml., iii, S. 

In his dramas there are few instances 
of them ; that in Cymb., act t, sc. 4, 
and in the players' tragedy in Hamlet, 
are the chief. It was certainly a gross 
way of preserving the unity of time, 
yet not more so perhaps than that 
which Shakespeare preferred, as newer, 
the narrative chorus ; which, though 
made elegant by his pen, is not very 
dramatic. In the following passage, 
the dumb-show forms the basis of a 
very curious sentiment: after a battle 
it is said. 

To him who did this victory bestow, 
Are rendered thanks and praises infinite. 
VoT in so ipreat and so apparent odds 
The part man acts is the dumb-skno to God's. 

Fansh. Lunad, iii, 82. 

DUMP. Formerly the received term 
for a melancholy strain in music, 
vocal or instrumental. 

After your dire lamenting eletriea, 
Visit by night your lady's chamber window 
With some sweet concert ; to their instruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night's dead silence 
Will best become such sweet complaining grievance. 

Ttpo Genl. of V., iii, 3. 

We read of a merry dump in Romeo 
and Juliet, but that is evidently a 
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purposed absurdity suited to the cha- 
racter of the speaker : 

play me some nuny dump, to comfort me. Mus. Not 
a dump we ; 'tis no time to play now. ir, 6. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasins ears; 
Distress likes dumps, when time is kept with tears. 

Sh. Rape t^fLucr.t Suppl., i, 538. 

- Mr. Stafibrd Smith gave to Mr. 
Steevens the music of a dump of the 
sixteenth century, which he had dis- 
covered in an old MS. ; and it is 
given in the notes on the abore pas- 
sage of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
in the last edition of Johnson and 
Steevens. It is without words. Mr. 
S. Smith was a man of very curious 
research into old music, and published 
a valuable set of old songs, collected 
from MSS. with the music, which 
were dedicated to the late king, in 
1779. 

A dump appears to have been also a 
kind of dance : 

He loves nothing but au Italian dump. 

Or a French brawl. Humour Out of Breath, 1607. 

But whether DeviVs dumps, in the 
following passage, be interpreted 
devil's tunes or devil's dances, de- 
pends upon whether it be thought to 
refer to the music preceding, or the 
dance following ; I think the latter. 

If ore of these Devil's dumps I 
Must I be ever haunted with these witchcrafts? 

B. and Fl. Women pleated, v, 8. 

Dumps, for sorrow, was not always 
considered as a burlesque expression : 

This, this, aunt, is the cause. 
When I advise me sadly on this thing, 
That makes my heart in pensive dumps ditmay'd. 

Tanered and Gism., 0. PL, ii, 177. 

So also in the singular : 

The fall of noble Monodaute's son 

Strake them into a dumps, and made them tad. 

Harr. Jriost., xliii, 147. 
tLeaving prince Agamemnon then in dumps and in 
suspense. HalPs Homer, p. 19, 1681 . 

tl rather desire to drawe you into delightes, then to 
droune you in dumphes by revealyng of such unnatu- 
rall foctes. Bieke kis Farewell, 1681. 

It was even applied in the sense of 
elegy to poetical composition. Davies, 
of Hereford, has a singular poem of 
that species, entitled, " A Dump upon 
the Death of the most noble Henrie, 
Earle of Pembrooke," printed in 
Witte*s Pilgrimage. 
fDUMPISH. Melancholy. 

Throush thomie paths, and deep, dark, dumpisi glades. 

* rirffil, by rtears, 1632. 

And as it were a thrall unto this dumpish humor, is 

rowzed up with wine and meriment especially, and 
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infrancbia'd aicun Into a man Ample and haarenly 
freedom of contemplation. 

OpHck OUuM of Human, 16S9. 

DUN. To draw Dun out of the mire^ 
iras a rural paBtime, in which Dun 
meant a dun horse, supposed to he 
stuck in the mire, and sometimes, 
represented by one of the persons 
who plaved. See Brand's Pop. Ant., 
ii, p. 289, 4to. Mr. Gifford, who 
remembers baring played at the game 
(doubtless in his native county, Deron- 
ahire), thus describes it, for the relief 
of future commentators : 

A log of wood is bitrosht into the midst of the room : 
thia 18 Dun (the cart-horae), and a cry ia raised that 
he is stock in the mire. Two of the company adTance, 
either with or without ropea, to draw bim out. After 
repeated attempts, they find thonselves imable to do 
it and call for more assistance. The same oontiimea 
till all Uie company take part in it^ wiien Dun is ex- 
tricated of course ; and the merriment arises from the 
awkward and affected efforta of the rustics to Hft the 
loK, and sundry arch contrivances to let the ends of it 
faD on one another'a toes. Bm, Jen*., voL ?ii, p. S8S. 

It is to this that allusion is made in 
Hudibras, part iii, canto iii, 1. 110, 
where Ralpho says. 

But Balpho's self, your trusty squire. 

Who has dragg'd your dunshw out o* th* mire, 

Y^hich none of the editors appear to 
have understood, and therefore silently 
changed it to donship, according to 
which reading Dr. Nash explains the 
passage. But it was dunship in all 
the editions till 1710. 
In an old collection of epigrams, it is 
proposed to play 

At shore-groat, renter-point, or croese and pilfl^ 
At leaping o'er a Midsummer bonefler. 
Or at the drawing Dun out of the my$r. 

So Shirley : 

Then draw Dun out of the mire, 
And throw the elog into the fire. 

St. Patrick for Ireland. 

Which marks what Dun was. 

It is alluded to in Romeo and Juliet : 

If thou art Dun, w^ll draw thee from the mire. 
Or (save your reverence), love, wherein thou stick*st 
Up to the ears. i, 4. 

Dun'e in the mire, get out af(ain how he can. 

B. and Fl. Woman H., ir, 8. 

DUN IS THE MOUSE. A proverbial 
saying, of rather vague signification, 
alluding to the colour of the mouse, 
but frequently employed with no other 
intent than that of quibbling on the 
word done. Why it is attributed to 
a constable, I know not. 

The game was ne*rr so fair, and I am done. 
Mer. Tut, dun^t the mouse, the constable's own word. 

JBoM. and Jul., i, 4. 
Wliy then tis done, and dun*i the mouse, and undone 
all the oonrtien. 2Wo Meny Milkmaids, 1690. 



In a passage of the play of Sir John 
Oldcastle, it seems to mean no more 
than, all is done, or settled. After 
arranging his followers, Marley ex- 
claims, without any connection prior 
or subsequent, '*Dun is the moiim." 
Fint Part of Sir John Oldeastle, iii, 2, 
Suppl. to Sb., ii, 311. 
"As dun ae a mouse^" is among Ray's 
Proverbial Similes, p. 221. 
fDUNAKER. A cant term for a stealer 
of cows and calves. 

The aeventeenth a dun-akerf that maketh hia rom% 
To go i' the country and steid all their oowa. 
The eighteenth a kidd-na^per, spirits young bmb» 
Though he tip them the pike, they nap him agea. 
tlien hark well. fce. Foem ofl7tk « 

If ereuiy is in a coi^nnctian with Venna, and wIms 
such ooniunetioDs luppen, it signifies a most plentifal 
crop that year, of hectors, trappanners, giilta, pads, 
biters, prigs, divers, lifters, filera, bnlkera. droraen, 
fnmti\en,ionnakers, cross-biters, Udnappera, vou^en, 
millikers, pymers, decoys, andshop-liftoa; all Nevgatfr- 
birds, whom the devil prepares ready fitted for Tybon ; 
ripe finite ready to drop into the haneman'a montL 

Poor Bokim 1C9S. 

fDUNCE-COMB. An ignoramus.' A 
word perhaps invented by honest 
Taylor the water-poet. 

The cause, I heare, youriciry flameth from, 
I said, I waa no dunee-comhe, cox-combe Tom. 
What's that to tou (good sir) that von should fkine. 
Or rage, or chare|, or thinke I durst preinrae 
To speaker or write, that you are such a one ? 

TujtUw's Workasy 163a 

DUNG. Under this word, bread, and 
the other productions of the earth, 
are contemptuously alluded to in the 
following obscure passage : 

Which sleeps, and never palatea more the iun^. 
The beggar's nurse, and CiBsar's. Ant, ^ dL,y,%. 

Warburton, not understanding it, 
would have changed the word to dng, 
but more attentive critics afterwards 
perceived the true meaning. The 
passage which pointed out the inter- 
pretation was doubtless this : 

Kinedoms are clay, our dungy earth *^ W ft 

Feeos beast uid man. Act i, sc. L 

The idea is, tbat the productions of 
the earth are so much indebted to 
dung for their perfection, that they 
may fairly be called so. The critics 
have happily illustrated this by other 
quotations, as this from Timon of 
Athens : 

The earth's a thief. 
That feeds, and breeds by a compoature stolen 
Ymm general excrement. jv, S. 

And this from the Winter^s Tale : 

The face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungg earth. 

And yet more elegantly by the obser* 
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vatiou of the Ethiopian king in 
Herodotus, B. iii, who, hearing of the 
culture of com, said, he ''was not 
surprised if men who fed upon dung^ 
did not attain a longer life." 
This word is not inserted here as 
being used in an obsolete sense, but 
in a singular one. 
tDUNG-POT. Adung-cart. The word 
is said to be still in use iu the Isle of 
Wight. 

* Theraken, scaTengere, andofflcera hereuntoappointed, 
ereiy day in the week (except Sundays and other 
holydayes) sliall bring; carts, dun^-pots, or other fitting 
carriage* into all the streets within their respective 
wards, parishes, and divisions, where snch carts, &;c., 
can pass, and at or before their approach, by bell, 
dapper, or otherwise, shall make lona noise and give 
notice to the inhabitants of their coming. 

(Mthrop'i ReporU, 1670. 

tDUNKER. Dark. 

Or like the velvet on her brow : or, like 
The dunker mole on Venus dainty cheek. 

DuBartas. 

DUNKIRKEBS. The privateers of 
Dunkirk were long very formidable 
to our merchant ships, and esteemed 
remarkably daring ; and the situation 
of that port gave them such an advan- 
tage, that thepossession or dismantling 
of it was always an important object 
to England. It is well known that 
it was taken in the time of the republic, 
and sold again by Charles II ; and 
its fortifications demolished by treaty 
in 1712. 

This was a rail. 
Bred by a sealoos brother in Amsterdam, 
Which heing sent onto an English lady. 
Was ta'en at sea by DmOnrken. 

The Bird in a Cagt, O. PL. viii, 2«7. 
If he were pat to it, would fight more desperately than 
sixteen DunHrkers. 

Honeat Wkorg, pwt 5M, 0. H., iii, 875. 

Hence ii. is said to certain sailors, that 
they 

Fear no hell bnt Dunkirk. 

B. ir Fl. Hon. U. Tori., v, 1. 

fDUNMOW. The ceremony of award- 
ing the flitch of bacon at Dunmow to 
the married couple who could attest 
to having lived together a year and a 
day without quarrelling or dissatis- 
faction with each other, is often alluded 
to by old writers. We have not met 
with the following proverb elsewhere. 

Bo not fetch your wife from Dunmow, for so yon may 
bring home two sides of a sow. Howell, 1669. 

fDUNSEBY. Would naturally be taken 
for ignorance, but in the following 
passi^ it would seem rather to mean 
cunning. 



C, the dominicall letter? It is tnie, craft and nmniiir 
do so dominere ; yet, rather C and D are dominicaU 
letters, that is, crafty dunsery. 
^,,^, Betumejhm Penuusus, 1808. 

DUNSTABLE. Any thing particularly 
unornamented, particularly language, 
was often called plain Dunstable, iu 
allusion to a proverb given both by 
Ray (p. 233) and FuUer. The latter, 
in his Worthies, under the Proverbs 
of Bedfordshire, gives this account of 
it: 

As plain as Dmutable rond. It is applied to things 
plain and simple, without welt or guard to adorn 
them, as also to matters easie and obvious to be found, 
without any difllculty or diiectiou. 

I find the phrase plain Dunstable 
noted, as occurring in the old trans- 
lation of Stephens's Apology for 
Herodotus; but I had neglected to 
trauscribe the passage. 

tThese men walked by-wayes, and the saying is, many 
by-walkers, manybalkes, many balkes, much stumbling, 
and where much stumbling is, there is sometime a 
&I1; howbeit there were some gnod walkers among 
them, that walked in the kings hish wav ordinarily, 
uprightly, phdne DunstabU way, ana for this purpose 
1 woold shew ^ou an history which is written in the 
Uiird of Uie Kings. Latimer's Sermorn. 

iPlains Dtuutahle. 
Your words passe my capatchiiy good lar, 
But ich to prove nec^ never to goe vur; 
Cha knowne men live in honest exclamation, 
Who now God wot live in a worser feshion. 
The poore man grumbles at the rich mans store, 
And rich men daily doe expresse the poore. 

Taylor's Workss, 1680. 

To DUP. To do up, to raise ; analogous 
to don, doff, &c. 

Then up he rose, and don*d his doathi, 
And dvpt the chamber door. Haml., iv, S. 

Capell changes it to d^op'd, for 
opened, without the least notice of 
the true reading; but dup is found 
elsewhere, as in Damon and Pithias : 

Wliat devell iche weene the portera are drunk, will 
they not dup the gate to day. 0. PL, i, »17. 

Some gates and doors were opened 
by lifting up, as port-cullises, and 
that kind of half door swinging upon 
two hinges at the top, which still is 
seen in some shops. Hence the 
phrase of to do up, for to open, was 
not uncommon: other instances are 
given in the notes on the above passage 
of Shakespeare. 
fDUPLE. For double. Duple bigneeee, 
in the following passage, is the trans- 
lation of gemintB magnitudinis, and 
means properly twins in magnitude, 
or equal in size to each other. 

The same nation also is separatad from the Belgn by 
llattona and Sequana, rivers of a dunU bignease. 

EotkauPt Jmmanus MiarcwmM, 1609. 
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DURANCE. Duration. A robe of du- 
rance, a lasting dreu. 

And is not a buff jerkin a moat t^tttrobeofdvrmmct f 

1 R€%. IF., i, 2. 

It appears that the leathern dreBses 
worn by some of the lower orders of 
people, were first called of durance, 
. or eyerlasting, from their great dura- 
bility. Thus the Catchpole in the 
Comedy of Errors is described, 

A deril in an everlasting aarwient has him, 

One whoae bard hand ia button'd up wilh ated ; 

A fiend, a fairy, pitUeaa and rou^b, 

A wolf; nay none, a fellow all in buff. ir, 8. 

Hence a stuff of that colour made in 
imitation of it, and very strong, was 
called durance : 

Where did'st thou buy this Vnff let me not Ihre bat 
1 will {pve thee a good twit of durance. 

This is the address of a debtor to 
the officer who had arrested him, in 
Westward Hoe ; whence it seems that 
the stufif durance was a new improve- 
ment, aa a substitute for the buff 
leather. The following passages put 
out of doubt that there was a stuff so 

called : 

Varlet of velvet, my moccado villian, old heart of iu- 
ranee, my sthp'd canvaa thoolders. 

DetiVe Charter, 1607- 
Ai the tayloT that out of leven yarda stole one and a 
half of iurauce. 

Three Ladiu of London, cited by Ifr. Steevens. 

Durance is still familiarly used for 
confinement, especially in the phrase 
durance vile, for imprisonment. 
DURE. Hard, or severe ; perhaps from 
our common law, wherein the punish- 
ment of pressing was called peine 
forte et dure. 

What dure and cruell penance dooe I sustaine for 
none (iffeuce at all. Palace of Plea*., vol. i, Q 4. 

To DURE. To continue, or endure. 

Whoso hath felt the force of grejedie fatea. 
And dur^de the last decree of g^riesly death. 
Shall never ^eeld Iiia captive arms to chaines, 
Mor drawn in triumph deck the victor's pompe. 

Unghee'e Arthur, 1687, sign. 1). 
Whilat the snnshine of my grestness dur^d. 

Rob. B. cf Huntington, B 3. 

To abide, or resist : 

He that can trot a courser, break a rush, 
And, arm'd in proof, dare dure a strawes stronfrpnsh. 

MareUnCe Satirce, Siat. 1. 

DUREFUL. Lasting. 

For neither pretious stone, nor durefuU brasse, 
Nor shining gold, nor mouldhng clay it whs. 

Spenser uses it in other places. 
DURESSE. Hardship, constraint, or 
imprisonment. A term of our old 
law French, which crept also into 
common language. 



Ri^t feeble from the efiU rate 
Of food, which in her dmrau ahe had foond. 

Sp. F. q.,W,ym,l^ 

See also IV, xii, 10. 
DURET. A kind of dance. 

The knights take their ladies, to daaee with them 
galliards, durett, corantoea, &c 

Beaumumt, Masg. ml Gn^s Inm. 

fDUSKISH. Obscure; cloudy. DusAisk- 
nets, obscurity. 

Take heede you adome not a dtrskish name, witb some 
humble simulation. Pauenger of Benvenuto, 1612. 
The harts use dictamos. The svaUow the hevbe 
celedonia. The weascU fennell secde, for the dm^i*k- 
neue and bleariahnesse of her eyes. IbU. 

fTo DUST. To beat. 

Observe, my English gentleman, that bhiwes hare a 
wonderfull prerogative in the feminine sex; for if 
shee be a hii woman, there is no more proper plaotei 
to mend her, then this ; but if (which is a rare chance) 
she be good, to duet her often hath in it a nngular, 
nnknowne, and as it were an inscrutable vertue to 
make her much better, and to reduce her, if poeaible, 
to perfection. Paeeenger (fBemwemmto, 1611. 

DUST-POINT. A rural game. See 
Blow-point. Played also by boys. 

0own go our hooks and scrips, and we to nine hdes 

At dust-point, or at (quoits, else we are at it hard. 
And false and cheatmg nmes we shepherda are de> 
bair'd. ihaut. NymphaL, 6^ p. 1496. 

He looks 
Like a great school-boy. that has been blown up 
Last-night at dust-point. B. 4r Fl. C^fatn. iii, 8. 

I suspect that both this and blow- 
point much resembled the illustrious 
game of push-pin. Mr. Weber, on 
the passage last cited, has a conjecture 
about blowing dust out of a hole, but 
it wants confirmation. 
DUTCH GLEEK. A jocular ezpreaaion 
for drinking, alluding to the game of 
ffleek : as if tippling were t he fayourite 
game of Dutchmen. 

xior could be partaker of any of the sood cheer, except 
it were the liquid part of it, whicn they call Dutch 
ffleek, where he plaied his cards so weU, and vied and 
revied so often, that he had scarce an eve to see 
withall. ^y^oM, Fut. Notes, p. 96. 

fDUTlES. This word is applied in 
rather an unusual manner in the fol- 
lowing lines. Perhaps it means their 
offices. 

And gave unto his men 
Their duties when he died, 
With large and lordlie recompenoe : 
This can not be denied. 

Epitaph on Bishop JeweU, 1671. 

DWALE, or DWALL. The deadly 
nightshade ; now called Atropa Bella- 
donna. It is narcotic in a high 
degree, and was therefore called also 
"sleeping nightshade." 

Ihtale, or sleeping nightshade, hath round blackish 
stalkes, 8cc. This Mud of nightshade causeth sleep. 

Johnsou*s Gerard, lib. ii, cap. 66. 

Hence used to express a lethargic 
disease : 
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A deeple stckuesse, nam'd the leiliargye, 
Oppreat me lore, and feaTera fearce vithall, 

Thifl was the g;uerdon of mj gloltoaie, 
Jehova sent hiy sleepie hfe tliis dwall. 

Mirr.jw M^g. King Jago., edit 1587. 

DYED BEARDS. Bulwer is rery seyere 
apon saperanDuated coxcombs in his 
time, for dyeing their beards to con- 
ceal their age. After citing Strabo 
for the practice in Cathea of dyeing 
them of many colours, he adds : 

Nor 18 the art of fakii^ff the natural hue of the 
beard wholly unknown in this more civilized part of 
the worid; etpeciaU^ to old, ke. 

He then expatiates at large upon the 
folly of it, and says, 

In every haire of these old eozeombs you shall meet 
with tlvee divers and sundry colours ; white at the 
roots, yellow in the middle, and black at the point, 
like unto one of your parmt's feathers. 

Artificial CkamgeUng, ch. xii. 

See Beards. 
DYE THE DEATH. See Death. 
DYLDE ; GOD DYLDE YOU. Cor- 

ruptly for God 'ild you, or yield you 

a reward. 

Ood dylde y«K , master mine. 

GaniMer Gnrlun, 0. PI., ii, 64. 

See God ild you. 
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EACH, AT. An expression which, if it 
be right, can only mean, " Each joined 
to the other." It is the reading of 
the old editions in the following lines 
of Shakespeare : 

Ten masts at each make not the altitude 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen. LeoTf iv, 6. 

All that can be said for the phrase is, 
that, though it be singular, it is 
perhaps as probable as that it should 
have been substituted by mistake for 
any of the readings since proposed : 
such as, attaeh^df at least, on end, at 
reach. 
EAGER. Sour. From aigre, Fr. 

And with a sudden visour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager cuopoiogs into milk, 
The thin and wholesome bloM. Haml., i, 6. 

Hence metaphorically : 

If thou think'st so^ vex him with cqger words. 

8 Hat. ri, ii, 6. 

So also in the first scene of Hamlet : 

It is a nipping and an eager air. 

EAME. See Eme. 

To EAN, usually written to yean. To 
bring forth young. Applied particu- 
larly to ewes. The Saxon etymology 
demands ean rather than yean; the 



former is therefore restored in the 
following passage : 

Who then conceiving did in eoMtng time 

lUl party*coloar'd lambs, and those were Jacob's. 

Saettt riMI., 1, o. 

See Todd. 
EANLINGS. Young lambs just dropped 
or eaiCd, ' The spelling should cer- 
tainly be analogous to the other. 

That all the eanlimgt which were streak'd and pied, 
ShouM fell as Jaoob's hire. Mer. Fen., i, 8. 

f EAR. Up to the ears, or over the 
ears, t. e., beyond one's depth, irre- 
coverably, applied almost invariably 
to people in love. Over head aud 
ears is the modern phrase. 

Mis. Pa. O woman I am I Know not what: 
In love up to the hard eares. I was never in such a 
case in my life. Firtt ad. qf Merry Wlvet. 

Our masters sonne Antipho at the first behaved Um- 
■elfe well ; but this Phedria out of hand got him a 
certain singing wench, skilfnll in musicke, and fell in 
feve with her 09«r the earet. Terence in SngUsh, 1614. 
She bad neither seen nor spoken with theralaiine in 
her life} only she was in love with him up to the 
ears for the sake of his spreading ^ory. 

Tht Pagan Prince, 1690. 
Deperit pnellulam. Hee is over head and eares in 
bve with thee maid : he loves her better then his owne 
life. Terence in Bnglish. 

To EAR. To plough, or till. From 
the Saxon erian. 

That power I liave, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the land, that bath some hope to fftow. 
For I have none. Rich. II, iii, S. 

Here it is used metaphorically, as to 
plough the sea : 

Iffenecrates and Menas, ftmous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them ; which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Jtit. ^ CI, i, 4. 

Whose crazed ribs the furrowing plourh doth ear. 

Dragl. R(A. L. qfNomumdy. 

It is used several times in our trans- 
lation of the Bible : 

And will set Uiem to «ar his ground, and to reap his 
harvest 1 Aim., viu, 13. 

'die oxen likewise, and the young asses that etur the 
ground, shall eat clean provender. /rot., xxx, 24. 

I find it in the following passage 
used for to hear, or give ear to, as to 
eye is to look at : 

But if 
Thou knew'st my mistress breath'd on me, and that 
I eat'd her language, liv'd in her eyes. 

FUteh. 1^0 Noble jr., iii. 1. 

EARABLE, from to EAR. Fit for cul- 
tivation with corn. The word is now 
changed to arable. In Heresbachius's 
Husbandry, translated by Barnabe 
Googe, the first book, out of four, 
treats "Of earable ground, tillage, 
and pasturage." 

Hee [the steward] is further to see what demeanes of 
his lordes is most meete to be taken into his 
hanndes, so well for meddowe, pasture, as earable. 
See. Order of a Nobleman* s House, Arehteol., ziii, p. 316. 
A plow land shall containe cc and Iv acres of earable 
ground Then can UiOM not lie^ ia eay ooontiy 
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■«^ mrmHi land lotethcr, Init tkcre 
will be alio enteraiiiif led thenrith uopptM, alipa, and 
bottOMW, fitte for Mature and meadiDg. 

Itittr MtU (f J. B. (1S72) in Ctumrm LUfrmrim, 
ToL Tli, p. SS7. 
tAlao the imdietneBt muAi to eiprcMe the qoiUity of 
the thing entend opon. Ce., whether it be a menaage, 
eottage, meadow, paatore, wood, or land mrmkU. 

DmUm*$ Cotminf /uMtiet, 1890. 

fE AR-FING ER. The little finger. In 
Lat. auriadarii. 

Or if that cannot be foond, let bhmd of the Teiae 
which ia betweene the ring finger and the mrt- 
Anger. Bammgk'sMttkod^Fhfhek.ltU. 

EARING, «• Tilling, or caltivation. 

Ibr theoe two jean hath the ftunine been in the 
land; and there are yet Ave yean in the which there 
shall be neither tartHif nor harveat Omtsu, zlr, 6. 

O then we bring forth weeda, 
When oar quick winda be still; and onr ills told na. 
Is as oar eann^. JtU. mttd Ck, i, 8. 

It has been suggested to read mnds 
here, instead of winds; which cer- 
tainly much improves the sense, and 
seems almost necessary. " We bring 
forth weeds, when our quick [t. e. 
pregnant, or fertile] mindt lie still, 
out telling us of our ills [t. e. faults] 
is like ploughing them," which leads 
to a good produce. How it can be 
made sense with winds it is not easy 
to say. The inversion of an m makes 
the whole difference. 
To EARNE, for to Yearn. So Spenser 
writes the word ; but yearn is con- 
sidered as more proper, the y repre- 
senting the Saxon initial in gyman, 
to desire. 

And erer as he rode his heart did mm$ 
To prove his puissance in battel bnTe. 

Besides being thus improper, it forms 
an unnecessary confusion with the 
verb to earn, to obtain by labour. 

■IBnt come onto the place, his heart doth eami^ 
Twice it was his thought backe to have gone. 

Htywoo^i Trout Bntaniea, 1609. 
tNay, certain (sir) it is so; snd I believe, your little 
bodie eanu9 after the same sport. 



;AapsMm*« Bnmgey 1664w 

tEARNEST-PENNY. Deposit money 
in a bargain. 

8o that nowe (by consydendon of these thynges) I 
am thoroughly perswaded, that I can not acconipii^he 
the duitee of a kynde and lovynge subjecte, unk-ase 
I dooe with this simple token or poore earnest pnnie 
geve due tesiimonie of my good hert toward your 
nii^Mtee. BtiotQ DieiioMrie, 1559, Ded. 

Am. An earnest penis, at a Gods peuie, which is 
given to oonfirme and assure a bargaine. 

IfoMunetutor. 

To EARNEST, for to use in earnest. 

Let's prove among onrselves our armes in jest, 

That when we come to esamsst them with men, 

We may them better use. Pastwr Fido, 1602, £ 1. 

fEAR-RENT. Losing the ears in the 



pillory. "You should pay ear-rend.*^ 
B. Jons. Alek., x, U 
EAIURINOS. The coxcombs in Shake, 
apeare's time wore rings in thdrears; 
to wrhich Dogberry perhaps alludes, 
when he says of" one deformed, they 
say he wears a key in ku ear*^ &c 
Much Ado ab. N,, ▼, !• Or it is a 
mere blunder, instead of wearing a 
ioei. It is also alluded to here : 



Fat if I eoald endure en ear wUk m hoU imX 
Or a pleated lock, or a bare headed «*— **— t% 
That sits like a sagn where neat ladies are 
To be sold with agreement betwixt us 
Were not to be desnsir'd of. 

J9. end A r«eM» lbi<r. iii. 1 

He means, "Could I bear to see 
ladies' men, or anything that mariced 
their being near, then," &c. 
EARTH. Perhaps made from to ear, 
(or plow) as tilth from to till. It is 
singularly used for land in the follow- 
ing phrase, "lady of my earthy** for 
heiress or mistress of my land. It is 
used by Capulet, who, speaking of 
his daughter Juliet, says she is his 
only remaining child, and 

She is the hopefti] lady of my emrtk. 

Am.M^JdL.i.2. 

Mr. Steevens says it is a Gallicism, 
fiUe de terre meaning an heiress. 
Dr. Johnson proposed an alteration 
of the text, which he called bold, and 
indeed with the greatest reason : 

She is the hope and atay of my fbll years. 

fSON-OF-EARTH. A person of mean 

birth, from the Latin terrtB Jilius. 

"Clasp*d with this eon of earths 

Bird in a Cage, y, 1 . 
fEARTH-PUFF. A puff-ball fungns. 

" Tuberee, mushrooms, tadstooles, 

earthturfes, earthpuffes." Namen- 

elator, 1585. 
fEAREWICKE, or EARWICK. The 

old form of earwig. 

I'm afraid 
*Ti8 with one worm> one earewiek overiaid. 

CartwrigkeM Fonu, 1661. 

fEASELESS. Uneasy. 

Thus as I ceaaelesse. eueletse pri*d about 
In every nook, Auious to linde ner out 

rtrgU, fy rUmrt, 16S9. 

EASTER, or ESTER, for Eastern. 
Hence the name of Easter from itil 
falling frequently in April, which, on 
account of the usual prevalence of 
easterly winds at that time, was 
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called the Easter month. So says 
Verstegan, chap. iii. 

Till ttants nn Taniih, and the dawning brake. 
And all the Ma$Ur puta were fall of light. 

Earringt. Jriost., xxiii, 6. 
Both borne fanre hence, about the Bster parte. 

7^., XTiii, 7S. 

Some say, however, that it is rather 
derived from Eastre, a Saxon god- 
dess, whose festival was celebrated 
in the month of April ; and other 
derivations have been suggested. 
See Brady's Clavis Cal. under Easter 
Sunday. 

The goddess is called Eottre by Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and he confirms the naming 
of April Eostre-moiutth, from her. 
Vol. ii, p. 15, 4to ed. [There can 
be no doubt that the latter is the true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS. See Pasch-Eggs. 

BATH. A Saxon word, eath, easy. 
See Uneath. 

Where eaae abonnda yt'e eath to do amiaa. 

Sp.F.Q, II, Ui,4Xi. 
For much more galh to tell the stars on hy. 

7*., iv.xa,i. 

For whj, by proofe the field is eath to win. 

Oageoiffue's ff^orh, a 8. 
All hard aaaayes esteem I eath and light. 

Fair/. Them, ii, 46. 
Who thinka him moot aecnre, ia eaiheet sham'd. 

f At these adrantagea he knowes 'tis eath 

To cope with her qnite severed from her maids. 

HeywooiPs Trvia Britanica, 1609. 

EATHS, adv. Easily, commonly. 

These are vain thonghta or melancholy shews 
That wont to haunt and trace by cloister'd tombs j 
Which eatht appear in aad and strange dirauiaet 
To pensive minus, deceived with their shadows. 

To ECHB. The same as to eke, or 
lengthen out. 

And time that ia so briefly spent, 
With your fine fancies onainU^ eehe. 
What's dumb in show, riipUun in speech. 

Pericles, act iii, choma. 

Here the rhyme fixes it. In other 
passages it has been silently cbanged 
to eke. In the chorus to the 2d act 
of Henry V the same thought and 
expression occur, but in the fir:<t folio 
is spelt eeeh : 

still be kind, 
And eeeh out oar performance with yoar mind. 

It occurs again in the 4 to edition of 
the Merchant of Venice, 1600. Ma- 
lone, 
tECHOICAL. Having the nature of an 
echo. 

An eehdcMU verse, wherein the sound of the last 
lyUahle doth agree with the liat save one: as in an 
echo. NfmenOator. 



tECHONING, for tfcAo%, Virgil, trans- 
lated by Vicars, 1632. 

ECSTASY. Madness. In this sense 
it is now obsolete, nor does it seem 
much less so in the kindred signifi- 
cation of reverie, or temporary wan- 
dering of fancy, which Mr. Locke 
calls ''dreaming with our eyes open." 
B. II, c. xix, § 1 . It is now wholly 
confined to the sense of transport, or 
rapture. In the usage of Shake- 
speare, and some others, it stands for 
every species of alienation of mind, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
proceeding from joy, sorrow, wonder, 
or any other exciting cause ; and this 
certainly suits with the etymology. 

From sorrow : 

Where sighs, and groana, and shrieks that rent the 

air. 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem [t.«., common] ecstasjf. Maeb., iv, 8. 

From wonder and terror, mixed with 
anger : 

Follow them swiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecttasy 
May now provoke them to. Temp., iii, 8. 

Madness, a particular fit or paroxysm 
of it : 

C. How say yon now, is not yonr hnsband mad? 

J. His inavility confirms no less.— 

» • • ft • 

C, Mark how he trembles in his ecsttujf. 

Com. B., iv, 4. 

Fixed insanity : 

That noble and moot sovereign reason. 
Like sweet bells jangled ont of itue, and harsh : 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youtn 
Blasted with ecttttty. Haml., iu, I. 

Again : 

Beetasyt 
My pulse as yours doth temf^erately keep time. 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madnesa 
That 1 have utter'd^ bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from. Ibid., iii, 4w 

Most of these instances, and some 
others, are noticed by Johnson ; but 
it is not mentioned that these senses 
are no longer given to the word. 

EDDER, for a viper, is found in some 
old authors, and is evidently the same 
as adder, which is still in commoti 
use. Both from the Saxon, adder. 
It is the only poisonous serpent of 
this country. 

To EDIFY. To buUd. The primitive 
sense of the word, from its etymology ; 
and long the only sense in use. 
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Tbiie wM *n Iwlj ebap^l eiifi ' •, 
l)Vberein the hetmite dewly wont to nj 
Hia boly tlunni Mcb none and even^de. 

For aee what workea, vhat inflnite expence, 
Hf bat mcnmneBts of leale they edifU. 

Daniel, Ciw. Wan, n, SS. 

fEDlPOLS. Used in burlesque. 

Away with your pishery pashery. yoor poll and your 
edipoU. The SAao-makers Hotp-drnp, 4io. 1621 . 

EDWARD SHOVELBOARDS, for Ed- 
ward's Shovelboard Bhilliiiga ; a coin of 
Edward the Sixth. They were broad 
•hillings, particularly used in playing 
the game of shoTelboard. See 
Shovelboard. 

And two Edward skovel-hoardt, that coat me two 
ahilling and two pence a-piece of Yead Miller. 

The eiprei^sion was probably low and 
ludicrous at the time, by its being 
given to Master Slender. 
t£EL. To hold an eel by the tail, to 
have a slippery person or business to 
deal with. 

Cauda tenea angnillam : yon haTe an eetehj the taile. 
WtthaU* Kcliotiary, ed. 1634, p. 554. 
Pauk) momento hue illue inpellitur. Hce ia ni 
wavering as a wrthercocke. He ia heere and their 
all iu a moment. Tlieirs aa mnch bdde to hit word, 
as to take a wet aek by tk* iaiU. 

Tennet in Bm^lisk, 1614. 

fEFFRONTIT. Impudent; barefaced. 
Fr. effrmti. 

From men besotted he doth honour iteale^ 
And yet with hia effromiit aliamelesae face, 
Seemea to command the diYeil that (care him place. 

Taylor'* Workei, 1630. 

EFT. Soon, quickly. Saxon. Fre- 
quently so used by Spenser, and 
occasionally by his contemporaries. 
See Todd. 

But properly, afterwards, as here : 
[the correct meanine of e/i is, again.] 

Bft, when yearea 
More rype aa reaaon lent to choose our pearea, 
Ounelvea in league of vowed love we knitt 

Sp. F. Q,, U, iv, 18. 

EFTEST. Certainly put as a corruption 
of deftest. 

Yea, mazry, that's the efUti way. 

Muck Ado, iv, 9. 

See Dkft. 
EFT-SITHES. Ofttimes. 

Which way eft-nthea, while that our kingdom dared, 
Th' unfortunate Andromache alone 
Reaorted to the parenta of her make. 

Ld. Surrey, Jheid, S. 

EFTSOONS. Immediately, soon after ; 
The Saxon eft properly meaning after. 
It was beginning to be obsolete in the 
time of Spenser, who, however, very 
frequently uses it. It occurs but 
rarely in the dramatic writers of that 
time. 



Bfttoemet I thooght her aoeh m ahe Me told. 
And would havekiU'd her. Sp. F. Q., I, ii, ». 

But seeing me efUoona, he took his heda. 
And threw hia caraBent from him in all haate. 

/4ayiM,0.n,T,lS7. 

EGAL. Equal. French. 

Troubled, oonfoonded thua ; and for the eztcBt 
Of «m/ justice, us'd in such contempt 

n/. Aui^ ir, 4. 
8o these, whoae egaU state hred enry pale of hoa. 

tUmtue and Jnliet, Siippl. to SIl. i, S79. 
Wherefore, king, I speake as one for all, 
Silh all aa one do beare you ^alt faith. 

Ferrer and Porrez, O. PL, i, 113. 
All men being yet for the most part rude, and in a 
maner popnlany rya/A 

Futtenk^ Art. ofB. Foetgt B. I, ck xx. 

E6ALLY. Equally. 

In ererr defree and sort of men vertne ia co msswifa 
ble^ but not egalUf ; not only because men's estates 
are unegall, but km- that auo vertiie iiaelf in not :b 
every respect of egall value aud estimation. 

Futtmk. Art. of S. Foety, B. I, ch. xz. 

The aame author uses equal also in 
the same page. 
E6ALNESS. Equality. 

And such an etigahuue hath natwe made 
Betweene the brethren of one faUio's seede. 

Ferres amd Farrex, O. PL, i 117. 

tEGESTION. The part of the food 
ejected from the body after digestion. 
An old medical term. 

Shane humours are knowne by sowre beUdaga, and 
much egeetion, and very tbinne. If it be caused of 
onmeasurable dissipation and spreadinc abroad, and 
that through heate which oonsumeth tne meale hke 
fire, and rarefieth the skin, then the eyettiomt sent 
out b^ the belly, be lesse in qoantitie then the meate 
that IS eaten, and also tht. westUme the drier. 

Banwgk's Method qfFkyndt, 1634. 

EGG-SATURDAY. Festum ovoruin, 
in the old calendars. A moveable 
feast, being the Saturday preceding 
Shrov.e Tuesday. 

On the sixt of Pebmary, beehig egge SatUriay, it 
pleaaed some gentlemen schoUers to make a daunring 
night of it. Misc. Ant. Angl. m Ckristi 



Fr^ p. 6h. 

See Pasch-Eoos. 
EGGS AND BUTTER were commonly 
eaten at breakfast, before the intro- 
duction of tea; but meat was more 
usual. 

They are up already, and call tmeygt andkmtttrs th^ 
will away presently. I Hen. it, ii, 1. 

Buttered egga were the breakfast of 
the fifth earl of Northumberland and 
his lady in Lent. See his Household 
Book, published by Dr. Percy. 
EGGS FOR MONEY. Apparently a 
proverbial expression, when a person 
was either awed by threats, or over- 
reached by subtlety, to giv« money 
upon a trifling or fictitious considera- 
tion. 

Mine honest friend, 
Will yon take eggefor wtoneif f WmL P., i, i. 



That is. Will you sufier yourself to be 
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bullied, or cheated? The ADswer is 
suitable to this interpretation : 

No, my lord, I'U fight. 

An insult of this kind seeois to be 
shown in the following passage : 

And for the rest of your money, I §ent it to one 
captain Carvcgut; he swore to me his father was my 
lota mayor's cook, and that by Easter next von should 
have the principal, and eggs for the use, indeed, sir, 

Match at Midn,, 0. PI., vu, 432. 

This seems the purposed insult of a 
bully, who thought any answer suffi- 
cient for the fool he took the money 
from ; and the reply of him to whom 
this answer is reported, seems to 
show that it was a matter of notorious 
ignomwy to be so put off: 

O rogue, rogue, I shall have eggs for my numev; I 
must hang myself. jbid. 

Who, notwithstandiug his high promises, having also 
the king's power, is vet content to take eggesfor his 
monqff ana to bring nim in at leisure. 

Slow^s JtmaUf M m m 6. 

In the character of Coriat, prefixed to 
his Travels, where it is said in the 
text, ' ' He will buy his effgSy his pud- 
dings, &c., in the Atticke dialect," it 
is added, in a note, '* I meane when 
he travelled. A thing I know he 
scorned to do since he came home/' 
Sign, [b 5]. 
fEGG-STARCH. 

Whose calves ea-stareh may in some sort be taken 
As if they had oeene hang'd to smoake like bacoii. 

TayloT^s WorkeSy 1630. 

EGLANTINE. The sweet briar. Aig- 
lantine, or aiglantier, Fr., which 
Menage derives from acanthus. In 
modern French it is written eglantine, 
as in English. Bomare, in his Dic- 
tionary of Natural History, describes 
it as the cgnorrkodonf or wild rose. 
The sweetness of the leaf is noticed by 
Shakespeare : 

The leaf of ealantine, whom not to slander, 

Out sweetenM not thy breath. Cymb., iv, 9 

Henick has an epigram upon, it, which 
haa merit : 

From this bleeding hand of mine 

Take this sprig of eglantine. 

Which, tho' sweet unto your smell, 

Yet the firetM bryar mU tell, 

He who plucks thie sweets shall prove. 

Many thorns to be in love. Works, p. 99. 

Milton has distinguished the sweet 
briar and the eglantine : 

Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine. Allegro, v, 47. 

Eglantine has sometimes been erro- 
neously taken for the honey-suckle, 
and it seems more than probable that 
Milton so understood it» by his calling 



it twisted. If not, he mast have 
meant the wild rose. It is still a 
common word in poetry. 
EGMA. A purposed corruption of 
enigma, which it immediately follows. 

J. Some enigma, some riddle; come,— thy I'envoy, 
begin. 

C. No egma, no riddle, no I'envoy: no salve in tl«e 
™»le,sir. Love's L.L.,m,\. 

"In the male," certainly means in 
the packet or budget. Costard mis- 
takes these words for the names of 
plasters for his broken shin, and pre- 
fers a plantain-leaf. See Male. 
tEGRITUDE. Sickness. Lat. 

Now, now we symbolize in egritudCt 
And simpathize in Cupids malady. 
^n f T n o T* ?** Cyprian Aeademy, 1647, p. 3i. 

tiilLEa. Beards of com. See Ails. 
Dyce, Peele's Works, ii, 206, alters 
this word unnecessarily to ears, 

EILD. See Eld. 

EIRIE. The same as Aibey, q. ▼. lu 
the following passage it means a hawk, 
or falcon; or, perhaps, brood of 
them : 

K'ngs 
Strove for that eirie, on whose scaling wings 
Monarchs in gold refin'd as much would lay 
As might a month an army royal pay. 

Browse^ Brit. Fast., vol. ii, p. 23. 

And again : 

Nor any other lording of the air 

Durst with this «im for their wing prepare. Ibid. 

EIS EL. Vinegar. A Saxon word, used 
by Chaucer : 

She was like thing for hungir ded. 
That lad her life only by bred 
Knedin with n$el stronff and rare. 
, , „, , S<m.tftk*Bo»e,v,%n. 

And Skelton : 

He paid a bitter pendon 

For man's redemption, 

He dranke eisel and gall 

To redeme as withal. Poems, sign. P 5. 

It occurs also in an old ballad : 

God that dyed for us all. 
And drank both eysell and gall. 
Bring us out of bale. 

Bitson's Ane. Pop. Poetry, p. 8S. 

Dr. Johnson quotes a similar passage 
from sir Thomas More. 
There is indeed no doubt that eisel 
meant vinegar, nor even that Shake- 
speare has used it in that sense : 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eyseU, 'gainst my strong infection. 

Sonnet 111. 

But in the following passage it seems 
that it must be pat for the name of a 
Danish river : 

Show me what thoii*H do ! 
Wott't weep? wou't fight? won't fast? woa't tear 
thyself? 
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Won*! diink vp Bittlf eat a cnoodllef 

I'UdoH. ir«Ml.,T.l. 

There is said to be a river Oenl in 
Denmark, or if not, Shakespeare 
might think there was. Fssel has 
been mentioned, bat that ia in Hol- 
land; and even Nile, but that is as 
remote from the reading as from the 
place. The question was much dis- 

Sated between Messrs. Steevens and 
lalone, the former being for the 
river, the latter for the vinegar ; and 
he endeavoured even to get over the 
drink up^ which stood much in his 
way. But after all, the challenge to 
drink vinegar^ in such a rant, is so 
inconsistent, and even ridiculous, that 
we most decide for the river, whether 
its name can be exactly found or not. 
To drink up a river, and eat a croco- 
dile, with his impenetrable scales, are 
two things equally impossible. There 
is no kind of comparison between the 
others. In the folios it is printed 
Etile. 
EKE. Also. Saxon. 

And I lo Page ahall eke tinlbld!. 

How FaisUfT, variet vile, 
His dove will prove, hii Kold will hold, 
And his soft couch deftle. Bier. W. IF., i, S. 

Moat hrisky Juvenal, and eke moat lovely Jew. 

lfiJ#. iV.D.,iii,l. 

This word occurs almost in every page 
of Spenser, and in the Mirror for 
Magistrates. 

Accoaing higheat Jove and gods ingrate. 
And riw Dlaspheming Heaven bitterly. 

F. ().,II,vii,40. 
Bke loftftdl life, that sleepea in nnka ot sin, 
Procuiea a phume. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ Legend ef Memprictm. 
I lasted eke^ as laaie lechers use. Ikid. 

But it was then growing obsolete, and 
is therefore admitted by Shakespeare 
only iu burlesque passages. 

f ELA. The highest note in the scale 
of music. Our old dramatists fre- 
quently use the expression to denote 
the extreme of any quality. 

ELD. Old age, old people ; eald^ Sax. 

For all thv bleased vouth 
Beeomea as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eU. Metu for U^ iii, 1. 

And well yon know. 
The superstitions idle-headed eld 
Reeeiv'd and did deliver to our age 
Thia tale of Heama the hunter for a truth. 

Uer. W. r., iv, 4. 
Seems that through many years thy wita thee fsile. 
And Uiat weak Ad hath left thee nothing wise. 

^MM./^. Q.,II,iii,16. 

It is sometimes written eild : 



Whoae graver yean would for no laboor vield ; 

His age waa full of puisaance and mient ; 
Two aona he had to guard hia noble eiuL 

Fmrf.lk»$a,m^U, 

For age, or time of life in general, 
even infancy : 

The ancel good aopointcd for the guard 
Of noble naimona tnm hia tender eiid. 

Fuiff. T„ Tii. Sa 

ELDER. To be crowned with elder 
was a diserace. 

Yon may mue dovea or vulturea, roaes or netUes, 
laurel for a garland, or eider for a Starmee. 

E^L to Ales, and Comp., O PU ii. ISO- 

Probably this was owing to the anec- 
dote which Shakespeare has noticed, 
that Judas waa hanged on a tree of 
that kind : 

Well foUow'd ; Judas waa hang'd ou an elder. 

Lime* L. £., V, 2. 

This legend of Judas, however it 
originated, was generally received. 

He shall be your Jttdaa, and you shall be hia eiUer- 
tree to hang on. B. Jon*. Bw. M. out of H., iv, 4. 

Our gardena will raoaper the better, when tliey have 
in them not one oa theae elder*^ whereupon ao many 
covetoua Judaaea hang themselves. 

Higon** Strmnge Fboi^po*L 

Shakespeare also makes it au emblem 
of grief: 

GrowpaKence^ 
And let the attmking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root, with the increaaing vine. 

CyH».,iv,S. 

That is, let grief, the elder, cease to 
entwine its root with patience, the 
vine. It is obscurely expressed, but 
does not seem to require the altera- 
tions which have been proposed. 
fELEGIOUS. Lamenting ; melancholy. 

If vour elegiou* breath should hu> to rouze 
A happy tear, close harboring in his eve. 

Qmeinee* BmUem*. 

The ELEMENT was often used for- 
merly, for the air, or visible compass 
of the heavens ; and I believe still is 
BO in very low colloquial language. 

The elewuul itself, *till seven yean henoe» 
Sihall not behoU her fiice at ample view. 

Twel. JV., i, 1. 
And the complexion of the elewumt. 
It favours like the woric we have in hand. 
If oat bloody, Itery, and moat terrible. 

JmLCtu^^Ut. 

That is, the look of the sky. 

Theae watergalls in her dim Aewtent, 
Foretell new aUmns to thoae already spent 

8k. Bape of Luer., Suppl., i, 563. 

Milton has used it. Com us, 299. 
There was a notion, that all the 
elements were combined in the at- 
mosphere, which therefore was the 
element of elements. When Caesar 
aays to Octavia, "The elements be 
kind to thee," he probably means 
only, *' May you have fair and fsTour- 
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ftble weather in your voyage." Jnt. 
and Cleop., iii, 2. This seems to be 
the simple meaning, which some 
would obscure by refinement. 
Coriolanus swears by the elements, 
which \ fancy is equivalent to by the 
heavens : 

By the elements^ 
If e'er again I meet him beard lo beard, 
Ue'8 mine, or I am bit. Cor., i, 10. 

ELEMENTS. Man was supposed to be 
composed of the four elements, the 
due proportion and commixture of 
which, in his composition, was what 
produced in liim every kind of per- 
fection, mental and bodily. The four 
temperaments, or complexions, which 
were supposed immediately to arise 
from the four humours (seeHuHOUBs), 
were also more remotely referred to 
the four elements. Thus, in Micro- 
cosmus, the four complexions enter, 
and, being asked by whom they are 
Bent, reply, "Our parents, the four 
elements;'* and each afterwards refers 
himself to his proper element : Choler, 
to fire; Blood, to air; Phlegm, to 
water; and Melancholy, to earth. 
O. PL, ix, 122. No idea was ever 
more current, or more highly in 
favour, than this, particularly with 
the poets. Hence Sir Toby Belch 
inquires, ''Does not our life consist 
of the four elements?" Twel. N., 
ii, 3. 

It is said, as the highest possible 
commendation of Brutus, 

His life was {rentle; and the flrmmis 

So mix'd in him, tliat Nature mijcht stand np 

And say to all the world. This teas a man. 

Jul. Cos., Vy 6. 

The following passage of Drayton's 
Baron's Wars has been remarked for 
its striking similarity : 

In whom so mix'd the elements all lay, 
That none to oue could aovereiycnty impute } 

As all did gorerii, lo did all obey ; 
He of a temper was bo absolate 

As that it scem'd, when Nature him began. 

She meant to shew all that might be in man. iii, 40. 

It has been doubted which author 
copied the other; but the thought 
was so much public property at that 
time, as to be obvious to every writer. 
So Browne says of a lady, that such a 
jewel 

Was never sent 
To be possest by one sole element ; 



But such a work Nature disposde and gaTe, 
Where all the elements concordance have. 

Brit. Past., i, 1, p. 8. 

The thought of Shakespeare^s 44th 
and 45th Sonnets, which form but 
one poem, turns chiefiy upon this 
supposed combination ; among other 
things he says. 

My life being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death oppress'd with melancholy. 

' Suppl. to Sh.,i, CIS. 

So Higgius, in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates : 

If we behold the substance of a man, 
How he is made of elements by kind. 

Of earJh, of water, aire, and fire, than 
W^c would full often call unto our mind, 
That all our earthly joys we leave behind. 

King Ferrex, p. 76. 

Massinger has further pursued the 

thought : 

I've heard 
Schoolmen affirm, man's body is composed 
Of the four elements; and, as iu league together 
They nourish life, so each of them affords 
Liberly to the soul, when it grows weary 
Of this fleshy prison, &c. Renegade, iii, 2. 

And as the above passage composes 
the body thus, the following declares 
that some thought the soul had the 
same origin ; 

One thinks the sonl is air; another, fire ; 

Another, blood difTus'd about the heart; 
Anothrr snith, the elements conspire, 

And to her essence each doth give a part. 

Sir John Davies, Jm. of Soul, Exordium. 

Cleopatra, about to die, says, 

I'm fire and air ; my other elements 

I give to baser life. Ant. and CI., v, 2. 

On the contrary, when the mental 
qualities were in any way deranged, 
the elements were supposed to be ill 
mixed. Thus a madman is addressed 
in these terms : 

I prithee, ilion four elements ill brew*d. 
Torment none but thyself; Away, I say. 
Thou -beast of passion, 8cc. 

B. #• Fl. Nice Valour, act 1, p. 812. 

ELIZABETH, SAINT. A Hungarian 
princess, daughter of Alexander II 
king of Hungary, a long account of 
whose life and miracles is given by 
Alban Butler, on the day dedicated to 
her memory, which is the 19th of 
November, from sources considered 
by him as authentic. She is called, 
in the French Service Books, Saint 
Elizabeth, veuve. By a species of 
adulation very absurd, as addressed 
to queen Elizabeth, (the bulwark of 
the Protestant cause,) this saint's 
day was kept as a festival in her 
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Thaw tW \Wk day. ^rv Stgni BhftMheth^s iw, 
th' erie of CoroerUud, th' erle of Esmx, and my 1 
Bom, dyd chaleng aU comers, lez counes tpeace, 
vhiche was Tery hononblye performed. 

Lodge's TUtutratioiu, vol. ni, p. 13. 

The honour of a festival day eeems 
not to have been granted to Elizabeth, 
mother of John the Baptist. Relics 
of the Hungarian saint are preserved 
at Brassels, and in the electoral 
treaf^ury at Hanover ! So »ays Butler. 
To ELF. To entangle in knots, such 
as ei/'locka. It was supposed to be a 
spiteful ama semen t of queen Mab, 
and her subjects, to twist the hair of 
human creatures, or the manes and 
tails of horses, into hard knots, which 
it was not fortunate to untangle. 

My face 111 crime with filth, 
BUnket nqr loins } tf{^aU my luir in knots. 



, ii. 8- 

t ELF-CAKE. An affection of the side, 
supposed, no doubt, to be produced 
by the agency of the fairies. 

To help the hardness of the side, call'd the etf-emkt.— 
I^ke the root of gladen. make powder therrof, and 
give the diseased party naif a spoonful to drink in 
white-wine ; or let him eat thereof so much in his 
potage at a time, and it will help him. 

LuptoM's Tkausattd NoUhU Tkingt. 

ELF-LOCKS. Locks clotted together 
in the manner above mentioned. It 
is not probable that the terrible dis- 
ease called plica polonica could have 
been alluded to, as some have sup- 
posed. 

This is that Tery Mab, 
That plats the nanes of horses in the night. 
And odces the elf-locht in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which once untangled mnch misfortune bodea. 

JKoM. and Jul., i, 4. 
She tore her eMsh kncU of haire, as blacke. 
And full of dust, as any collyer*! aacke. 

Browne, Brit. Pasl., ii, 1. p. IS. 
His black haire hung dangling about his eares like 
tlft-hckes, that I cannot be persuaded but some 
succubus begot him on a witch. 

Fennor*s Compter's Contmon-neeMh, i» 
Cnu. £«/., z,p.801. 

f ELOINE. To remove to a distance. 

And bysydys thys hit ys not to be dowbtyde that he 
knowynse hyraeselfe to be grltye in the mater before 
rehersyde wyll eloyne owt of the same howse into the 
haiidys of hys secrett fryndys thowsandys of poundes 

Wrigkt*9 Monastic Letters, p. 90. 
How I shall stay, though she eloigne me thus, 
And how posterity sfaafi know it too. 

Bonnets Poems, p. 8S. 

ELSE. Rather licentiously used tor 
others. 

Bastards and else. K, John, ii. 1. 

ELTHAM MOTION. A contrivance 
shown at Eltham, and pretended to 
be a perpetual motion. 

I dwell in a windmill 1 the perpetual motion is here, 
and not at BUham. B. Jons. Emeane, v, 3. 

It is alluded to in one of Vonson^s 



epigrams, under the name of The 
Et thorn Thing: 

See you yond' motion f-Haot the old (n-ding. 
Nor captHin Pod, nor yet the Eltham thing. ^..xnriL 
And think them happy, when maybediev*d fora pcnr j 
The Fleet street mandrakea, that hcav'tthr m^*on Cf 
Eltham. Verses prefixed to Coriai [IS. 

EMBALLINO. The ceremony of car- 
rying the ball, as queen, at a corona- 
tion. The word was probably coined 
by Shakespeare for the occasion. 
Mr. Toilet objects to that interpreta- 
tion, because, he says, a queen consort 
has not that ensign of royalty. But 
the sense of the passage enforces this 
meaning upon us, and Shakespeare 
might not think of that distinction. 
He would know that queen Elizabeth 
carried the ball, and might naturally 
conclude the same of other queens. 

In fatth, for Uttk Englattd 
You'd venture an embaUing ; I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire, idthough there looced 
No more to the crown but that Heau VUl, n, S. 

This is Dr. Johnson*s explanation, 
and it is clearly the best, among many. 
One of them is offensive, without 
being at all probable. 
To EMBASE. To make bsse. Deba9e 
is now used instead of this. 

But then the more your own mishap I ra^ 
That are so mnch by so mean love enJha^d. 

Spems. Smmei, 82. 
Thou art emha/d; and at this instant yidd'st 
Thy prond uedt to a miserable yoke. 

Cbrw<i«.0.PL,ii,3SS. 

It was used by later writers, as South, 
and others, as may be seen in John- 
son's Dictionary. 

tThis warlike order of sonldion is in these our dajes 
taxieYi embat^d. EmoUos^s History of tie IStris. 

tif a lascivious speaker leame a better and more grace- 
full language, then that whidi wont to defile and 
embaee an obscene tongue. 

Readmg*s DatuTs SoUiopiie, 16£7. 

[Sometimes used in the sense of to 

lower.] 

tWhen God, wl.ose words more in a moment can. 
Then in an age the profndest strength of man. 
Had severed the floods, levell'd the fields, 
Embas't the valleys, and emboat the kQs. Du Bartas, 

To EMBAYE, for embathe. To bathe. 
Metaphorically, to delight. 

Wliiles every sence the humour sweet em ha j ^d^ 
And slumbnng soft my heart did steal away. 

Sp. F. q„ I. ix, IS. 
In the warm sun he doth himself eeibag. 

Ibid., MniopoteMS, v, S06. 
Tlicir swords both points and edj^ sharp eaiiay 
In purple blood, where'er they hit or iight. 

Faiif. Tasso, xii, 63. 

To EMBAYLE, or EMBALE. To en- 
close, or pack up as in a bale. 






And her straixht legs most bravely were emh^Vd 
In gilden buskins of costly oordwayne. 
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EMBERINGS. The fasts of the ember 

weeks. See Todd. 
fTo EMBLEM. To remind by emblem. 

Conld he forget his death that everv houre 
Was tmbUm'd to it, by the fading dower? 

mtU BtcrtatioM, 1654. 

EMBOSSED. Blown and fatigued with 
being chased, so as not to be able to 
hold oat much longer ; or, according 
to some, swollen in the joints. From 
bosse, a humour, Fr. Mr. Malone 
deduces it from embo^ar, Spanish ; 
but it is not likely tiiat we should have 
a hunting term from Spain. France 
was most probably our mistress in 
this, as well as many other sports, and 
we must have it from emboucker, or 
embosser; the former most probably, 
if Turberville's definition be right: 
"having the mouth full of foam." 
See Imbost. A term of hunting. 

When the hart ia foamy at the moath, we say, that he 
ia tmbots'd. TurberviUe on HunLt p. 34S. 

It seems in the following passage to 
mean "foaming with rage," and not 
anything of fatigue : 

he ia more mad 
Than Telamon for hia ahield ; the boar of Theaaaly 
Waa never so emhaued. Ant. /■ CI., iv, 11. 

In the next, it appears rather more 
likely to mean swelling with protu- 
berances, which is the common and 
still current sense of the word : ■ 

Which once a day with hia emho$»ed froth 

The aea ahall cover. Tim. ofA.^ r, 3. 

So we have ** embossed carbuncle," in 

Lear, ii, 4. 

Here it means worn out with fatigue : 

I am cwibatt 
With trotting all the atreets to And Pandolfo. 

Albunuuar, 0. PL, vii, 235. 

In the passage of Spenser which 
Upton thought so difficult, I have 
little doubt that to emboss means 
simply to fatigue : 

Bnt by enaample of the last dayei loase, 

Mone of them raahir dnrat to her approch, 
Ve in ao gloriona spoile themaelvea emboase. 

F. Q., in. i, 64. 

That is, " Nor fatigue themselves by 
attempting so glorious spoil." 

EMBRASURES, for embraces. 

Forcibly preventa 
Oar lock'd tmbrasureit strangles our dear vowa. 

Tr. and Cr., iv, 4^ 

To EMBRUE, in the sense of to strain, 
or distil. 

Some bathed kisaea, and did soft 9mhrew 
The angred liquor through his meltine lips. 

Sp«H». F. Q., II, T, 33. 



EME, or EAM. An uncle. Eame, Sai. 
Earn is more proper^ on account of 
the etymology, but erne is perhaps 
more common. 

While they were young, Gassilielan their tme 
Was by the people chueen in their sted. 

Spens. F. ^., II, x, 47. 
Henry Hotapur, and his tame 
The earl of Wor*ster. Dmnt. Folyolb., 22, p. 1070" 

See the First Part of Henry IV. 

Daugliter, she says, fly, flv ; beliold thy dame 
Foreshows the txeaaons of thy wretched earn. 

Fairf. Tauo, It, 40. 
The nephuea straight depoa'd were by the eame. 

Mirror for Mag.y p. 488. 

xMr. Todd says it is still used in some 
parts of Staffordshire. Grose's, and 
other Glossaries, mark it as a northern 
word. 
EMERALD. To look through one, 
apparently to look with pleasure and 
ease ; perhaps irom the pleasant 
green hue of the stone, or some 
supposed occult quality in it. 

But olwaiea, though not laughing, yet looking through 
an ewuraud at others Jarrea. Bupk. Sngl., U. 1. 

This is said of England, on account 
of her security in foreign contests. 
fEMEROD. 1. An emerald. 

AmeriL A atone that glaalers use to cut their glasse 
withal, callen an emrod. Nomendator, 

In the Lansd. MS., Brit. Mus., No. 70, 
there is a letter from Mr. Richard Cham- 
pernowne to sir Robert Cecil, dated in 
1592, referring to the discovery of 
some articles pillaged from a Spanish 
carrack, amongst which is one thus 
described : "An emerod made in the 
form of a cross, three inches in length 
at the least, and of great breadth.'* 
2. An heemorrhoid. 

EMMANUEL. Formerly prefixed, pro- 
bably from pious motives, to letters 
missive, and other public deeds. 

C. What ia thv name? 

CI. Emmanuel. 

JD. They use to write it on the top of letters ; 'twill go 

hard with you, 2 Hen. VI, iv,2. 

In the old play of The famous Victo- 
ries of Henry V, &c., the broad seal 
of the king is called by this name : 

I beseech yonr grace to deliver me your safe 
Conduct, under your broad seal, Emanuel. 

Which the king does, and issues the 
order almost in the same words. See 
the note on the above passage. 

fEMMANUEL. The name of an oint- 
ment for wounds and sores, which 
appears to have been celebrated in the 
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latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The following directions for making 
it give rather a curious example of the 
old practice of medicine. 

To niftke a treat« called emmuel.—Ttkt verraine, 
dittany, pimpeniell, crntory the more, gratia dei, (rf 
each one kaiidfuU, kcarbe John, avence, celondine, 
acua muBcata, aialvia, plantaine, sparge, egniuonie, 
of each one handfull, grind al in a niorter, and put 
them in a gallon of wine, and boyle tbem in a pan till 
the third part be Mtisti-d, then strutue it through a 
canvas ctoUi, and set it o\cr ihe bre, and put tticrto 
waxe foure ounres, pitch as much, rozen as much, 
olibanuni two ounces, iiiasiick two ounces, mirrhe two 
ounces, aloes two ounct-s, turpentine two ounces, 
sheepes sewet halfe a pound, oeate them all into 
powuer, and boyle them all togetlier sare the turpen- 
tine, the Mliich must be put in last of all, then straine 
the same through a cloth, and keepe it till you have 
neede thereof: and this is a sprciall healer of all 
wounds and sores, brusea. and broken bones, and 
apostumea that be broken ; also it hath a special venue 
to draw, dense, and re-enxender good flesn, it healeth 
and doth away all kind of aciies whatsoever, al 
cankers and festers, it healeth morimnls, it pabseth al 
other oyntments } and if you wil have it soft, put 
thereto a quantity of oyle of roses, so much as you 
thiukegooo. Prooved. The Pathway to Health, hll 

2b EMMEW. To restrain, to keep in a 
mew, or cage, either hj force or terror. 

This outward-sainted deouty. 
Whose settled visage and deliberate wora 
Mips youth i' th' bead, and follies doth emmew 
As faulcon doth the fowl Meas./or M., iii, 1. 

EMMOYE. A compound of move, used 
by Spenser, and in imitation of him 
by Thomson, when writing in his 
stanza, in the Castle of Indolence. 
See Todd. 

EMONY, for iEmonia, or Heemonia. 
Part of Thessaly, where was Pliarsalia. 

War that hath sought th' Ausonian fame to rear 

in warlike Bmony. Cornelia, 0. PL, ii, 84i. 

EMPEACH, V. To hinder ; from em- 
peseher, Fr. It has been thought that 
this should be used, as a distinct word 
from impeach, for to accuse ; but the 
aimilarity is perhaps too great for 
confusion to be avoided. Mr. Todd 
exemplifies this sense from Elyot and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY. A kingdom; from empere, 
old Fr. 

A lady 

So fair, and fasten'd to an empery, 
AVould make the greatest king double. 

Cyruh., i, 7- 

More commonly, sovereign authority, 
dominion : 

Or there we'll sit 
Ruling, in larpe and ample empety 
O'er I ranee, and all her ahuost kiiijriy dukedoms. 

Hen. r,i, 2. 
Do exercise your mirthless nnpory. 

Cornelia, (). Fl., ii, 246. 
Bring all the nyin]ihP9 witliin Iter emperie 
To be assistiiut in Ikt Borrowing. 

UroicM. Brit. Past., i, 6, p. 120. 



Fnmd Meney it so great in enterinf of th« audii. 
As be wcmld make a shew for empery to stand. 

Drayt. Fofyolk., II. p. 8«L 

fEMPILL. To drug. 

Tliat, in tlie sugar (even) of sacred wzit» 
He may em^ll us with som bane-full tut 

DuBmrtas. 

EMPIRICUTICK, for empirical. Whe- 
ther a licence of the author, or an 
intended error of the speaker, or a 
real error of the press, is not quite 
clear. 

The roost aoTereign preacxiption in Galen is bat em- 
pirintiick. CorioL, ii, 1. 

The first folios have it emperickqulique. 
The speaker is Menenius, who coins 
words at pleasure. Alluding to Aufi- 
dius, he says, ''I would not have 
been ^ofidiused for all the chests in 
Corioli." Ibid. 
EMPLOYMENT. Apparently used for 
implement. 

See, sweet, here are the engines that mutt do 't 

(Namely, an iron crow and a halter.) 

Mt stay hath been ] rolonged 
With banting oDscure nooks for these emphywunts. 

Widaw'9 Tears, O. PL, vi, S20. 

So Malvolio, taking up the feigned 
letter of Olivia, says, 

Wliat employment hare we here? TweL JVL, ii, i, 

Whicli however might bear its usual 
sense, without much yiolence. War- 
burton says it is equivalent to " What 
have we to do hereZ" 
EMPRESA, the same as impresa. Device 
or motto on a shield, &c. 

Thy name as my empreta will I beare. 

Drayton** Matilda. 

See Ihfresa. 
EMPRISE. Enterprise. Emprise, Fr. 
Very commonly used by Spenser. 

Therewith sir Guyon left his first mprite. 
And turning to that woman fast her nent. 

Sp. F. g., n. It, 12. 
Not hope of praise, nor thirst of worldW jmod, 
Inticeu us to follow this emprise. Fairf. Auso, ii. 8S. 

It is still a poetical word, having been 
used by Milton and Pope. 

iA slender number for so srreat emprUe, 

Oeiscoign^t Woi 

tEMPT. To empty. 

To fill my pate with verse, and empt my parse. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

ENACTURE. Action, or eflfect. 

Tlie violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy. 

Ham , ill S. 

fENAGE. To make aged ? 

Tliat never hail did harvest prejudice ; 
That never frost, nor snowe, nor shppery fee 
The fields en-aifd; nor any stormy sto^ 
Diffnioniited mountains, nor no violent showr 
Povcrisht the land. Dn Bartas. 

fENAMBUSH. To place in ambush. 

Ilis enambnshed enemies. Ckofm. IL, x, 257 



tascoign^s Works, 1S$7- 
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ENAUNTEB, a^fo. Lest. A word pecu- 
liar to Spenser; whether provincial 
or antiquated, has not been made out. 

Anger nonld let him speak to the tree, 
Bnaunter his rage mought cooled be. 

^ens. Sk. Kal., Fkb., 199. 
With them it Ate to care tor their heir, 
BntottUer their heritage do impair. 

fENBREAME. Strong; sharp. 

We cun be content (for the health of our bodies) to 
drink shaipe potions, receive and indure the operation 
of enbreame purges, to observe precise and hard diets, 
and to bridle our affections and desires. 

Nortkbrook^s Treatise against Dieiftf, 1677. 

ENCAYE. To hide, as in a cave. 

Do but eneave yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns. 
That dwell in ev'ry r^;ion of his tace. Oik., iv, I. 

Compounds with en were almost made 
at pleasure, while our language was 
forming, and hardly require explana- 
tion. 
fENCHARGB. An injunction. 

A noblemaa being to passe through a water, com- 
maunded his trumpetter to goe before and sound the 
depth of it, who to shew himselfe very mannerly, refns'd 
this enekarge and push'd the nobleman himselfe 
forward, saying : No sir, not 1. your lordship shall 
pardon me. CopUy*» Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

fTo ENCHASE. To ornament. 

Like rich Autumnus golden lamp, .... 

Wlieii with his cheerful face. 

Fresh washed in lofty ocean waves, he doth the skies 
enchase. Ckapm. II., v, 8. 

ENCHEASON. Occasion. EncAauon, 
old Fr. See Roquefort. 

Thou railest on right without reason. 

And blamest hem much for small enckeason. 

Spens. Shep. K., May, 146. 
Ccrtes, said he, well mote I shame to tell 
The fond enckeason that me hether led. 

Spens. F. Q., II, i, 30. 

An antiquated word in Spenser's time. 
fENCHEST. To shut up in a chest. 

Thou art Joves sister and Satumus childe ; 
Yet can they breast enchest such anger still ? 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

-f'END. Not to care which end ffoes 
forward, to he reckless or negligent. 

Negligemem turn fecit. He had made him retchles, 
negligent, carelesse, not to regard v>lueh ende goes 
forward. Terence in English, 1614. 

Slowly, easily, gently, softly, negligently, as caring 
not what ende goesforvsard. 

Withals' Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 86. 

fENDENIZE. To establish in a country. 

And having by little and little in many victories 
vanquished the nations bordering upon them, brought 
tliem at length to be endenited and naturalized in 
their owne name. 

Holland's Ammxanus Mareellinvs, 1609. 

ENDIAPRED. Variegated, diversified 
in colour. See Diapek. 

Who views the troubled bosome of the maine 
Endiapred with cole-hlacke porpesies. 

CI. Tib. Nero, Tragedy, sign. G 8. 

ENDOSS, V. To put on, or mark upon. 
Endo98er, Fr. This and endorse are 



of the same origin ; only endorser is 
older French than endosser. Both 
mean originally to put on the back, 
from dorsum. 

Gave me a shield, in which he did endou 
His dear Redeemer's badge upon the boss. 

Spens. F. q., V, xi, 63. 

Both here, and in his Colin Clout, 
1. 632, it is used for to put on by 
painting or engraving. 
fENDUGINE. Apparently equivalent 
to dudgeon. The word occurs twice 
in the following work. 

Wliich shee often perceiving, and taking in great 
endugine, roundly told him uiat if hee used so con- 
tinuatly to looke after her, shee would clappe such a 
paire of homes upon his head. * 

Gratia Ludentes, 1638, p. 118. 

fBNEWED. Coloured; hued. 

And soo they rode thorowonte a forest, and at the 
last they were ware of two paveltons even by a pryory 
with two sheldes, and the one sliylde was enewed 
with whyte, and the other shelde was reed. 

Morte i^ Arthur, i, 81. 

To ENFEOFF. To grant out as a feoff, 
fief, or estate ; to give up. 

Grew a companion to the common streets. 
Enfeoffed himsftlf to popularity. 1 Hen. IV, iii, 3. 

fENFORClV E. Compulsive. 

A sucking hind-calf, which she trumed with her m- 
fordve seres. Chupm. Ik, viii, 912: 

ENFOULDRED. A word peculiar to 
Spenser, and conjectured to be made 
(rora fouldroj/er, the antiquated form 
of foudrot/er, in French. If so, it 
must mean ** thundered out with it." 

With fowle enfouldred smoake and flashing fire. 

^ens. F. Q., I, xi, 40. 

fENGAGED. "Indebted." Acad.CompL, 

1654. 
fENGENY. Ingenuity ; invention ; 

mechanical skill. See Ingine. 

In midst of which, by rarer engeny. 

Then liars and Veuus hang in Lemnian net 

Zouche*s Dooe, 1613» 

ENGHLE, or ENGLE. I fear nothing 
better can be made of this word than 
a different spelling of ingle, which is 
often used as a favorite, and some- 
times of the worst kind. 

What between his mistress abroad, and his mgU at 
home, high fare, &c. — he tliinks the hours have no 
wings. B. Jons. Silent JT., i, I. 

Possibly it was a cant term among 
the players, for the boys belonging to 
the theatre : 

What, shall I have my son a staler now? for the 
nlayers to make en^hles of. Ib\d., Poetaster, i, 1. 

r7o, you mangonizmg slave, I will not part from *em. 
You'll sell them for enghles, you. Hfid.^ iii, 4. 

The children who speak the prologue 
to Cynthia's Revels, call themselves 
enghles : 
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And meat for every yenial tretpiiM we oommit, as 
■oiiic auUior vould ii lie had such flue tnahle* as we. 

frol. 

Shakespeare, to hia credit, haa not 
the word at all, unless we turn the 
" ancient angel,*' in the Taming of the 
Shrew, into an enffle, which I should 
much scruple to do. See Inole. 
Hh ENGHLE. To coax, or cajole, as a 
favorite might do. To inffle is used 
exactly in the same manner. 

I'U pretcnlly go and enffkU aoine broker for a poet's 
g;owii, and bespeak a gnrland. 

B. Jons. PoeUuttr, ii, S, at the end. 

EN6IN, for ingin ; from inffeniutn, wit. 

These quaynt questions (wene I) the apostles voulde 
never have soluted with like quicknesse of engin, as 
our Duntmen do. Ckalotier's Morut JSne^ M 1. 

See Ingin £. 
Jn ENGINE sometimes meant the rack. 

Which, like an tnyint, UTeoch'd mj frame of nature 
From the fizt place. LeMr, i, 4. 

Shall murderers be there for ererdjriiig. 
Their souls shot through with adders, torn on engines ? 

B. ^ Fl. Night-wUker, act iv. 

In Temp., ii, 1, it may mean a rack, 
or other instrument of torture. It 
signified also a warlike engine, or 
military machine, used for throwing 
arrows, and other missiles : 

When he walks he moves like an engitu, and the 
ground shrinks before his treading. Coriol^ r, 4. 

So also in Tr. & Cr., ii, 3. 

Arcite is gently visag'd, yet his ere 
Is like an engine bent Tieo NmU Dnsm., ▼, 4. 
Though he, as engines turrows^ shot forth wit, 
Yet aim'd withall the oroper marks to hit, 
Uis ink ne'er stain'd tne surplice. 

West^s Poem, prefixed to Bandolpk*s Poewu, B 5. 

fENGINOUS. Ingenious; mechanical. 

For that one acte gives, like »n enginous wheele. 
Motion to ail, sets all the statr agoing. 

Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1807. 
By open force, or prqjects engincvs. 

Ckapwi, Odgs., i, 462. 

ENGLAND'S JOY. The name of an 
old play, now lost; written perhaps 
hy Nich. Breton. 

Let me see— the author of the Bold Beanchamps, 
And England^s Joy. 

P The last was a well writ piece, I assure you ; 
A Breton, I take it, and Shakspeare's very way. 

Qoblin»,O.P\.,x,\n. 
And poore old Vennor, that plain dealing man. 
Who acted England's Joy first at the Swan. 

Taylor, Water P., p. 1«2. 

To ENGRAVE. To put into a grave, 
to bury. 

The sixt had charge of them now being dead, 
In seemly sort their corses to engrave. 

Spcns. 1*. Q , I, z. 48. 

See also II, i, 60. 

Ten in the hundred lies here engrav*d, 
Tin a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd. 

Epitayk on John a Coombe, attributed to 
Shaksp., Prolog, to Sh., p. 180. 
The quicke with face to face engraved he. 
Each other's death (hat each might living see. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 441. 



To ENGROSS. To fatten, or make 
gross. 

Not sleeping to engron bis idle bodj. 
But praying to ennch his watcfalul sosL 

Bick.jn,m,l. 

Also, to make large, or heap together : 

For this they have engrossed and pil'd up 
The eanker'd hrapa of stnuue^atdiieved goUL 

3ir«»./r,iT,4. 

ENGROSSMENTS. Accumulations, 
heaps of wealth. 

This bitter taste 
Yield hif sngrosamstUs to the cadiag fttths. 

9irM./r,iT.4. 

That is, *' Such is the unpleasant con- 
sequence of his gains, to a father at 
the close of life." 
To ENHALSE. To clasp round the 
neck ; from haUe, a neck. See Halsb. 

First to mine inne cometh my brotlier fidae ; 

Embraeeth me : well met, good brother Seaki^ 
And weeps withall ; the other me enhaJu, 

With welcome cosin, now welcome oat of Wales. 

Mirror for MagtU., n. 406. 

fENHEDGE. To surround with a 
hedge. 

These, all these thither hnraght; and their joang 

boyes 
And fTightfiill matrons making wohdl noiM^ 
In heaps enkedg*d it y*rgU, h '^Marr, 1C33. 

f ENJOIN. To join together, or unite. 

My little children, I must shortly par 
The debt 1 owe to nature, nor shall u 
Live here to see you both enjoyn*d in one. 

PiUUi«qf&ynw,I65S. 

ENMESH, o. To enclose in the meshes 
of a net. Found only in the follow- 
ing passage : 

And out of her own goodness make Uie set 

That shall enmak them alL OthMo, ii, S. 

fENORME. Enormous. Fr. 

At this answer, the pitiful! dtiaens beine aatonied, 
and avouching they were not able after sncn wastings 
and bnmiugs to provide any remedie of their esoeeding 
great losses, by the meanes of such autrme and huge 
a preparation. HotUuuTs Jmausmms Marcel^ I€(^. 

fENORMIOUS. For enormous. 

Observe, sir, the great and enorwtioms aboae hereof 
amongst Christiana^ eonfuted of an Ethnicke philoso- 
pher. Passenger ofBenvamuto, 1613. 

fENOUGH. *' It is enough," t. f ., it is 
roasted or boiled enough. PaUgrave, 

ENOW. Though Dr. Johnson con- 
siders this as the plural of enough^ 
and gives examples accordingly, there 
is no doubt that it is now obsolete, 
except in some provincial dialects. 
We now say men enough, horses 
enough, &c. Probably it never was 
more than a different pronunciation 
of enough, there being no etymolo- 
gical reason for the two senses. The 
last syllable was Bounded like the 
adverb now. 
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dm. When wilt Uum think my tonnents are mow t 

Behos Now. 
JioMd. JmyntaSy act t, ic. 8. 

Id some counties they say enew. 

tThe great Turk keeps not mistresses enow. 

The Slighted Maid, p. 6. 

tENPRENABLE. Impregnable. Hey- 

wood, 1556. 
To ENRAGE. To implant. Enractner, 

Fr. Spenser says of the human soul, 

Wliich powrc retaining still, or more or lesse 
When she in fleshly seede is eft enraeed. 

Through every part she doth the same impresse, 
According as the heavens have her graced. 

Symn on Beauty, 1. 113. 

To ENSCONCE. To fortify, to pro- 
tect as with a fort ; a sconce signifying 
a kind of petty fortification. Written 
also insconce. 

And yet jon, rogne, will etuconee your rags, yoar cat- 
a- mountain looks, your red-lattice phrases, and your 
bold, beating oaths, under the shelter of your honour. 

Mtr, W. r., ii, 2. 
I will eiuatnee me behind the arras. Ibid., iii, 8. 

So in All's W.. ii, 3. 

Against that time do I enseonee me here. 
Within the knowledge of mine own desmrt 

Sh. Sonnet, 49. 
Conrey him to the sanctuary of rebels, 
Mestorins* house, where our proud brother has 
Bmeone'd himself. B. ^ Ft. or Shirley, Coronat^ v, 1. 
And therein so enscone'd his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust. 

Sh. Rape qfLuer., Snppl., i, 558. 

tENSAMPLE. The common word 
answering to the modern example. 

As for an eutample, unto great men God aUoweth 
hunting and hauking at sometimes. 

Latimer's Sermons. 
And mayntenantly herewith the Saxons encouraged 
with suche comfortable speache as Uengist uttered 
amongst them, required to have battajrle without 
delay ; whose ensample Uie Brrtains following. 

Holinshed's Chron., 1577. 
So many are wonte to speake by those persons whiche 
have fiulen to the comroittvng of some haynous 
enormitie ; as for an ensample, of aivontry, inceste, 
thefte, or manslaughter. 

Paraphrase of Erasmus, 1548. 

To ENSEAM. To fatten, or grease ; 
from seam, grease. 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. Haml., iii, 4. 

Also, as from team, a juncture made 
by sewing, to unite or enclose. "Come, 
rn enseam you," are the words of 
Monsieur, to Bussy d*Ambois, intro- 
ducing him to the ladies; meaning, 
"Come, ril unite you to their party,'* 
or, as the French call it, fanfiler. 
Hence surely it ought to be inter- 
preted encloses, or contains, in the 
following passage of Spenser : 

And bounteous Trent, that in himself enseams 
Butli tbirty sorts of fish, and thirty sundry streams. 

F. q., IV, xi, 35. 

The commentators, who here explain 
it fattens, do not seem to have ob- 
served that the word is applied not 



only to the fishes, which might be 
fattened^ but also to the streams. 
See Seam and Inseame. 
ENSEAR, or perhaps ENSERE. Dr. 
Johnson explains it sear up, or cau- 
terize ; but I suspect that no more is 
meant than dry up, from sere, dry. 

Bnsear thy fertile and conceptions womb, 
Let it no more bring out ungrateful man. 

Timon, iv, S. 

ENSHIELD, for enshielded. Covered 
as with a shield. Some have con- 
jectured inshelled, which word occurs 
in Coriolanus. The difierence is not 
important. 

As these black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could displayed. Meas.for M., ii, 4. 

To ENSNARLE. To insnare, or en- 
tangle. Spenser uses the word snarl 
in the sense of twisted or knotted, 
applied to hair : 

They in awayt would cloeeW him ensnarU, 
E^e to his den he backward could recoyle. 

y, q., V. ix. 9. 

fib ENSTATE.. To establish. 

After this, for the better encouraging of learning, 
and Ihe enstating of this lier college in a flourishing 
condition, she gave several scholarships for the 
maintenance of poor students. Broom^s Tratels, 

fENSTOCK. To put in the stocks. 

Not that (as Stoiks) I intend to t^e 

With iron chains of strons necessity 

Th' EterDsl's hands, and nis free feet enstoek 

In destinies hard diamantin rock. Dm Bartas. 

tENSWEETBN. To make sweet. 

The manner also of sleepe must bee dnely rmrded, 
to sleepe rather open mouth'd than shut, which is a 
great help against internall obstructions, which more 
ensteeeteneth the breath, recreateth the spirits, com- 
forteth the braine, and more cooleth the vehement 
heate of the heart. Optick Olatte of Humors, 1639. 

ENTAYLD, part. Engraved, cut in 
like a seal. Intagliato^ Ital. 

All bar'd with golden beudes, which were entnFd 
With curious anUckes. So. F. q., Il, ii, 97. 

Over the doore whereof yee ifaall find the armes of 
my husband entayVd in marble. 

Palace of Pleas., vol. ii, H h 7. 

Spenser uses entail also for carving. 
F. Q., II, vii, 4. 

fHis importunity soe far prevailed, 
She seemd contented for to be entmfled. 

The Newe Metamorphosis, 1(K)0, MS., i, 83. 

•fTo ENTERBLINNE. To intermingle. 

Do not anticipate the worlds beginning! 
But, till to-morrow, leave the enter-hlwning 
Of rocky mounts and ronling waves so wide. 

Du Bartas. 

ENTER-DEALE, «. Meditation, design ; 
or perhaps rather intercourse, deal- 
ing together. See Inteb-dbal. 

For he is practiz'd well in policy. 
And thereto doth his courting most apply 
To learn the enterdeaU of princes strange, 
To mark th' intent of counsels, fcc. 

^.Moth.Euhh.T.,79&. 
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tENTHEAN. Inspired. 

Amidst which hit^h 
Divine flames of entkean joy, to b9 
That level'd had their way. 

Ckamb^laync's PharoHnidtt, 1659. 

ENTHRONISED, pari. Enthroned. 

Should be there openly enthroHUed as the very 
elected kina;. KnolUs, Hist, of ike THrkg, 023. 

Accented enthrdnised. See Inturo- 

KIZED. 

To ENTRAIL, r. To entwine, or tviat 
together. 

And cnrh one had s little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, entraiUd curiously. 

Spenser's Prothalamion, v. 25. 
Before they fastned were under her knee 
In a rich jewt'll, and thtrein entrayVd 
The ends of all the knots. Ibid., F. Q., II. iii, 27- 

ENTRAILE. Fold, or twist. Intra- 
lasciare, Ital., or entrailie, Fr. 

Whose folds displaid. 
Were stretdi'd now forth at length without entraile. 

I^CHs. F. Q.t I, i, 16. 

The bowels might be called entraiU 
from being so curiously twisted as 
they are, unless the word was bor- 
rowed from the French. 
To ENTREAT. To treat or use well or 
ill. The second sense of the word 
in Johnson. 

rnrlo, you sny the queen is at your house, 
I'ur ll(-u\ 'n's sake fuirly let her be entreated. 

Rick. II, iii, 1. 
Who for ihc same him foully did entreate. 

Sirens. Moth. Hubb. TaU, r. 922. 

Hence, to entertain or to receive, me- 
taphorically : 

In which she often us'd from open bent 
Hersclfe to sliruud and pleasures to entreat. 

Sprtu. F. q., II, vii, 53. 

tENTREATANCE. Treatment; beha- 
viour. 

Fur (said hr) that may by petition and faire enireat- 
ance be easily obiuined of that heroicall prince . . . 
which will uever be got from him by force of annes. 

KnoUea, Hist, of the Turks. 

ENTREATMENT. Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From this time 
Be somewhat scauter of your maiden presence; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Tlinn a command to parley. EamL, i, S. 

So also entreaty^ in Johnson, 
fib ENTROUP. To form in troops. 

* And whiles at llie very point of the medley on both 
sides, the horsemen struii|;ly entrouped themselves, 
and the footmen stoutly fortified their owne sides, 
niakiiig: a front by jovning their bucklers most close 
nnd fast to^retlier. Holland's Ammianus Mare. 1609. 

fENUCLEATE. To solve; to un- 
riddle. 

Sel. "Wliat makes your grave lordship in it, I do 
beseech youV But sir, mark me, the kernel of the 
text enucleated, 1 sliuli confute, refute, repel, refel. 

Chapman's Itet.fur Honour, 1654. 

fENVIOUS. Angry, indignant. 

And as kern dons keep sheep iu cotes or folds of 
hurdles bound, 



Ai.d erin nt every breach of air, mrtosu of adl that 
niovct. Ckofm. II., x, 1&9. 

ENVIRON, a</9. All around. Exactly 
the French adverb environ. The ori- 
ginal French word was viron, of which 
this is a compound. See Menage, 
Oriffines. 

Lord Qodfrey'i eye three tiffles «MVtro» groea, 
To view what count'nance ev'ry warrior bears. 

fkirf. Tut., ii. 80. 

The verb and substantive from this 

origin are still in use. 
ENVOY. See L'envoy. 
ENVY, for hatred, or ill-will. Not now 

used in that sense; but envy too 

frequently produces hatred. 

I forgive alL 
There cannot be those oumberlcaa offences 
'Gainst me, I can't take peace with ; no black emgy 
Shall make my grave. Hen. FIJI, li, 1. 

Aud here I cannot but applaud the 
ingenuity of Dr. Johnson's conjec- 
ture, who, for the clearing up of the 
passage, supposes' take and make to 
have changed places. 

I caa*t make peace with ; no black enrif 
Shall take my grave. 

To take would then mean to blast, as 
it does not unusually. In the same 
sense envy occurs again in that play: 

Madam, this is a mere distraction, 
You turn the good we offer iuto envy. iii, 1. 

Many such instances are given in the 
notes, and at Merch. Veu., iv, 1, and 
0. PI., ii, 319. Henbe enviously is 
used by Shakespeare for angrily, in- 
dignantly : 

And hems, and beats her heart. 
Spurns eneiously at straws. Utam.^ iv, 5. 

fTo ENVY was also used in the sense 
of to hate. 

I suppose it is bicause yon are aged, and nowe are 
not anle to doe as other yong men and women do^ 
aud this maketh you to envy it so much. 

Nortkbrooke against Dicing, \h7t. 
He speake to him, and gently him salute, 
Tlio ui my heart I envie much the man. 

True TragedieqfBiehard UI, 1594. 

EPHESIAN. Evidently a cant term, 
probably signifying a toper, or jovial 
companion, as Dr. Johnson conjec- 
tured. 

Art thou there? it is thine host, Mom Ephetiim, calls. 

Mer. r. jr., iv, 6. 

On the above passage Mr. Steevens 
says, that this word is like Anthropo- 
phaginian, which precedes it, merely 
a sounding word, to astonish Simple. 
This is refuted by the recurrence of 
it in 2 Hen. IV, where the context 
sufficiently explains it. Inquiring 
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who are with Falstaff, the prince 
says, 

P,S. What company? 

Pa^e. Ephenant, my lord, of the old church. 

^ 2 Hen. /F, ii, 2. 

He means " Jolly companions of the 
old sort." Why they were termed 
EphesianB is not clear; and it woald 
be in vain to conjecture the origin of 
so idle and familiar an expression. 
JEPICED, or EPICEDE. A funeral 
song. Epicedium, Lat. 

And on the banks each cypresse bow'd his head. 
To heare the swan sing his own epieed. 

Browne, Brit. Past., I, v, p. 112. 

Mr. Todd gives instances of epicede. 
The Latin form, epicedium, has been 
more commonly used. 
fEPISCOFIZE. To act the part of a 
bishop. 

Who will episcopize, must watch, fast, pray. 
And see to worke, not oversee to piny. 

ScoVe Fhikmythie, 1616. 

fTo EQUALIZE. For to equal. 

Outsunj^ the Muses, and did equalize 
Their kiiiE Apollo. Chapm. Ep. ded. to Iliad. 
No woe ner miserie can egmUliu, 
No griefe can match lier sad caliimitiea. 

Taylor's fforkes, 1680. 

tEQUINAL. Pertaining to a horse. 



Chalchns dcviade the high equinall pile, 

liKiit i "" 
Heywooa's Troia Brilanniea, 1609. 



That his huge vastnesse miKiit all entrance har. 



EQUIPAGE appears to have been a cant 
term, which Warburtou conjectured to 
mean stolen goods. Dr. Farmer 
proves that it was a cant word, but 
does not quite ascertain its meaning. 

Why then the world's mine ovstcr, which I with 
sword will open. I will retort the sum in equipage. 

Mer. W. r.,'ii, 2. 

Mr. Steevens thinks it means attend- 
ance ; that is, " If you will lend me 
the money, I will pay the sum by 
waiting on you ;" and quotes a pas- 
sage in support of it, where it means 
rather state. 
fERINGO. The eringo (Eryngium 
maritimuni) was much used as a deli- 
cacy, and was believed to possess 
strong aphrodysiac qualities. 

Ijet the sky rain potatoes, hail kissing-comfits, and 
snow eringoes ; let there come a tempest of provoca- 
tion M. /T. <?/ /T., V, 5. 
And yet I hcare, sir Amorosus, you cherisli your 
loyncs with high art, the only ingrosser of eringoes, 
prepar'd cantharides, cullesses made of dissolved 
pearle and brus'd amber, &c. 

Marston, The Favme, ii, 1. 

ERRA PATER. This was formerly 
very current as the name of an old 
astrologer, but who was meant by it, 
cannot so easily be determined. In 



Sion College Library there is a tract, 
entitled Err a Pater's Predictions (see 
Reading's Catalogue). But this, on 
examination, proves to be nothing 
more than a companion to the English 
Almanack, dated 1694. [There were 
much older editions.] The title is, ''A 
Prognostycation for ever, made by 
Err a Pater, a Jewe bom in Jewry, 
Doctor in Astronomy and Physic, 
very profitable to keep the body in 
health." Black letter. But the con- 
tents are only the usual idle rules for 
health, with an account of the fairs 
and highways subjoined. Almanacks 
also borrowed this name, with equal 
reason. Mr. Warton says of Borde's 
Astronomical Tracts, that he thinks 
they were " epitomized and bound up 
with Erra Pater's almanacs." Hist. 
Engl, Poetry y iii, 77. 

Then walks a turn or two in Vxd Looted, 
And after six hours' conference with tlie stars, 
Sleeps with old Erra Pater. 

B. and Ft. Elder Bro., i, 2. 
This was a hidden blessing, whose effects are not vet 
to be seene. Tis one of iSrra Pater's predictions, Us 
intailed upon his issue. 

Tayhr^s Cast over the Water, Dedication 
to the Header, p. 166. 

Butler mentions him withTycho Brahe : 

In nnthematicB he waa greater 
Than l\'cho Brahe, or Erra Pater. 

Hudih., i, 1, 1. 119. 

But he had given that nick-name to 
William Lilly, the astrologer. He 
says, ''O the infallibility of Erra 
Pater, Lilly T' Mem. of 1649 and 
50, p. 97* In the above passage, 
however, it is *most probable that he 
alluded to the original Erra Pater, 
for it does not appear that the other 
was more than an occasional sarcasm. 
An Erra-Pater sometimes meant an 
almanack : 

Yea, lest I erre in rales of hushandrie, 

An Erra Pater keeps me companie, 

To tcU me which are good days, which are ill. 

Honest Ghost, p. 105. 



iBesides, we have an old prozoosticatcr, 
f . quasi Erra Fa 
\z almanack te! 
How many miles from hence to Charles his wainc ; 



An erring father, quasi Erra Paler. 
His everlasting almanack teLs plaine. 



Trom Luna unto Mercury how fane, 
To Venus, Sol, and Mars tliat warlike starre ; 
From Mars to merry thunder-tliurapiug Jove; 
And thence to sullen Saturne hiu:hest abore. 
This if I lye not, with advice and leasure. 
Old Erra Pater to an inch did measure. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
flf no great person die this month, either in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, you may light tobacco with 
old Erra Pater, and make bum-fodder of all our 
almanacka. Poor Bobint 1738. 
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XBST. Formerly; the tuperlatiTe of 

the Saxon ere, which meanit before : 

N therefore properly ereit^ first. It 

^occurs 80 perpetually in all early 

authors, that instances seem hardly 

necessary : 

Thy ooropany, which tnt was irkioine to me, 

I will endure. ^« yon ^ t<, iii, 6. 

That tnt did foUow thy proud chariot wheela. 

8 Hsn. FT, ii, 4. 

Shakespeare has not used it very fre- 
quently ; it was beginning in his time 
to be antiquated. Yet it is stiU re- 
tained in poetry. 

tESBRANDILL. To shake or disquiet. 
Fr. ebranler. Queen Elizabeth uses 
the term in a letter dated 1688. 

ESCAPE. An irregularity, or trans- 
gression ; an escape from the strict 
ties of duty. Often written *$eape* 

Bome will despise her for this foul e$eap«. 

Tit. And., iT. S. 
O thou ((rest thuudererl dost thou behold 
With watckfull eyes the subtile 'scapes of men. 

Tancrtd and GisMundu, O. PL, ii, 197. 

tESCHANSONNERY. The butlery. 
The eschaneonnery celler is mentioned 
in a MS. printed in the Rutland 
Papers, p. 26, as containing ** in wyn 
iiij. septiers." 

To ESCHEW. To a^oid or shun. 
From escheveTt old French, which 
meant the same. Dr. Johnson has 
preferred the false etymology, escheoir, 
though Skinner, his usual guide, pro- 
nounces eschever the better. It is 
indeed undoubted ; the word, and all 
its derivatives, may be seen in Cot- 
grave. The French word is itself 
deduced by Menage from excavere, to 
take care. See him in echever. 

What cannot be esektw*d must be embrac'd. 

MkST, tr, W.f T, 5. 

The word occurs often in the trans- 
lation of the Bible. See Job, i, 1 and 
8, and ii, 3, and in 1 Pet., iii, 1 1. 

Those dangers great you siiy to be furvshowue, &c. 
—Cannot be knowne, or cannot bn eschewed. 

Harr. Jriost., iv, S6. 

ESCOTED. Paid. From scot, a con- 
tribution, which is formed, as l)u 
Cange says, from the Anglo-Saxon, 
sceat, money. See his Glossary, in 
Escotum and Scot : hence scot and 
lot. 

Who maintains them? how are fhey eseoled. 

Haml ii 2 

ESILE, or OISEL. Probably a Danish 
river. See Eisel. 



E8L0YNB, o. To remove. Ssloyffner, 
old Fr. 

From worldly cares he did himself alofne. 
And greatly shunned manly exerdse. 

* ' 6^»«iM. -R «^ I. iT, aa 

Donne has used it in the form of the 
more modem French, without the s, 
eloigner. 

How 1 BhaU sta^, though she eloigne mt thiifl» 
And liow postenty shall know it too. 

Donne, Valedictio* to Us Boot, 

Mr. Todd has found eloignment even 
in Shenstoue. 

tBut ah the Heavens are too far esUn§**d 
A>>ove our rench, nor can our humane seBice 
Attain to see what is derreed above. 

PldlUs o/Scyros, Ijr /. 5., 1S»S. 

ESPERANCE. Hope. French. Shake- 
speare uses it as if perfectly adopted 
into our language. In the Scottish 
dialect it was, as Dr. Jamieson shows. 

An esperanos so obstinately strong. 

That doth invert th' attest of eyes and ears. 

Tnf. and Cress., v, 2. 
To be worst. 
The lowest, and most dejected thing of fortune. 
Stands still in esperanee, lives not in fear. Lear, it, 1. 

Where it is used as a word of battle 
by Percy, it has the final e pronounced, 
as a French word, i Hen. IF, v, 2. 
ESPIAL. A spy. From the French, 
espier. 

— By your espials were discovered 

Two mightier troops than that the dauphin led. 

1 Hem. VI, iv, S. 
Her fiither and myself, lawfU espials. 
Will so bestow ourselves, that, sc. Hmmly iii, 1. 
Tliey hurt no man that is nnarmed, onles he be an 
espiall. Mor^s Utopia, by SoUnson, P 7. 

The (Yenche king, advertised by espimls of their 
determination, prepareth also for the waires. 

SoUnsk.^ vol. ii, M 1. 

Also for observation, or discovery. 
See Spial. 
fESPRED. Spread. For yspred. 

He layde hira then downe by the altars aide 
Upon the white hindes skin espred therefore. 

Mirourfor Magistrates, 15S7. 

ESPRYSED. Taken, ^sprite, old Fr. 

But she that was so mutch or more esprysed with the 
rasnng and intoUenble fire of love. 

Palace of Pleas., ro\,a^»BS. 

ESSAY. To take the eseay of a dish, 
or to try it, was the office of the 
mqitre d^hSiel, or, in very great 
. houses, of the roaster carver, Scuyer 
tranchant. It appears to have been 
done by dipping in a square piece of 
bread, and tasting it. When the 
company is seated, he is to 

Come and uncover the meat, which was saved hn 
covered dishes, then taking the essay with a square 
slice of bread which was prepared tax that use and 
purpose. ff. Rosens InstracLfor Officers t^tks 

^ Jf<m(A, 16&,p?aO. 

Often contracted to '<ffy. oee Sat. 
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ESSES. Tbe turnings of a river are 
oddly and quaintly compared by 
Browne to the collar of SS, or eases, 
'Worn by the knights of the Garter : 

Or to a metd a wanton river dreises, 
With richest coUers of her turning «ite9. 

Brit. Fast., I. iv, p. 94. 

Minshew tells us that they were worn 
by ''great counsellors of estate, judges 
of this land," &c., but he does not say 
why they were formed like SS, 
ESSOINE, or ESSOIGN. Excuse, in- 
dulgence for not appearing. From 
the French, eMoine, or exoine. This 
has been variously derived, from 
llofAPvedat, from exonerare, or exideo- 
nare, barbarous Latin ; but the best 
etymologists, as Du Cange, Menage, 
Yossius, Spelman, agree to deduce it 
from the barbarous Latin, 9unni€, 
gumnU, or aomnis, which meant an 
impediment. Sunnis itself is derived 
from aaumnis, delay. Germ., or, as 
Hickes says with less probability, 
from sunia, truth, Mceso-Goth. 

From everie worke he chalenged etsoyne, 

For contemplation sake. Spent. F. Q., I, iy, 20. 

Esioign is still a term in the common 
law ; the euoign-days being those 
days on which the court sits to take 
cMoigna or excuses for such as do not 
appear according to the summons of 
the writ. The topics of essoign are 
classed into five kinds : — 1. De ultra 
mare; 2. De terra sancta; 3. De 
inalo veniendi; 4. De malo lecti; 5. 
De servitio regis. For being beyond 
sea, in the holy land, infirm, sick in 
bed, or on the king's service. There 
is an officer called clerk of the essoigns, 
by whom these pleas are registered. 
Law Diet. 

tFor swearing and for forswearing, and hlaspheming 
tbe blessed name of the eternall God, where no excuse 
can serve, no advocate can plead, no proxey or essoytu 
is to be granted, but presently the guilty caitif is com- 
UModed to utter darkenesse and perpetnall tormeuts. 

Taylor't JForkes, 1630. 

ESTIMATE. Used for estimation, value. 

And in it are the lords York, Berkeley, and Seymour, 
Kone else of name and noble eitimate. 

Rich. //, ii. 8.-484, b. 

fESTOPLE. A Stoppage, or impediment. 

But estoples of water courses, doe in some places 
grow by such meanes, as one private man or two can- 
not by force or discretion make remcdie. 

Norden'i Sunmon DuUoffue, 1610. 

ESTRADIOTS. A kind of dragoons 
used by the French. Menage derives 



it from the Italian, siradiotti, which, 
according to Guiccardiui, were Greek 
soldiers in the service of Venice, who/ 
retained the appellation proper C6 
them in their own language, stratiota, 
arpaTituTai, Otherwise, it seems more 
obvious to derive them from e^trade, 
or atrada, as being light troops em- 
ployed battre VeHrade, to scour the 
ways, for intelligence, and other pur- 
poses. [The Greek derivation is 
correct.] 

Accompanied with erosse-bowe men on horsebacke, 
estradiols, and footmen. Comimet, by J)anst, F f 8. 

Ph* de Commines describes the par- 
ticular manner in which they were 
armed. 
ESTRIDGE. The ostrich. 

All plum'd like estridges, that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having newly bath'd. 

1 Hen. /T, iv, 1. 
To be ftiriopi, 
Is to be frigrhted oat of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. Ant. fr CI., iii, 11. 



Let them both remember that the estridge disKesteth 
hard vron to preserve his health. Mwkuee, rl 4, b. 
Should the estridge snatch off the gallant's feather. 



the beaver his hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep his 
sute, the silkworm his stockings, the neate his shoes 
^le would be left in a cold condition. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 164. 
f Tii dyet onel j for an estrieh tooth, 
It cannot cog, yet very mnch doth smooth. 

Taylor's Wbrkes, 1680. 

ESTRO, s,, for oestrum. Literally the 
gadfly; metaphorically, any violent 
and irresistible impulse. 

But come, with this free heat^ 
Or this same estro, or enthusiasme, 
^'or these are phrases both poetical) 
Will we go rate the prince. 
Mareton't Parasitasler, ii ; Jue. Dr., ii, 887. 

ETERNE. Eterual. 

But in them Nature's copy's not stems. 

Maeb., iii, 3. 
On Mart's armour, fSorg'd for proof stsms. 

Haml., ii, S. 
O thou Sterne/ by whom all beinn move. 

Broims, Brit. Past., I, if, p. 89. 
For which we ought in all our haps rejoice. 
Because the eye eterne all things foreseeth. 

Mirourfor Mag.^ p. 884. 

tETERNESS. The quality of being 
eternal. 

Corruption, and etemesse, at one time. 
And in one subject, let together, loosse? 

Byron's Tragedy, 

fETRIED. For tried. 

Hereby you see th' unsteady trust in warre» 
Hereby you see the stay of states etrids. 

Mirowrfor Magistrates, 1687. 

ETTICKE, or ETHIKE, adj. Hectic. 
Etique, Fr. Here evidently ague fits. 

A sicknesse, like the fever ettieke fittes, 

Which shakes with ocdd when we do bnme like fire. 

Fromos and Cassand., iii, 1. 
What saide I ? lyke to ettieke fittes ? nothing neare. 

Ibid. 
Quhil sic thyngis war done in Scotland, AmbroM kyng 
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Of Britonif fell in ane dwynand seiknM namjtthe 
etkie fevir. BtUenden, cited bj Dr. Jamieioii. 

This ethicy or ettich fever wa9, in fact, 
the consumption, but was also called 
an ague. An old medical book says, 
" Of the Consumption or Ethic Hec- 
tica. This is one of the most perilous 
agues that may light upon a man.'* 
Mo9on*s General Practice o/Phynck, 
part vi, cap. xi, p. 679. 

1 have the fever etkite ri|;ht, 

1 burne wiihiD, consume without, 
And haWng melted all mjr mig^ht. 

Then followea death, without all donbt. 

Wtllobie't Jvisa, cant 4S. 

BTTIN. A giant. From eten. Sax. id. 
So derived by Dr. Leydeu, in his 
Glossary to the Complaynt of Scot- 
land. Dr. Jamieson rather incon- 
siderately objected to this etymology ; 
but both Lye and Benson give eten, 
gigasy which they derive from etant 
to eat. The origin is therefore unde- 
niable. 

For they say the king of PoKugal cannot sit at hia 
meat, but the gianti and the ett'xns will come and 
■naich it fn»m him. B. ^ Fl. Knight ofB.F^i,!. 

And, whether thou with doughty knight, 

Arm'd or unarm 'd, abalt enter fight ; 

Nny, witli a (tysnt or an e//i/i, 

Thou shalt be ever sure to beat him. 

Cotton, Scoffer Seofl.% 

Eyttin is also preserved in the Scot- 
tish dialect, of which many examples 
are given by Jamieson, quarto Diet. 
As ettin^ from its etymology, implies 
cannibalism, every giant might not de- 
serve the name. [This is not correct.] 
See also Chalmers's Glossary to Sir 
David Lyndsay. 
EVARGY. An affected expression, 
supposed to be used for facility ; from 
€V€py6s, easy. I rather suspect the 
passage to have been corrupted at the 
press. 

In plainer etargy, what are thev? speak. 

Miser, of Inf. kar., O. PI., t, 96. 

EUBIDES. A collective name for some 
of the western islands of Scotland 
A corruption of Ebuda, which is the 
name given to them by Pliny. They 
are now called Hebrides, which is 
perhaps only a further corruption. 

Ab in th* Albanian seas, 
The Arrans, and by them the scattcr'd Eubides. 

Drayt. Polyolb, B. IX, p. 837. 
The Orcades, and all those Eubides, imbmc'd 
In Neptune's aged arms. Ibid,, B. X, p. 81i. 

tEVECKE, or EVICKE. A species of 
wild goat. 

Ibex, rupricapne alteram genus, rola, Vorroui, at 



creditor, qvam Toeem rant qui in pUtyeerota a 
muiarunt. ot{ tfoAot, Home. Une eapece de cfaer> 
A kind of wiM goate, and rapposed to be that wh 
tbe^ call the eteck*. Nomemclaior, W 

Which archer-like (as long before he tooik his hidd. 

stand, • 

The evicke skipping £rom a rock) into tlie breast I 

smote. CkapwL. H.^ i*. 1- 

To EVEN. To equal, or make equal. 

Madam, the care I have to even Toar eontent, I wis 
might be found in tlie odendarof my past endeavoan. 

^fPs IT., I, S. 
There's more to be oonsider*d ; but weHl ere» 
All tliHt good time will give xu. Cymh., in, 4. 

In Othello, ii, 1, the folios read. 

Till I am m9en*d with him, wife for wife ; 

instead of '' even with him," as in the 
quarto and the modern editions. 

But now the walls be even'd with the plain. 

Taner. ^ Gism., 6. PL. ii, «i 
The stately walls he rear'd, levcll'd. and €9em*d. 

Heytcood, Iron Age^ part Vi. 

EVEN, ad). Equal. Singularly used 
in the phrase enen Christian, for 
fellow Christian ; a customary expres- 
sion. 

And the more pity ; that great folk should have eonn- 
tcuHnce in this world to drown or hang themselves, 
more than their even CkrUtian. JSaml., v, 1. 

Proudly judging the lives of their nem Christen^ dis- 
daining other men's virtue, envying other men's praise. 

Sir Tkoa. MorPs WofH, fed., p. 83. 
And where tliei roaie not fi^hte against tlie nirke, 
arise in greate plumpea to fighte against their tten 
Christen. Ibid., p. 277. 

Wore no tnistic frende to yoo, nor charitable man to 
mine cten Christian. 

Hairs ChronicU, Hen. nil, p. 861. 

It is in fact a remnant of older lan- 
guage; for Mr. Todd shows that 
WickliflF used even servant for fellow- 
servant. 
fEVEN. On an even, i. e., on an 
equality ; on par. 

We on an even lay venture sonles and bodiea, 
For so they doe that enter single combats. 

CarUWs Deserving Favorite, 1639. 

EVIL EYED. Envious, malicious. Envy 
is denoted by an evil eye in the New 
Testament, and is warranted by the 
original. "Is thine eye evil because 
I am good." Matth,, zx, 15. See 
also Mark, vii, 22, and other passages. 

You Bhall not find me, danzhter. 
After the slander of most stepmothers, 
Etil-ey'd unto you. Cyt^-t i* ^^ 

fEVILNESS. Perversity of disposition. 

I perceyve that nothing is to be had or gotten in 
absent I iig from sermons, but etilnesse and lo«e of 
good doctrine and instructions, which I have doae 
through vnine vdle pasty mes and places. 

Nort\brooke's Treatise against Dicing, 1677> 

tEVIRATE. Emasculated. 

In this conflict there dyed of our part also, men of no 
%mvi\ account, amon^i^ whom was Vsderianus, tbe 
priiicipall of all the guard in ordinane. and a ccrtaine 
esquier or targuetier, borne a verie evinUs eunncb. 
but such an expert and approved warriour, that he 
might be compared either witn old Sicinius or Seigiut. 
HoUofuTs Awumsmus Mareel^ 1800. 
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-HJVITE. To avoid. Lat. eviio. 

Wonder of wouders ! what we ou^ht fevite 
f Ab our dlBease, we hug as our delight. 
>., Quarl^t Satbltwu. 

ilVITERNALL. Everlasting. 

He that so many galling steps hath traced, 
/ Tliat iu so many countries earst hath bin, 
And to his evilemall fame is grac'd. 
To be well weloom'd unto Bossoms inne. 

Taylor's Worket, 1630. 

liUPHUISM. An affected style of con- 
versation and writing, fashionable for 
some time in the court of Elizabeth, 
from the fame of Lyly's two perform- 
ances, entitled Euphues, or the Ana- 
tomy of Wit^ and Euphues and his 
England. This we learn only on the 
authority of Mr. filount, who pub- 
lished six of his plays in 1632: he 
says, ** Our nation are in his debt for 
a new English which he taught them. 
Euphues and his England began first 
that language. All our ladies were 
then his scollers, and that beautie in 
court who could not parley Euphuesme, 
was as little regarded as shee which 
now there speaks not French." 
The work which had this extraordi- 
nary effect, is well characterised by 
R. Dodsley, in his preface to the old 
plays, who says, "It is an unnatural, 
affected jargon, in which the perpetual 
nse of metaphors, allusions, allegories, 
and analogies, is to pass fof wit ; and 
stiff bombast for language." It may 
be added, that the author perpetually 
takes the liberty to allude to things 
that never had existence but in his 
own brain, as acknowledged and 
known, of which the following is a 
curious specimen: 

The peacock is a bird for none but Juno, th€ daw for 
none but Vesta : none must wear Venus in a table but 
Alexander; none Pallas in a ring but Ulysses: for as 
there is but one phoenix in the world, so there is but 
one tree in Arabia where she buitdeth. 

Here the circumstances in italic were, 
I believe, never thought of but by this 
author ; which affectation of learning, 
without any sound foundation, has 
the coldests effect imaginable. The 
same he does with respect to the 
names and properties of natural pro- 
ductions. I have remarked above, in 
Camomile, that Shakespeare meant 
to ridicule Lyly in what he introduces 
about it in 1 Hen. IV. And in the 
character of Osrick, and Hamlet's 



burlesque of his affected language, we 
have a complete specimen of ^^pAut>m. 
HamL, v, 2. Very fine people were 
sometimes said to be Euphuis^d: 

When the Arcadian and Buphuis'd gentlewomen have 
their tongues sharpened to set upon yoo. 

Decker's GuVs ffomb., ch. vi. 

By Arcadian it should appear that a 
fashion was taken from the Arcadia 
of Sidney, as well as the Euphues, 
In Beaumont and Fletcher, Euphues 
is said in ridicule to be part of the 
furniture of an affected courtier : 

H'as nothing in him, but a piece of Euphues, 
And twenty dozen of twelvepcnny ribband. 

Honest Man's Fortune, 7, p. 461. 

Drayton gives sir Philip Sidney the 
credit of putting an end to Euphuism; 
but, alas ! without discarding affecta- 
tion, for the Arcadia is almost as 
absurdly affected as Euphues, 

The noble Sidney with this last arose. 

That hiroe for numben and for prose. 

That throughly pac'd our language, as to show 

The plenteous Enelish hand in hand might go 

With Greek and Latin ; and did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lilly's [Lyly's] writing then in ue: 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies. 

Flaying with words, and idle similtes ; 

As th' English apes, and vcrv xnnies be. 

Of ev'ry thing, that they do near and see. 

So imitating his [Lyly's] ridiculous tricks. 

They speak and wnte aU like mere lunnticks. 

Drayton, Of Poets and Poesy, p. 1266. 

Ben Jonson strongly lashes this affec- 
tation of his times, in his Discoveries : 

I do hear them say often, some men are not witty 
because they are not every where witty, than which 
nothing is more foolish, ifancyeor a nose be an 
excellent part in the face, therefore be all eye or nose ? 
1 think the eyebrow, the forehead, the cheek, chin, 
lip, or any part else, are as nccessnry and natural in 
the place. But now nothing is good that is natural; 
right Hud natural language seems to have the least of 
the wit in it ; that which is writhed and tortured i« 
accounted the more exquisite. Vol. vii, p. 88. 

f£W. Used here as the name of a 
flowering plant. 

The flowers of plants having the resemblance of butter- 
flies, conduce to fruitfulness ; as our English gander- 
goose, the flower of beans, woodbine, ew, and ragwort 

Saunders's Physiognomie, 16SS. 

EWES. The price of ewes in the lime 
of Shakespeare is preserved in the 
following passage: 

A score of good ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

3 //«'H. IV, iii, 2. 

fEXAGlTATED. Violently agitated. 
The siime writer has exagitation, 

llien fear could ere have done, and did presage 
Th' ensuing storms ezaailated rage. 

Chamhtrlayne's Pharonnida, 1659. 

EXCALIBOUR, or ESCALIBOUR. The 
name of king Arthur's sword, whose 
spear and shield had also their proper 
names; the one being called Rone, 
the other Pridwin, 
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The richne« of the amui thdr weU-mtde worthy 

wore. 
The temper of his sword, the trfd EsetiUbottr; 
The bi^ess and the length of Am«, his noble spear. 
With Pridwm, his great shield, and what the proof 

eould bear. Dr^^lon, PolyM.» It. p. 733. 

This Bword was given to Arthur by 
the Lady of the Lake, to whom Merlin 
directed him to apply for it ; the 
account is given in B. I» eh. 23, of 
the "Historic of Prince Arthur." 
Lond., 1634. Other adventures re- 
lating to this sword are told in B. IV, 
ch. 69, 70. 

The swords of the heroes of romance 
usually had names ; thus, Morglay 
was the sword of sir Bevis, and Durin- 
dana of Orlando. 

Yoa tiilk of Morglay, Exeelihnr^ Dnrindana, or so ; tnt I 
I lend no credit to that is fabled of 'em ; I know the 
virtue of mine own. B. Jon*. Every M. in if., iii, 1. 

As all heroes were made to resemble 
the knights of romance, by the writers 
of the middle ages, Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth gave the name of Crocea Mors 
to the sword of Julius Ceesar. Hence 
in Fuimus Troes : 

Where is false Cspsar's sword, call'd Crocea Mors^ 
Which never hurt, but kiU'd P 0. PL, vii, p. 467. 

So also in the Mirror for Magistrates, 
Nennius says, 

I had his sword, was named Crocea. More. 

Leg. ofNemntUy p. 128. 

fEXCHANGE-WENCHES. The women 
who kept stalls at the exchange, and 
whose reputation was not very good. 

Now ereiy exehangf-^enek is nsher'd in by them into 
her stalls, and while she calls to others to know what 
they lack, while herself lacks nothing to make her as 
fine as a countess. England's Fanitg, 1683, p. 32. 

EXCLAIM. Exclamation. 

Alas, the part I had in Gloster's blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims. 

Rick. //, i, 2. 
I, their exclaims 
Hove me m much, as thy breath moves a mountain. 
B. Jons. Every Man out of H., i, 8. 

EXCREMENT, from excresco.* Every- 
thing that appears to vegetate or grow 
upon the human body; as the hair, 
the beard, the nails. 

Why is Time such a nij^ard of hair, being as it is so 
plentiful an excrement. Com. ofE., ii, 2. 

Dally with my excrement, my mustarhio. 

Love L. L.t T, 1. 
Wbose chin bears no impression of manhood, 
Mot a hair, not an excrement. Soliman ^ Peraeida 

But above all things wear no beard ; long beards 
Are signs the bndns are full ; because the excrement* 
Come out so plentifully. Randolph's dmyntas, i, 8. 

Which passages explain the following, 
where the usage is more obscure : 

Let me pocket up my pedlar's excrement. 

W. Tale, iv, 8. 



that is, my pedlar's beard; and in 
Hamlet, 

Your bedded hair, like life in e x er eme nts. 

Starts up and stands on end. HamL, iii, 4. 

that is, as if there was life in these 
excrements 
tEXCUSATORY. Made for an excuse. 

Yet upon ibrther advice, havinc sent an excusal'jry 
letter to the king, they with<uew thenudves into 
divers parts beyond the sns. 

lAves ofEnglUk WoriMiet, n. d. 

EXECUTION. The sacking of a town. 

Or in execution 
Old bed-rid beldames, without teeth or traignen. 
That would not fly his fury. B. ^ Fl. Mad Lover, i, L 

It is said to be so used by Ben Jouson, 
but I have not met with the passage. 
It WHS probably a military term. 
EXERCISE. The puritans had week- 
day sermons, which they made a great 
point of frequenting, and termed ex- 
ercises. In ridicule of them a profli- 
gate character says. 



We of the pious shall be aihdd to wo 
*" ' . - - po«ct« 

Tit 
In sincerity 



To a long exercise, for fear our 
Bepick'd. 



abonld 
WiU, O. PL, viii, 509. 



I was never better pleas'd at an exereiae. 

Mayor o/Qmni^ O. PL, xi, 169. 

These exercises are noticed in the 
Canons of the Church. See Todd. 
It probably means sermon in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

1 thank thee, good sir John, with all my heart. 

I am in debt for your hut exercise; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I « ill content yon. 

Mick, m, iii, 3. 

EXHIBITION. Stipend or allowance 
of money. Still used in the univer- 
sities, where the salaries bestowed by 
some foundations are called exhibi- 
tions. 

What maintenance he from his friends receives. 
Like exhibition thou shalt have from me. 

Two Geui. L 3 
Go to, behave yourself distinctly, and with good mo^ 
raiity. or I protest I'll take awav your exMbition. 

Nay, take all. 
Though 'twere ray exhibition^ to a ryal 
For one whole year. B. /• Fl. Spamtt CmU, i, 1. 

Thus, 

Hir*d with that •OfexkibitkM 
Which your own coffers yield. Cywti., i, 7. 

" Hired with that very same allow- 
ance of money." And when Lear 
complains of being " confin'd to exAi- 
bition,** he means, put upon a stated 
allowance. Lear, i, 2. The same is 
the intent of Othello when he requires 
for his wife. 

Due reference of place, and exkibition. Otk., i, S. 

fEXIGENCE. An extremity. 

Obtained the full summe he demanded, pramiaiBg in 
very sliort time to return it, and threatnisg to be 
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levengvd of hto landlord for rednchift him tp fiuih an 
exiffence. History ^ tendon, 1656. 

EXIGENT; frequently used for exi- 
gence. Situation of difficulty ; as in 
the following : 

Why do yon cross me in this exigent T Jul. Cai., v, 1. 

But Shakespeare, or some one of his 
time, has used it for extremity, in the 
sen.^e of end or termination : 

These eyes, like lamps « hose wnsting oil is spent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. 1 Hen.VI, ii, 5. 

The following passage is cited as 
parallel, and prol)ably is so : 

Hath driv'n her to some desperate exigent. 

Wisdome of Dr. LodyfoU, 1000. 

The next is so without doubt, as the 
speaker alludes to liis own immediate 
death : 

And now arrived npon the armed coast, 
In expectation of the victorie 
Whose honour lies beyond this exigent, 
Throngh mortal! danger, with an active spirit, 
Thns I aspire to nndergoe my death- 

C. Toumeur, Atheist's Tragedy, I 4. 

f EXILED. Slender; weak. 

Which (to my ealed and slender learning^ have made 
this little treatise againste dicepkying, daundng, 
and vaine playes or enterludea. 

Nortkkroote, against Dicing, 1677. 

fEXISTIMATION. Esteem ; estimate. 



More's Utopia, UBl. 

fEXITIAL. Fatal ; ruinous. 

Like to a threatning meteor in the aire^ 
Which where it lijchts exitiall min brings. 

HeywoodTs TroiaJBritanmca, 1609. 

tEXORNATlON. EmbeUishment. 

Idlenesse againe is the sister of doltishnesse, both 
enemies to art; whereas exercise, conference, and 
experience make both arte and wit to yeeld forth 
finiit and exomntion. 

meh CaHnet furnished frith Vttristie of Excellent 
Diseriptions, 1616. 

EXPECT, 3. Expectation. 

Be't of less expect, 
Tliat matter needless, be. Tro. /■ dr., i, 8. 

I have not seen another instance of it. 
It has been thought that' Shakespeare 
considered it as an allowable licence 
to make substantives from verbs, and 
vice vend. He generally followed the 
practice of his time. 
EXPEDIENCE. Expedition, celerity. 

Three thousand men of war , 
Are making hither, with all due expedience. 

Rich. II, VL, 1. 
The French are bravely in their battles set. 
And will with all expedience set on ns. Hen. V, iv, 8. 

Also, in the sense of enterprise, un- 
dertaking : 

In forwarding this dear expedience. 1 Hen. IV, i, 1 . 

That is, the expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen. 

Jnt. and CI., i, 8. 



EXPEDIENT, a/^'. Expeditious, quick; 
like the preceding substantive. 

Expedient mnnaice most be made, my lietre, 
Ere further leisure yield them further means. 

mch.II,\,4i. 
His marches are expedient to this town. 

John, ii, 1. 

EXPEDIENTLY. Expeditiously; still 
with the same analogy. 

Do this expedienUy, and turn him going. 

Js you I. it, iii, 1. 

fEXPENED. Christened. This sin- 
gular corruption is not un frequently 
met with in old parish registers,* and 
the error may have originated in the 
misinterpretation of the Greek Xp, 
the first two letters of the name of 
Christ, which were not unfrequently 
used for the name itself. In the 
same way we find Xpofer for 
Christopher. 

fEXPENSKFUL. Expensive ; lavish. 

Hereupon the States made up the sum presently, 
which came in convenient time, for it serv'd to defray 
tlie expeneefuU progresse he made to Scotland the 
summer fallowing. HowelTs Fmniliar Letters, 1650. 

To EXPIRE, V. a. To exhaust, or 
wear out. 

Now when as time flying with winges swift 
Expired had the term that these two Javels 
Should, 8ic. Spens. Moth. Hubb. Talc, 808. 

So also Shakespeare in Romeo and 
Juliet, and Selden. See Todd. 
fTo EXPISCATE. To fish out; to 
inquire. 

Expiseating if the renown'd extreme 
They force on ns will serve their turns. 

Chapm. 77.. x, 181. 

To EXPLATE. To explain, or unfold, 
for expleat or unpleat : a word sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Jonson. 
Mr. Gifford says that expiation is in 
Coles's Dictionary ; but it is not in 
some editions which I have seen. 

Like Solon's self expla^st the knotty laws 

With endless labours. Epigr. 65, m Sir Ed. Coke. 

fEXPLOlT. To perform. 

He returned to Sitifls, and assembled the sonldiora 
there inhabiting, together with those whom he 
brought with him; and impatient of farther delayes, 
he made hast to exploit some warlike service. 

HoUamTs Amnuanus Marcellintts, 1609. 
Which enterprise he judged verye necessarie to 
be exployted, for better keeping of liie Brytaynes in 
obedience. Holinshed, 1577. 

EXPOSTURE. Exposure; the being 
exposed. 

Determine on some course 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee. CorioL, iv, 1. 

As this word is found only here,, it 
has been supposed to be an error of 
the press, for exposure^ but it is the 
reading of the first fohos. 
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fEXPROBR ATE . To reproach . 

End. When that he 

Shall loath thy foul embraces, and avoid 
Thy sight, as soni\hing that doth erprobrate 
His sins nnto him. Carttcrigkt't Siedge^ 1661. 

Hip. Howc'r don't fxprobmU our poverty. 
Though all oar wealtii hath been the Persians apoyl. 

CartwrigkVs Soyall Stmt, idol. 

tEXPUATE. Spit out. 

And force a gate in jumps, from towre to towre, 
A poore and expuotr humor ul the court. 

ChapHian't Byron's Conspiracy, 1608. 

tEXPUGNATlON. The conqueRt of a 
town. 

In the history of Agathocles, it is also recounted, that 
Amiclai the Cnrthagcnian, being one day ut tite ex- 
pupnation of Siriicusa, he heard a voyce which said to 
him in a drcnme: To-morrow thuu ahull sup m 
Siranisa, which came topi&se. 

The rassfnger of BenvenutOt 1612. 

tEXPUGNER. One who reducea a 
fortress. 

1 have my lord, and doubt not he will proore. 
Of the >ta taiiitlessc fortrcsse of Bvrun, 
A quicke cxpvyurr, nnd a strong nhidcr. 

Chapman's Bj/rijn's Conspiracy, 1608. 

To EXPULSE. To expel, or drive out. 
Expulsxu, Lflt. 

For ever sliould tliey be expuls*d from France. 

1 Hrn. ri iii, 8. 
For he was rrpuhrd the senate. North's I'lut., p 4U9. 
If he, expulsinij king Rirlinrd, as a man not meet lor 
the office he bare, would lake ii]>nii him the scepter. 

Holinahrd, vol. ii, V v b. 

EXSUFFLICATEi adj. Contemptible, 
abominable. From exsvfflare^ low 
Lat., which Du Gauge explains " con- 
temnere, despuere, rejicere." It is 
derived, he says, from the old eccle- 
aiastical form of renouncing tbe devil, 
in tlie ancient baptism of catechu- 
mens, when the candidate was com> 
manded by the priest to turn to the 
west, and thrice exsvfflate Satan 
{exsvffiare, or insvfflare). He refers 
to Cyril, and others of the fathers, 
for authority. The English word is 
found only in this passage of Shake- 
speare : 

When I shall turn the business of my soul 

To such exsv^iicuU and blown abuses. Othello, iii, 8. 

This not being understood, exsvffolate 
was proposed by Hanmer, and adopt- 
ed by Johnson and others; but the 
other (or rather exvfflicate) is the 
reading of the old copies, and is 
probably right. Rider and Thoma- 
sius both acknowledge exvfflo as equi- 
valent to efflo^ but as a word then 
disused, bulpicius Severus has ex- 
evffloy in his third Dialogue, but con- 
fesses that it is not pure Latin. It 



was, however, a regular eccleaiastieal 
term. 

In Schmidius's Lexicon Eccleaiasti- 
cum Minus, exsufflare ia thus ex- 
plained : " Mos erat antiquoram, in 
signum detestation is, in expulsione 
malignorum spirituum, quemadmo- 
dum etiam in baptismi ritibus ecclesiae 
Komanee solet adhiben a saeerdote, 
olim quoque it catechumeno." He 
also quotes Cyril, August in, and 
others ; and adds, that it ia still done 
by the priest in the Roman Church. 
To EXTEND. To seize. A law term. 

Labieniu (this is stiff news) 
Hath with his Parthian force extended Asia. 

Ant. 4rCL,l,^ 
But when 
This manor ia extrndrd to my use. 
You'll speak in humbler kev. 

Mass. Nev itay to p. O. D., t, 1. 

Also, to praise, probably from the idea 
of extending or augmenting the com- 
mendation or qualities of a person. 
The following passage contains a sin- 
gular contradiction of expressions : 

1 do rxtnui liim, sir, vithin himself. C^fmb., i, 1. 

Wonderfully to extend him, be it but to fortify her 
judgement. Jhid,, i, 6. 

EXTENT. A seizure. This is also a 
legal expression. 

Make an extent upon his house and lands. 

As you I. it, iii, 1. 
And the sheriff with them is come to serve an extent 
upon your hrnd. Miseries of Inf. Marr., O. PI., v, 96. 

Used also to signify a violent attack, 
such as is made in serving an extent: 

1 n this uncivil and oigust extent 

Against thy peace. Twel. JV., ir, 1. 

EXTERN. An abbreviation of external, 
outward. 

The native act and figiire of my heart 

In compliment extern, OtkeUo, i, 1. 

It is exemplified in the new edition of 
Johnson, from Bacon, bishop Taylor, 
and Howell. 
tEXTINCT, n. #. Extinction. 

To the uttermo8t«r^inc/ of life. 

tora'a Hmor Triumpkani^ 1601 

To EXTIRP. To extirpate. Lat. 

But it is impossible to extirp it quite, friar, 'till eating 
and drinking be put down. Meos.for M.^ iii, 2. 

But be extirped from our provinces. 

1 Hen. ri, iii, 3. 
Beenn to bate tlie benefit, and in place 
Of thanks devise t' extirp the nieuiorv 
Of sucU an act. B. Jon*. Fox, iv, 6. 

Which to extirpe, he laid him prixily 
DoHu ill a darksome lonely pbice far in. 

Sp^w. F. Q., I, X, 25. 

fEXTRAORDINARY. In the sense of 
foreign, applied co mercenary troops. 

Milites adventitii, Cic. extemi. Bid. extittoi^inarii. 
iviXtKToi, Diom : cirunucT<u, Piutarc. Sondarta 
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Mtrariffipi-s. Sonldiers of another country that come 
to serve for payc : extraordinarie sonldiers. 

Nomenclator. 

tEXTRAVAGANCY. A caprice. 

Baiamond was then in his exiratancies, and «rouldtake 
boat, alleging^ it was more cool aitd pleasant to return 
by water than by land. 

Comical History ofF^vnrioHt 1656. 

EXTRAVAGANT, in the literal sense of 
its etymology, wandering about, going 
beyond bounds. Extra vagana. 

Til' extravagant and erring spirit hies 

Tn his conhne. Haml.^ i, 1. 

To hh extravagant and wheeling stranger. 

Othelh, i, 1. 

EXTREAT. Extraction. Extrait, Fr. 

Some clnrkes doe donbt, in their devicefuU art* 
Whether this heavenlv thing, whereof 1 treat. 

To weetcn mercie, be of justice part. 
Or drawne fcwih from her by divine extreate. 

^. F. Q., V, X, 1. 

fEXTRINSECATE. Coming from with- 
out. Lat. 

Whicli nature doth not forme of her owne power, 
But are extrinsecate, by marvaile wrought. 

If^itdom ot Dr. Dodipol, 1600, 

tEXTRIP. To spoil. Or perhaps a 
misprint for extirp, to extirpate. 

Subdueth Sobaj foyls the Moabite; 

Wholly extrips the down-trod Jebusite. Du Bartas. 

tEXULCERATE. Galled ; mortified. 

Or, if that should misse, yet Ursicinus, alreadie 
exulcerate, and carrying rancour in his heart, be 
utterly abolished, to the end that no scruple should 
remaine beliind, greatly to be feared. 

Hulland's Ammianus MareelUnus, 1609. 

EXUFFLTCATE. See Exsufflicate. 

EYAS. A young hawk. From ey. Sax., 
an egg, as being newly hatched. Such 
is the derivation given by Church and 
others. It is certain also that Latham 
and other writers on falconry use 
eyas; yet it is more likely that an 
eyas is only an erroneous pronuncia- 
tion of a nias, the latter having a 
direct derivation from the French, 
whence other terms of falconry are 
deduced. The former is more remote 
and fanciful. See Ney, in Ritson's 
Glossary to his Metrical Romances. 
Mr. Malone testifies that it is some- 
times written nyas. See his note on 
the following passage. He adds, 
"Some etymologists think nyas a 
legitimate word." The above account 
was written long ago, and I see with 
pleasure that Mr. Todd adopts the 
same opinion. See his Johnson, in 
Eyas, 

But tliore is, sir, an aSery of chihlren, little eyases, 
that cry out on the top of the question. HamL, ii, 3. 

Like eyas hawk up mounts into the skies. 

His newly budded pinions to nssav. 

SpcHs. F. Q., I, xi, 34. 



The French word is thus defined: 
••On appelle oiseau niais, un oiseau 
de fauconnerie qu*on prend au nid, 
et qui n'en est encore sortie. Ce mot 
paroit formd du nid meme, oil le d ne 
se prononce pas." Prev6L Manuel 
Lexique. 

EYAS-MUSKET. A young hawk. From 
eyas and musket, a young sparrow- 
hawk ; wliich is derived from mous- 
cket, Fr., of the same meaning. See 
Minshew. Muscetus in low Latin 
means the same. See Du Cange. 
Musquet, a gun, comes from the same 
mouschet; and muschetta meant a 
missile weapon of war before the 
invention of artillery; all in allusion 
to falconry. Du Cange and Menage, 
Metaphorically, this word eyas-musket 
is used as a jocular term for a small 
child. 

How now, my eyas-musket I what news with you? 

if«-. r. r., ill, 8. 

oee IViAS and Musket. 
An EYE. A small tint of colour; pro- 
bably as much as is just sufficient for 
the eye to discern. 

Jnt. The ground indeed is tawney. 
Seb. With an eye of green in 't. Temp., ii, 1. 
None of these beards will serve j 
There's not an eye of white in them. 

_ , Qoblins,(}.Y\.,x,\4A. 

Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. 

B(/yle, quoted by Steereu. 

fEYE. The brightest ornament. 

Your d«ughter was the verie eye of the solemnitie. 
Ti \7 n m Gough's Strange Discovery, 1640. 

fEYE. To see with half an eye, was an 
old and common phrase for to see 
easily. 

Are not the little dice cast downe upon the table, that 
every man may see them that hath but halfe an eye, 
and mny easily tell every prickeandpoynt upon them ? 
and therefore I cannot see howe any man should 
thereby be deceyved. 

Northbrooke*s Treatise against Dicing, 1577. 
Yet one with half an rye may see, wee cannot be 
secure, whUe such huge fleets of men of war, both 
Spanish, IVench, Dutch, and Dunkirkers, etc. 

HowelPs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fEYE-BITING. Fascination; the effect 
of the evil eye. 

Fascinus, Virg. Horat. Iforbus quopueri emaciantur, 
cujus origiuem obliquis invidnrum ocnhs tribuerunt 
veteres, cujusmodi oculos urentes vocat Persius. 
BcurKavCoL, Plutarch, napa t6 tois ^oco-i naivtur. 
Hesychio etiam Kpavyri dicitur. A bewitching or eye- 
biting: a disease wherewith children wnxe leane and 
pine away, the originall whereof they in olde time 
referred to the crooked and wry lookes of envious and 
malicious people. Nomenclator, 1585. 

Master Scot, in his Discovery, telleth us that our 
Eutrlish people in Ireland, whose posleritv were lately 
barbarously cut off, were much guen to' this iduhilry 
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IB tlie qnefn's time, inMoracb that, there being a 
diieaae amoopt their cattle that grew blinde, beiug a 
oonuDon diseaie in that coantry, they did commonly 
aecttte people for it, calling them ejfe-hitinff witches. 
Jdey't CandU in the Dark, p. 104. 

EYE-BRIGHT. An unknown person- 
age, coupled with another of the name 
of Pimlico, and both mentioned as of 
great celebrity at Hogsden. 

Qallanta. men and women, 
And of all lorta, tag<rag, hare been teen to flock here 
In threavcs, tli.'sc ten weeks, as to a second Hogaden 
In days of Pimlico and Eyrbrigkt. B. Jam. Alck., r, 3. 

What illustrious personages bore these 
names, has not yet been discovered ; 
but the former has given his appella- 
tion to more than one suburban 
district. One is near Hogsden, as 
here mentioned, another in the way 
from Westminster to Chelsea. 
Eyebright was also the name of an 
herb, called in the Linnean system, 
euphrana officinalis^ and alluded to 
by Milton, for its virtue in clearing 
the sight : 

Then pursed with mpArojy and rae 
The Tisiial nerve, for ne had much to see. 

Par. Lo$t,J\ i\h. 

fEYEFUL. Visible, remarkable. 

With this, he hung them up aloft upon a tamrick bough 
As eyfful trophies. Ckapm, Jl., x, 896. 

EYBRIE. See Aieby. A nest, or a 
young brood of eagles or hawks. 
This form of the word is more correct, 
though the other is more prevalent, 
the origin being ey, an egg. 

For as an eyerii from their seeges wood. 

Led o're the plains, and taught to get their food 

By seeing how their breeder takes nis prey, 

^ow from an orchard doe they scare the jey. 

Then, 8cc. ^ Browne, Brit. Pa»L, ii,i, p. 116. 

Dryden uses it as a nest : 

Some haggard hawk, who had her cyry nigh. 
Well pounc'd to fasten, and well wiux^d to fly. 

Hind and Pother, part iii. 

EYES, KISSING OF. Tlie commenta- 
tors on Shakespeare have very saga- 
ciously told us that, " It was formerly 
the fashion to kiss the eyes, as a mark 
of extraordinary tenderness." See 
the note on the Winter's Tale, iv, 3. 
Say rather, that it was the natural 
impulse of affection in all ages, with- 
out any regard to fashion. Greek 
and Latin authors might be quoted in 
proof of it. 

EYLIADS. Ogles, wanton looks of the 
eyes ; a word which, being uncommon, 
is corruptly spelt in all the old copies 
of Shakespeare : as iliads, aliads, &c. 
The best guide for the orthography 



is the French original ceillade ; wfaicli 
Cotgrave translates " a sheep's-eye." 

Who eren now ^re me good eyes too, ezaniaed nr 

nwith moat judicious eyliade. Met. W. 71, i, 1. 
ccurs again in Lear, iv, 5, where 
the folios spell it eliads, and Uiads; 
the quarto aliads. See Okiliad. 
EYSELL. See Eisel. 
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FABELL, PETER. The name of a 
celebrated scholar, and reputed ma- 
gician of Edmonton, of whom it was 
reported that he outwitted the deril. 
He is the hero of the old comedy 
entitled the Merry Devil of Edmonton; 
and by the manner in which he is 
mentioned in that play, one should 
conceive him to have lived at a more 
distant period than his history notes. 

Tis Peter Pahell, a renowned scholar. 
Whose fame hath still been hitherto forgot 
By aU the writers of this latter age. 

It then states that he was called ** the 
merry fiend of Edmonton," and adds. 



If any here make doubt of such a name. 

In Eamonton, vet £ 

Fix'din the wall of that old ancient choreh. 



ImonUm, yet fredi unto this day. 



His monument remaineth to be seen ; 
His memory yet in the mouths of men. 

Merry Detil.O. PL, t, 249. 

By the prologue to Jonson's Devil is 
an Ass, the comedy appears to hare 
been extremely popular ; as is known 
also by other proofs : 

And shew this but the same faoeyon have done 
Your dear deUght, Tkt Devil of AmonUm. 

The comedy was anonymous, and the 
author is still unknown. It has been 
falsely ascribed to Shakespeare and 
to Drayton. 

A monument, reputed to be hia, was 
shown in Edmonton church, in the 
time of Weaver and of Norden ; but 
it was without inscription, and there- 
fore could throw no light on his 
history. The fullest account of him 
is given in a very scarce old tract, 
entitled, *' The Life and Death of the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, &c., by 
T. B.'* This tract was reprinted ir 
1819, by Mr. Nichols, with an exac* 
copy of the original woodcut. T. B 
signs himself at the end Thoma. 
Brewer. He says of Fabell, ''Ir 
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Edmonton he was borne, lived, and died, 
in the reigne of king H. VII." This 
18 the only date relating to him. But 
Warton mentions a thin folio of two 
sheets, black letter, entitled, ** Fabyl's 
Ghoste, printed by John Rastal in 
1553." Brewer says. 

He wu a man of good diiceiit ; and a mnii, either for 
hiB gifts external or internall, inierior to few. For his 
person he waa absolute. Natnre had never showae 
the fulnesse of her skill more in any then iu him. 
For Uie other, I meane his great learning (including 
many misteries), hee was ss amply blest as any. 

See also Robinson's History of Ed- 
monton, 1819, p. 111. 
Short as the period was between his 
death and the publication of Brewer's 
tract, a sufficient number of fabulous 
tales had been invented of him, as 
may be seen there. 
-fFABELL, for favel. Favour. A word 
which was becoming obsolete in the 
sixteenth century. 

And Te shat understand UmifaieU is an olde Englyshe 
worue, and signifieth as much as favour doth nowe a 
dayes. Tavema't Adag'us, 155S. 

fFABULlZE. To tell fables. 

The silly foole, who fondly giving credit to them, they 
fish, draw, wring from, deceive, get into their fingers, 
and receive mooy out of their purse, then endlesly 
among themselves, they/oiK^iM, nourish the mistery, 
laugh, play, jeast, dance, leap, skip. 

Paaienger o/BawenutOt 1612. 

fFABURTHEN. A word apparently 
compounded of fa and the word 
burthen (of a song), and equivalent to 
the cum notd which occurs in college 
and cathedral statutes. It became 
gradually used in the sense of lofty, 
high-sounding. 

Et Ibi cantavimus in honore Dei et sancti Oeor^i, 

miles Qiristi glorioee, in fahurtkyn. £t ibi 

canuvimus in capella, etc., Beata Dei genetrix Maria, 
infaburlken. Itenerary of W. Way, printed by the 

Boxbwrgh Club, pp. 95, 97. 
But I lei that passe lest thou come in againe with thy 
faburtkoi, and hit me in teeth with love, for thou hast 
so charmed mee, that I dare not speake any word that 
may bee wrested to charity, lest thou say, I meane 
love. LyMt Eupknee and ku England. 

He condemneth all mens knowledge but his owne, 
raising up a method of experience with (mirabile, 
miraculoBO, stupendo, and such faburtken words, as 
ilerovanti doth) above all ihe learned Oalienists of 
Italic, or Europe. Lodgift Wxt* Miseritt 1596. 

fFACE. To show one's face, in the 
sense of to appear, and to throw in 
the face, for to reproach, are phrases 
of considerable antiquity. 

Is not the vonng hor 
Of that brave general's family, Giulio, 
So poor, he dares not show kisface in Naples f 

Tk€ Slighted Maid, f. 19. 
TJnon my parents I've Kruught disioracep 
1 hope none will tkrow it in tktirfaee, 



For if they do they'll be to blame, 
I beg that I may bear the shame. 

Ballad of Sarah WxUon, 

To FACE IT WITH A CARD OF TEN. 
A common phrase, which we may 
suppose to have been derived from 
some game (possibly ^Wm^ro) wherein 
the standing boldly upon a ten was 
often successful. A card of ten meant 
a tenth card, a ten. See that word. 
Warburton was wrong in saying a ten 
was the highest, for coat cards are of 
equal antiquity. 

A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide. 

Yet I have fae'd it witk a card of ten. Tarn. Skr., ii. 

Some may be eoats, as in the cards : but then 

Some must be knaves, some varl 'U, oawds, and ostlers. 

As aces, duces, cards o' ten to face it 

Out, V the game which ail the world is. 

B. Jons. New Tnn, i, 8. 

Skelton is also quoted for the ex- 
pression : 

First pycke a quarrel aud fall out with him then. 
And so outface him ufitk a card often. 

I conceive the force of the phrase to 
have expressed originally, the confi- 
dence or impudence of one who with 
a ten, as at brag, faced^ or out-faced 
one who had really a faced card 
against him. To face meant, as it 
still does, to bully, to attack by impu- 
dence of face. 

Face not me : thou hast brav'd many men ; brave not 
me ; I will neither be/oc'i nor brav'd. 

7am. Skr„ iv, 8. 

FACES ABOUT. A military word of 
command, equivalent to wheel. 

Or when my musteromaster 
Talks of his taclicks, and his ranks and filet, 
His bringers-up, his leaders-on ; aud cries, 
''Faces eStout, to the right haud," " the lea," 
Now, " as yon were." B. Jons. Staple of New, iv, 4. 

Ralph, exercising his men in the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, uses 
both this phrase and the curious one 
of ** as you were.'* 

" Double your files ;" " as you were ;" "faces about." 

Act v. 
Good captain,/a^e« a^u^,— to some other discourse. 

Every Man in kis I£., lii, 1. 
Cutting Horecrafl, faces about, — 1 must present 
another. B. 4' ^- Scornful Lady, actr. 

Sweet virgin. 
Faces about, to some other discourse. 

Antiquary, 0. PI., z, 60. 
riiottknow'st nothing but the earthly part, andcan'st 
cry to that, Faces about. 

Parson's Wedd., 0. PL,xi,87«. 

Said to a captain. 

Mr. Pye has noticed this phrase in 
the 19th of his Sketches, p. 95. 
Ill the Soldiers* Accidence, the officers 
are directed to give the word of com- 
mand in these terms, used, says the 
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author, both here and in the Nether- 
lands. 

Faces to the ridit. 
Faces to the left. 

Gifford's note on Every Man in his 
H., act i, Bc. 1. 
FACT. Unusually put for guilt. 

As you were past all sliame 
(Those of ycnafacl are so) so past all truth. 

H'int. Tale, iii, %. 

If the reading be right, it means 
*' those DV'ho commit such facts as you 
have ;" but the expression is singular. 
Some have conjectured sect, but sect 
is only used as an ignorant corruption 
of sex. Fact might possibly be used 
for faction, party, or set, but 1 do not 
recollect an authority. Pack is cer- 
tainly wrong. [The following exam- 
ples illustrate Shakespeare.] 

tFor the not punishing tliis/ar/ (almost) 
The tribe of Benjamin were slaine and Jost. 

Taylor's Worket, 1680. 
tAnd thus to her sad sister doth she say; 
(Cheere in her cheeks, her/act hid in her face.) 

Virffil, by Vicars, 1632. 

tFACTOTUM. This word has taken 
the place of the older phrase dominns 
fac totum. 

He was so farre the dominvs foe totum in this juncto 
that his words were laws, all things being acted 
according to liis desire. 

Foulis* Hist, of Plots of our Pretended Saints, 
2d edit., 1674. 
Wo spoil all, if we forget Robert PusscUew, wlio was 
dominus fac totum in the middle — »n(i fac nihil to- 
wards the end— of the reign of Henry 111. 

Ibid., p. 278. 
Before the pope had a great house there, and became 
dominus factotum, dominus Dcus noster Papa. 

Head of Nile, 1681. p. 41. 

tFACULTIES. Chapman uses this 
word for the properties of inanimate 
objects. Thus (II., i, 234) speaking 
of the sceptre of Achilles, he says, 

And had h\s faculties 
And ornaments bereft with inm. 

tFACUNDITY. Eloquence. 

upon mjfaeundity, an elegant construction by the 
fooL So, I am ceaunt arma tog«e. 

Brome't Queen and Concubine, 1659. 

ToFADGE. To suit, to fit. This was per- 
haps never any better than a low word, 
and as such is hardly obsolete yet. 
Etymologists derive it from the Saxon. 

How will this fadffe f my master loves her dearly, 
And L poor monster, fond as much ou him. . 

*^ Twil.V.,\\,%. 

We will have, if \\aAfadgt not, an antick. 1 beseech 
you follow. Lotfi's L. L., v, 1. 

In good sooth, sir, this mntch fadffcd him. 

Promos 4" Cass., part i, ▼, 6. 
With flattery my muse could ueverfadge. 

Drayt. Selog., 8, p. 1393. 
y I am one of those, whoae opinion is, that (Mvine poeaie 



doth never fadge so well — as in a youthful, wanton, 
and unbridled subject. 

Florio, Transl. ofMontmgne, b. i, di. 28. 
tA beggar, quoth you, this vrare begines to Mge. 

Manage of ITttt and Witdome, p. SO. 

[It was hardly obsolete at the end of 
the seventeenth century.] 

tWelU sir, \iOW fadges the new design? have you not 
the luck of all your brotber projectors, to deceive 
only your self at last. IFyckerUy, Country Wife, 16SS. 

FADING. The name of an Irish dance, 
and a common burden for a song. 
In the Irish Masque performed before 
James I at court, an Irishman says. 

But tish marriage bring over a doshcn of oar besht 
mayshters to be merry, perbt tee shweet faish, ant be ; 
and daunsh a fading at te wedding. 

B. Jons, works, voL v, p. 421. 
George, I will have him Avnc& fading ; fading is a fine 
jig, rll assure you, gentlemen. ^ ^ . . , 

%.tFLKmgktofB.PntU,veA* 

So Jonson : 

See yon yond motion? not the old/iA'«^, 

Nor captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham thmg. 

But one more rare. Spigr., 97. 

It is used as the burden of a song, in 
the following passage : 

Not one amongst a hundred will fall, 
But under her coats the ball will be foimd. 

With a/arfiiw, kc 
Bird in a Cage, 0. PL, viii, 262. 

And is so mentioned in the Winter's 
Tale, iv, 3. Mr. GiflFord thinks that 
both the song and the dance were 
naught. 
fFAGARIES. Apparently the name of 
a dance, vagaries. 

She was stark mad for that young fellow Paris, 
And after him she danc'dthe new fagaries. 

Ovid Travestit, 1681, p. 2&. 

fFAGGOT-STICK. A staflF. 

Brave Bragadocia whom the world doth threaten. 
Was hitelv with Skfaggotsticke sore beaten. 

Hiylor's Workes, 1630. 

tFAGGOT-WASTED. Arranged in 
pleats like a bundle of faggoU? 

llieir dublettes womv^^fOit faggot-ieasted above the 
navill, sometymes cowe-beaUied belowe the flanckes. 
Biche,Farew.toMUitarieProf.,\^\. 

FAGIOLI. French beans. The Italian 
name for that vegetable. The old 
English name was kidney beans (see 
Gerrard) ; but when they came as an 
Italian dish they were called fagioii, 
when among French cookery French 
beans. 

He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat ancho- 
vies, macaroni, bovoli,/a^M>A, caviare. 

B. Jons. CynthU*s Bet., H, 1. 

Bovoli, in the same place, means 
periwinkles, or snails. 
FAIL, 9. Failure. 

Goodly and gaUant shall be fialse and peiJQr*d 
From thy grcat/«J. Cymh^ iii, 4 

Mark, aou perform it, (see'st thou?) for the fad 
Of any point in 't shall, &c. WtML 2*., ii, 3. 

And again: 
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"What dangers by bis hiKhnessV^u^ of ittue 

May drop upon his kingdom. Ibid,, t, 1. 

We still say without fail, but in the 
other senses it is not used. 
FAIN, adj. Glad. This word is still 
used in some phrases, but not simply, 
as in the following : 

Yea, man and birds are/atn of climbing higb. 

2 2r«.. r/,ii,l. 
Ah York, no man alive wftdn as I. Ihid., iiv, 1. 
And in ber band she held a mirrbour bright^ 
Wherein her face she often viewed /aix. 

&pena. F. Q., 1, iv, 10. 

For the other senses of fain, see 
Todd's Johnson. 
FAIR, «. Fairness, beauty. Very com- 
mon with Elizabethan authors. 

My decaved/atr 
A siumy look of his would soon repair. 

dm, B., ii, 1. 

Thus: 

But when Adonis liv'd, sun and sharp air 
Lnrk'd Uke two thieves to rob him of his^V. 

Sh. Venus jr ddoniSt SuppL, i, 458. 

See also his 18th Sonnet. 

Then tell me, love, shall I have all thy fair.' 

George a Greene, 0. PL, iii, 16. 
The lovely lillie, that faire flower for beautie past 

compare, 
Whom winter's cold keene breath hath kill'd and 
blasted all her /aire. 

Mirror for Mag., Ini. to fFinler's N., p. 566. 
Some well I wot, and of that some full many, 
Wisht or my faire or their desire were lesse. 

Lodge's Glauevs and SiUa. 

These, and many other instances 
which might be produced, prove that 
/air, which was the reading of the 
old copies in the following passages, 
ought not to be changed. 

Demetrios loves your /air, happv /air. 

M'ids. N. Dr., i, 1. 

And, 

Let no face be kept in mind, 

Bat the/air of Eosalind. Js you I. it, iii, 2. 

Some modem editors in the former 
place substituted "yow /air" and in 
the latter " the/ace." 
To FAIR. To make fair, or beautiful. 

For since each hand hath put on nature's power. 
Fairing the foul with art's fulse borrow'd face. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour. 

Sk. Sonnet, 127. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES.Certain green circles, 
frequently visible on short grass, and 
supposed to have been made by the 
dancing of fairies. In reality, formed 
by the growth of a particular fun- 
gus. 

Ye demy-puppets, that 
By moonlight do tfie tfreea sour ringlets mnkc, 
W hereof the ewe not bites. Temp., v, 1. 

Near to this wuod tbere lay a pleasant mead, 
Where fHirlus often did their measures tread. 
Which in the mcaduws motle such circles greene, 
As if with garlands it hud crowned beenc. 

Browne's Jirit. Past., 1, ii, p. 41. 



To FAITH. To give credit to. Peculiar 
to this passage : 

Thou nnpossessing bastard 1 dost thon think 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words /aiM'i ? Lear, ii, 1. 

fFAlTHFUL. One of the popular terms 
for a drunkard. 

"This fellow is one of thefaitkjnll, as they prophanellc 
terme him," said Opinion ; " no Ueliogabalus at meat, 
but he will drinke many degrees bevond a Dutchman." 

The Man tn the Moone, 1609. 

FAITOR. A malefactor, a traitor; 
literally only a doer. Faiteur, Fr. • 

Down, down, dogsl down, faitors f 

2 Hen. IV, ii, *. 
Into new woes nnweeting I was cast 
By this fa\aefitjftor. Spens. F. Q., I, iv, 47- 

A false in£unous/ai/<wr late befell 
Me for to meet. Ilnd., II, i, 80. 

FALCON. A species of cannon. 

Having names given them, some from serpents, and 
ravenous birds, as culverines or colubrines, serpen- 
tines, basLUsqueSi/atf^oTw, sacres, 8cc. 

Camden, Rem., p. 206. 

To FALL, active. To strike down, or 
let fall. Dr. Johnson has not noted 
this sense as obsolete, but it is so. 

The common executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 
But first b^s pardon. As yon I. it, iii, 5. 

Aye, but y t 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a' little. 
Than /aU and bruise to death. Meas. for M., ii, 1 . 

Which explains the following passage : 

Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the pow'rlul sun 
To fall and blast her pride. Lear, ii, 4, 

That is, •' Drawn by the sun in order 
to beat down and blast her pride." 
This usage was not uncommon. See 
Johnson. 
fFALL TO. To begin anything. 

The little bo;r his dinner drew. 

And gave it the old man, 
Saying, Dear father, pray/a^ to. 

Eat heartily, if you can. 

The Fryar and the Boy, Ist part. 

FALL, or FALLING-BAND. A part 
of dress, now usually called a van- 
dyke ; it fell flat upon the dress from 
the neck, and succeeded the stiff ruffs. 
It seems that at one time both were 
worn together. Bellafront says. 

So, poke my ruff now. My gown, my gown 1 have I 
my Jail, where's my faU, Roger ? O. PI., ui, 281. 

So also. 

Nay, he doth weare an embleme 'bout his neck; 
For under that fayre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appeares a/a£^ Sk/alling'band, forsooth 1 

Marston, Sat , iii, p. 148. 
Why Women wear a Fall. 
A question tis why women wear a fall f 
Tbe truth on't is, to pride they're given all. 
And pride, the proverb says, will have a/i//. 

Wilts Becreat., Epigr. 346. 

Evelyn says, "This new mode suc- 
ceeded the cumbersome ruff; but 
neither did the bishops or judges give 
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it over soon, the lord keeper Finch 
being, I think, the very first'' Disc, 
on Medals, p. 108. There is also a 
passage in the workn of Taylor the 
water poet, which says that the /ailing 
band preceded the ruff. P. 108. It 
certaiuly followed too. 

And, do jrou hear? jon mutt wtnfitlUMg kandt. you 
mwi come into the faUiug faahion } there's sarh a 
deal ofpittiuDC these niffi, when the fine clean /nf/ is 
voith ail ; and ngnm, ii you should chanre to lake a 
nap in the afternoon, sour falling band requires no 
»t/iriHg stick to recover lis funn: believe me, no 
iMshiun to ihtfalUng band, I say. 

MaleonteHt, O. PL, iv, 99. 

Yet a passage is quoted where a woman 
is said to have 

Silt with her poking stick, stilfeniiifr a /a//. 

Laugh and lis down. 

It is sometimes called "The French 
falir 0. PI., iv. 423. 

-tOneljr Morizei's ingenuitv fumishM him with the 
invention to put his hniidkerchtef about his neck, 
which serr'd instead utnfaHina hand. 

Comtcall Bisi. ^Fi^aneion, 1655. 

To FALSE. To falsify, to hetray. 

ShtfoU'd her faith, and bralce her wedlock's band. 

iWir./F,1626,sig:n. PI. 
Whom prince's late displeasure left in bauds 
¥or falsed letters and suborned wyle. 

Spens. F. Q., II, i, 1. 

It was probahly intended to be used 
as a verb in the following passage ; 
the adjective will make sense, but not 
so clearly : 

'Tis gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft' it doth ; yea, and makes 
Dinna's rungerB/a2«<r tht mselves. Cymb., it, 8. 

FALSE-BRAY. A term in fortification, 
exactly from the Yreuch /ausse-braie, 
which means, say the dictionaries, a 
countsK-breast-work, or, in fact, a 
mound thrown up to mask some part 
of the works. 

And made those strange approaches by false-brays, 
Beduita, half-moons, horn-works, and such close ways. 
B. Jons. Undsrvfoods, p. 446, Wh. 

See Bray. 
tro FALSIFY. To betray. 

But assoone as he had got them within his reach, he 
falsified his faiih- KnolUs's Hist, of the Turks. 

To FAMBL£ is a word acknowledged 
by most of the old dictionaries, for to 
stammer. Coles has it : '* To /amble 
in one's speech, in aermone kasitare.** 
But I have not met with it in other 
authors. 

FAMBLES, in the old cant language of 
the beggars, meant hands. See Beg- 
gar's Bush, ii, 1 ; and O. PL, vi, 1 10. 
["Famble-cheats, rings or gloves." 
Dunton's Ladies' Dictionary , 1694.] 

fib FAME. To give fame to. 



Here then raeehre this one workB, rayill 
Which now reflects upon thee, and more/iuMt 
This church and kiBedom, then thv birth, crofwi 
Or what else makes Uiee the gocd King of moi. 

Scots PtiisMylAM^ 161S. 

fFAM ILI AR. The assistant of a magi- 
cian. 

O, if in magick you have skill so rare, 
Vouchaate to nuke nw your /Muiicr. 

Cotgrm99*s Wits Interprttor, 1C71, p- ISO. 
As often as Vrandon did propound any thin^ unto 
him, he would turn himseli towards one of the moat 
faithftill of all his grooms, and would say unto hiai, 
Guehn, Guerin, surely this man is n.fwmumr. 

History ^Fivmciom, 1655. 

FAMILY OF LOVE. A fanatical sect, 
founded by one David Oeorge, of 
Delph, in Holland. He died Aug. 2d, 
1556, and his tenets are auppoaed to 
have been first received into England 
about 1580. His followers were called 
Familists, or of the Family of Love, 
from the affection they bore to all 
people, however wicked, and their 
obedience to all magistrates, however 
tyrannical. See Ross's View of all 
Religions, p. 256, ed. 6. 

Almost of all religions i' the laud, m papist, pratestaat, 
puritan, Brownist, anabaptist, millenary, /kau'/jr o* 
/ore, Jew, &c. Eastward Hos, O. Il, It, SSi. 

Kersey has the ^ord /amUists. 
To FAMOUS. To make famous, to 
celebrate. 

To famouss thai house that nerer hath been found 
without vaieo approred in chivalry. 

Bupkmes, Golden Lsfoef, B 4. 
The halcTon^aHMr^ 
For colours rare, and for the peacefull aean 
Bound the Sicilian coast, her brooding dayea. 

Browne, Brit. Past., U, i, p- SS. 
The painfull yrmmarfamosed for worth. 

SMakttp. Somnet, 2S. 
Hither did those oarea and ships, so fkmouwsd through 
the whole world, and praised by the ▼ersca of all ages, 
bend their course. 

Corgat, Oration in praise of Tratell [m 73, tqL L 
fYHiat age wil not prayse immortal air Philip Sidn^, 
whom noble Salustins (that thiice singular Frendi 
poet) haXhfamoussd. Nask^ Pierce Pemlau, 1S93. 

FAN. The fan of our ancestors was not 
at all in the shape of the implement 
now used under the same name, but 
more like a hand-screen. It had a 
roundish handle, and was frequently 
composed of feathers. 

The Others of their (the ostriches) wings and taites, 
but especially of their tailes, are wtry aoft and fine ; in 
respect whereof they are much used in theyipw«» of 
gentlewomen. Corgatt rol. i, p. 40. 

The handles were often silver : 

While one piece pajrs her idle waiting-man. 
Or buys a hood or siher-kandled fan. 

Halts SmHres, ▼, 4» 

It appears that these fans were some- 
times very costly, the handles being 
of gold, silver, or ivory inlaid ; some- 
times as much as 40/. in value. See 
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Nichols's Progress of Eliz., vol. ii. 

Churchyard 9 Ace, p. 53. 

Hence they were an object of plunder : 

And when Mrs. Bridget lost tne handle of her/a», I 
took*t apon mine honour thon hadst it not. 

Merr. W. TT., ii, 2. 

Mrs. Bridget's handle apparently pro- 
duced half a crown, for Pistol imme- 
diately asks, 

Didst thou not share? hadit thou not fifteen pence? 

Hid. 

Four of these fans are delineated in 
the notes on this passage, from Titian, 
and other ancient designs, in Johnson 
and Steevens's edition. 
The feathers of these fans are very 
frequently mentioned : 

For a garter 
Jm the lea8t/«a/A«r in her bonnteons fan. 

B. Jem. OfnikWt Rev-t iii, 4. 
lavish % feather from a miataiess' fan. 
And wear it as a favour. Mau. Bondm., i, 1. 

See Harr. Epig., i, 70, 
It was a piece of state for a servant 
to attend, on purpose to carry the 
lady*8 fan when she walked out ; this 
was one of the offices of her gentleman 
usher. The Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet affects this dignity. Act ii, sc. 4 . 

The mistress must have one to carry Iter doake and 
hood, another Yitr fatuu. Sertinffnutn^t Comfort, 1598. 

It appears that men were sometimes 
effeminate enough to use such a fan. 
Phan tastes, a male character, is so 
equipped in the old play of Lingua ; 
and Greene reproaches the men of 
his day for wearing plumes of feathers 
in their hands, which in wars their 
ancestors wore on their heads. Fare- 
well to Folly. Looking-glasses were 
sometimes set in these fans, in the 
broad part, above the handle, near 
the setting on of the feathers : 

In this glasse yon shall see, that the gUusgt which you 
carry in your/a« of feathers, shew you to he lighter 
than feathers. Euph. Engl., F f 1. 

Lovelace addressed a copy of verses 
to his mistress's fan, which he de- 
scribes as made of ostrich's feathers 
dyed sky-blue, with a looking glass 
set in it : 

A crystal mirror sparkles in thy breast. 

Poems, p. 84. 

Coryat very awkwardly describes 
Italian /(in^, which, as far as can be 
collected from his account, seem to 
have been such as are now in use, but 
were quite new to him : 

Here will I mention a thinf?, that although perhaps it 
will seem but frivolous to diven readers that have 



already travelled in Italy, yet because unto many 
that neither have beene there, nor ever intend to ^ o 
thither while they live, it will be a meere novelty, I 
will not let it passe unmentioned. The first Itanan 
tonnes that I saw in Italy did I observe in this space, 
Detwixt Pizighiton and Cremona. But aflerwud I 
observed them common in most pkces of Italy where I 
travelled. Tliese fannes both men and women of the 
country doe carry to coole themselves withall in the 
time of heate, by the often fanning of their faces. 
Most of them are very elef^ant and pretty things. 
For whereas the fanne consisteth of a painted peece 
of paper and a little wooden handle; the paper which 
is fastened into the top is on boih sides most curiously 
adorned with excellent pictures, either of amorous 
things tending to dalliance, having some witty Italian 
verses, or fine emblems written under them; or of 
some notable Italian dty, with a brief description 
thereof added thereunto. These fannes are of a meane 

{>rice. for a man may buy one of the fairest of them 
or so much money aa oountervailrth our English 
Itroate. Crudities, vol. i, p. 134. 

He then proceeds to speak of um- 
brellas. 

The ladies of ancient Rome ased fans 
made of feathers, like those above 
described as worn by the English 
ladies. Propertius speaks of 

Pavonis cauda flabella superbee. Bl., II, X3dv, II. 

FANCIES. A name for a sort of light 
ballads, or airs. 



And suuK those tunes to the over-scutcht huswives, 
that he neard the carmen whistle, and sware thev 
were Yob fancies, or his goodnights. S Hen. IF, iii, 2. 



One part of the collection called Wit's 
Recreations, is entitled, ** Fancies and 
Fantastics." Another publication 
gives us, " Wits, Fits, and Fancies." 
FANCY, s. Used for love, as depending 
much on fancjr. 

YniT Helena ia fancy following me. 

Mids.N.D.,ir,l. 

In Troilus and Cressida we have it as 
a verb : 

Never did young man fatujf 
With so eternal and so fix'd a soul. v, 3. 

We may observe, therefore, that the 
famous passage supposed to delineate 
queen Elizabeth, 

In maiden meditation, /ancy-/r«tf, 

Mids.N.D.,u,2. 

means, ''free from the attacks of 
love." 
fTo FANCY. To imagine. 

Ha». \ fancy* d you a beating; you must have it. 

Cartwrigkes Ordinary, 1861. 

FAND. An irregular preterite otfind, 
iox found. It was very common with 
the Elizabethan poets. 

At last, (nigh tir'd,) a castle strong irtfand. 
The utmost border of my native land. 

fairf. Tasso, iv, 66. 
We oonquer'd all the realme my foes wefand. 
Which were in armes stout, valiant, noble wights. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. M. 

The author means, ''All whom we 
found my foes." Spenser used it 
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also. Dr. Jamieson shows that it is 
also Scotch. 
To FANG. To tear or seiie, with teeth 
or fangs. 

DestractK>n/aN^ mankind ! earth ridd me itnU ! 

TimonvfAth,/vi,Z. 

So Decker : 

Bite any catchpole tXtAifangg for you. 

Matek wu a Lord. 

FAN6LE. Trifle, or toy; trifling at- 
tempt. From the Saxon. See John- 
son. 

What^fi^2« now thy thronged (jnetts to winne, 
To get more roome, faith, goe to liine and Inne. 

^ ^ Gayton, Fe»t. Sotes, p. 830. 

A hatred to fangtu and the French fooleriei of Iiii 
t ini*. WooiCa Atkaus, 11, col. 466. 

FAN GLED. part. Trifling. 

A book? Orareonel 
Be not. aa ia tmx (angled worki, a garment 
Nobler than that it corera. Sk. C^m., v, 4. 

Hence new-fangled^ which is still in 
use, means properly, fond of new toys 
or trifles. 
tFANKIT. Sheathed or confined ? 

Brave Parcr rais'd his fankit iwoid, 
And fell'd Uie foremost to the gronnd. 
« *,-. ^ Tlif^<^^^ofFareyRe«d,aMlad. 

tFANTASTICALlTY. The character 
of being fantastic. 

Which ill mocking tort described onto Fide the fan- 
UsticaUity oi each man's apparell, and apishnesse of 
presture. Tk« Manintke Moon€,\Wi. 

FANTASTICO. A fantastical, cox- 
combicalroan. Ital. This is the word 
of the old editions, which had been 
changed without reason. 

The pox of such autic. lisping, affecting /aji/<«/i«)«; 
these new tuners of accents. R<m. /• Jul., li, ♦: 

I have revelled uiih kings, danc'd with queens, dallied 
with ladies, worn strange attirea, seen fantastieos, 
conversed with humoiigts. 

J>ecter's Old Forlunaiiu, Anc. Dr , iii, 148. 

FAP seems by the context to mean 
drunk, but has yet not been fully 
traced. It was probably a cant term'. 

Why, sir, for my part I say the gentleman had drunk 

himself out of his five senses and being/<7u sir 

was, as they say. caahier'd. Mer. W. W.\ \. 

It has been attempted to derive it 
from t?«jo;)tf, but that, as Mr. Douce 
observes, is too learned. I have not 
met with it in any Glossary. 
To FARCE. To stuff". Farcer, Fr. 

The entertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The/a/-«fi title running 'fore the king. 

Hen. F; iv, 1. 

r arced means there pompous or swel- 
ling. 

And with our broth, and bread, and bits, sir Friend 
i'ave/ar«t/ well ; pray make an end. 

What broken piece of matter so e'er she's about the 
name of PHlamon birds it, so that she /arc« e'verv 
business withal, fits it to every question. 

taranff hit> Icltcr with like fusUan, ciiUiug his own 



court our most happy and ahinins port, a port of 
refuge for the world. Sam^? TmeU, p. 47- 

It u/areed with ^ie^ visiooa, legeada, and relations. 
.__ md.^^ «. 

tTheae misht well force and cram their mawcs with 
far more aliment, because their Tcntridea, cds, veiuea, 
and other organs of their bodiea were fnrre mac 
ample and spatious. Optiek Qlaue ef Humor*, 16S9. 

iTo FARD. To paint the face. 

That I assure tou I thought they would have fleyed 
me to search betweene the fel and the flesh for far- 
**V*- , Oo»eoume'sWisrk;\i^. 

Who bare a rock in steed of royall mace. 
And for a man with woman chaneeth grace 
In gestures all ; he ttuisa and he/arcfr. 
He oynta. he bathes, his visage he regards 
In crystall ghisse. jht BarUs. 

Her husband harin? been now three or four vean 
beyond the seaa (sick with absence firom her whom 
his desires longed after), came over again, and fannd 
that beauty, which he had left innocent, so fmrded and 
sophisticated with some court drug which had wrought 
upon her, that he became the greatest atran^er at 
*»o™e- JTiUon's History of Jaimu I. 

FARDEL, or FARTHEL. A burden. 
Fardellus, low Latin; from which, 
probably, the Italian fardeUo, the 
French /urcfieav, and the Dutch /ar- 
deel. 

There ii that in hi8/ar/A«/ will make him scratch his 
w»^- ^ mmt. r., iv, 3. 

Who would fimUU bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life ? 

HamL,m,l. 
Other men's sins we ever beare in mind, 
Koue sees the/anUl of his faults behind. 

Herricfs Poewu, p. 298 

To FARDEL, or FARDLE. To pack 
op. From the noun. 

For she had got a pretty handsome pack. 
Which she hndfardUd neatly at her back. 

At Ust resohing forward still to fare. 

One knocked at the door, and in wonld]^*, ^ 
rrn I u t «»<*-, ^ iii. 16. 

[To behave.] 

tHis bottles eone, stil stands he strangely farino 
Hands heav'd,necke bent, mouth ynwning, eiesbrcMd 
staring. Heyvood's Trota BntoMica. 

FARLIES. Strange things. From/aerlic, 
strange, Saxon. Ferly is in Chaucer, 
C. T., 4171, and in Gavin Douglas. 

WhUst thus himself to please, the mighty mountain 

tells 
Such /ar/i« of his Cluyd, and of his wondrous wells 
J. . - />rayt.PolyoU.AO,V i^*7- 

Jt occurs in the old metrical version 
of the Ten CommandmcnU, by 
William Wisdom, as an adjective. 

Attend my people and give care. 
Of ferly things 1 will thee tell. 
. . Ps. by Siemk. 4- Hap. 

Mmstiew erroneously supposes it to 
be made from yorely. See Lye's 
Junius, where it is abundantly illus- 
trated from the Scottish dialect. Ferly 
occurs also in Percy's Reliques, voL 
ii. 
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fFARTHING. See Three- farthings. 
FASHIONS. Corrupted from farcins, 

Fr. for \\\e farcy y a disease to which 

horses are subject. 

Troubled with the lampau ; infected with the Auitofu. 

Tarn, sir., iii, 2. 
Fashunu waa then connted a diaeaae. and horses died 
of it. Decker's Gul's Horn-book. 

Sk. What shall we learn by travel ? 
An. Fashiona. 
Sk. That's a beastly disease. 

Old Fortunaius, 1000 ; Jne. Dr., iii, 158. 

A song OD the various modes of dress 
concludes with the same bad pun : 

Thus are we become 

As apes of Rome, 
Of France, Spain, and all nations ; 

And not horses alone, 

But men are grown 
Diseased of the^Aioiw. 

Acad. ofCompU 1718, p. 218. 

•fFAST. Tenacious, retentive. 

Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells, 
so that you mav walk by a whole row of them, and 
find nothing of their sweetness, yea, though it bee in 
a morning's dew. Bacon, Essay xlvi. 

FAST AND LOOSE. A cheating game, 
whereby gipsies and other vagrants 
beguiled the common people of their 
money. It is said to be still used by 
low sharpers, and is called pricking 
at the belt or girdle . It is thus 
described : 

A leathern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One of the 
folds is made to resemble the middle of the ^rdle, so 
that whoever should thrust a skewer into it would 
think he held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he 
has so done, the person with whom he plays may take 
hold of both ends and draw it away. Sir J. Hawkins. 

The drift of it was, to encourage 
wagers whether it was fast or loose, 
which the juggler could make it at 
his option. 

Like a right gipsey, hath, ht fast and loose, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loss. 

Ant. and CI., iv, 11. 
Cha^'les the ^Egyptian, who by juggling could 
iiaktfast or lifose, or whatsoe'er he would. 

An old Bpigr, quoted by Mr. Steevens. 

In Promos and Cassandra, part i, the 
hangman says. 

At fast and loose wiUi my Giptian I mean to have a 

cast, 
Tenne to one I read his fortune by the Marymas fast. 

Act ii, so. 6. 
He like a gypsy oftentimes would go, 
All kinds ot gibberish he hath learn'd to know ; 
And with a stick, a short string, and a uoose, 
Would sl*ow the people tricks at fast and loose. 

Drayton's Mooncalf, p. 500. 

To this piece of the sharper's trade 
Falstaff means to recommend Pistol, 
when he says, 

Go— a short knife and a thong,— to your manor of 
Pickt-hatch— go. ^ ^ Merr. IF. IF., ii, 8. 

In Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
ch. xxix, p. 336, is described the 
manner of playing at fast and loose 



with handkerchiefs. The phrase is 
not yet disused, but its origin is un- 
known to many. 
fFATAL. Decreed by fate. 

With which the slaughter malces 
Of armies /ate/ to his wrath. 

Chapm. II., viii, 344 ; Conf, it, 241. 

fFATHER. In Kent, says Howell, 
they have a proverb touching gavel- 
■ kind, — 

T\ie father to the bough. 
The son to the plough. 

FATIGATE. Fatigued, wearied. 

Then straiicht his double spirit 
Reouicken'd what in flesh ynAfatigaU, 
Ana to the battle came he. Ccr^ ii, 8. 

fFAUCHIN. A faulchion, or sabre. 

Having (as I said) boarded our ship, hee entred on 
the larbord quarter, where his men, some with sabcls 
which we cmfauchins, some with hatchets, and somo 
with halfe pikes. Taylor's Workes, 1830. 

FAVELL. Favour. This corruption 
seems only to have existed in the one 
phrase to curry favelL Now changed to 
curry favour, [It is a good old word.] 

Wliereunto were joined also the hard speeches of her 
pickthanke favourils, who to curry fatell, spared not, 
&c. Knowtes, Hut. of Turks, p. 108. 

Bat if such moderation of words tend to flattery or 
soothing, or excusing, it is by the figure paradiastoU, 
which therefore, nothing improperly we call the 
curry-./dvtf//, as when we make the best of a bad thing, 
or tume a signification to the more plausible scnce. 

PuttenAam, Art ofFoesie, p. 154. 
Yet sometimes a creeper and a curry-faoeU with his 
superiors. Ibid., p. 245. 

This phrase has been traced to Chaucer, 
and has been fully discussed by Mr. 
Douce in his Illustrations of Sh., i, 
474. Favel being a name for a 
yellow (or light bay) horse, and 
joined with curry , he supposes it 
derived from the stable. But it was 
originally /a6e/, so there is still some 
doubt as to its origin. [Understood 
to be from Lat. fabula,] To curry 
favell, as derived from the stable, 
could only mean to curry a favorite 
horse of that colour. But why not to 
curry a Bayard^ or any other coloured 
favorite ? 

t Were I oute of my herrayte wede. 
Off ihjfavyll I wold not dred. 

MS. Ashmole, 61, xt cent. 

fFAULT. At a fault, i. e. not as it 
ought to be ; deficient. 

A courtiers man came to queene Isabels harbinger, 
and'tolde him that the chamber which he assign'd 
bis maister was much at a fault -, with that the Har- 
binger pointing him to a gibbet that stood before the 
court-gate, answered : If your musters chamber be a^ 
a fault, see yonder wher stands a gibbet. 

Copley's mts. Fits, and Fancia, 1614. 

To FAULT. To commit a fault. 
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I mend thit halt; and tiien ihee MdM Ifimliti 
That I did mend it 

B. JoHM. Bwfry Man out ofH., ii, 4. 
He that fmulUth, fmtUetk against God's ordinance, 
who hath forbidden all &nlts. 

J7oKmA.,toLu, Kkkk7. 
80 iitef^ fimlietk none, the which nnwarea 
Doth tail into the crime he cannot vhon. 

Oasc. Worki, F 8. 

fFAULTER One who commiu a fault. 

Oh for some few offenders do not blame 
All of their sex ; let not a iipena^ shame 
For some hw/aulttn their whole brood inherit. 
But every one be censured as they merit 

Ovid de ArU Amandi, 1677. p. 64. 

FAVOUR. Look, countenance. 

fbr Bureiy, sir, a food ^eonr you have, save that you 
hHve a hanfpng look. Mau.for M., iv, 8. 

But there's no goodness in thy face ; If Antony 
Be free and hc^thful,— so tart a/oMmr 
To trumpet such good tidings. Amt. /• Clfo., ii, 6. 

A tart favour, is a sour countenance. 
See Todd, Favour, 9. 
Appearance in general : 

And she had a (iliv too that waited on her. 

Just with such H favour. B. #• Fl. Pilgnm, t. 6. 
\\ well remember once I kissed Venus 
In Paphos ile, but 1 forgett hcr/aixwr. 

The Play of Timon, p. 84. 

To FAVOUR. To resemble, to have a 
similar countenance or appearance. 

And the complexion of the element, 

It favours like the work we have in hand. 

Good faith, methmks that this young lord Chamont 
Favourt my mother, sister, doth he not? 

B. Jons. Case is aUet'd, iii, 1. 

The mother had been dead some time. 
FAUSEN. Apparently, for coarse, 
clumsy, &c. It is explained by 
Kersey as a substantive, meaning a 
sort of large eel. 

All of which were/atum sluts, like Bartholomew-fair 
pig-dressers. OayUm, Festiv. Notes, p. 57. 

Mr. Todd quotes Chapman for it, in 
the sense given by Kersey : 

He left the waves to wash 
The wave-sprung entrails, about which fausens and 
other fish 

« . PJiSS?!?-^ . , ^""^^ ^f^^*^ [»d, 190]. 

FAUTORS. Abettors, supporters. Lat. 

Lewes the Frenche kinges sonne, with all his fau- 
tour* and complices. HoUnsh,, vol. ii, a 8. 

nerfaaUors banish'd by her foes so high. 

Bray t. Mooncalf , ^. 482. 

It IB rather an unusual than an obso- 
lete word, being used in later times. 
[It is commonly used in Chapman's 
Homer for a patron or protector.] 
tFAWKNER. A falconer. 

Now negligent of roort I ly. 
And now as other/(iiri-N«r« use. 
.m««Tr.^«-^Tr>. « Bonne's Poems, p. 45. 

fFAWTING. Favouring. 

They tume away their friendly /av/iiiff eye. 
And others eache as fixed loes dcfie. 

WAV n -XL XT ^*r^''f^ Magistrates, 1587. 

FAY. Faith. Usually as an oatb, by 
my faff. 



o ni 
Nor riKta Roman CatboUc 



.nd Koman CatboUc. He'll play 

At fay us and tick-tack ; 1 have heard him swear. 



Tliflie fifteen yeanl by my/nr, a nodly i 

Ah sirrah, by my/ajr, it waxes late ; 
rU to my rest Rom. nd JmL, i, 6. 

Shall we to the court, for, by mjfn, 1 cannot reaaoo. 

Haml,,u,i. 

Spenser, however, has used it without 
that connection : 

From her unto the miscreant himadfe^ 
That neither hath religion norfty. 

F. Q., V. vii 19. 

FATLES. A kind of game at Ubles. 

He's no precisian, that I'm certain oC 

boUc. He'Uplay 

*; I have heard 

B. Jons. Every Mum in H., iii, S. 

Mr. Douce has thus explained it from 
a MS. in the British Museum : 

It is a very old table game, and one of the nnraeroas 
varieties of back-gammon that were fonnerly nacd in 
this country. It was phiyed with three dice, nnd the 
usual number of men or pieces. The pecnimrity of 
the game depended on the mode of first placing the 
men on the points. If one of the players threw some 
particular throw of the dice, be was dia^ibled from 
bearing off any of his men, and therefore fvyled in 
winning the game ; and hence the appellation of it. 

In Mr. 6ifford*s note on the above 
passage of Jonson it is said : " It was 
a kind of trie-trac, which was meant 
by tick-tack in the same passage.'* 
Mr. Douce refers also to the English 
translation of Rabelais. Strutt men- 
tions it, and refers to the same MS., 
but gives no particulars. Sports and 
Pastimes, p. 283. 
FEAKE. A word of which I have met 
with no example but this : 

Can set his face, and with his eye can speake. 
And dally with his mistres' dangling /Mi-e, 
And wish that he were it, to kisse her eye, 
And flare about her beauties deitie. 

Marston, Sat., 1, repr., p. 1S8. 

So it is also in the original edition. 
The context seems to point to the 
hanging curl called a lovelock, or 
some part of the head-dress. 
[It is here used in a different sense.] 

tThree female idley^oiy who long'd for pigs head. 

BoWs Poems, 1864. p. 1S4 

To FEAR, V. a. To terrify, to frighten. 

We must not make a scare-crow of the law. 
Setting it up to/«ar the birds of prey. 

Mens, for if., ii, 1. 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath feared the valiant. Merck, i/ r, ii, 1. 

And frame mv steps to unfrequented patha. 
And /Mr my heart with fierce mflamed thoughts. 

Art not asbam'd that any flesh should/car thee« 

Mad World, O. PI, v. S81, 

FEARE-BABES, s, A vain terror, a 
bugbear, fit only to terrify children. 
From the above sense of to fear. 

As for their shewes and words, they are but ^rr- 
babes, not worthy once to move a worthy man's con* 
"a*- Btmkr. Arc, p. S99. 

FEARFUL. Dreadful, causing fear. 
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A mighty and %f$atfiil head thej are. 

lir«ii./F,iii,8. 
My queen 
Upon a detperate bed ; and at a time 
'Wiien/eof^j warapointat me. (^fwtb.fijfZ. 
Now like great Fhoebot in hia solden earre, 
And then hke Man UxtfearfiM sod of warre. 

But we must not give it tbis sense, as 
some commentators have, in the 
Tempest, where Miranda says of Fer- 
dinand, '* He's gentle, and not /ear- 
ful." i, 2. Dr. Johnson's explana- 
tion is certainly best: ''As he is 
gentle, rough usage is unnecessary; 
and as he is brave, it may be danger- 
ous." This connects it with the pre- 
ceding words, '* make not too rash a 
trial of him." 
fFEARFUL. Full of fear ; timid. 

For on their left hand did an eagle soar, 
And in her aerea hfuufvl pigeon bore. 

Ckapm. Od$M$., xx. 

FEARLE. Perhaps wonder, from the 
same origin BB/arlie. 

By jost descent these two my parents were. 
Of which the one of knighthood bare the/«ar£0; 
Of womanhood the other wu the pearle. - 

Mirr.for Mac., p. S7S. 

FEASTINGS EVEN. This obsolete 
term for Shrove Tuesday evening was 
perhaps peculiar to North Britain, as 
we find it only in an account of Scot- 
laud, and there explained in the 
margin. 

The cattle of Roxburgh was taken by air Jamea 
Dowglaa on Fetutingt even. 

Holintk. Hist. ofSeotl, aign.U 6. 

The feasting of that season much 
scandalised the worthy Bourne. See 
Popular Antiq., last octavo ed., 
p. 232. 
FEAT. Neat, dexterous, elegant. From 
the Fr. fait. 

So tender over hia occasions, tme. 
So feat, so norselike. 0^^ r, 6 

And look nuw well my garmenta ait upon me, 
Much/«a<«r than before. Temp., ii, 1. 

Defined by Barrett, "proper, well- 
fashioned, minikin, handsome." M- 
vearie, in loc. 
Used by Steele in the Tatler : 

In his drna there seemed to be great care to appear 
no way particular, except in a certain exact toM/eat 
manner of behariour and circumspection. 

No.48,p.428,Nich.ed. 

To FEAT. To make neat, &c. 

A sample to the yoong^t, to the more mature 

A glass ibBifealed them. Cymb., i, 1. 

This word not being understood, the 
modern editions in general read 
featured, till lately. 
tFBATHER-COCK. A coxcomb. 



I both know and well disoeme you hnmoor and 
genius ; thou wouldest make me one of Diomedea or 
Antiphanes scholler, in ioiitating of these Oauimedes, 
finicall. spruce-ones, muakats, BjnaiiMU,/etitk4ireoeie», 
▼aineglonous, a cage for crickita. 

Piuaenger ofBanenuto, 1619. 

FEATHER-MAKERS. Feathers were 
much worn by gentlemen in their 
hats, by ladies in their fans, &c., so 
that a plume of feathers is used as a 
phrase for a beau. Lot>e^8 L. L., iv, 
I. The manufacturers of these com- 
modities for sale were chiefly puritans, 
and lived in Blackfriars. See Black* 

FRIAKS. 

Now Uiere wu nothing left for me, that I oould yn- 
aently think of, but 9i featktrmaker of Blaek-frtarSt 
and in that shape I told them surely I must come in, 
let it be opened unto me ; but they all made as light 
of me as of my feather, and wondered how 1 could be 
%purit«m. beina of so vain a vocation. 

B. Jom. Masque qfLane Restored, yol. ▼, p. 40i. 
All the new sowna i' th' parish will not please ner, 
If she be hign-bred, ^for there's the sport she aims at; 
Nor all the/M^A«r« m the Frvara. 

B. and FU Mom. Thomas, ii, 8. 

FEATLT. Neatly, dexterously, &c. 

Foot itfeatfy here and there. Temf., i, 3. 

FEATURE is said, in a note on As you 
like it, iii, 3, to be synonymous with 
feat, or action. I do not recollect 
any instances of that usage ; and the 
passage may as well be explained, by 
supposing only that the word feature 
is too learned for the comprehension 
of the simple Audrey. 

Am I the man yet ? doth my simple /«a/t(r» content 
youf 

Jnd. Ymu features! Lord warrant us,what/MiterM/ 

iii, S. 

Feature is sometimes used for form, 
or person in general : 

Bid him 
Bejport tht feature of Octavia. Jnt. and CI., ii, 6. 
She also doft her heavy haberieon. 
Which the tsix feature of her limbs did hide. 

Salens. F. Q., Ill, ix. 

As a magical appearance : 

stay, ui our charms do nothing win 
Upon the night ; our labour dies 1 
Our magick /M^urff will not rise. 

B. Jons. Masque of Queens. 

On the preceding charm Jonson's own 
note says. 

Here they speake as if they were creating some new 
feature, which the devil persuades them to be able to 
do often, by the pronouncing of words, and pouring 
out of liquors on the earth. 4/A Charms, 

FEAZB. See Pheeze. 

To FEAZE. To cause. Faiser, Fr. 

Thoee eager impea whom food-want feag'd to light 
amaine. Mirror for Magist., p. 480. 

FEDERARY. An accomplice^ or con- 
federate. 

More, ahe's a traitor, and CamiUo ia 
hjederary with her. WitU. T., ii, 1. 

See Feodaky. 
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fFEDIFRAOOUS. Breaking treades. 

And let greiit Jove hears thus, whose thanden great 
Do traces tie, fright iktfedifragous. 

Virgil, hfVicart.ieS^. 

FEE. A regular salary. From feof. 

Giyes him threescore thousand crowns in annual /m. 

Haml., li, 8. 
Two liTeries will I eire thee every year, 
And forty crowns snail be thy fee. 

Oeorge « Greene, O. PL, iii, 47. 

fPEE-BUCK. 

PvL Yon rate your looks, perhaps, have faces of 
All prizes, pay your debts with countenance ; 
Put off your mercer with your fee-buck for 
That season, and so forth. CarhcriyhVs Siedge, 1651. 

FEE-GRIEF. A private grief, appro- 
priated to Bome BJugle persou as a 
fee or salary. Apparently an arbi- 
trary compound. 

what, concern tliey 
Tlie general cause? or is it n fee-griefs 
Due to some private breast ? Maeb., iv, S. 

To FEEBLE. To weaken ; we now say 
to enfeeble. 

Shall that victorious hand hcfeebUd here. 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement? 

£. John, V, S. 
Making parties strong, 
Andfeehling such as stand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled shoes. Cor., i, 1. 

An old maafeebted with age. North's Plut., p. 671. 

FEEDER. A servant. It was much 
disputed^ between Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Malone, whether this sense 
should or should not be given to the 
word, in one or two passages of 
Shakespeare. Steevens maintained 
the affirmative ; Malone doubted. I 
think the former was right. In the 
first passage, Antony says, in a rage, 
to Cleopatra, on her having suffered 
Thyreus to kiss her hand. 

You were half blasted ere I knew yon : ha i 

Have I my pillow left unpress'd at Rome, 

ForlKJme the getting of a lawful race. 

And by a gem of wunian, to be abus'd 

By one that looks on feeders ? Ant. and Cleop. 

He means, ** Have I done all this, to 
be abused by a woman that stoops to 
look, on feederitr' The feeder, 
therefore, must be Thyreus, whom, 
in his anger, he represents as a 
menial servant of Caesar's. "This 
Jack of Cajsar's," he calls him; and, 
afterwards, one who "ties Caesar's 
points." In the other passage, the 
Steward tells Timon that he has often 
retired to weep, 

Wlien all our oflices have been oppress'd 

With rioions feeders. Timou of J., ii, S. 

That is, he has retired from the officesy 
where the servants were rioting, when 
the rooms above also blazed with I 



lights, and rang with minatrelsy, as 
be proceeds to say. But for the con- 
nection of the sentence, yeM/er« might 
here well mean eaters, gormandizers ; 
but the context fixes the sense, which 
is, therefore, well illustrated by the 
passage of Jonson, where Morose 
calls his servants " eaters." We may 
add, that the very same seems to be 
the meaning in another passage, 
where the speaker has already been 
promised wages. 

If you like, upon report. 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faitbful/r«(<fr be. As yarn I. il, ii. 4. 

That is, your provider, your caterer. 
See Office. 
FEEDING. Pasturage, tract of pasture 
land. 

They call him Doricles, and he boasts himself 

To have a worthy feeding. Winl. T., iv, S. 

Finding the feedxng, for which ho had toii*d 

To have kept safe, by these vile cattle spoil'd. 

Dra^t. Moonadf, p. 512. 
So much that do rely 
Upon Vbxax feedings^ flocks, and iheir fertilitr. 

Ibid^ Folyolh'^ Song 6. 

FEERE. See Fere. 

fFEESE. The short run before a leap. 

And givinff way backward, fetch their /e«f or beirc 
againe, and with a fierce charge and assault to returae 
full butt upon the same that they had knocked and 
beaten before. Ammianus MarcelUnns, I6U9. 

fFEGARY. A vagary. 

At last I tooke my latest leave, thus late 
At the Bell lime, that's extra AMersgate. 
There stood a horse that my provaiit should carrie. 
From that place to the end of my fegarie. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

To FEIZE, or FEEZE. See Pheeze. 
fFELICITY. Good fortune; success. 

And therefore in wicked and impious counsels which 
Cesar tooke to, there could be nofelieie. 

HolUmd's AmnuaHus MareellintiSj 16^. 

FELL. The skin ; generally with hair. 
Saxon. 

Why, we are still handling our ewes, and their/r//*. 
you know, are ercasy. As you L it, iii, 2. 

My/m of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't. Macb^ v, 5, 

So " Flesh and fell;' Lear, v, 3. 
They are often joined. 

To feed on bones, whea flesh andfdl is gone. 

Gasc. Steel GL, Chalm. Poet., ii, 556, U. 
Lest if the cat be curst, and not tam'd well. 
She with her nails may claw him to the frll. 

Mirror for Mag.^ p. 283. 
I thon«rht they would have flayed me, to stsirch 
betweeiie the/er/ and the flesh for fanliuKs. 

Case. Works^ sign. D 8. 
And where the lion's hide is thin and scanty 
I'll firmly patch it with the foxes fell. 

Chapman's Alphonsus, sign. B S. 

Proverbial, to eke out the lion's hide 
with the fox's skin ; i. e., to make up 
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in cunning what is wanted in force 
or courage. 
F ELL. A hill/ or mountain. Supposed 
to be derived from the German, or 
Icelandic. In thia sense it is used in 
Lancashire ; but Drayton had a dif- 
ferent idea of it, for he explains it, 
" Boggy places ;' • and adds, " a word 
frequent in Lancashire." Note on 
these lines: 

Or happily be giac'd 
With floods, or marshy felh. Potyolb., 3, p. 707. 

Again : 

As over bolt and heath, as thorough frith onAfeU. 

Ibid., 11, p. 863. 

Mr. Todd has inadvertently quoted 
the following line as an instance of 
this sense, which belongs clearly to 
the other : 

So may the first of all out fells be thine. 

Joiu. Fan's Jnnh. Masque. 

It means the first akin otfleece^ t. e.^ 
a part of the first fruits, and men- 
tioned with others, as promised to 
Pan. Jonson has it elsewhere, in the 
Masque of Gipsies. 
FELL'FFES. The felly, felloe, or cir- 
cumference of a wheel. Apparently 
contracted hom felloffe. 

In hope to hew out of his bole 
Tht feWffs^ or out parts of a whede, that compsssein 
the whole. Chapm. Horn. II. , iv, p. 61. 

FELLON, or FELON. A boil, or 
whitlow. 

Where others lore and praise my verses still, 
Thv long black thumb-nail Utarks them out for ill; 
Afellon take it, or some whit-flaw come, 
for to unslate or to untile that thumb. 

Hsrrick, Works, p. 78. 

Gerrard says. 

The roots of asphodill, boQed in dregs of wine— ^ 
ease the/eUcm, being put thereto as a pultesse. 

B. I, ch. 70. 

He gives several other prescriptions 
for fellons, A learned physician says, 

The imposthumation which some do caJl panarieiuM, 
and we afelloH or anoome, is, be. 

MosaH*s Fkvsiek, ch. i, p. 4, 4 12. 
t A little bay-salt stamped small, mixt with the yolk of 
an egg, and applied to afellon, and so used divers 
times. Lupton's Thousand Notable Things. 

FELLOW. Companion ; even a female. 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not, I'll die your maid, to be joui fellow 

You may deny me. Temp,, iii, 1. 

So Jephthah's daughter desires to be 
allowed to go upon the mountains, 
she, "and htr ./ellowa,^* Judg., xi, 
37* And in the common translation 
of the Psalms, 

The vii^s that be her fellows shall bear her com- 
pany. Ps. xlv, 16. 

•* The felhw with the great belly," 



spoken of by Falstaff, alluded pro- 
bably to some particular object, then 
well known. 

The youthful prince hath misled me : I am ihs fellow 
with the neat belly, and he is my dog. 2Hen.lFf i, S. 

The fellow seems sufficiently to mark 
such an allusion. 
fA FELLOW OF HIMSELF, a felo de 
se. The following is one of a juror's 
duties to inquire at an inquest. 

Item, whether he is a fellow of himself uo% having the 
fearc of God before his eies, wilfully did drowne him- 
self, vea or no ; and then what ^oodes and catteU he 
had tne same tyme. MS. Stratford on Avon, 

tFELLOWSHIP-PORTERS. 

There is a very remarkable custom among iheftttow' 
ship porters, as an ingenious person that belongs to 
their society informed me, whicti is thus : The next 
Sunday after every Midsummer-day, they haveasermon 
preached to them, so order'd by an Act of Common- 
Uouncel, ia the parish-church ot St. Mary-on-the-hill, 
preparative to which, this order is observed, they 
furnish the merchants and their families about 
Billiugs-fpte with nosegays or posies over-night, and in 
the morning they go from their common hall, or place 
of meeting, m good order, ^ch having a posie or nose- 
gay in his hand ; thev walk throngh the middle isle 
to the communion-table, where are two basons, and 
every one offers something to the rcUef of the poor, 
and towards the charges of the day. After they nave 
all past, the deputy, the mercuants, their wives, 
chilaren, and servants, do all come in order from 
their seats, and bestow their offermgs also ; which is 
a ceremony of much varietv. I am certainly informed, 
that the very diarges of tneir nos(^ys cost them, in 
one year, not bng ago, near 901. 

Delaune's Present State of London, 1681. 

fFELLOWLESS. Peerless; without 
fellow or equal. 

Whose well-built walls are rare hudfellowless/ 

Chapm, II., ii, 484. 

FELLOWLY. Sociable, sympathetic. 

Mine eyes, ev'n sociable to the shew of thine, 
Jdllfeuowly drops. Temp., v, 1. 

f FELLY, adv, and adj. Cruel ; vicious. 

Acham6. Also felly miuded, cruelly bent against, 
prosecuting extreanily, bloudily persecuting, pursuing 
unto death without remurce, or mercic. Uotgrme. 
But (for his sake) hath set at mutuall strife 
Serpents with serpents, and hast rais'd them foea 
Which, unprovoked, /r% them oppose. I>u Bartas, 

fFELT. A hat. 

A faire cloke on liis backe, and on his head tifelt. 

Thynn's Deb. bet. Pride and Lowliness. 

fFELTED. Matted. 

Or els verily, as Anaxagoras affirmeth, by reason of 
violent winus getting close wiihin the nound below ; 
which when they happen to hit and oeat upon the 
sides thereof, hard baked or felted toeether, finding 
no way of issue, shake those parts of the earth at 
which they entred when they were moist. 

Holland's Ammianus MarcdUnuSt 1609. 

FELTER'D. The same as feutred. 
Twisted ; matted close together^ like 
felt ; entangled. Feutre is felt. 

llitfelter'd locks thdt on his bosom fell. 

On rugged mountains briers and thorns resemble. 

Faitf. Tasso, ir, 7. 

[Chapman, II., iii, 219^ speaks of a 

**/<?//refl?ram."] 

See F£UTKED. 
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Feltre is put for Jiltre, or filter^ by 
BeD JoDM)D, both as a verb and sab- 
stantive : 

Let the water In gbn £ be fOirU, JUktm., ii, S. 
Sir, pleeee yon. 
Shall I not change iht felin ? Ihid. 

"fFEM. Apparently for female. 

Whiche are three ills that mitehcfe men, 

To know dnat thon desire? 
Have here in few my Trend expreit» 

Tbe/«w, the And, the Are. 

KendtUVi Flowtrt of Spignmmt$t ISTI. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS, in our early 
dramas, were acted by boys or men. 
If the face did not exactly suit, they 
took advantage of the fashion of 
wearing masks, and then tlie actor 
had only his voice to modulate. 

Flm$0. Kay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a 
beard coming. Qvitut. Thara all one; you shall 
play it in a mask, and yon may speak as small as you 
will. Midi. N. Dr^ C S. 

See AcTBESSES. 
fFENCE. Defence ; guard, or protec- 
tion. 

His buckler prov'd his ch{efest/«M«f ; 

For still the shepherd's hook 
Was that the which king Alfred could 

In no good manner brook. 

ring Alfred and tkt Shepherd. 

fFENCB-FABElC. A structure for de- 
fence. 

And now, when tht fenee-fabriekes snd all devices elee 
requisite for a siege, were in readinesse. 

AmmiamuM MareeUinvSt 1609. 

tFENCE-ROOF. A coverine of defence. 

On the other side, the Romans, altLragh they were 
verr few, vet bearing valiant hearts, and lifted up 
with precedent victories, havin|^ set their flanks thicke 
thrust t(^e>ber, and fitted their ahields cloae one to 
another in manner of a/mce-nm/e, stood their ground 
and resisted. Ammianut MareeUinutt 1609. 

iTo FEND. To defend ; to keep oflf. 

So migfat we starve like misers wo-begon, 
AaAfind our foes wyth blows of Enghsh blade. 

Gascoigne's Works, 1587. 

FENNE. Apparently a dragon ; being 
said of that which watched the golden 
fleece. 

And that the waker /mum the golden spoyle did keepe. 

Titrberv. Ow. Epist., p. 34. 

Topsell, who gives an elaborate ac- 
count of this not noti'^esertpty but 
non-existent animal, divides the Indian 
dragons into two kinds, "the fenny, 
hving in the marshes,*' and those in 
the mountains ; and tells us wherein 
the latter dlifer from the " dragons of 
the fennes." Hist, of Serpents, p. 158. 
But this hardly accounts for a dragon 
being called &/enne, 
FENNEL was generally considered as 
an inflammatory herb ; and, therefore, 
to eat conifer and /ennel, was to eat 



two high and hot things together, 
which was esteemed an act of liberti- 
nism. 

Because their legs are both of a bignesa, and he plays 
at quoits well, and eata eomaer tmdfenmel. 

i Bau IT, ii, 4. 

One of the herbs distributed by 
Ophelia, in her distraction, is fennely 
which she either ofiers to the old as a 
cordial, or to the courtiers, as an 
emblem oi flattery ; joining it with 
columbines, to mark, that though 
they flattered to get favours, they 
were thankless after receiving them. 

There*s/«iM«{ for you, and odumbinea. 

Hmml,, ir, 6. 

Fennel was certainly regarded as em- 
blematical of flat ten/, several instances 
of which have been produced by the 
commentators ; to those, the fullowing 
may be added : 

Flatter, I mean lie, little things catdi light mind% 
and faucie is a worme that feedelh first upaafnuulL 

Lyiy, Sappho, ii, 4. 
WenM I meane for flatterers. 

Cireem^a Qmpfor un Upstart Courtier. 
Some will say that/CTuii/ris lo (laiter ; 
They over teache, their tongues too much do clatter. 
F«r$es inpraiM of FeuttiU and Woodhi/OM, 
laies's [itttiet, ^c. 1583. 
Nor feHHell-^nkie bring for flattery. 
Begot of his, and fained coortcsie. 

Fhgala Lachrfomnmi, 16SA. 

See Columbine. 
fFENNY. Earthy; muddy. 

Lord, what a nothii^ is this little span. 

We cull a man I 
What/nmjf trash maintains the smoth*ring ffree 

Of his desires ! quarlarTBwMawu. 

FENOWED. Mouldy. A word regu- 
larly formed from the StiXou,/enniff, 
otfynig, of the same sense. It was 
afterward corrupted inXjofinewed, and 
vinetod, Junius acknowledges /eiuuno, 
finnow, and vinney, to be the same, yet 
unnecessarily fetches them from dif- 
ferent dialects. See Vinew'd and 
WuiNiDST. The translators of the 
Bible, in their excellent address to 
the readers, speak of Scripture, as 

A penary of wholsome food, against/mMwttf tnditiona. 

Prrface. 
The old moth-eaten leaden legend, and the foist; and 
fenowned festival. Dr. Ikiour, cited by Todd. 

Why H. Tooke derived it from tbe 
verb fynigean, rather than from the 
adjective, its immediate origin, it is not 
easy to say. ZWo. of Parley, ii, 61. 
FEODARY. One who holds a feod, or 
feud, on the tenure of feudal service ; 
probably pronounced feudary, like 
feod. [The word seems to be used 
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generally by Shnkespeare in the sense 
of an accomplice, or confederate.] 

A, We are all fraiL U, Else let my brother die. 

If not Kfeodaryy but only he. 

Owe, and succeed by weakness. Meas.for M.tii,4i. 

That is, I think, <* if he is the only 
subject who holds by the common 
tenure of human frailty." " Owes," 
i.e., possesses, and "succeeds by," 
holds his right of succession by it. 
In another passage, it seems to mean 
a subordinate offent, as a yassal to his 
chief: 

O daron'd inper I 
Black as the ink that's on thee. Senseless bauble 1 
Art thon ^.feodary for this act, and look'st 
So yirgin-like without. ^ Cyinbeline/mt%. 

It seems to me qnite a mistake, to 
suppose ihtX/ederary, in the Winter's 
Tale, was meant for the same word. 
Another author has feodavy in three 
syllables, tor feodary: 

Yot sev^teen kings were Carthage feodara. 

Mar$toiC» Wonder of Women. 

I cannot think Mr. Malone*8 law 
officer, feodary, at all likely to have 
been thought of by Shtdcespeare, 
occurring only in an old act of par- 
liament. Feodary is explained by 
Minshew as synonymous with /fo^our, 
1. e., feudi posaesfor. He has also 
/ettdary, which he refers to feodary. 
To FER, V. A word of no meaning, 
seemingly coined by Pistol, for the 
sake of the others which he intro- 
duces after it. 

Master Fer I VUfsr him, and flrkhim, and ferret him : 
discuss the same to him in French. Bojf. I do not 
know the French tat far, and ferret, and firk. 

Uan. r, ir, 4. 
I could haye/tfr'i and ferk't, fcc. 

BarreVe Bam Alley, sign. C. 

FERE, FEERE, PHEARE, or PHEER. 
A companion, partner, hasband, or 
loTer. From gefera^ Saxon, of the 
same signification. 

And swear with me, as with the woeftd/rtfrv 
And fiather of that chaste dishonour'd dame. 

TUne Jndr., iv, 1. 
But fiiure Charissa to a lovely /rtf 
Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

^<nu. F. Q., I, X, 4. 
Therewith I chose him for my lord and pkeer. 

Tattered and Gism., O. PL, ii, S04. 
A goodly Bwaine to be a princesse pheare. 

Riirf. Godf qf BHU., iv, 47. 

f FERMARY. An infirmary, or hos- 
pital. 

Xfermofie, Taletudinarium. 

Withakf Dietionarie, ed. 1806, p, S50. 

FERN-SEED was supposed to have the 
power of rendering persons invisible. 
The seed of fern is itself invisible; 



therefore, to find it was a magic ope- 
ration, and in the use it was supposed 
to communicate its own property. 

We hare the receipt offem-eeed, we walk invisible. 

1 Hen. IV, ii, 1. 
Because, indeed, I had 
No med'cine, sir, to go invisible j 
No fam-ued in my pocket 

B. Jone. New Inn, i, 8. 

This seed was to be gathered mysti- 
cally on some particular ni^ht : 

When coming nigher, he doth well discern, 

It of the wond'rous one-mgkt'eeeding fern 

Some bundle was. Brownie Brit. Past., U, %, p. 64. 

fFERNSMUND. 

Lb an herb of some called water-fern, hath a trifmnlar 
stalk, and is like poUpody, and it grows in'bogs and 
hollow grounds. 

Markham*9 Cheap and Oood Husbandry, 1676. 

fFEROUS. Wild ; savage. 

And in this he had a special aim, and hope also, to 
establish Christian laws among iufldels; and by 
domestical, to chace away those ferous and indomit- 
able creatures that infested the land. 

Wilson* s Ufa of James /. 

fFERRAGE. The toll at a ferry. 

Penge. Moniept&id for passace oversea, in a shippe, or 
over the water in a ferrie : ferrage pay. NomeneUUor, 

fFERRARY. The art of working in 
iron. 

And thus resolVd, to Lemnos she doth hie. 
Where Vulcan workes in heavenly /rrranV. 

Heyiooo^s Trota Britaniea, 1609. 
So took she chamber, which her son, the god of 

ferrary, 
Witn firm doors made. Ckapm. H^ xiv. 

fFERRIER. A ferry-man. 

Also, if any boteman or feriour be dwelling in the 
ward, that taketh more for botemanagc or feriitfe, 
then is ordained. Callhrop's Reports^ 167U. 

FEURIL, for ferule, appears only in 
an unnecessary conjecture of Mr. 
Seward's, on the Two Noble Kinsmen. 
The original is, 

A lire ill take her, does she flinch now ? Act iii, 6. 

Had the schoolmaster been the 
speaker, there would have been some 
probability in the conjecture ; but it 
is one of the bumpkins. A fire-ill 
take her, is, doubtless, equivalent to 
**p — X take her*^ 
tFERVENCE. Heat. 

The sun himself, when he darts rayes lasdvioas. 
Such as ingender by toopiercing/er»«iie«. 

Ckapmai^sBev.for Hon., 1664i 

FESCUE. A wire, stick, or straw, 
chiefly used for pointing to the letters, 
in teaching children to read. From 
feetuca, Latin, in the same sense, by 
abbreviation, and transposition of the 
e. The French, by abbreviation only, 
made it featu . A fescue \ s particularly 
and humorously described by Swift: 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with scholars, and the meanest, considering the 
materials, of it, wheUier it be a joint of wheaten straw 
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(the old Armdian pipe), or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped femher, or a corking nin. Fur- 
thermore. this same diminutive tool, for tfie posture 
of It, usually reclines its head on the thumb of the 
right hand, sustains the foremost fin^r upon its 
breast, and is itself supported by the second. This is 
commonly called Kft»cue. 

WotU, hy Scott, vol. ix, p. 890. 
Nay then his Hodge shall leave the plough aud waine. 
And buy a tiookeaiid go to schoole Hgainc. 
Why mought not lie, as well as others done. 
Rise from hi* fetate to his Littleton ? HalVs Sat^ TV, 8. 

The style of a sundial has been called 
a fescue, from its analogous use in 
pointing to the hour : 

Tht fescue of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of noon. 

FuritoH, iv, 2; SuppL, ii, 607. 

t. e., like a fescue pointing to the 

alphabet. 

Astilll more extraordinary application 

of the word occurs in an old poet, 

quoted in the first edition of Poole's 

rarnassus. 

And for % fescue, she doth nse her tenrs. 

The drops do tell her where she left the last. P. 410. 

The word occurs in Dry den. 
It is rather odd, that another pedago- 
gical instrunrient should have, in 
French, a name of exactly the same 
sound as fescue, and yet have no 
connection in signification or etymo- 
logy. This word isfesse-cul, a rod ; 
the component parts of which express 
its use. 
fFESTENNINE. A marriage song or 
serenade. 

How came ^oa 
To sing beneath the wmdowf 
Binu. Mr. Hearsay 

Told us that Mr. ^Teanwell whs new married. 
And thought it good that we should gmtifie aim. 
And shew our selves to him in ^frstennine, 

Carlwrigkt'i Ordinary, 1661. 

FESTINATE, adj. Hasty, Latin. 

Advise the duke, where 30U are going, to a most 
ffitinate preparation. Lear^ iii, 7. 

It is a conjectural emendation of the 
old folios, which re&dfestivaie. But 
it seems indubitable. 
To FET. To fetch ; said to be still used 
in some counties. 

Whose blood isfet from fathers of war-proof. 

Hen. F, iii, 1. 
I, writing nought myself, will teach them yet 
llieir ctiarge, and otnce, whence their wealth to^ir^ 

B. Jons. Hot. Art of Poetry, vol. vii, 189. 
That looks ech houre when prouling shreevs wiU/H 
Himself to ward, and of his goods make scasure. 
If some unlookt for gaine he hap to get. 

Earring. Ariost., xxv, 57. 
The marble/*^ ttom far, and dearly bought 

Ibid., xlii, 70. 

It still remains in some passages of 
the English Bible. See Jerem., xxxvi, 
21, &c. ; and Acts, xxviii, 13. •* From 
thence we fet a compass.'* Such 



obsolete forms were not generally 
changed in the editions of the Bible, 
till after the beginning of the 18th 
century, nor then completely. 
We find b]so far-fet, for far-fetched. 

Some far-fet trick, good for ladies, some stale toj or 
other. Malct/nt., O. PL, iv, 9S. 

FETT. Probably only an error of the 
press, for freti, which commonly 
means raised work or protuberance, 
in the following passage of Drayton : 

And told me that the bottom clear. 

Now layd with many nfrtt 
Of nerd-pearl, ere she bath'd her there, 

Was known as black as jet. 

Quest ofCyutiim, p. 6S3. 

So Drayton n^esfrett: 

The yellow king-cup, wrought in many a cnrioos frett. 

Fofyolb., 15. 

Fet is nowhere so used. 
FETTLE, V. To go intently upon any 
business. Certainly an English word, 
being acknowledged by our old dic- 
tionary-makers. Phillips has ''to 
fet tie to, to go about, or enter upon 
a business." Kersey, as usual, copies 
him. Coles has *' to fettle, se accin- 
gere ad aliquid, aggredior** Of 
uncertain derivation, though it seems 
like a corruption of settle. It was, 
probably, always a familiar, undigni- 
fied word, and still exists as a pro- 
vincial term. Ray speaks of it as in 
common use in the north, and defines 
it,. 'Ho set or go about anything, to 
dress, or prepare." Hall is the only 
old writer hitherto quoted for it : 

Nor list he now go whistling tu the car, 
But sells his team, andfeltUth to the war. 

Sat^ iv, 6. 

I can add Sylvester : 

They to their long hard journey /r/Zftn^ them. 
Leaving Samaria and Jerusalem. Maiden's Biusk. 

Swift also used it, in his directions to 
servants. See Todd. 
In the Glossary to Tim Bobbin, we 
h&we fettle explained as a substantive, 
by " dress, case, condition." 
FETUOUS, or, more properly, FETOUS. 
Neat ; the same as feat, from which 
it is formed. Some of the dictionaries 
have it fetise. See also Skinner in 
that word. It is so spelt in Chaucer. 
See Feat. 

Upon ihnfetu&us board doth stand 
Something for shew-bread; and at hand, &e. 

Herrick's PoemUt p. 103. 
¥vl\ fetise was hire doke, as I was ware. 

Cant. T., ProL, 157. 

Tc;FEUrRE. To set close. Feutre, 
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originariy feultre^ in Frencb, is our 
felty or fur, worked into a close mass, 
as for hats. Hence feutrer^ to set 
thick or close; and in Gavin Dou- 
glas* s translation of Virgil, 

Ihey fewter'd foot to foot, aad man to man, 

as a translation of 

Hsret pede pea densusque viro rix. 

In Spenser, it means to fix the spear 
in rest, probably from setting it close, 
and holding it so : 

Hia spoare hefmtred, and at him it bore. 

. F.Q,,lVAx,46. 

In this usage it seems to have been 
technical, for it is found in the prose 
History of King Artliur. 
In the 0. PL, vol. i, p. 8S, the word 
feuired occurs, but so obscurely used, 
that the context throws no light on 
its meaning. 
FEWMETS (hunting term). The dang 
of a deer. 

For by his slot, hia entries, and his port, 
His frayinn,/<rvm«£9, he doth promise sport. 

Called also/ettW2t>^t»^«; 

He [the bark] makes his fevmishinffa in divers man- 
ners and forms, as the hart doth. 

Oentl. Recreation, p. 77, 8vo. 

FEWNESS AND TRUTH. A quaint, 
affected phrase, meaning in few words 
and true. 

Fewtusi and truth, *tis thus : 
Yoor brother and his lover have embmc'd, ke. 

Meas.for M., i, 6. 

FEWTERER. A term of the chase, 
explained a dog-keeper, or one who 
lets them loose in the chase ; and is a 
corruption of the French, vautrier, or 
vauUier, 

Or perhaps stnmble npon a yeoman feuterer, as I do 
now. B. Jon$. every Man out of H.^ ii, 3. 

Puntarvolo is so called there, because 
he stands holding his dog : 

A dry nurse to Iiis conghs, Bfewterer, 

To such a nasty fellow. B. #• Fl. Tamer T., ii, 2. 

Alluding to the treatment of dogs in 
a kennel, it is said. 

If you will be 
An honest yeoman pheuterer, feed us first, 
And walk us after. Hast, Pieturfy v, 1. 

In some editions it is foolishly printed 
phenterer. In the Maid of Honour, 
ii, 2, it is used as a mere term of 
contempt, for slave, or menial. 
To FIANCE, for to affiance. To betroth. 

To have the daojchter of the earle of Lcycester, his 
fianeed wife, delivered to liym. Holituk., vol. ii, A a 5. 
John, king of Scotlande, pancrth his sonnei Edward 
Baliioll, with the daughter of Charles du Valoys. 

Ibil, C c 4. 

See Todd. 



FICO. A fig, a term of reproach. See 
Fig. 

Convey the wise it call. Steal 1 fob, a fieo for the 
•ArMtf. Mer. W. W., i. 8. 

iJehold next I see contempt, siving me the fico with 
his thombe in his mouth. Wit's Misery, sipn. D 4. 
And yet the lye, to a man of my coat, is as ominous a 
fruit as the Jieo. B. Jons. Every Man in his H., i. 

See Ram Alley, O. PI., v, 458. 
fFlCT, adj. Fictitious. 

Prophets of things to come the tmtii predict: 
But poets of things past write false and jifc/. 

Owen's Epigrams, transl. by Harvey. 

The adverb also occurs. 

When in the temple with the rest you pray. 

You two, not fictly, Abba, Father, say. Ibid, 

fFIDDLE CUM-FADDLE. Nonsense; 
what we now call fiddle-faddle. 

Boys must not be their own choosers, colonel, they 
must not 'ifaith; they have their svmpathies and 
fiddle-come-faddles in their brain, and £:now not what 
they would ha' tiiemselves. 

Cowley's Cutter of Coleman Street. 

FIERCE. Sudden, precipitate. 

T\uaferee abridgement 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in. Cymb., v, 6. 

So hot a speed with such advice dispoe'd. 
Such terap'mte order in 90 fierce a cause, 
Doth want example. King John, iii, 4. 

Ben Jonson has 

And, Lu)}us, for yoixrferee credulity. 
One fit liim with a pair of larger ears. 

Poetaster, v, S. 

FIG, TO GIVE THE. An expres- 
sion of contempt or insult, which 
consisted in thrusting the thumb 
between two of the closed fingers, or 
into the mouth; whence Bite the 
THUMB. The custom is generally 
regarded as being originally Spanish. 
According to some authors, it con- 
veyed an insulting allusion to a con- 
temptuous punishment inflicted on 
the Milanese, by the emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, in 1162, when he took 
their city. See Minshew, who quotes 
Munater and Krantz for it, and several 
French books on Proverbs, as Ma- 
tinees Senonoises, No. 85. But this 
has much the air of a fable, and the 
Spanish expression for it, Dar una 
higa, does not support it; for kigo 
is a fig, not higa ; though the simi- 
larity of the words may have caused 
the error or equivoque ; and the same 
exists in Italian. The real origin, 
I presume, may be found in Steevens 
and Pinedo's dictionaries, under Higa: 
and, in fact, the same phrase and 
allusion pervaded all modern Europe. 

I As, Far lefiche, Ital. ; Faire lafigue, 

20 
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Fr. ; Die feiffen weuen. Germ. ; De < 
vyffhe aetteHy Datch. See Da Cange, 
Id Ficha. See Mr. Doace*8 lUustra- 
tions, vol. i, p. 492, &c. 
A fig for you is still known as a 
familiar ezpression of contempt ; and 
must have arisen from the other, as 
figs were never so common here as to 
be proverbially worthless. 
Be this as it may, the persuasion that 
the fig was of Spanish origin was 
here ^ery prevalent. Hence Pistol 
says, 

A fi^ for thy frieDdihip i— ^ 
The ftff of Spain. Hen. F, iii, 6. 

And again. 

When nstol liet, do thii. [t. «., make the action of 
reproach] t^nd fg me, like the braggins S^nwrd. 

And w furewell, I will retorae 

To lady Hope agayne. 
And for a token I thee sende 

A doting/^ ofSpafme. 

Ulp. FhIw. ah ofFlatUry. C 4. 

But there was a worse kind of Spanish 
fig, the notoriousness of which, per- 
haps, occasioned some confusion, so 
that one fig was mistaken for the 
other. This was the poisoned fig, 
employed in Spain as a secret way of 
destroying an obnoxious person. To 
this fatal fig many passages unequi- 
vocally refer. 

Tliere, there's the miichief, I mint poiton him. 
One/^ sends him to Erebus. 

Shirlty, Brothers, iii, p. 87- 
I do now look for a SptmUkfff or an Italian sallet 
daily. fnUe Det., O. PL, vi, SU. 

It may fall oat that thou shalt be entic'd 
To sup sometimes with a magnilico^ 
And have kJico foisted in tfay dish. 

Gaseoign^s Worka. 
Is it (Uiat is, the poison) speeding? 
As all our SpanUh fig$ are. NobU Solder, 16S4. 

Whether Pistol refers at all to this 
kind of fig, may be doubted. Mr. 
Steevens thought he' did. The Spa- 
nish poisoned fig was proverbial also 
in France. See Les lUustres Pro- 
Terbes, torn, ii, p. 58. 
tFI6*S.£ND. For a thing of small 
value. 

Fnrni nmora non emerim : I win not give a fig'M-tnd 
for it. Withalt* Dietumary, ed. 1634, p. 567. 

tTo FIG. To fidget about. 

But since I trotted from my trotter stall 
And fgd about from neates fccte neatly drest. 

A Quest of Snquirie, 1595. 

fFIG-SUNDAY. A popular name for 
the Sunday before Easter, perhaps in 
ailusion to our Saviour's desire to 
eat fruit of the fig-tree on his way 



from Bethany on the Monday follow- 
ing. 
FIGENT. A familiar term, not ac- 
knowledged, as far as I have fonnd, 
by any of the dictionaries or glossa- 
ries of provincial terms. If we sup- 
pose it to have been spoken figent 
(with the t short), it will be evidently 
of the same origin ^a fidget; and will 
then mean fidgety, restless, &c., 
which well enough suits the comic 
passages where it occurs. 

1 have known such a wrangling advocate, 

A little f^mt thing. B. /• Fl. lAttU A*. £., iii, 2. 

A girl, who is asked what courting is, 
describes her lover as being rather 
figent : 

ftitht nothing, but he was somewhat jiyew/ with me. 

Ibid., Coreomb, if, Sw 

In the comedy of Eastward Hoe it is 
applied to memory and wit : 

Q. Slight, God forgive me, what a kind of /^eni 
memory have yon 1 Sir P. Nay, then, what kind of 
fgent wit hast thou ? _ O. PI., iv, 846. 

Here unsteady vrilL suit both speeches. 
If you call it figent, which ia more 
regular, the derivation will not be so 
easy. 
FIGGUM. Conjectured by Mr. Gifford 
to be a popular term for the jugglers* 
trick of spitting fire. One character 
says of Fitzdottrel, 

See I he spits fire; 

another answers, 

O no. be plays atfiagtm. 
The devil ia the author ofwidkedfygum, 

B. Jons. 2)m< i$ sm dts, r, 8. 

The marginal direction, in the origi- 
nal, subjoins, " Sir Poule interprets 
figgum to be a ju^ler's game." The 
interpretation, therefore, is very plau- 
sible. The same sound critic con- 
siders the whole scene as a burlesque 
of the tricks played by Darrel and 
Somers, and exposed by bishop 
Harsnet. Fitzdottrel represents the 
boy Somers. This is also highly pro- 
bable. Figgum, as a game, is not 
known. 
fFIGHTINGLY. Pugnaciously. 

Wid. I warrant tie my sister.- She ftown'd, did she 
not, and \ook*dfghtii^lg. Bromt^s Northern Lass. 

FIGHTS. In navigation ; 

Are the wast-doaths, which hang mnnd about the 
ship, to hinder men from being seen in fight ; or any 
place wherein men may cover themselves, and yet 
use their arms. Phillips's VorU of Wwds^ 

So also Florio, iu Pavesata : 

A pavesado. Also the fights in a ship, or the arming 
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of a ship with doUi and eaarase, to hide the nsrinen 
from sight of the enemif . 
Their upper deckes, all trim'd and garniah't ovt 
With Sterne designs for bloodie warre at hand, 
Wiih erimwon fights were armed all about. 

BnaUuurs gUna, 1588, in Mxrr.for Magtit., 816. 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers ; 
Clap ou more sails; pursue; up with yoxirfigkti. 
Give ftre ; she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. 

While I were able to endure a tempest^ 
And brar my JIgkU out bravely, 'till my tackle 
Whistled i' th' wind, aud held against all weathers. 

B. 4- Fl. Volenti ii, 8. 

May I— BuiFer 

This pinck, this painted foist, this coelcle-boat. 

To hnne her /^4^ out, and defie me, friends, 

A well known man uf war. Ibid.^ Woman's Frizes ii, 8. 

It has been quoted from Dryden also. 
fFIGLIN. The diminutive of fig. 

A. I flnde in m^ selfe daily a great desire to these 
figiees, or itXfiqUiu. 

P. They nourish more then any other fmit, they 
qnench thirst, discharge the breast, fatten, be. 

Bauengtr ofBen»enutOt 161S. 

fFIGURE-FLINGER. An astrologer. 

stand back, yn fiaure-fiingert, and give place. 
Here's goodman Gosline will you alldisgrace. 
You that with heavens 12 houses deale so hie, 
Yott oft want chambers for yourselves to lie. 

BuwlaHdi, Knave qfSpada and IHawumdi. 

FILE. List, catalogue, number. 

The greater file of the subject held the duke to be 
wise. Meaa.for M^ tii, 8. 

Their names are not recorded on \Jti.t file 
Of life, that fall so. B. Jons. Underw., roL vii, p. fi. 
Amies and the men, above the vulgar/^. 

Fknskaw's Lus-t I, i, 1. 



As we meant to lose, 
lid St 
To th' eomwumfiU of subjects. 



Our character and distinction, and stoop 
}f subjects. 
Shirley, Doubt/. Heir, A. ir, p. M. 

In Macbeth, iii. 1, "the valued //<?,*' 
means the list, with accounts of the 
▼alne of each in it. So afterwards, 
" I have SL^e of all the gentry," v, 2. 
To FILE, was used for to polish, and 
was very often applied to the tongue 
of a delicate speaker. 

And when thon oom'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth nut thy tongue yrUhJiUd t>ilk. 

Sh. Pau. Filer., Suppl., i, 7M. 
The sly deceiver, Cnpid, Urns begulrd 
The simple damsel with his;9M tongue. 

fterf- Tttssot vi, 7S. 
Thereto his subtile engins he does bend. 
His praetick witt, and his iKyrt-fyUd tonne. 

Spens.F.Q.,\l,'\,Z. 

Ben Jonson, therefore, prays that the 
king may be delivered 

From a tonxue without tifiU, 
Jleaps of pnrases and no style. 

Masque of Oipnes, vol. vi, p. 118. 

To FILE. Contracted from to defile, 
by dropping the first syllable, and in 
signification the same. 

If it be so. 
For Banqno's issne have IfiPd my mind. 

Maeh., iii, 1. 
By that same way the direfnil dames do drive 
Their mounierull charett, jSfi with nisty blood. 

Spens. F. Q., I, v, 33. 



He called his father villain, and me atnxmpet, 
A word that I abhor to /ffe my lips with. 

Revenger's Traa., O. PL, iv, 848. 
As not \afiU my hands in villain's blood. 

Miseries of Inf. Marr., O. PI, v, 100. 
Sttch gnilts whereby both earth and aire ve file. 

Mirr,for Mag., p. 438. 

FILL, now called THILL. [Thill was 
the correct old word also.] The 
shafts of a cart or waggon. This is 
the reading of the old 4to and first 
folio of Troilus and Cressida, in the 
following passage, and is undoubtedly 
the genuine word ; as the expression, 
" draw backward," proves. 

Come your ways, come your ways, an yon draw back- 
ward we'll put you i' ihtfiUs. ill, 3. 

In the first quarto it isjilles; in the 
first folio, fiU, Files, which modem 
editors have preferred, as supposing it 
a military phrase, appeared first in 
the folio of 1632, t. e., the second. 
So also we should read fill-horse in 
the following : 

Thon hast gotten more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin, 
my fiU-horse, has on his tail. Mer. of Ven., ii, 8. 

The first folio has phil-horse ; the 
second, and the quartos, by an evident 
blunder, pil-horse. Both readings are 
supported by other authorities. 

I will 
Give you the fore horse place, and I will be 
I' it* fills. Woman never Vexed, 1633, cit. St 

AoQuaint you with Jock, the forehorse, and Fibb, tlie 
fil^iorse, KC. 

ffegw. and Bowl Fortune bg SeaandLand, dt. St 

It is cited by Johnson, from Mor- 
timer's Husbandry, which shows that 
it was common. 
fFILLlNG-STONES. In masonry ; 

The filUng-stones^ rubbish conveyed betwene the two 
outsides of a wall in the middeste thereof. 

l/omeneUUor,US&. 

fFINATIVB. Conclusive. 

Bichard had no sooner thus added hiaf native conr1u< 
sion, but we might sodainly heare a loud and pitieous 
ikrike. 

Greens's Newes both from Heaven and Hell, 1693. 

fFINS. The eyelids. The word is so 
used by Webster (Duchess of Malfi) 
and Marston (Malcontent, i, 1). 

FINCH-EGG. Evidently meant as a 
term of reproach, being put into the 
mouth of the railer Thersites. Tlie 
meaning of it is by no means clear. 
Mr. Steevens says that ti finches egg 
is remarkably gaudy. If so, it may 
be equivalent to coxcomb. See Tr. 
and Cr., v, 1. But what finch did 
Mr. Steevens mean? The chafiinch, 
bulfinch, and goldfinch, have all eggs 
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of a bluish-white, with purplish spots 
or stripes. There is no bird simply 
called K finch. 
To FINE. To adorn, to make fine. 

To fine his title with some shew of tmth, 
Though, in pure trath, it «m conupt and nanaiht 

H<n,y, i, 2. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be put for to make an end of: fine 
was, and yet is sometimes, used for 
end. 

Time's office is Uifitu the hate of foeii 
To eat up error by opinion bred. 

Sk. Rape of Luer., SnppL, i, 697- 

It can hardly mean to refine, as that 
word will not well bear the sense of 
to soften or relax. 
FINELESS, for endless ; used by Shake- 
speare. Fine was formerly more used 
for end than it is now ; av, in fine, &c. 

But riches fineUsa is as poor as winter. 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Othello, iU. 8. 

FINEW. Mouldiness, or mustineBs. 
Coles has it, ^^finew. Situs, mucor.*^ 
Kersey explains it by mouldiness, or 
hoarinees. See Hoar. Minshew 
derives it from finegian, Saxon, of the 
same signification. See also Yinew. 

FINEW'D. Mouldy. "Mueidue, titu 
sentus,** Coles. 

A sottMier's hands mnstoft be died with goare, 
Lest, Starke with rest, thcyjimev*d waxe, and hoare. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 417. 

See Fen OWED. 
tFINGER. To fork the fingers at any 
one was a mark of contempt. 

His wife 
Harine observ'd these speeches all her hfe^ 
Bchina hvtaforka kerfingera, and doth cry. 
To none bat you, I'de do this oonrtesie. 

With BeerMtiomi, 16&4. 

The exact meaning of the phrase a 
wet finger in the following passage is 
not quite clear. 

He darting an eye upon them, able to confound a 
thousand conjurors in their own circles, though with 
a wet finger they could fetch up a little divell. 

Dekker, A Strange Horu-Baee, 161S, sig. D S. 

FINGERS, SWEARING BY. A custo- 
mary oath. 

By these ten end* of flesh and blood I sweare. 

Death of Boh. B. qfHunt., K S. 

See Ten Commandments. 
fFINIAL. An architectural term — a 
pinnacle. 

And if he finde not in one edifice 

All answerable to his oueint device; 

Trom this fair palace then he takes Ms fttmt. 

From that hisjinia/j; here lie learns to mount 

His curious stairs, tltere finds he frise and comish. 

And other places other peeces furnish; 

And 80, selectins everywhere the best, 

IX)th thirty models in one house digest. Du Bartas. 



tFINIFY. To make fine. 

The printer's profflt, not my pride. 

Hath this idea/ai/Vi/. 

For he pnsh'd out the merrie pay. 

And Mr. Oaywood^made it fMj. 

Oecasum'* Offewima, 1654. 
All the moraiag bewasteth in/ni/ytaf his bodyto 
please her eye. Mam im tha Moome, 16U9. 

tFINIT. A limit. 

And soe wee early ended o«r fifth weekes tivvdl, with 
the iSmi of that sneere, at the noUe city of Bristov. 

If"? Immtd 'IS 

FINSBURY. A manor, north of Moor- 
fields, famous for the exercise of 
archers, now covered with buildings, 
except one spot ; of which the follow- 
ing account is given : 

In 1498, certain grounds, consisting of gardens, at- 
diards, be., on the north side of ChiswelMtreci, and 
called Bunhill, or Bunhill-fields, within the manor uf 
¥ln»hurjf, were by the mayor and oommonalty of 
London conrerted into a large field, containing rlevrn 
acrea and eleven perches, now known by the name ti 
the Artillery Grmmd, for their train-bands, archers, 
and other military citizens to exercise in. 

Bntie^e Hist., i. U\. 

Stowe says it was called Finsbury 
field, and that here it was where they 
usually shot at twelvescore. 

And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, as if 
thou never walk'd'st Auiher thsin Finakmrm^ 

1 Hen. IF, iii. 1. 
Because I dwell at Hogsden, I shall keep company 
with none but the archers of Finshnrg. 

B. Jons. Bterg Mam im H.,U\. 
Nay, sir, stand not you fix*d here, like a stake in 
Knsburv, to be shot at. B. Jons. Bartk. Fair, v, & 
tYea, tne most ezccrementarie diatikera of learning 



are growne so valiant in impudence, that now they set 

their faces (like Turks) of grav ] 
for silver game in Finsbnrie Fielas. 



up their faces (like Turks) of gray paper, to be spet at 



Nash, Fierce PemUeasa, U93. 

FIRCUG. A corrupted word, or false 
print, which criticism has not yet set 
right; it evidently means something 
dangerous. Firecock and firelock htLYe 
been conjectured. 

March off amain, within an inch of a fircmg. 
Turn me on the toe like a weatheroock. 
Kill every day a seqeant, for twelve months. 

B. ^ Fl. Wit wUhant Jfl, ii, 1. 

Either conjecture is better than non- 
sense. 
fFIRE-BALLS. Inflammable missiles. 

Fiery darts, at fire hals^ and such like harmefuli things 
that be throwne. Nomenclaior. 

tFIRE-BRIEF. Letters sent round to 
the parishes to beg collections for 
Bufierers by fires. 

We laugh ntfire-hriefs now, although they be 
Commended to us by his miyesty ; 



And 'tis no treason, for we cannot guess 

napnuM 
Cartwrifht's Foemu, 1661. 



Why we should pay tl^m for tJieir liapi 



fFIRE-COAL. A live coal. 

On a Candle, 
Here lies (I wot) a little star 
That did belong to Jupiter, 
Which firom him Prometheus stolen 
And with it hfire-coale. 
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Or this is that 1 mean to handle, 
Here doth lie a farthing candle. 

mits ReereatuMit 1654. 

FIRE-DRAKE. A fiery dragon; draco 
igneus. 

It may be, 'tis bat a glow-worm now, bat 'twill 
Grow to hfiredraie presently. 

B.^Fk Bcgg. Sutk, r, 1. 

So Drayton : 

Bv the hissing of the snake. 

Tne rnstling of the fire-draJte. Nymphidia. 

Also a fiery meteor, particularly the 
ignis fatutis, or Will o' the wisp. 

Who should be lamps to comfort oat oar way. 
And not hke firegrates to lead men astray. 

MU. oflm'. Mar., O. PL, r, 109. 
A. moon of light 
In the noon of night. 
Till the firc-drake has o'ergone yon. 

B. Jons. Gips. Met., vol. vi, 79. 
Fiei^ spirits or devils are such as commonly work by 
fireMnkes, or i^es tetui, which lead men often in 
fiwmna et pneapitia. Burt. Jnat. Mel., p. 4A. 

Jocularly, for a man with a red face : 

ThtAfiredrake did I hit three times on the head, and 
three times was his nose discharged against roe. 

Sen. F///, V, 8. 

Some sort of fireworks appear also to 
have been so called. The following 
seems to describe a rocket : 

But, Vkefiredrakes, 
Moonted a little, gave a crack, and felL 

Middleton't Five Gallants. 

The alchemist's man is called hinjire- 
drake, probably from working so 
much in the fire : 

That is hinf re-drake. 
His longs, his Zephyrus, he that paifs his coals. 

B. Jons. Jle., ii, 1. 

Fire-men were also called Jire-drakes. 
fFIRE-FLASH. A flash of liffbtning. 

Bratish Thunderbolt; or. Feeble Firejkuk of Pope 
Sixtos V. asainst Henrie, King of Navarre, and Henry, 
Prince of (x>nde, translated by C. Fetherstone. 

TitU, dated 1586. 

fFIRE-FORK. The implement for 
dressing the fire on the hearth. 

A.fire-forke, fnrca ignaria. 

mthaW Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 186. 
Item 2 aondeyems, ajyerfereke, a tycr panne, and a 
paire of tonges, xxd. Inventory, 1536. 

fFI RE-HOOK. An implement for pul- 
ling down houses, to stop the progress 
of a fire. 

llama. Digest. Instrnmentum arcendis restinguen- 
dlsque incendiis accommodum. A. fireAooke, uuch as 
they occupy to pull downe houses set on lire. 

Nomenclator. 

fFI RE HOT. Hot as fire. 

Those pretty fng</ots which firehot being eat 

In a cud morning, scarce would make one sweat. 

Scots Pkilomvthie, 1616. 
This revolted tmitor full soberly incensca the king, 
fire-hote of himsdfe, presuming also upon his neat 
fortune. UoUand^s Ammian. Mareel., 1609. 

FIRE-NEW. Newly come from the 
fire ; said originally of things manu- 
factured in metal. Afterwards applied 
to all things new, as we now say, 



with less evident meaning, btan-neu) ; 
which, however, is explained brand- 
new. The two words are thus brought 
together. 

And with some excellent \ei\A fire-new from the mint, 
you should have bang'd tne youth into dumbness. 

Twel. N., iU, 3. 
Peac<^ master marquis, yoa are malapert, 
Xoxu fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 

Eieh. Ill, i, 8. 
A man vAfire^new words, fashion's own knieht. 

Lm^s L. L., i, 1. 

See also Lear, v, 3. 
fFIRE-PAN. A moveable receptacle 
for a fire ; a chafing-dish. 

Ignis receptaculum, quod tempoitatefrigida transferri 
potest, prunas candentes continens, quod hodie et 
ferreum et fictile in usu est. Reschaut. k fire pan, 
such is used in barbcri shops and others, in cold 
weather. Nomenclator. 

The place where fire is made, as a harth moveable or 
% fire-panne, focus. 

WitkaU* DUtionaris, ed. 1606, p. 183. 

tFIRE-POT. An inflammable missile 
used in sea-fights. 

The PortuRals seeing them stiU stand away, came 
both aboora of us, the one in the one quarter, and 
entrod at least 100 of their men, hxfing fire-pots, and 
the other in the other, and divert sorts of fire workes 
upon our decks, the ftigots (as many as could lye 
about us) threw Jlre-pots in at the ports, and stucke 
fire pikes in hei^ides; all which (by the great mercy 
and assistance of God) we still put out. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fFIRE-STEEL and FIRE-STONE were 
the ordinary names of the steel and 
flint used for striking fire. 

Afire-steele wherewith to strike fire out of a flinte. 

Nomenclator, 1586. 
k fire-stone to strike fire with, silex. 

WitkaW Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 206. 

A FIRK. A trick, or quirk; or, per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir, leave Hutfirk of law, or by this lig^t 
ru give your ttiroat a slit. 

Bam AUey, O. PL, v, 467. 
Why this was sach ^firk of piety 
I ne'er heard of. Wits, 0. PL, viii, 486. 

To FIRK. To beat; said to be from 
ferio, Latin. 

I'll fer him, vadifirk him, and ferret him. 

Ben. V, iv, 4. 
Nay, I wSi firk 
My silly novice, as he was never firi^d 
Since midwives bound his noddle. 

Bam A., O. PL, v, 466. 

Mr. Steevens justly observed, that 
this word was so licentiously used, 
that it is not easy to fix its meaning. 

t And when yoa have spoke, at end of every speech. 
Not minding the reply, you tume yon round 
As tumblers doe ; when betwixt every feat 
They gather wind, hyfirking up their breeches. 

Brom^s Antipodes, 1640. 

To FIRM. To confirm. This usage 
should not, perhaps, be considered as 
obsolete, being employed by Dry den 
and Pope; but it would hardly be 
ventured by a modern writer. 
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Toarwishei blest: 
Jove knocks his chin afrainst his breast 
And firms it with Uie rest. 

B. Jons. Masque of Jug., ri, 136. 
C^nna, as Marias and the rest arree. 
/f/nM the edicte. and let it pass for me. 

Lodge's Wounds of Civ. War, F S. 

fFIRMENTIVE. Affirmative. Hey- 
wood, 1556. 

FIRST-BORN OF EGYPT. Dr. John- 
son says that this is a proverbial ex- 
pression for high-born persons; bat 
it has not been met with, except in 
the foUbwing passage : 

1*11 f:Q sleep, if I can ; ifl cannot, I'll rail as^u".^ ^^ 
the first-bom ofBgyft, As jfou Hie it, ii, 6. 

Perhaps Jacques is only intended to 
say, that, if he cannot sleep, he will, 
like other discontented persons, rail 
against his betters, 
f FISH. Proverbial phrase. 

Fresh fisk and new come gneats amell by that time 
thej be three dares old. 

Witkals* Dietumaiy, ed. 1634, p. 677. 

tFISHER'S FOLLY. What we now 
call a shooting or fishing box; a 
country house for one who dwells in 
the city. 

As one who had taken a surfeit of the city baa boilt 
himaelfe a torn fisher's folly in the oountrev. 

BraitkwaU's Survey of History, 1638. 

fFISHFUL. Abounding in fish. 

We went next to that strong, sparions and stately 
castle scituated close upon the banke of that famona, 
swift-gliding, Andfishfull river of Trent. Lansd., S13. 
Much like a bird, which 'bout tite shores and sides 
Offiskfull rocks, with hoverings smoothly glides 
Above the wavea, about the banks. 

Virgil, by Vlears, 1682. 

fTb FISK. To frisk or jump about. 

Then in a care, then in a field of com. 
Creeps to andfh>, nndfisketh in and out. 

Dm Bm'tas. 
His roryng eyes rolde to and fro, 
Tlefisiyna fine did mincyng go. 

AendaWs Flowers of Epigrammes, 1577. 

FISRE. A notorious cheat, connected 
with Foreman, and others. See 
Bbetnor. Often mentioned by Lilly 
the astrologer. Possibly the evil 
repute of his name might lead Beau- 
mont and Fletcher to make La Fisie 
one of "five cheating rogues" (so 
described in the dramatis persona) 
introduced in the fourth act of the 
Bloody Brother. He is described as 
an astrologer. 

And ttien La flsle, 
The mirror of his time ; 'twas he that set it. 

Actir, 1. 

(viz., the astrological figure.) 
In the next scene we find him dealing 
out the imposing jargon of astrology, 
to cheat his customer. 



Fiske is also mentioned by Batler : 

And ni^h an ancient obelisk 

Was rais'd by him, found oat by TUt, 

Sudibr,, part ii, cant, iii, L 408. 

Where the note tells us, from the in- 
formation of Lilly aforesaid, that 
Fiske was born near Framlingbam, in 
Suffolk, and that he died in the 78th 
year of his life ; with a few other 
particulars. 
tFISTICUFFS. Boxing; fighUngwith 
the fists. 

But thou art excellent at these windy pvfliet. 
And darst encounter boyea ntfislicmes. 

ikylor^s Work^s, 16S0. 

FIT. A division of a song, or dance. 
In the former sense it is fully explained 
in the first volume of Dr. rercy^s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry. But 
what can it have to do with the fol- 
lowing passage ? 

weUp my lord, yeta aay to, in fits. 

7Vo. «mI Or., ii, S. 

Mr. Steevens says, perhaps a quibble 
is intended. What quibble, it is not 
easy to gness ; probably the reading 
should be, "it fits;" that is, it suffices, 
it satisfies us. 
FIT OF THE FACE. A grimace, an 
affected turn of the countenance. 

As &r as I see, all the good our English 

Hare got by the late voyage, is but merely 

A fit or two 0* the face ; but they axe ahrewd onea ; 

For when they hold them, you would swcmr dii%cUy 

Their rery noses had been counsellora 

To Pepin or Qothaiius, they keep state so. 

Hen, FniXZ. 

fFITCH. This word is still used in 
Lincolnshire for a small spoonful. 

And when it is raised and remored, put in a peece of 
a sponge, as much as a fitch, in the hole which the 
powder made, and it will purge the drinease of the 
wound. BarroughU Method ofFhfsick, 16S4. 

A FITCHEW. A polecat. Fissau, 
Fr. AUo Jitchat, or fitcket. 

To be a dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, &c.— I 
would not care : but to be a Menelaus, — ^I would con- 
spire agninst destiny. Tro. and Cr., r, 1. 
'Tia such another ^SZcA«io / — ^many, a perfum'd one. 

Oik., iv, 1. 

This animal was supposed to be very 
amorous; and Mr. Steevens tell us, 
that its name was often applied to 
ladies of easy or no virtue. 
A FITMENT. An equipment, or dress. 

I am, sir. 
The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming ; *twas KfitwtaU fat 
The purpose I then followed. Qml., ▼, S- 

FITTERS. Small fragments. A low, 
familiar word, said by Skinner to be 
derived from the German. 
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None of yovT piec'd eompantona, jonr pin*d gallants, 
That fly Uifittert with ev'iy flaw of weather. 

B. and Fl. Pilgrim, i, 1. 
They look and see the atones, the words, and letters, 
And cat and mangled, in a thoosand >(//«». 

Harr. Ariotto, zxIt, 40. 
Oast them upon the rockes by the town walls, and 
Bplitted them all to fitters. North's Flut., p. 338. 

Cnily their bones, and ragged ///^« of their clothes, 
remained. (knyat, vol. i, p. 66. 

A FITTON- A fiction, or falaehood; 
how formed, I know- not, unless by 
corruption from fiction. 

He doth feed you with fitUms, figments, and leasings. 

B. Jons. Cvnth. Revels, i, 4. 
To tell ai fit tone in yonr landlord's ears. 

Ouse. Works, C 8. 

To FITTON. To form lies, or fictions. 

Although in many other places he commonl;|r nseth 
iofitton (or fitten), and to write devises of his own 
head. Pint. Lives, fty North, p. 1016, A. 

FIVES, more properly VIVES ; in 
French, avives, A disease in horses, 
little difiering from the strangles. 

Fast core o(th.9 fives, stark spoil'd with the staggers. 

Tarn. ofShr., lii, 2. 

For the vives, which is an inflammation of the kimels 

between the chap and the neck of the horse, take, he. 

a. Markh. Way to get W,, b. i, ch. 89. 

FIXURE. Fixture, fixedness; that by 
which anything is fixed. 

The fixure of her eye has motion in % 

As we are mock'd with art WiiU. 2*, r, 8. 

That is, the attachment of the eye, 
that by which it is fixed into the 
head, has motion; as a string, or 
some such contrivance. 

Bend and deracinate 
The nnity, and married calm of states 
Quite firom their /frHfV. Tro. Hr Cr*, 1, 8. 

Whose glorumsjunir« in so clear a sky. 

Drayt. Baron's W., canto i. 

fFIZGIO, or FIS6IG. This word had 
several meanings. 1 . It was used for 
a light woman. 

For when you looke for praises sound. 
Then are you for light psgiggs crownde. 

Qosson's Pleasant Quifpes, 1696. 

2. A sort of harpoon used in fishing. 

Which we scarce lost sight of, when an armade of 
dolphins assnulted us; aud such we saulted as we 
could intice to taste our hooks or fissgiggs. 

Herbert's Travels, 1688. 

Canst thou witlx fit-gigs pierre him [leviathan] to the 

quick ? Sandys's Paraphrases on Job. 

3. A common kind of firework. The 
method of making it is described in 
White's Artificial Fireworks, 1708, p. 
25. 

fFLABBERKIN. Flabby. 

For besides nature hath lent him tkilahherHn fiice, 
like one of the foure windes, and chflckes that sagge 
like a womans dugga over his chin-bone. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1699. 

fFLABEL. A sort of fan. Lat./a- 
beflum. 

Esventoir. A fan otfiabell to gather wind. 

Nomendalor. 

tro FLAFF. To flutter. 



Then doubt not you a thonsand>f(|^{ii^ flags, 

Nor horrible cries of hideous heathen hags. DuBartas. 

FLAGS. Our old play-houses exhibited 
flags on their roofs when there were 
performances at them. This origi- 
nated, probably, from the situation of 
several of them on the Surrey side of 
the Thames; since, by this device, 
they could telegraphically inform those 
on the opposite shore, when there 
was to be a play. In Lent, of course, 
as there were no plays, there were 
no flags out. The Globe playhouse, 
with its flag, is delineated in Steevens's 
Shakespeare, edition 1778, at page 85 
of the prefaces. 

Nny, faith, for blushiofr, I think there's grace little 
enough amongst you aU ; 'tis Lent in your cheeks, 
the fiag's down. Mad World, 0. PL, t, 814. 

The l^ir about the hat is as good as v.fiag upon the 
pole at a conunon playhouse, to waft company. 

Ibid., p. 864. 
Each play-house advanceth his fiagge in the aire, 
whither quiekly, at the waring thereof, are sum- 
moned whole troops of men, women, and children. 

Curtain Dr. of the IT., p. 47. 

fFLAKE. A piece ; a share. 

Yet by your leve 
A f^re dyd she eyre 
Of her love 9,fiele. 

The Bake of May d Smlyn, p. 18. 

fFLALY. Actine like flails. 

At once all furrows plow, the strugling streams 
0*re all the main gape wide, boile roamie streams. 
With /fo/y-oares and slicing foredecks fierce, 
Whicn thirough the bustling biUowsprou^ pierce. 

Virgil, by Viears, 16SS. 

fFLAM. A falsehood, or deception. 
Also used as a verb, to deceive. 

Bell. Can ^our drunken friend keep a secret? 
Merry. If it be a truth} but it prove a lye, tkfiam, a 
wbeadle, 'twill out; I shall tell it the next man I 
meet. Sedley*s Bellamira. 

Peijuiy among some Bhodomontado pretenders to 
love, even of either sex, is set lightly oy, and in ex- 
cuse for the breach of their oaths, vows, and solemn 
protestations, they would )famii us with an old tale of 
the antient poets, that Jupiter, liaving in his many 
scapes and transformations, been guilty himself. 

Dunton's Ladtei^ Dictumary, 

FLAMED. Inflamed. 

And, flam*d with zeale of vengeance inwardly. 
He askt, who had that dame so fouly dighl. 

mpens. F. Q., V, i, 14. 
And since their couraKC is so noh\yflam% 
Tills morning we'll beliold the champions 
Within the list. 

Coronation, bv Shirley, (in B. k FL) act iL 
1 am Ham d 
With pity and affection ; whether more I 

Purslate's Honest Lawyer, C 1. 

fFLANDAN. An old term in fortiflca- 
tion ? Also, a kind of pinner used by 
ladies. 

Will it not he convenient to attack jourilandan first, 
says the maid? More anger yet? stil) military terms? 

Bunion's Ladiesi' Dietumary, 

fFLANG. The preterite of fling. 

Even so through thicke andthin we /f(M^, throgh foes 
. and weapons pight. Virgtl, by Pkaar, ISOO. 
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Into the fleet AtJIanc it farioailr. 

Firgii, *y ricttn, 1632. 

fFLANKER. An entrenchmeDt pro- 
tecting the flank of a position. 

Of ontworket, half moonet, tparm, and parrapcta, 
Of iunkejfikeit/Uuiken, cata, and counter-icarli. 

Skirlty, Uonoria and Mummom, 16fi9. 

fTo FLANKER. 1. To fortify. From 
the preceding word. 

The philosopher also fianckera this intention of oura, 
vhen he aailh, that uobilitie ia a Tcrtue of race and 
kinde. J^auenger of BentHulOt 1612. 

2. To emit sparks, or to flicker. 

By fkuukeryng flame of Arie love 
To cindera ram are wome. 

Kendall's Flowers of Epifframmet, 1&77< 

FLANNEL. A ridiculous expression 
for a Welchmai), because Wales is 
famous for the manufacture of it. 
Flannel is speciously derived from 
fftolanen, vhich means woollen. To 
this day, the very softest and most 
delicate flannel of this nation is 
manufactured in Wales. 

I am dejected, I am not able to answer the Welch 
flannel. ^ Mer. W. IT., y, 5. 

Meaning sir Hugh Evans. In the 
same scene Falstafl* uses several 
similar characteristics of tbe Welch- 
man : 

Am I ridden with a Welch goat too ? Shall I have a 
coxcomb of f rite f 'tia time I were choak'd with a 
piece of toasted cheese. 

fFLAP. To strike. To flap in the 
mouth, to taunt. 

Cred. With what a lie you'd jflaf me in the mouth ? 
Thou hast the readiest invention 
To put off any thing. Carticriffkt't Ordinarjf, 1651. 
Roscall, ioni ftappe me in the mouth with taiter ? 
And tcU'st thou me of haberdasher's ware ? 

BoKlands, Knave of Harts, 161S. 

FLAP-DRAGON. A small combustible 
body, set on fire, and put afloat in a 
glass of liquor. The courage of tbe 
toper was tried in tbe attempt to 
swallow it flaming ; and his dexterity 
was proved by being able to do it 
unhurt. Raisins in hot brandy were 
the commonest flap-dragons. 

Thou art easier swallow'd than aflap-dragon, 

Lot/s L. L., V, 1. 

The Dutch appear to have been famous 
for this feat : 

My brother 
Swallows it with more ease than a Dutchman 
Dotnflnji-dragoM. Ram Alley, O. PL, v, 436. 

Our rlcMtiish corpoml was lately choak'd at Delph 
[i.e., Deltt, in Holland] with t^flnp-drnqon. 

Match at Midn, 0. PL, vii, 883. 

As candles* ends made the most for- 
midable fiap'dragonSy the greatest 
merit was ascribed to the heroism of 
swallowing tbem. See Candles'- 

£NDS. 



To FLAP-DRAGON. To swallow whole, 
like a flap-dragon, or to be agitated in 
a liquid aa that is: a word coined 
from the preceding. 

But to make an end of the ship; to tee bow the sea 
fiap^ragom*d it. Wini. Tale, m, 3. 

A FLAP-JACK. A pancake ; some say, 
an apple puff; but we haye below 
express authority for the former 
sense. 

Well hare flesh for hdy-dart, fish for faitrng-dajs, 
and moroo'er puddings KuCiffa jacks. 

FericUs, li, 7 ; SnppL to Sh.. ii, 47. 
And 'tis in reqneat among gentlemen^i daughters to 
devour their cheese-eakea, apple-pies, cream and 
aatMx&ttJIap-jaeks, and pan-pudding*. 

Joeial Crew, O. PL. x, S5S. 
Untill at laat by the skill of the cooke, it ia transfono'd 
into the forme of ti flap-Jack, which in our translatiQa 
ia cald a pancake. Tayhr^s Jack-ek-lent, i, p. 115. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED. Applied to a dog. 

He hath one dec for hunting of the canny. 
Worth a whole kenell of yaaxfU^-mouth^d hounds. 

Taylor' » Ifiorkes, 1630. 

tFLAPPER. An instrument for driving 
flies away. 

It would be as a rudder to itirre and condoct him into 
a secure port, and an elFectuall /a/>p«r to drixe away 
the flies uf all worldly ranitiea. 

Passenger of BentemuUf, 1613. 

FLAPSE. A term of reproach, which 
I have not seen, except in the follow- 
ing instance : 

What, what! how now, ha? You are ^flapae to 
terme my son so. Brome, New Acad., act iv, p. 81. 

fFLASHY. Going by flashes. 

Thus spake the ladie, who in thia meanwhile 
With light-heel'd;I<uAy haste the horse o'retook, 
Layes hold on's bridle, at him fiercely strook ; 
And thua in's blond reveng'd his knavish wrong. 

rtf^l, by rtears, 16S2. 

J FLASK OF ARROWS. Apparently 
a set of them. 

Her rattling quiver at her shoulders hung, 
Therein Sinasx ofarroycs featherd welL 

Ftdrf. ToMSO, xi, 28. 

FLAT-CAP. A term of ridicule for a 
citizen. In Henry the Eighth's time 
flat round caps were the * highest 
fashion ; but, aa usual, when their 
date was out, they became ridiculous. 
Citizens of London continued to wear 
them, long after they were generally 
disused, and were often satirised for it. 

Come, sirrah, you 4ai-«a0, where be those whites ! 

floii«/irA..O.PL,iii,S0*. 

This the citizen resents, aa a great 
insult. 

Make their loose comments upon eWry word. 
Gesture, or look I use ; mock me all over 
From my flat-cap, unto my ahiniug shoes: 

B. Jons. Every Man in S., ii. 1- 
Trade? to the city, child, 
A flat-cap win become thee. 

B. and Fl. Eon. Man's FM., V, iilt. 
Wealthy /a/-«aiM. that pay for thdr pleasure the b<!st 
uf any men in Europe. Marstan*s IhUck ConrL, ii, J. 
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See the notes on the first passage ; 
also Stowe*8 Survey of London, p. 
545, ed. 1603. 

In the second part of the Honest 
Whore, is a ludicrous oration, to prove 
that tiflat round cap is fittest for a 
citizen, and extolling it highly. Among 
the rest, it is said, 

FUU-caps as proper are to city gowna, 

A.B to annoar helmets, or to kings their crowns. 

. In another place, 

The city cap is round, the scholar's square. 
To shew that goyemment and learning are 
The perfect'st limbs i' th' body of a sUte. 

See O. PL, iii, 390, et seq. 
FLATIVB. Windy, or rather causing 
wind. We now shy Jiatulent. 

Eat not too many of those apples, they be rctyflative. 

lAngva, O. PL, v, 335. 

No other instance has been produced. 
FLAILING. Flat; applying the broad- 
est side to the object. Shakespeare 
\i2Aflatlong, Temp,, ii, 1. 

Kogero never foyn'd, and seldom strake 
livLlflatling, Earr. Ariost., xxxri, 56. 

Fell to the ground, and ]bj flatUna there a great 
while. Nortl's Plut., p. 893. 

Spenser has it somewhere, but I have 
not marked the passage. 

tBut lum the woorthy stounded with a blow, 
Kfiatling blow that on his beaver glancat. 

HeyiMod's Tnria BriUaiica, 1609. 

tFLAT. Apparently, contradictions. 

He thon^t with banding brave to keepe the coyle, 
Or else wiitLfiaits and facings mee to foyle. 

Mirour/or Magutratea, 1587. 

fFLATUOUS. Windy. 

Therefore, saith Galen, there most of neoessIHe be a 
place voids in the middest, which barroweth either 
someyCs/Koitf, moist, or tempered, or mixed substance 
from the parts. BarrouglCs Method ofPhyriek, 1634 

Having now finished (I will not say perfected) my 
little work of this great king, without prqudice to his 



|>er8on, or envy to his dignity, not having (for filthy 
lucre nke) any man in admiraMon, and willing 
less than the least in the %ime» flatitout opinion. 



miration, and willing to be 
\me»flatw>ut opinion. 
fTibon's lAfi ofK. James I. 



AflneU peticoate: a summer 
Novunclator. 



fFLAVEL. 

Un cotillon d'est6. 
garment. 

FLAUNTS. Fineries, gay attire that 
girls y^atin^ in. 

Or how 
Should I, in these my borrow'd)fauiifo, behold 
The sternness of his presence ? Winter't 2*., iv, 8. 

A FLAW. A sudden gust of violent 
wind. "It was the opinion,'* says 
Warburton, "of some philosophers, 
that the vapours being congeal'd in 
the air by cold (which is the most 
intense in the morning), and being 
afterwards rarefied and let loose by 
the warmth of the sun, occasion those 
sudden and impetuous gusts of wind, 



which were called flaws.** Thus he 
comments on the following passage : 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
Am flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

3 Hen. IF, iv, 4. 
And tliis fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head. 
Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams. 
Do calm the fury of this mad-bred Aiip. 

3J?m. n;iii, 1. 
What fawSt and whirles of weather. 
Or rather storms, have been aloft ^ese threto days. 

B. ^ Fl. FUgrin^ iii, 6. 
Like a red mom, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field, 
8orrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gust, and fouljCawi to herdsmen and to herds. 

Sh. Venus /- Adonis, SuppL, i, 486. 

It appears that, in the Cornish dialect, 
a flaw signifies primitively a cut. 
Pohoheles Cornish Focab, But it is 
also there used in a secondary sense, 
for those sudden or cutting gusts of 
wind : 

p. Are they not frequently ezpoaed. however im 
Cornwall] to what they call^laiM of wind? T. Yet, 
and they sometimes prove not only very boisterous* 
but very fatal in their consequences. P. nom whence 
are those casual winds called/aio« .' T. In the Cornish 
vocabulary that term siKuifles to cut. 

Theopk. Botanista, on CornwUl, p. 5. 

He proceeds to derive the word from 
the Greek ; but ^Xaw in Greek means 
not to cut, but to crush or break. It 
is usually derived from flo. Milton 
uses it in this sense more than once. 
See Todd. 

In the following passage flawes is 
unintelligible : 

A gentlewoman of mine. 
Who. felling in the flawes of her own youth. 
Hath bUster'd her report. Meas, far Meas^ ii, 8. 

Warburton proposed flamesy which 
has since been adopted, being found 
to be confirmed by sir W. Davenant, 
and suiting the sense so exactly, 
blister* d especially. The inversion of 
the letter m seems to have produced 
the error. Dr. Johnson rather petu- 
lantly rejected the emendation ; pro- 
bably because it came from Warburton. 
A FLA WN. A custard ; from the French, 
flan. See Menage, in that word ; and 
Du Cange in flato Kadflanto. Cot- 
grave renders the French flans, by 
flawnes. See him in Voc. 

With green cheese, clouted cream, with flawns and 

custards stor'd. 
Whig, cyder, and with whey, 1 domineer a lord. 

Drayt. Nymphal., 6, p. 1496. 

Kersey defines it, *' A kind of dainty, 
made of fine flour, eggs, and butter ;" 
which is not exactly a custard, though 
approaching to it. 
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fFLEA-BITE. A trifling damage. 

If they doe loie by pintei, tempetta, roeki, 
- ■ * Ittiyi 



Tis but a /Mli/< to their wealthy ttockes ; 

WhUstth 

Watches i 



Whilst the poore cutpune dav and nicbt doth toUe^ 
and intfdes, and doth himaelfe turmoUe. 



Ikyhr's Workes, 1680. 

fFLEA-POWDBR. A remedy against 
fleas, which appears to have been 
popular in the seventeenth centnry. 

Since Soo^ipn foand out YuMjUm-powdert 
Ad excellent med'cine being ua'd aright 
Tb put thoM negro back-bitcra to flight 

PoM-AoHn^ieW. 

FLEAK. A small lock, thread, or twist. 
Johnson^ who cites More against 
Atheism for it. We find it also used 
as a term of reproach from one woman 
to another; in which case, it seems 
that it can only mean, <' little insig- 
nificant thing." Apparently the same 
aBjkiAe, or nearly so. 

Fie upon met tia well known I am the mother 
or children, »atrvffUakl tis not for nought 
You boil eggi in your gmd. 

n«irito,0. PL, 1111,460. 

Mr. Steevens, in a note, says Kfleak 
of bacon means h flitch ; so it may, 
but « hat is that to the purpose ? The 
word is found also in the sense of a 
hurdle, or grate ; but that is equally 
remote. 
To FLECK. To spot. Oerman, Gothic, 
and Danish. 

And feckei darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels. 

Itom. 4r Jitl.t ii, S. 
We'll/wib ODT white steeds in four Christian blood. 

Ftmr Pftntiees, 0. PI, vi, 6S8. 
And full of gergon as is &Jleete» pye. 

Tke Ordinary, 6. PL, z. 8S6. 

That is, " full of chattering as a spotted 
moff'pie. 

All jag'd and frounst, with dtrers colours deckt. 
They sweare, and curse, and drink till they heflecH. 

Mirror for MagiH., p. 292. 

Fleckt sometimes meant drunk : 

Tiiey sweare, and curse, and drinke till they Xi^fieekt. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 2W. 

FLEDGE, adj. for fledged, part. Fur- 
nished with feathers. 

And Shylock. for his part, knew that the bird was 
fieigti and then it is tne complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. Merck, of Fen., Hi, 1. 

Whose downy plumes, with happy ai^;nrre, * 
Presage betimea what thejledge soul will be. 

rroenu to FocU*s Famau. 
There are likewise on either side of him discovered 
two great bunchea so big as a large footeball, and (as 
some thinke) will in time grow to wings : but God, I 
hope, will that he shall be desbnyed before he grow 
wo fledge. Disc, qf Serpeiitt, Hark Miee., iii, p. 111. 

To FLEDGE, v. To become fledged, 
to acquire feathers. Sometimes writ- 
ten /fu/^e. 

In Westminster, the Strand, Holbom, and the chief 
placet of resort about London, doe they erery day 



build their nrats, erery honre flidat, and, in 
time especially, flutter they abroadin flodca. ^^ 

B, Oroeiu, HarL Jfiw., viii, S8S. 

Td fleer. To look with scorn and 
sly impertinence ; much the same as 
to sneer. It is no longer in Gommon 
use. 

Tush, tush, man ; nerer /Ifsr and Jest at bc^ 

I speak not like a dotard nor a fool. 

Mmdk^do,T,l, 

Ton speak to Gaaea; and to ivdi a man 

That is naiUeritu tell-tale. JuL Cer^ i. 3. 

t A crafty fellow I reare, he ia so fiUI of eourteaie, and 
some oousoning companion, he hath such n Jteartna 
countenance. !%« Man in the Moome, 1609. 

A FLEER, «., made from the above. 
A sneer, a contemptuous look. 

Do but encare yourself. 
And mark the)lMrr. the gtbes, and notable seoma 
That dwdl in er'xy region of his face. OtkalL, ir, 1. 

FLEET. A small stream. Saxon. Fleet 
of ships, float, &c., are from the same 
origin. 

Together wore we neta f entrqi tlie fiah. 
In flonda and sedgy jImIo. 

^^ Mattkawet^tJmmta,C. 

■In which lane aiandeth the Fleeto, a pnaoB-bonse, ao 
called of tiie/awt, or water, running by it. 

StowftLond.^ p. S17. 

To FLEET. To float. Saxon. 

Our serer'd nary too 
Hare knit again, andifar/, thicat'ning moat aen-Kke. 

Jnt. S- CL, iii, 11. 
At length breakea down in nine, and haile, aivl sleety 
First from one coaat, *UU nought thereof be drie ; 
And then anothor *tfll that likewise Jf«r/. 

Spene. F. Q., IT, ix, SS. 
This isle ahall/Mt upon the ocean. 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 

JRIw.ii;0.Fl.,u,S96. 

Used as a verb active, for to cause to 
float : 

They sav many young gentlemoi flock to him every 
dav, BMkdflfet the time careleaaly, aa they did in the 
golden world . M foa like t/, i, 1 . 

fFLEETEN-FACE. What we now call 
a whey- face. To fleet is to skim milk. 

Yon know where yon are, jmifleeta»faee. B. ^ FU 

fTo FLESH. To excite. 

And when he falls the hunt^s gladd. 
The hounds 9itfluk% and few are swUL 

OUkaUad, 

FLESH AND FELL. Muscle and skin. 
See Fell. 

FLESHMENT. Pride, encouraged by 
a successful attempt ; being fleshed 
with, or havine tasted success. 

And, in the fieskment of this dread exploit 
Drew on me here again. Lmr, ii, S. 

See to fleshy in I Hen. IV, y, 4. 
FLETCHER. An arrow-maker. Flichier^ 
¥r., from flSche, an arrow. 

Her mind runs sure upon e^fietcker, or a howyer: 
however, 1*11 inform against both ; the fletcker for 
taking whole money for pieced arrows; the bowyer 
for homing the headmen of his parish, and taking 
money for his paina. Maick ai Mutn^ O. PL, t^ S78. 

N.B. The extremities of bows were 
generally finished vith horn. 
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It it unteenilie for the painter to feather a »haft, or 
for ihe Jleteher to handle the penciL 

Suffhues, Bpitt. Jkiie., A. 3 b, 



Horeorer, both ^tfitteher in makingeTonr shaft, and 

needi 

Aichttm, TomplLf p. 177. 



▼on in noekinee your shaft, mnst take heede that two 
feathen equally mnne on iht bow. 



FLEWD. Having large hangiDg chaps, 
which, in a hound, were called Jiewi, 

My honnda are bred ont of the Spartan kind, 
SoJUw% 80 sanded, and their hods are hni^ 
With ears that sweep away the momiDg dew. 

The one of them call'd JoUy>boy, a grate 
And large-fit^ d honnd. 

Artknr Golding'i Orid, b. ill, p. 88. 

tFLEW-NET. "A float-net, /w-n^^ 
reteniculam." Withals* Dietionarie, 
ed. 1608. p. 125. 

FLIBBEROIBBE. Used by Latimer 
for a sycophant. 

And when these flatterers and JUbktrffiibM another 
day shall come and claw you by the back, your grace 
may answer them thus. Sermons, fd. 89. 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET. The name of a 
fiend, mentioned by Shakespeare; 
and, though so grotesque, not invented 
by him, but by those who wished to 
impose upon their hearers the belief 
of his actual existence ; this, and most 
of the fiends mentioned by Edgar in 
Lear, being to be found in bishop 
Harsenet's book, cited below, among 
those which some Jesuits, about the 
time of the Spanish invasion, pre- 
tended to cast out, for the sake of 
making converts. The principal scene 
of this farce was laid in the family of 
Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Roman 
Catholic ; and Dr. Harsenet, by order 
of the privy council, wrote and pub- 
lished a full account of the detection 
of it. 

This is the fonl Ren^, Flibbertiffibbet ; he begins at 
curfew, and walks till the first cock. L$ar, iii, 4. 

See also act iv, 1 . 

Frateretto, Fliherdiffihet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, 
were four derils of the round or moriee : these four 
had forty aasistauts under them, as themselves do 
oonfesse. Hartenet, Decl. of Popish Impostures. 

Thou FMerffibet, FJeberaihel, thou wretch ! 
Wot'st thou whereto last part of that word doth 
stretch ? Hejfwood, in ku Sixte Hundred of Spiff. 

To FLICKER. To flutter. 

Certain little birds only were heard to warble out 
their sweet notes, and to flicker up and downe the 
greene trees of the gardens. North's Plut., p. 834. 
But there's another in the wind, some castref 
That hovers over her and dares licr daiW, 
Some fliekerinff slave. B. <^ Fi. Pilgrim, \, 1. 

With gaudy ^uuxtMfiiekering in the air. 

Fwmus Troes, 0. PI., yii, 471. 

It seems, in the next instance, to mean 
sparkling or flaming ; but the speech 
is intentionally bombastical': 



Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant ftre 
Oafiick'ring Phcebus' front. Lear, ii, 9. 

Metaphorically applied to other mo- 
tions. Dryden used the word. 

^Pot. Alas! I am not taijJUekering thing: 

I cannot boast of that flieht-fitding gift 

You men call beauty. Carhorigkt's Ordinary, 1651. 

FLICKER-MOUSE, or FLITTER- 
MOUSE; that is, fluttering mouse. 
A bat. 

Once a bat. and ever a bat I a rere mouse. 

And bird o' twilight: be has broken thrice. 

• • • • • 

Come, I will see iht JUcker^mouse, my fly. 

B Jons. New Inn, m,l. 

The above sentences are at some dis- 
stance from each other, but they are 
spoken of the same person. The 
same author vAe^JUtter-mouae also : 

And fpAAjflitter-miee, with leather wings. 

SaaSkepk.,u,B. 

FLIGGE. Apparently for fledged. 
[This is no doubt the correct mean- 
ing.] 

Kill bad chickins in the tread, 
P^gge, they hardly can be catch'd, 

B. SoutkuteU's Poems, 1st ed., p. 61. 
tWhy do the eagles drive away their yoong ones 
before they be feathered or iUgge t 

BueetakU Dem mmae s and PleasaaU Questions^ 
1596, p. 48. 

fFLIGQER. To sneer. 

Then Nature has with beauty, more with soome, 
That they mnatftigger, scoffe, deride, and jeere, 
Appoynt their servants certaine houres t' appeaie. 

Historie ofJlHuo and Bellama, 16C8. 

fFLIGHT. Swift in transit. 

So flight is melancholic to darke disgrace. 
And deadly drowsie to a bright good monow f 

Copl€v*s F^/or Fortmne, 1696, p. 11. 

A FLIGHT. A kind of arrow, formed 
for very long shots, well feathered, 
light, and flying straight. 

O yes, here be ail sorts Jf»^A/«, rovers, and butt-shafts ; 
but I can wound with a brandish, and never draw 
bow for the matter. B. Jons. Cuntkia's Bee., v, 10. 
Thus would he speake: I would at twelvescore piicka 
Have shot all day an arrow of a pound. 
Have shot thefltgkt foil fortie score and sixe. 

Harringt. Bpigr^ U, 78. 

Also the sport of shooting with such 
arrows : 

He set up his bills here in Messina, and challen'red 
Cupid at uicfligkt. Muck Ado, i, 1. 

Ajfliffht, OT Jlight'shoty was frequently 
spoken of as a measure of distance : 

Heart of chance I 
To throw me now, within hfliakt o' the town. 

rorkskire Trag., sc. 8 ; 8h. SuppL, ii, 665. 

The distance of Viflight'^hot is stated 
by Leland, in his Itinerary, to be about 
equal to the breadth of the Thames 
above London Bridge : 

The passage into it at fuT se is a jUiC'Skot ora, ai 
much as the Tamise is above the bridge. 

Vol. iy, p. 44. 

The Jliffhi arrow, in the Latin of the 
[ midole ages, was called flecta^ and 
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was a fleet arrow, initb narrow 
feathers. See Blount's Tenures; or 
the republication of them, entitled, 
Fragmenta Antiquitatis, where it is 
said that "Ralph le Fletcher held 
land of the king, by the service of 
paying viginti flecttu (twenty flighti) 
yearly at the exchequer." p. 110. 
tFLIGHT-HEAD. A wild-headed per- 
son. 

Some iiinirreetioB batb been in Wanrickibire, and 



begun the Tery nme day that the plot should have 

■ ' " " -XetuU thiokinff to 
do wonders. - - - ^^^^^^^^ 



been executed ; wnie Popish Jti^ht- 



fFLIGHT-WINGS. Appears to mean 
wings which take first one way and 
then another. 

This man, a certain twofold fortone (aa the ports ftune) 
carryins with her fiigkt-imnas, shewed unto the world 
one whue a bountiftdl benefactor and advauncer of his 
fkiends to neat fortunes, oUierwfailes againe a vcn- 
gible wayt>Iayer. 

noUatuTi Ammitrnta MMrceUinnt^ 1809. 

FLIM-FLAM ; a reduplication of flam^ 
meaning the same. An imposition, 
a lie. This word was not originally 
in Johnson, but has been introduced 
byTod^l. 

This is a prettv /lim-fUm. B.^FL LittU Fr. Z., act ii. 
These are no pi m- flam stories. 

OuWs liabelau, ProL to B. U, Tol. ii, p. ir. 

In his Catalogue of Imaginary Books, 
he introduces also '* the flimflanu of 
the law." Ibid.^ yol. ii, p. 50. 

Afflrmine things which babies would scarce beleere ; 
and all tne magpies in aoountrie would hardly vouoh- 
iafe to chatter such foolish /iii»-)Ia»u ns thev do. 

Hatp. of Inc. Foolet, p. 8. 

An ingenious and amusing modern 
book was entitled Flim-flams; but 
the author seems to mean by it. 
Satires. He coins also the verb to 
flim-flam, for to satirise. See Brit. 
Crit., yol. xxyii, p. 207. 

tThey with a courtly tricke, or a>fiM-)fam, 
Do nod at me, whilst I the noddy am. 

Tttvlor*» Worket, 1630. 
f And sit with patience an hour by the heels 
Td learn the non-sence of the constables. 
Such jig-like flim-flams being got to make 



The rabble Uugh and nut-cracking forsake. 

RandoTfVt Poems, 1643. 
iThey took their leaves of the Palatine, telling him a 
hundred stories and fiim-flams of their veneration for 
his person, and their reauness to serve his interests. 

TkePa^an Prince, 1690. 
tl wil not be troubled, colonel, with his meanings, it 
he do not marry her this very evening (for I'le ha' 
none of )aM flim-flams and his may-be's. 

Cowley's Cutter <^ CqUwum Street, 166S. 

-fFLIMMERS. Seems in the following 
passage to mean common people. 

But ruraIlyfi'MM«r« and other of our sort, 
Unto thy lodging or court when they resort. 

Barclay's Eclogwes, 1570. 



A FLING, 8. A slight, trifling matter ; 
in the following proverb : 

Kngland were but a fling , 
Save for the crooked stick, and the gray goose wing. 

That is, England would be of no con- 
sequence, were it not for the bow and 
arrow* So explained by Fuller, in 
Barkshire, p. 85, 4to ed. 
tr© FLING. To kick. 

JL.flingn»g or kicking bone. Kofmtnclattfr. 

fFLIPFlT. A wanton woman. 

How now my wtMtoaflipfntt ? 

Where are thy ging of sweetnes? this is metUe 

To ooyne young Cupids in. 

A. WUso»*s lucomstamt Lady. 

A FLIRT-GILL. An arbitrary trans- 
position of the compounded word gill- 
jUrtt that is, a flirting-gill, a woman 
of light behaviour. See Gill- flirt. 

Scurvy knave t I am none of ^oafRrt-giUs 

horn, and Jul., ii, 4. 
Yon heard him take me up like a fUrt-fiU. 

B.jrFL Kn. o/B. PestU^ iv, 1. 

Where, the last editor tells us, the 
second quarto reads gill-flirts. In 
another place we have it more at 
length. 

&0U took'st me up at every word I spoke 
As I had been a maukin, Kflwt-gilUati. 

CkoHces, iii, 1. 

The gillyflower, from the resemblance 
of its name to the word gill flirt, was 
considered as an emblem of falsehood. 
Shakespeare says, "some call them 
nature's bastards." Winter^s T., iv, 3. 
See the note there. More anciently 
they were called gillofers (see Lang- 
ham, Gard. of Health, p. 281), and 
are oddly enough, though very truly, 
derived from caryophyllum ; for from 
that word is formed giro/Ue, Fr. 
Whence gillofer, and, lastly, gilly^ 
flower. Dr. Johnson hesitates be- 
tween that etymology and the popular 
deduction of the word from July* 
flower, which in truth deserves no 
attention. Gillyflower meant origin- 
ally a pink. 
flh FLISK. To skip. Perhaps the 
same as FisK. 

Were fannes, and flappes of feathers fond. 
To flit away ikeflistiny flies. 

Gossan's Pleatant Qnifpes, 1696. 

To FLIT, To fly or fleet away. 

For on a sandie hill, that still did fitt 
And fall away, it mounted was fuU hie. 

Sprns.F. Q, I, iv, 5. 
Alas, that cannot be, for he iBiUt 
Out of this camp, withoutcu stay or pause. 

Fairfax, SVttso^ ▼ 56. 

fFLITCHIN. A flitch of bacon. 
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Fowex flitchins of bacon in the cbimney. 

MS. Inventory of Goods, 1658. 

PLITTER-MOUSE. See Flickee- 

MOUSE. 

FLIX. The flax, a well-known dis- 
order. 

What with the burning feaver, and the/uv, 
Of aixtie men there scant returned aixe. 

Harrinal. Jriosto, xxxiii, IS. 
The father of Fubliiu lay sick of a fever and of 
a bloody )fur. 

Acts, xxviii, 8, in the aathoriaed version. 

The change to flux was tacitly made, 
like many others of the same kind, 
early in the last century. 
See Gruhb's famous ballad of Honi 
soit qui mal y pense, for the situation 
to which St. George reduced the 
dragon. 
-fTo FLOCK. To crowd. 

Though in the morning I began to goe, 

Good fellowes trooping, jZociri me so. 

That make what haste I oould, the snnne was set, 

E're from the gates of London I could get. 

l^itflor** Wories, 1600. 

fFLOCKLINGS. Sheep. 

But she takes not so much for curing of a tiionaand 
mortal people, as I have spent in turpentine and tarre 
to keep mjfiockUngs cleanlv in a spring-time. 

Brom^» Qti«m and OmcubiMt 1659. 

fFLOCKS. Sediment. 

Not to leave vaaafloekes in the bottome of the cup. 

Neak, Pierce Penilesse. 1693. 

FLORENTINE. A kind of made dish, 
for which there are three curious 
receipts in May's Accomplished Cook, 
pp. 259, 260, and 261. Coles says, 
"Florentine, a made dish, torta ;" but 
in the other part of his dictionary he 
renders torta, "a cracknell." One 
author says that custards were called 
Florentines ; but he is not supported 
by others. 

I went to llorence, ftom whence we have the art of 
making custards, which are therefore called Floren- 
tines. Wit's Interpreter, p. 28. 
If stealing custards, tarts, and Florentines, 
By some ute statute be created treason. 

B. jf- Fl. Woman Hater, v, 1. 

The last editor, Mr. Weber, says it is 
*' a kind of pie, differing from a pasty, 
in having no crust beneath the meat. 
A veal Florentine is a dish well known 
in ancient Scottish cookery." Dr. 
Jamieson confirms this, describing it 
thus : " a kind of pie ; properly meat 
baked in a plate, with a coyer of 
paste." May's Florentines are made 
with or without paste. 
[The following receipts are given for 
making Florentines.] 

tHow to make a Florentine.— Itka the kidney of a loyn 
of veal, or the wing of a capon, or the leg of a rabbet, 



mince any of these small, with the kidney of a loyn of 
mutton, if it be not fat enough, then season it with 
cloves, mace, nutmegs, and sugar, cream, currans, 
eggs, and rose-water, mingle these four together and 
put them into a dish between two sheets of paste, 
then close it, and cut the paste round by the bnm of 
the dish, then cut it round about like virginal keys, 
then turn up one, and let the other lie. 

A True 6entlewman*s Ddigkt, 1676, p. 98. 
tTo make a Fhrendine, or dish without paste, or on 
paste. — ^Take a leg of mutton or veal, shave it into thin 
slices, and mingle it with some sweet herbs, as sweet 
marjoram, thyme, savory, parsley, and rosemary, being 
minced very small, a dove of garUck, some beaten 
nutmeg, pepper, a minced onion, some grated mancbet, 
and three or four yoUcs of raw eggs, mix all together, 
with a little salt, some thin slices of interlarded oacon, 
and some oister-liquor, lay the meat round the dish on 
a sheet of paste, or in the dish without paste, bake it, 
and being oaked, stick bay leaves round the dish. 

Queen's Royal Cookery, 1713. 

FLORENTIUS. A knight, whose story 
is related in the first book of Gower*8 
Confessio Amantis. He bound him- 
self to marry a deformed hag, pro- 
vided she taught him the solution of 
a riddle, on which his life depended. 
She is described as being 

The lothest wight 
That ever man cast on his eye. 

And under that description is alluded 
to by Shakespeare : 

Be she as foul as was FlorenHus* love 

Tarn. Shr., i, 2. 

fFLOURISH. The condition of flour- 
ishing. 

Present Borne may be said to be but the monument of 
Borne pass'd, when she was in that flourish that saint 
Austin desired to see her in ; she who tam'd the world, 
tam'd her self at last, and falling under her own 
weight, fell to be a prey to Time. 

HoweWs FamUar Letters. 16&0. 

FLOTE. Sea or waves. Saxon. The 
same as fleet. [Explained a wave by 
Minsheu. It is the Fr. Jht, from 
Jiuctus, still used in the same sense.] 

Thev all have met again, 
A.nd are upon the Hediterranean^oto, 
Bound sadly home for Naples. Tmp., i, 2. 

fFLOUT. A water-course. 



Item they do further present one -sewer in Sootter- 

at tne ould flout shall be sufficiently diked in 

breadth ten foot in the toppe and six in tne bottom 



ings 



flrom the head thereof unto the carre. 

Inquisition in Lincolnshire, 1583. 

To FLUCB. Apparently, for to flounce, 
or plunge. Only found in these lines : 

They flirt, they yerk, they backward ^fnoff, and fling 
Ab if the devil in their heels had been. 

Lraytcn, Moonc., p. 618. 

fFLUERS. Fishing-boats from eight 
to twenty tons burthen using flue 
nets. MS. Customal of Brighton, 
1580. 

FLUITS wants explanation, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

And now they sound 
Tantara teares alarme, i\itfiuits fight, fight anew. 
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And then iwbile the Soibaim MI to groand. 
The criei and tbouta of men to tkiet reaouud. 
They fiJl, falL flie, the jf»4<#, downe, downe the dtome 
dome. Jfirr.ybrifcv., p. 1«9. 

Probably it means flutds [or fifes]. 

fVo fluiU, home-coiuven. leUen, and to buyen. 
To priaonen, to ni^t^ftumen, and to brooiue-men. 
To all estatea of forxaisnen, and fireemen. 

Tavlor's ITorka, 1680. 

fFLUMMERY. Oatmeal reduced to 
jelly. 

To make Mmmmerv that wiU thicken aanee ezeeUently, 
inatead of grated bread or flower ; take a good handful 
of beaten oat-meal, put it into a qnart of water, and 
boil it half away, then atrain it through a neve ; let it 
Btand by vou for nae, it ia mneh better than grated 
bread or flower, or in moat caaea than em. ^ 

jMpioiCM Thmaani NotMe Tktngt. 
To make JfnawMfy.— Take half a peck of wheat-bran 
that haa not been orer-mnch boalted or aifted, let it 
aoak three or four days in two ^Uona of water, then 
itiain ont the liquid part, preiaiug it hard ; boil it to 
the consumption of a third part, so that when it cools 
it wiU be like a jelly, and keep kmg. When you heat 
any of it, seaaon it with sonr, and a little roae or 
orange-flower-water, and add a little cream or milk, 
and ft will be yeiypleaiant and nourishing. 

Tk9 Way to get WtaUk, 1714. 

fFLUNDERING, T floundering. 

Report (which our modemers clepe fiundring fune) 
puu mee in momorie of a notable jest. 

JVmA» Furc0 Peniteue, IBM. 

tFLURN. To sneer. 

And for those abortiTe biitha alipp'd firom my brain 
which can carry neither worth nor weight in the scale 
of this pregnant age, ao firausht and fumish'd with 
variety of gallant piecea ana performancea of the 
choiceat of writera, give me leave to ;lMfM at them, aa 
the poor excreacenaea of nature, which rather blemish 
than adorn the structure of a well-composed body. 

Fletcheft Poems, Yref. 

fFLURT. A satirical jesture. 

And muit these nnilinff rosea entertain 

Hie bk>ws of scorn, and)f«rto of baae disdain f 

i^iuwltt's BmbUms. 

tFLURTING. Scorning? 

First, know I have here ^ejfurting feather, and have 
given the parish the start for the l<xiestock. 

PeeWt Old Witei TaU, 15»5. 

FLUSH. Ripe, full. 

llie borders maritime 
Lack bhwd to think on't ; and /tuek youth revolt. 

jlHl» and Cl^ i, 4. 
Now the time iwfltuk, 
When crouching marrow, in Uie bearer strong. 
Cries of itself, no more. Timon A., v, S. 

He took my father grossly, fail of bread, 
With all his Crimea broad blown, as flush as May. 

Haml., iii, 3. 

To FLUSH. To fly out suddenly, as a 
bird disturbed. 

So flushing from one spray unto another, 
Geta to the top, and then embolden'd flies 
Unto a heiglkt past ken of humiin eyes. 

Bro»n€, Brit. Past., I, iv, p. 88. 

It is still retained as a sporting term : 

When a woodcock I flush, or a pheasant I spring. 

Song. 

fFLUTE. A cask? 

For cherries plenty, and for coran's 
Enough for nfty, v> ore there more on's ; 
For eUes of heat^futes of canary 
That well did wash downe pasties-mary; 
For peason, chickens, sawces high. 
Pig, and Uie widdow-venson-pye. 

Lovelic^s Lueasta, 1049. 



FLUXIVE. Flowing with moisture. 

These often bath*d she in her^ftime eyea. 
And often kiss'd, and often 'gan to tear. 

A Loter's Complmut, SuppL to Sh., i, 743. 

FLY. A familiar spirit. Apparently a 
cant term with tbose who pretended 
to deal in magic, and similar impos- 
tures. Of Dapper, in the Alchemist, 
it is said that he wishes to have 

A familiar 
To rifle with at horses, and win cupa. 

The pretended necromancer. Subtle, 
afterwards says. 

If I do give him a familiar, 

Give you him all you pUy for ; never set him. 

For he will have it. 

He is answered, 

You are mistaken, doctor, 
Whv, he does ask one but fur cups and horses, 
A nfling>ljr, none of your great familiars. 

B. Jons. Jlck., act i. 

This is what is meant, when he speaks, 
in the argument to the play, of 

Casting figures, teUing fortuues» news» 
Selling of>ft«f. ^^9- 

He is instructed afterwards how to 
keep and feed his^y. See act v, sc. 2. 
Fly also is used for a parasite : 

Courtiers have jf*«r 
That buzz all news unto them. 

Massing. Firg. MarU, ii. i. 

So also Ben Jonson, who by Mosca 
means the same ; as well as his Fly^ 
in the play of the Light Heart. The 
allusion is classical. 
fFLY. Phrase. Sec preceding article. 

His name ia Curiositie, who not content with the 
studies of profite and the nractiae of commendable 
sciences, setteth his mind wbolie on astrologie, negro- 
mancie, and magicke. This divel prefers an £phime- 
rides before a Bible ; and his Ptolemey and Hali before 
Ambrose, golden Chrisoetome, or S. Augustine : pro- 
mise him a familiar, and he will take a/m •» a i<ur for 
good paiment. Lodge, Ineamate Iknls, 1596. 

f FLY-FLAP. An implement for driving 
away flies. 

jLjUe-flap wherewith to chase them away from bloving 
or meate, flabellum. 

WithaW DieHonarie, ed. 1608» p. 907. 
That you had a brow 
Hung o're your eyes hktflie-flaps. 

Brndolph's Jealous Lners, 1U6. 

tFLYING-COACHES. The machines 
in fairs by which people are carried 
round in a yertide circle. 

Mow comes Bsrtholomew-tide, a universal holiday 
time in London, if not all ox-er the bills of mortality ; 
the scholars break up for about a fortnight, because 
it is customary ; and they are very easy under the 
aflliction. The lawyers break u^ for almoat five 
months, because it is the kmg vacation. The appren- 
tices go to the fair because their masters give ihvm 
leave, and the masters go, because they tdce leave ; 
while iht ifying-eoaehes are planted in proper places, 
and like the fickle wheel of fortune, toss their mhahi- 
tants into all the varietiea of life. Mow at the top, 
and with one turn at the bottom, and then to add to 
their affliction ride backwarda, but then tlieir next 
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ton it to rifle to the top, and ride forwards. The 
lowest ebb baa the highest flood— fear not 

Poor Robin, 17S8. 

FOBEDAYS. Apparently, mysteries or 
feasts. 

Likewise Titas Livj writeth, that in the solemnization 
time of the Bacchanalian/oi^(iay« at Rome, &c. 

BabeUUi, Engl., B. iii, ch. 45. 

Ozell says upon this, ''If this be a 
Scotch word for holydays, be it so." 
The word, therefore, was sir F. Urqu- 
hart*s ; but Dr. Jamieson has it not. 
Perhaps it is from^ir ; quasi, drunken 
days. The original has only ''es 
Bacchanales." 
tFOD. 

Ab we for Sannders death hare cause in fod$ of teares 
to saQe. Paradyte oftkiyntu Devuety 1576. 

fTo FODDER. To supply with food. 

I'll tell thee plainly, snch doe entertaine mee, 
That for thj rayling baseneese will disdaiue tiiee. 
Had they tny hangry chappa ancefodtUrtdf 
Thou wooldst not title them embrodered. 

Taylor^t Wiortes, 1680. 

To FODE OUT, or FODE FORTH, 
WITH WORDS. To keep in atten- 
tion and expectation, to feed with 
words. Probably from /odan, Goth., 
the same etymology as that of to feed. 
No dictionary that I have seen acknow- 
ledges this phrase; but it is in Capell's 
School of Shakespeare, to which I 
own my obligation for the last two of 
these examples. 

In this nieane time with words hefoded out 
The worthy earle, until he saw his men, 
According as be bade them come about. 

Harrinfft, Artott., iz, 59. 

In the original : 

n traditor tn/an/o darfmroU 

FeUto gti apeOf sin che i cavalli, Sec. St. 65. 
But the king altered his minde, vxAfoded himfo&rlk 
vnthftdr* vords, the space of a year or more. 

Ikmefs ComrnnUy sign. Q 1. 
Knowe^g perfectly that there he should htt foded 
furtk with argumentes so long that he should be in a 
manner wery. . Stov^t JwnaU, Hen. VTII, p. 183. 

FOEMAN. A foe. Perhaps not alto- 
gether obsolete ; once very common. 

Desyr'd of forreine/oMim to be known. 

Spens. P. 0., I, vi, 29. 
He presents no mark to the enemy; the/orauui may 
with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 

2 Hen. IF, iii, 2. 

FOG. Rank strong grass. Used also 
in the northern counties, for latter 
grass. Ray defines it, "long grass; 
remaining in pastures till winter;" 
which agrees with Da Gauge's defini- 
tion of/offoffium. 

One with another they would lie and play, 
And in the i^fog batten all the day. 

Drayt. Moonc, p. 512. 

The thick and well gnmik/og doth matt my smoother 

slades. Drayt Pol., IS, p. 924. 



Fog-cheeses^ in Yorkshire, are such as 
are made from this latter grass, as 
eddish-cheeses, in some other counties. 
To FOG. To hunt in a servile manner ; 
whence pettifogger ; not from petit 
vogue, as Grose conjectures; which 
words, probably, were never current 
in England. A soldier says to a 
lawyer, in reproach, 

W«»r't not for us, thou swad (quoth he) 
Where wouldst ihou fog to get a fee? 
But to defend such things as thee, 

tis pi^. 
Counter-Sa0e, in Dryd. Misc., in, p. S40. 
tP. Were I not afraid of my father, I could tell him 
that which would satisfie him in this point well 
enough. 
8, "^ih, fogging koAve. Terence in English, 161*. 

fFOGGER. A cheat, a flatterer. Hence 
pettifogger, 

I shidl be exclaimed unon to be a beggerly/g^^tfr, 
greedily hunting alter heritajBfh. And moreover it 
were no reason to spoile her of that she hath. 

Terence in BngUsk, 1614. 

fFOGGY. Fat; bloated. 

She was nor dwarfe-Iike statur'd, nor too tall, 
"Sor foggy &t, nor yet consumptive leane. 

Heyvood^s Troia Britamca, 1609. 
Travelling on the way, the weather being extreanie 
hot and the horse no lesse fat and foggis with over 
much former ease, fell downe and died. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

To FOIL. To trample. Probably from 
foulery Fr. 

Whom he did all to peeces breake, Kndfoyls 
In filthy durt, and left so in the loathely soyle. 

Spent. F. q., V, xi, S3. 
But the third she beare tooke overthrew, and foiled 
under hir feete. Danefs Commines, sign. M 3. 

To FOIN. To push, in fencing. Skinner 
derives it from poindre, to prick ; 
Junius, from ^ovevw ; both very im- 
probably. It seems to be more likely 
to have arisen from fouiner, to push 
for eels with a spear ; which Menage 
says the Flemings used, having formed 
it from fouine, the harpoon or trident 
with which it was done, that word 
being itself homfusdna, Latin. 

To see thee fight, to see thee /bi», to see thee traverse, 
to see thee here, to see thee tnere. 

Merry W. W., ii, 8. 
Sir, boy, Fll whip you from your /oiiii«^ fence; 
Nay^ I am a gentleman, 1 will. Much Ado, v, 1. 
Will ht fnn, and give the mcnrtal touch ? 

Ooblins, O. PI., X, 132. 
Bogexo nwer Jbyndf and seldom strake 
But flatling. HarringL Ariost., xl, 78. 

Sheletsusfi^t; 
If we had no more wit, we might^n in earnest. 

Shirley's Imposture, iv, p. 47. 

The word was in use in Chaucer's 
time. 
J FOIN. A push of the sword or 
spear. 

First axfoines with hand speares. 

HoUngsh., p. 888. 
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Now be intends no longer to forbeare, 

Both harleth oat mfoytif with force lo maine. 

UarriHgt. Ariost., xxxri, 55. 

FOISON, or FOIZON. Plenty, parti- 
cularly of harvest. Foison, Fr., which 
Menage and others derive from ftmo. 
See D\\ Cange. 

Ally^tfoii, all abandance. Temp., ii, 1. 

As blossoming time. 
That frmn the teedncMa the bar« fallow briniia 
To teeming /oy«(/M. Meas.for i/., i, 5. 

This passage has been thought cor- 
rupt ; the word that most offends me 
in it, is seedneis, which I would 
change to seeding. Blouoming time, 
I presume, means summer; but, with- 
out more alteration, the allusion is 
incorrectly applied. 

Scotland has/oyiojw to fill up your will 

Of yoor mere own. Much., it, 8. 

As our modem editions of Shakespeare 
undertake to give a corrected ortho- 
graphy, it is foolish that this word 
should in these places be spelt with y. 

Fiftcene hundred men, and great /ui.fon of vittels. 

Hviingsh.t p. 1618. 
As the good seeds sowen in fhiitful soil 
Bring forth/oyMn when barren doth them spoil 

pHttenkauCs Art oj Poetry. 

Cartwright, whose play of the Ordi- 
nary was pubUshed in 1651, puts 
foison into the mouth ^ of Moth, the 
antiquary, as an obsolete word, which 
in Shakespeare*! time it certainly was 
not. 
FOIST. A barge, or pinnace. From 
/uste, Dutch and French. 

Yet one day in the year, for sweet *tis ▼oic'd, 

And that is when it is the lord mayor's /oi#/. 

B. Jens. Effiff., 184 ; On ike Famous Voyagty p. S87. 

These are things that will not strike their topsails to 

SL foist; and let a man of war, an Argosy, hull, and 

ery cockles. Fhilastert t, p. 165. 

That is, ''They will not yield to an 
inferior vessel, and suffer a man of 
war, in which they are, to lie inactive, 
and in base traffic.*' 
In an old poem, called The Shippe of 
Safegarde, 1569, it is used figuratively: 

Even so the will and fansie vayne of man, 
Rennling not the hnsard of him selfe, 

Kor taking heede his fleshly /oy«/ to guide. 
Full fraught with sin and care of worldly pelfe, 

Makes no account of weather, winde, or tide. 
Commandment was given to the haberdashers, of which 
craft the maior was, that they should prepare a barge 
for the bachelors, with a master, and ayby«/0, garnished 
with banners, like as they use when the maior is 

Presented at Westror. ffich. Prog. ofBliz.^ I, p. 1. 
It fortuned that the other fregate of Moores, that 
had founde and taken I'ineo, met with this other 
foistSt ox galleie, wherein llacuma «'as. 

Bieke, Farew. to Milituris Profession, 1S81. 

See Galleyfoist. 

Foist meant also a sharper, and is. 



perhsps, derived from to foist , in tbe 
sense of to thrust in improperly, which 
is said to be from fausser, French. 

Prate agaii^ aa you like this, ron whoreson ,/bu/, joa. 
lou'U contrail the point, your 

B. Jons. JSrery Man in kis Hnwujmn iv*. 7. 
This brave fellow is no Better than ^ foist. Fvist ! 
what is that ? A diver wit h two fingers ; a pickpocket ; 
all his train stody the figging law, Uiat's to say catting 
of purses and/uu/M^. I^anng Girl, O. PI., ri, 1 1;}. 

There is enough about foysts in R. 
Greene's Theeves falling out, &c., 
Hari. Misc., viii, p. 382, &c. 
Thus al so /ow^fr; 

When racing //tj/^'rj fit for Tibume fraiea. 

Are food-sick faint, or heart-sick run their waies. 

Mirror for Ma^i^ 4SS. 
tWhich branded him with names of infamie, 
Fogst, aple-squire, and pander base. 

Tke Neve Metamorpkosis, i, 17. 1600, MS. 

To FOIST. To cheat. From the above. 

Thou cogging, 
B»»e,foys(img hiw^er, that dost set 
Thy mind on nothing, but to get 
Thy living, fay thy damned pet> 

tifoggini^. 
Drgd. Misc., ifmo. lii, SS9. 

FOISTINGHOUND, or CUR. A small 
dog, of the lap-dog kind. A stinking 
hound. 

And alledging urgent excuses for mv stay behind, part 
with her as pasaionately as she would from hafbisting- 
kaund. Eastw. Hoe, 0. PL. iv. 239. 

As for shepherds' dogs,/outiitj curs, and such whom 
some fond ladies make their daily, nay nightly com- 
panions too, I shall pass over, being neither worthy 
to be inserted in this subject, nor agreeable thovto. 

Oentl. Becreat., p. Si, 8ro. 

Though it be a privilege of the lady 
Brach, *'to stand by the fire, and 
stink" (Lear, i, 4), and to foist some- 
times bears a kindred sense, it is not 
quite clear that this name is so derived ; 
yet it is probable enough, aa given 
in contempt. Coles, indeed, decides 
it ; having " A fysting (t. «., foisting) 
cur, catellus graveolens" Diet, See 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE. Passion; fury. (Fr.) The 
term occurs in the Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, 1644. 

In FOLIO. In abundance, in a great 
style. 

The flint, tbe stake, the stone infMo flew. 
Anger makes all things weapons when *tis heat. 

FOLIOT, from the Italian, Folletto,' or 
the French, Follet, An imaginary 
demon, supposed to be harmless. 

Another sort of these there are, which freqaentforlorn 
houses, which the Italians call Foiiots, [but N. B.tl)ey 
have nothins nearer than FbUetlo'] moat part in- 
noxious, Cardan holds ; they will make strange noyses 
in the night, howle sometimes pittifully, and then 



laugh again, cause great flame and suddoi b'ghts, 

"* ng stones, rattle diains, shave men, open doores 

dshut them, fling down platters, stooles, chests 
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Bometimefl appeare tn likeness of hares, crowes, black 
do]^ &c. BurtuHy Anat. ofMeUmch., p. 48, ubi pluia. 

FOLK-MOTfi. An assembly of people ; 
mote; a meeting, yb/A*, people. Sax. 

To which folk-mote they all with one consent^ 
Sith each of them bis lady had him by. 

Sptiu. F. Q., lY, 6. 

tFOME. Scum. 

Fbme that oommeth of lead tiled, being in oobnr like 
gold. NomencUUor. 

fFOMERILL. A turret on the roof of 
a hall or kitchen ; another name 
for ft louver. 

The lovir oT/omeriU, famarium et inftmubnlnm. 

WithaW Dietionarie, ed. 1608, p. 166. 

FON. A fool ; or fond, in the northern 
dialect. Used by Spenser, in imita- 
tion of Chaucer, though obsolete in 
his time. 

Thou art a IW of tliy love to host, 
AU that is lent to love will be lost. 

Spens. Sk. jr., Feb., 69. 

FOND. Foolish; from /on, quasi 
fanned, which may be found in 
Wicliffe. Fond, therefore, in the 
modem sense of tender, evidently 
implied, in its origin, a doting or 
extravagant degree of affection. 

Tbon/cm J mad woman, 
Wilt thoa ooneeal this dark conspiracy P 

BmI. lit ▼> S. 
Tdl these sad women 
'RAfmd to waQ inevitable strokes. 
As 'tis to laoffh at them. Cor., iv, 1. 

To starve in toll bams were/bfu( modesty. 

Honat jr.. Part S, 0, PL, ill, 409. 
He that is yoong thinketh the olde roan fmii and 
the olde knoweth the young man to be a foole. 

Bupk. and his Bng., p. 9. 

fFOND-LIKE. Foolish. 

But streight anon mine nnde and he feD on other 




fFONDLING. A term of endearment. 

Fondling, she said, why striv'st thou to be gonf 
Why shooldst thou so desire to be alone ? 

Beaumonet Ponu, 1640. 

Fondling was also used in the sense 
of an idiot, or fool. See under 
Aspire. 
So also, 
FONDNESS, and the other derivatives. 

Fbndnas it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, tho' they golden be. 

Sptns. Sonnet, 87. 

See Johnson's Dictionary. 
FOND, for found. A licence used in 
imitation of Chaucer. 

And many strange adventures to ht fmd. 

Spen*. F. q., m, ii, 8. 

Used also for Med, on the same 
authority. See Junius on * these 
words. 

For in the sea to drowne henelfe tht fmd, 
Bather then of the tyrant to be canght, 

md.,F. q.,Ul, Tii,9B. 



FONE, for foes. An obsolete form, 
frequently employed by Spenser ; as 

But ere he had established his throne. 

And spred his empire to the utmost shore, 
He fougnt great battetU with his salvage >W. 

F. Q., II, X, 10. 
He shook his golden mace, wherewith he dare 
Resist the force of his rebellious fane. 

Faitf. Tasso, viii, 78. 

tFOOD-FIT. Capable of feeding. 

I see not how, in those round blazing beams. 

One should imagine hay food-fit limbs ; 

Nor can I ttee how th' earth, and sea should feed 

So many stars, whose grentnes doth exceed 

So many times (if star-divines say troth) 

The greatnes of the earth and ocean both. Bn Bartaa. 

fFGODING. Provisions? 

Balpb reads a line or two, and then crys mew; 
Deemin|^ all else according to those few ; 
ThoQ mighl'st have thought and prov'd a wiser lad, 
(As Joan htrfoo^ng bought) sotn good, som bad. 

Witte ReereoHone, 1664. 

fFOODY. Food-bearing; fertile. 

Who brought them to the sable fl^t from \AA*n foody 
leas. Ckapm. II., xi, 104. 

FOOL. A personage of great celebrity 
among our ancestors, whose office in 
families is very fully exemplified in 
many of Shakespeare's plays. His 
business was to amuse by his jests, in 
uttering of which he had complete 
licence to attack whom he pleased. 
The peculiar dress and attributes of 
the fool are fuUy illustrated by the 
plate subjoined to the first part of 
Henry IV, in Johnson and Steevens's 
edit. 1778. See also Sable, &c. 
A few particulars will be sufficient on 
a subject so familiarised by perpetual 
recurrence. When Justice Overdo 
personates a fool, in the play of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, in order to spy out the 
proceedings of the place, he says he 
wishes to be taken for ''something 
between a fool and a madman.*' 
Act ii, 1 . This is literally the cha- 
racter, a fellow who, pretending folly, 
has still the audacity of a madman. 
The licence allowed to these privileged 
satirists was such, that nothing which 
they said was to be resented. " Tt> 
be generous, guiltless, and of free 
disposition," says Olivia to Malvolio, 
"is to take those things for bird- 
bolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, 
tho' he do nothing but rail.'* Tw, 
Night, i, 5. 

This licence cannot be more fully 
exemplified than by the Fool in Lear, 
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who seeros to us to carry his jests 

much too far. 

Their dress is alluded to here : 

Or to Bee a fellow 
In a loQK moUey coat, guarded with yellow. 

Frologyt to K. Hnt. VITl. 

And hy Jaques, in As you like it, 
when he repeatB that motley's the 
only wear, &c. 

In the earliest attempts at dramatic 
exhihitions, a fool was an indispensa- 
ble ingredient; and, like the Harle- 
quin of the Italian theatre, he was 
always falling into mischief, and 
meeting the very persons he wished 
to ayoid. Thus : 

Merelv thou art death's /oo^ 
For him thou labour'st ot thy ftight to shun. . 
And yet run'ii toward him still. Meat, for if., iii, 1. 

The fool was usually a part of great 
licence and facility to the actor, who 
was allowed almost to fabricate his 
own part. See Hamlet's directions 
to restrain this abuse. The fool was 
always to be merry. 

I hold the world but as the world, Oratiano, 
A btnj^i- where every man must play his part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play iht fool. 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles cunie. 

Mer. of V.y i, 1. 

Hence the phrase of playing the fool 
seems to have arisen. 
The Lord Mayor's Fool was a dis- 
tinguished character of that class; 
and there was a curious feat which he 
was bound by his office to perform, 
in the celebration of the Lord Mayor's 
day. He was to leap, clothes and 
all, into a large bowl of custard; a 
jest so exactly suited to the taste of 
the lower classes of spectators, that it 
was not easily made stale by repe- 
tition. This is alluded to here : 

Yon have made shift to run into 't, boots and spurs 
and all, like him that leapt into the custard. 

JlVt r., ii, 6. 
He may perchance, in tail of a sheriff's dinner, 
Skip with a rime o' the table, from new nothmg, 
Ana take kit jJImain Uap into a ctutard, 
Shall make ray lady mayoress and her sistera 
Laiqsh all their hoods over their shoulders. 

B. Jons. DeviTs an As$, t, 1. 

Perhaps it is this custard which, in 
the Staple of News, is called, *' the 
custard politick, the mayor's." A. ii, 
6C. 3. See Patch, Motley, &c. 
fFOOL. A confection. Perhaps what 
we call gooseberry fool. 

Apple<tarts,/oo2>, and strong cheese to keep down 
The steaming vapours from the parson's crown. 



Canary too, and daret eke also. 

Which made the tips of their ears and nosea 0ow. 

Satyr mgainst HgpoeriUt, 1689. 

fFOOL OF ALL FOOLS. A very great 
fool. 

Every man pitied Scogiin, and said, this fool will die 
under the spout ; then said the knight and every man. 
Go you. master Nevil, and fetch him away, for it is a 
foolcf all fool*. Scogin't J«$U, p. S6. 

fFOOL'S-FEVER. Folly. 

And you seeing mv pulses beat, pleasantlr judge me 
apt to fall into a /ooUs fearer ; which lest it happen 
to shake mee hereafter, 1 am minded to shake joa t,ff. 

LyUe's Eupkues and kit En^fanJ. 

FOOL-BEGG'D, adj. Absurd ; so fool- 
ish that the guardianship of it might 
well be begged. See to Beg fob a 

POOL. 

But if thou live to see like right berefl> 
Thafbol-^gg'd patience will in thee be left. 

CoM,ofS.,ii,\. I 

Qu. Should it not be "of thee," 
meaning " by thee V 
FOOL-HAPPIE. Unwittingly happy, 
fortunate rather than provident. 

And yet in doubt ne darea 
To joy at hit fool-kappie oversight. 

^. F. Q.y I, vi, 1. 

Church conjectures fool-hardy, but 
that is not so well suited to the sense 
of the context. 
fTo FOOLIFY. To make a fool of. 

That himsclfe, but one, shrunke now (which hee never 
had done before) under the burthen of so many 
necessities and troubles comming so thicke upon him : 
they being throughly taujjht liow with excessne 
flntterie to beare him np,foolified and gulled the man, 
telling him ever and anone,Tnat there was nothing in 
tiie world so adverse, &c. 

Holland's Ammianus MarceOmuSy 1609. 

FOOLS, FEAST OF. See the parti- 
culars of this ceremony, in Archseo- 
logia, XV, p. 225, &c. 

fFOOL'S-PARADISE. Deceptive good 
fortune. 

Knnwyng the fashion of you men to bee suche, as hy 
praisyng of our beantie yon thinke to bring as into a 
fooles paradyte. 

Ricks, Farew. to MititarU Prafestum, 1681. 
Not opinantes ducimur falso gaudio. He brings us 
silly ones into h fMles paradise. 

Terence in Bnglisk, 1614. 
Of trust of this arte riseth joyes nice. 
For lewde hope ib fooles parodies. 

AskmoU's Tkeat. Ckeu^ 1653. 

f FOOT. To know the length of one's 
foot, to be well acquainted with his 
character. 

Nosce teipsum -. take the length of your omme foot. 

Witkals' Dielionary, ed. 1634. p. 570. 
If you meane either to make an art or an occupation 
of love, I doubt not but you shaQ finde worke m the 
court sufficient ; but you shall not know the Ungtk of 
my foot, uotill by your cunningyonget oommendation. 

Lylie's Eupkues and Us Ent^amd. 
Jnimum alterius ex attiwu) speetai mo, Hee tbinkes 
others to be like himselfe. He judges an other mans 
minde bv his owne. He measures an other mom ^ 
foote by his oirne last. Hee considera an other mans 
meaning by hia owne intent. Terence in EmgUsk, 1614. 
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FOOT, THE, OF A SONG. The burden 
of it. Refraine, in French. 

BUy leuf, iou, ion ; whereof the flrat is the cry and 
voyce they commonly use to one another to make 
haste, or else it is Ike foot of some song of triumph. 

North'* Plut, p.n. 

This strange version is from Amyot, 
not Plutarch ; hence the absurd 
division of Eleleu, and the addition 
of an / at the end. There also he 
found the re/rain, which he has 
translated the foot. It is carious to 
see how different are Plutarch's own 
words : Etwu^vely bk rats trwoybais 
cAeXfi), ioif, lov tovs ^nporras* iv 
TO fikw airevbofTet ava<l>wy€iyy Kai 
waiutri^ovres tiu/Oaai' to bi, &C. 

Fii, Tkesei, cap. 22. I am tempted 
to add the version of Amyot, as an- 
other curiosity: '^Ele-leuf, iou, iou: 
dunt le premier est le cry et la voix 
dont usent ordiuairement ceulz qui 
s*entredounent courage Tun k Tautre, 
pour se haster, ou bien est re/rain 
d*un chant de triomphe." 
tFOOT-BACK. Singularly used here. 

Should foot-back trotting travellers intend 
To match liis travels, all were to no end. 
Let poets write their best, and trotters run. 
They u'er shall write uor run as he hath done. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

FOOT-CLOTH. A cloth protecting the 
feet ; t. e.y housings of cloth, which 
hung down on every side of a horse, 
and were used for state at some times, 
and affected merely as a mark of 
gentility at others. Mr. Bayes*s 
troops, in the Rehearsal, were usually 
dressed in /oot-cloihs, that the legs of 
the men might serve unperceived for 
the horses. 

Thou dost ride on a foot-clotk, dost thou not? Say. 
What of that P Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to 
let thy horse wear a clotik, when honester men than 
thou go in their hose and doublets. 2 Ee». Fl, iv, 7. 

It was an ornament used in peace 
only, as ill suited to any but a slow 
and pompous pace : 

Beet make their hives in soldiers' helmets, our steeds 
arc furnished with foot-eloths of eold, instead of saddles 
of steel. Jlex. and Camp., 0. PL. ii, 131. 

Tliere is one sir Bounteous Progress newly ali|;hted 
fniin Mafoot'Clotk, and his more waits at duor, as the 
fasliioii is. Mad W. my Mast., v, 849. 

It was long considered as a mark of 
great dignity and state : 

I am a gentleman, 
With as much sense of honour as the proudest 
Don that doth ride on'n foot-clot A, and can drop 
Gold to the numerous minutes or his age. 

Skirley^sBrotkers,i,l. 



But beware of supposing the beast 
itself to be called foot-cloth, as some 
would have it. Sir Bounteous is said 
to ** alight from his foot-cloth,** as 
one might say "alighted from his 
saddle." 

A guarded foot-cloth meant only a 
laced or ornamented foot-cloth : 

Ye eau make 
Unwholaome fools sleep for a guarded foot-elotk. 

B. /• Fl. Thierry, ^c, act v. 

This puzzled Mr. Seward. 

So in the Case is altered, by Ben 

Jonson : 

ril go in raj foot-clotk, I'll turn gentleman. 

Act iii, p. 858. 

In, not on, as quoted in a note on 
Rich, in, to give more colour to the 
opinion that the horse himself was so 
called. It means only, I will go in 
that state and pomp. So in the other 
passage cited for the same purpose : 

Thou shall have a physician, 
The best that gold can fetch, upon \Mfaot-clotk. 

That is, a genteel physician, who rides 
on a foot-cloth, or with a foot-cloth 
thrown over his saddle. 
Yet, notwithstanding the parade of 
the mule &nd foot-cloth, the fee of the 
physician was miserably small. Howell 
writes, in 1660, 

Nor are the fees which belong to that profession^any 
thing considerable, where doctors or nhysic use to 
attend a patient, with their mules nxkd/oot-clotks, in a 
kind of state, yet they receive but ttoo shillings for 
their fee, for all their gravity and pains. 

Farly cf Beasts, p. 73. 
Hervey rode on horseback with a foot-cloath to visit 
his patients, his man following on loot, as the fiuhion 
then was, which was very decent, now quite discon- 
tiuued. The judges rode also with Witit foot-doaihs 
to Westminsier-hall, which ended at tne death of 
sir Rob. Hyde, lord ch. justice. And £. of Shaft, 
would have revived it, but several of the judges, being 
old and ill-horsemen, would not agree to it. 

Aubrey, in Letters from Bodl. Ubr., ii, 8M. 
tif we had such horse-takers amongst us, and tliat 
surfet-swolne churles, who now ride on their foot- 
cloathes, might bo oonstrayned to carrie their flesh 
budgets from place to place on foote, the price of 
velvet and doath would fall vith their bellies. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1693. 

FOOTCLOTH-HORSB, or MULE. 
One of those animals so ornamented, 
and probably trained on purpose for 
that service; for a spirited horse 

' would not bear such an incumbrance, 
till reconciled by much use. 

Three times to-day myfbot-elotk-horte did stumble, 
And started, when he look'd upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaughter house. 

Bieh. Ill, iu, 4. 
Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand, and held my sUrrop ? 
And barehead plodded by mjfoot-clotk-mule.^ 

8 Men. VI, iv, 1. 
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Nor shall I need to tir, 
Whether mjwell-gr0»s'd, tumhMns foot-clolk-nag, 
Bt able to oat run a well-breath'd catcliuole. 

Ram Alley, O. Pi., t, 47S. 

Mr. Steevens quotes it well'ffreas'd; 
but the other is probably right. 

tFOOTING-TIME. " Wlien the child- 
bed woman gets up." DuntofC^ 
Ladies^ Dictionary » 

fFOOTMAN'S-lNN. A poor lodging. 

Thoee that depend on destiny, and not on God. may 
ehuiee look through a narrow lattirr tAfootmans inn. 
PemiiUs Parliament of Thrred-bare Poets, 1606. 
Which at the heeles so htinis his frighted ghost. 
That he at last in foot man't-inne must hoat, 
Some castle dolorous compos'd of stone. 
Like (let me see) Newrate is such a one. 

Rowlands, Kmane ofHartsMlZ, 

fFOOT-PAGB. A common messenger. 

Un messag:ier, on Ta Iut dire. A. messenger, or he 
that is alwayes ready at iiis maistcrs becke to runne 
of errands: a lackey: %foote-fa§9, NomencUUor, 

tFOOT-PASE. A mat. 

Storea, Plin. ; tegea, Colum. ; matta, Orid. ^op^, 
^(aSoc, pcsnoc. H atte. ▲ mat : a footepau of sedges. 

ffoMsnclator. 

fFOOT-POST. A letter-carrier who 
went on foot. 

He takes away the relation betwixt a lawyer and his 
client ; and makes it generally extend to the clearks 
in offices; under whose safegard hee hath his licence 
scal'd to traraile; afoot-post and hee differ in the 
discharge of their packet, and the payment ; for the 
informer is oonteot to tarry the next tearme (perhaps) 
till a judgement. Stephens's Essays and Char., 1615. 
jin9. Mr. Tridewel I w«U met Why so fast, sir? I took 
you for R fool-post. 

TW. A. foot-post! indeed your fine wit will post yon 
into another world one of these days, if it take not the 
whipping post i' th' «*ay. And why foot-^st, in your 
little witty apprehension f Broiu's Northern Lass. 

fFOOT-SOLE. 

Sole is as much to say, as be alone. 

And never Soleand arooee did hatch but one : 

Or else the name oi them may well proceede 

From the l>9m% fbot-sole, whence they all do breeder 

Which in her claw she holds untill it hatch, 

The gander fetches food, the goose doth watch. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fFOPPERY. Seems to have been equi- 
valent to a farce. 

And I am sorry to hear how other nations do mnch 
tax the English of their incivility to public ministers 
of state, and what ballads and pasouiLi, and fopperies 
and plays, were made against Gonaamar for doing his 
mnsters busines. HoveeWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 
If there be any broken intervals, which cannot be so 
well devoted to these set and wolemn fopperies, those 
are commonly gleau'd up by some other little insig- 
nificant trifles; so that the main 'of his whole life, u 
nothing else but one ooutinued scene of folly and 
impertmence. 

Country-OentUnumU Vada-Uecmn, 1699. 

fFOPPITY. A simpleton. 

Why does this MMXtfoppxtee laugh always ? 'tis such 
a ninny that she betrays her mistris, and thinks she 
does no hurt at all, no, not she. 

Cowley's Cutter of Coleman Street, 1683. 

FOR. Not inelegantly used instead of 
tinee, or because. 

Then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us. 
Play judge, and executioner all himself, 
For we do fear the law ? Cymd., iv, %. 



And heav*n defend yonr good souls, that yon Uunk 
I « ill your serious and great bos'ness acant. 
For she is with me. OfJL, i, S. 

Nor.ybr he sweU'd with ire, was she afraid. 

Faiif, Tteso. ii, 19. 
Aad^ far I know the minds 
Of youth are qit to promise, and as prose 
To repent after, 'us my advice, be. 

Alkmnatar, O. PL, vii. S4a 

Also, /or fear of: 

We'll have a bib/or spoiling of thr dooblet. 

B.i-Fl. CapiaU, iii. 5. 
Ah, how light he trends* 

/br spoiling his silk stockings 

Ram AUey, O. PL, v. 416. 
If he were too long tac the bed, they cat off his legs, 
/or catching cold. Bofk, Sag., P 1. 

flow the women are not permitted to come into thdr 
temples (yet they have secret places to look in thorow 
grates), partly /or troubling their devotions. 

Sandys' Tra»el», p. 55. 
His valour is commonly three or foore ynids long, 
fastned to a pike in the end/or flying off. 

(herbnry's Char., 1, 2. b. 

The following . passage, therefore, 
ought not to be altered : 

He^ well wrought, put him on apaee /br cooling. 

B. /• Fl. False One, iv. but h'ne. 

Where Mr. Sympson proposes and 
prefers " '/ore cooling." 
fFOR ME. A phrase for, as far as 
regards me. 

Well, I deliver yon my maids, yon may aear^ it oat 
of them by any torment /or me. 

Terence t» English, 1614. 

FOR THE HEAV'NS. Merely a cor- 
rupted orthography, instead of *' /ore 
the heav^na,** an oath. 

I have determined that here shall be a pitdit field this 
day, we mean to drink, for the heae'nt. 

Creede*s Men^ehmi, sign. B 1. 
Then boots, hat, and band ; some ten or eleven pounds 
will do it all, and suit me, 'for the heavens. 

B. Jons. Bvery Man oni ofK^ ii, 8. 

FOR, or FORE, in compounds, had 
sometimes the force of expressing a 
contradiction to the verb combined 
with it : as, to forbid, is to bid not. 
See also Forspeake, Fobthink, For- 
TEACH, &c. Sometimes it had, on 
the contrary, an intensive power, in- 
creasing the force of the word ; as, 
forlorn. In this way it is nowhere 
so arbitrarily used, as by Sackville, in 
his legend of Buckingham, where it 
may be seen joined with a multitude 
of words nowhere else united with it. 
We find there, forlet (much hinder), 
foreirking (much hating), forfaint 
(completely faint), /or«7<mrf«"V (quite 
wandering), foregald (much galJed), 
and many others, not to be met 
generally in authors of that time. 
Its use, as taken from before, is 
sufficiently known ; as to foredoom. 
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to condemn beforehand, &c. This 
prefix, in its various senses, was so 
freely employed, that I have not 
attempted to exhaast the instances of 
it, bat have given ample specimens. 
To FORAGE. To range abroad, which. 
Dr. Johnson says, is the original 
sense; but fourrage^ the French 
source of it, is formed from the low 
Latin, foderagiumy food : the sense of 
ranging, therefore, appears to be 
secondary, and is derived from the 
necessity of ranging far in foraging 
parties in quest of food. 

Fbrage^ and mn 
To meet displeasure farther firom the doors, 
Aiid grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

K. John, y, 1. 

fFORBOND. The extreme boundary. 

And 800 they thre departed thens and rode forthe as 
fnflte as ever they myjt tyl that theT cam to the 
forbond tH that mount. Morte d^ Arthur, i, 189. 

To FORCE. To regard, or care for. 

Tour oath onoe broke, you force not to forswear. 

Love's L. L., y, 9. 
For me Ifbree not argument a straw. 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

Sh. Rape o/Luer., SuppL,ToL i, p. 58S. 
Aitolfo of their presence does not force. 

Harringt. Aruut., nil, 18. 

See also xxiii, 27. 

But when he many monthes, hopeless of liis recnre, 
Uad served her, ynxo forced not what pains he did en- 
dure. Bomeue and JmI^ Snppl. to Sh., i, 281. 

In Spenser it sometimes means to 
strive : 

IbreUuf in vaine the rest to her to tell. 

F. q., V, vi, 11. 
Howbeit in the ende, perceiving those men did more 
Herceiy/tfrM to gette up the hill. 

2V(>rM*#7»/W.,p.837. 

Also, to urge in argument : 

C. Whjforee you this? Vol. Because, be. 

Cor.t iii, S. 

Also, to stuff, the same as to/arce, 
q. V. ; hence forced meat, still used 
for stuffing. 

He's not yet thorough warm,/orM him with praises. 

Tro. and Cr., ii, 8. 
To what form, but that he is, should wit larded with 
iLulice, and malice/orce^ with wit, turn him P 

lad., r, 1. 

Also, to exaggerate : 

With fables vaine my histone to fill, 
Forcing my good, excusing of my ilL 

Mirror for Magist.t p. 6S1. 

FORCE, *. The phrase "no force for 
that," is equivalent to the present one 
of "no matter for that." Easily 
deducible from the above sense of the 

verb. 

No force for thatt each shift for one, for Fhallax will 
doo so. Promos and Cast., ii, 4. 

Ho force for that; who others doth deceyve. 
Deserves himseife lyke measures to recey ve. 

Ibid^ r, i. 



The skar there still remains, 
Ao /ore*,— there let it bee ; 
There is no cloud tliat can edipse 
So bright a sunne as shee. 

Gfueoigne** Praiee of Fair Bridget, Percg*» 
Beliques, ii, 143. 
tNay, nay, no force I thou miiihtest a further stood. 

Mariage of Witt and Wiedome, p. 8S. 
f And dyde no force or the kynj^es honour, ne of his 
wele, ne of the comone wele of the londe. 

Warhoortk** Ckronide. 

fFORECLOSED. Stopped up. A law 
term. 

AJso, if anv common way or common course of water 
^it foreclosed or letted, that it may not have his course 
as it was wont, to the noyance of tbe ward, and by 
whom it is done. CaUhrop*s Reports, 167U. 

tFORE-COVBRT. Protection. 

There were cunning mechanikes also, that planted 
engines and peeces of ordnance, to batter the wals, 
such as wold as they were discLarsed make a horrible 
and deadlv noyse. And verily of undermining and 
the fabrickes fbro'copert and defence, Nerita and 
DsfHlaiphns had the char^ : but the emperour him- 
seife gave direction for skirmish, as also for saving the 
firames and engines as wel firom fire as sallies. 

Holland's Ammianns Marcellinus, 1609. 

Ih FOREDO. To undo, to destroy; 
fore, or for, with its negative power. 

This is the very ecstasy of love. 
Whose violent jftopatyforedoes itself. 

HamL, ii, 1. 
This is the very night 
That either makes me atforedoes me quite. 

Otkel, V, 1. 
To lay the blame upon her own despair 
That the fordid herself. Lear, v, 3. 

It either salves, or oyles, or herbes, or charmes, 
Lfordonne wight from cLore of deaUi migjit raise. 

Spent. F. q., \ T, 41. 
Appointed by that mightie fairie prince. 
Great Gloriane, that tyrant \joforioo. 

Ibid., y, xii. S. 
Can I excuse myselfe devoid of faut. 
Which my deare' prince and brother YoAfordcnne. 

Mirror of Magist., Porrex, p. 79. 

FOREDULLED. In this word it has iu 
intensive power; it means much dulled. 

What well of tears may serve 
To feed the streams of my fore-dulled eyes. 

Tancred and Gism., O. PI., ii, 170. 

FORE-END. Former, or prior part. 
One end out of two. 

Pay'd 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
'^^t fore-end of my time. Cyrnb., iii, 8. 

It has been found in Bacon also. See 
Todd. 
fFORE-FENCES. Bodies of soldiers 
placed in advance of the main force. 

Whiles part of the souldiors mektVti. fore-fences abroad 
in the fields, and others againe gather come warily, 
for feare of ambushments. 

AmnUanus Marcellinus, 1809. 
Therefore, within a while after, when they could find 
nothing thither brought, leaving the sea roasts, they 
went into Lycaonia, adjoyning hard unto Isauria, and 
there within their ihicke growne fastnesses nnd fore- 
fences, after the manner of those that lye in ambush for 
such as passe by, they maintained ana enriched them- 
selves with the goods as well of the provinciall inhabi- 
tants as the way-faring folke. Ibid, 

To FOREFEND. To forbid, or prevent ; 
that is, to fend off, or keep off. • 
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There's no disjanction to be made, but bv 
(Am lieMv'na/ore/imi) jmu rain. Winters T., ir, S. 
When two rex'd ooiuis joitle, they strike out Are, 
And yon, I fear me, war ; which peace/orrfmi. 

Jeromimo, P. Ist, 0. PL, iii, 89 

It 18 most commonly used in such 
phrases as ''Heaven forefend/' "God, 
or some deity, forefend ;'* but in Lear, 
▼, If/oref ended is pat for prohibited. 
fFOREFRONT. The preface ? 

Yet it shall pieaae him that toot ladiihipa namea are 
honoured in ihtforefroHt of his writings. 

C0m«M/fyM, Buajfttt IfiSS, ded. 

FOREHAND is here used for previous. 

If I hare known her, 
You'll my ahe did embrace me aa a husband, 
And so extenuate Htkt forehand sin. Muck Jdo^ iv, 1. 

FOREHAND SHAFT. An arrow par- 
ticularly formed for shooting straight 
forward; concerning which Ascham 
says, that it should be big-breasted. 
His account is, however, rather ob- 
scure : 

Agayiie the byn-brealed shafte is fVtte for hym wikicA 
ikotelk right afore him, or els the orest, bem|( weke, 
should nerer wythstande that strong ptththy lunde of 
shootynge ) thus the underhande must have a small 
breste, to go cleane awaye out of the bowe, thefare- 
kande must have a bigge breete, to here the great 
myglite of the bowe. ToxaphUue, Q S. 

He would have clam»*d i* the clout at twelve score : 
and carry'd yon a forehand shaft, a fourteen, and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a man's 
heart good to see. S Hen. IV, iii, S. 

t FORE HEAD. Presumption . 

They knew he was dead; and therefore one had the 
forhead to affirm, that himself made Terses this last 
summer, which our author wrote (and whereof we had 
coppies) ten years since. Cartwr. Poems, 1651, pref. 

FOREHEAD, HIGH. A high forehead 
was formerly accounted a great beauty, 
and a low one a proportionable defor- 
mity ; so completely has taste changed 
in this respect. 

Her eyes are grey as glass, and so are mine ; 
Aye, but her forthead^s lowt and min^s as high. 

Two 6ent.f ir, S. 
For this is handsomeness, this that draws us 
Body and bones ; Oh, what a mounted fore head. 
What eyes and lips, what every thing airant her. 

B. and Ft. Mans. Thomas, i, 1. 
Her yvorie/orAAi(<, full of bounty bmve. 

Like a broad table did itselfe dispred. 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave. 
And write the battles of his great godhead. 

Spens. F. ^., II, iii, S4. 

This is part of the description of a 
perfect ideal beauty : 

ller forehead smooth, full, poUsh'd, Mghtt and high. 
Bears in itself a graceful migesty. 

Witts Recreations, sign. V S, b. 

Thus also sir Philip Sidney describes 
the beautiful Parthenia : 

For her great gray eye, which might teeme full of her 
own beautie ; a large and exceedingly faire forehead, 
with all the rest or her face and bodie, cast in the 
mould of noblenesse, was yet so attired, &c. 

Book I, p. 59. 

A lady, jocularly setting forth her 
own beauty, enumerates, 



Tree eomnlexioB 
If it be red and white, k forehead kigk. 

B.undFl. Womian HmUr^iaa^ 1. 

Cleopatra, when full of jealousy, is 
delighted to find that her rival has a 
low forehead : 

Cleop. Her hair what oolonr f 
Mes. Brown, madam ; and herybr«*«ai< 
M km as ske would wisk it. 

Jnt.uMd CI., iii, ^—JSS^h. 

(Said ironically, for much lower.) 
The dialogue, perhaps, would be im- 
proved a little in spirit, if we might 
read it thus : 

Mess. Brown, madam. Oletf. And hafirakmd f 
Mess. As low as ske could wuk it, 

A low forehead is humorously men- 
tioned as the most striking deformity 
of apes : 

We shaB lose our tioie^ 
And aQ be tnm'd to bamaclea, or apea, 
With,/bf«AM4lt nUaimms km. Amp., ir, 1. 

tFOREHEAD-CLOTH. A bandage used 
by ladies to prevent wriukles. 

E'en like theforekead-ehtk that in the nighty 
Or when they sorrow, ladies used to wear. 

Marlow and Chapm., Musmus imfbs. 
First he brings always with him a sweet lavoar 
To win the courtier's love, and courtier's favoaz; 
Then she puts on ufore-head-doath to pleaae 
The city and the godlv folk, she says ; 
And so with ease, ana without cost or potbcr. 
They get a world of friends one way or other. 

Buckingham's Poems, 1706, p. 84. 

FOREHEND, v. To seize beforehand, 
or before escape could be made. 

Doubleth her haste for feare to heeforehenL 

Spens. F. q.. Ill, iv, 49. 

The original editions hAdfor-hent^ but 
probably with the same meaning, or 
as intensive oihent, 
fFORELAID. Waylaid. 

For he, being many times forekud by the trains of 
traitors indeed. 

HoUan^s Ammianus MareefUnus, 1009. 

FOREMAN, DR. A pretended conjuror, 
who made his dupes believe that he 
dealt with spirits, to recover lost 
spoons, &c. ; yet of such fame in his 
day, that it is said of a woman, much 
in fashion for selling cosmetics, that 
all women of spirit and fashion flocked 
to her. 

More than they ever did to oracle Fbremetn. 

B. Jons. Dee. is an Ass, ii, 8. 

Cosmetics were also a part of his 
trade, and philtres, or love-potions : 

I wotUd say, thou hadst the best philtre in the world, 
and couldst do more than madam Medea or Dr. Fore- 
man. Ibid., Silent Worn., act iv. 

He is mentioned in another passage in 
very bad company, some of whom 
were hanged, and all deserved it. See 
Dev. is an Ass, i, 2. He was a f^ck 
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too. Mr. Gifford says, be was a poor 
stupid wretch ; but it is plain that he 
was taken for a conjuror, and he was 
so, eyen by the famous astrologer 
Lilly. All the set were probably less 
fools than knaves. See Mr. G.'s note 
on the passage from the Silent Woman. 
[Foreman's Diary, published by Mr. 
Halliwell, will give the best notion of 
his history and character.] 
FORENENST. Opposite to, over against; 
fore anenai. 

The land foreneiui the Oreekish shore he held 
From Sangar's mouthy to crook'd Meander's fall. 

Fair/. Ttuso, ix, 4. 

tFORENT. The front. 

A. g;owne of tafflta relvet, lyned with wright bhick 
satyn; iheforent, the cap, and the hynder murte, with 
black sarcenet. Ste^ord MSS., 13 Men. fill. 

fFORE-READ. To predestine. 

Had fz.it fore-read me in a crowd to die. 
To be made adder-deaf with pippin-cry. 

FitMgeoffrey. 

fFORE-RIDDEN. Worn out with nding, 
used here in a coarse sense. 

Young bold-fac't qneanes, oxidoM. fore-ridden jades. 

CranUy^a Amanda, p. 23. 

fFORE-RIGHT. Straight forward ; 
right before. 

Though heforeright 
Both by their houses and their persons pass'd. 

Chapm. Odjfss, vii. 
ni. Hey boy I how sits the wind ? 
Gioi. Fore-nghi, and a brisk gale. 

The Slighted Maid, ^.Z. 

To FORESAY. To foretell, or decree. 

Let ordinance 
Gome as the gods/oreMy it ; howsoe'er 
Hy brother has done well. Cymb., ir, 3. 

To FORESLACK. To relax, or render 
slack ; to neglect. 

Through other great adventures hetherto 

Had 'xiforOaekJ. SpenM. F. O., V, xii, 3. 

So also in the View of Ireland : 

It is a great pittie that so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so happie an wxxMxm fore-slacked, 

Todd, vol. viii, p. 806. 

To FORESLOW. To delay, to loiter. 

For yet is hope of life and victory ; 
Foreslow no longer, make we hence amain. 

8 Hen, FI, ii, 3. 
But by no means my way I would forelow. 
For ought that ever she could do or say. 

Spens. F. Q., IV, x, 15. 
Forslow no time, sweet Lancaster, let's march. 

£dw. II, 0. PI., ii, 358. 

See also Harringt. Ariosto, xli, 47 ; 
Dravt. Polyolb., xii, p. 895. 
fFORETOP. A tuft of hair on the 
forehead. 

" A most courteous creature," answered Mockso, "so, 
stroke up vomt fore-loppe in any case ; pish, your band 
hangeth right enough. '' The Man in the Moone ,1009. 

fFORE-WASTED. Entirely wasted. 

Then set aside these viine fureteasted words. 

Oascoigne*» Workes, 1587. 

fFOREWATCIIED. Weary with waking. 



His eyes were red, and iXlforewatckt, 

His face besprent with teares, 
It seem'd unhap had him long hatcht. 

In midst of hn dispairea. 

England's Helicon, 1614. 

fFORFALTED. Forfeited ; confiscated. 

In the same parliament sir William Creichton was 
tiiaoforfalted for diverse causes. . . . ThiaforfaUure 
was concluded, &c. HoUnshea, 1577- 

FORFEITS IN A BARBER'S SHOP. 
It has been observed, in the word 
Barber, that those shops were places 
of great resort, for passing away time 
in an idle manner. By way of en- 
forcing some kind of regularity, and 
perhaps at least as much to promote 
drinking, certain laws were usually 
hung up, the transgression of which 
was to be punished by specific for- 
feitures. It is not to be wondered, 
that laws of that nature were aa often 
laughed at as obeyed. 

Laws for aU faults, 
But laws so counlenanc'd, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeit* in a barber's shop. 
As much in mock as mark. Meat, for M., 11, 3. 

Eenrick, with some triumph over Dr. 
Johnson for being deficient in so 
important a point of knowledge, pro- 
duced the following, as a specimen of 
such rules, professing to have copied 
them near Northallerton, in York- 
shire : 

Rules for seemly Behavumr, 

First come, first serve— then come not lata; 
And when arrived keep your state ; 
For he who frOm these rules shall swerve. 
Must pay the forfeits, — so observe. 

1. 
Who enters here with boots and spnrs^ 
Must keep his nook ; for if he stin, 
And gives with armed heel a kick, 
A pint he pays for ev'ry prick. 

%. 
Who rudely takes another's turn, 
A forfeit mug may manners learn. 

3. 
Who reverentless shhll swear or curse, 
Must lug seven farthings from his purse. 

4. 

Who checks the barber in his tale, 
Must pay for each a pot of ale. 

6, 
Who will or can not miss his hat 
While trimming, pays a pint for that. 

6. 

And he who can or will not pay, 
Shall hence be sent half trimra'd away, 
For will he, nil! he, if in fatilt 
He forfeit must iu meal or malt. 
But mnrk, who is alreads in drink. 
The cannikin must never clink. 

That they were something of this 
kind is most probable, though the 
above lines wear some appearance of 
fabrication ; particularly in the men- 
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tion of seven farthififfs, evidently pat 
aa equivalent to a pint of ale^ but in 
reality the price of a pint of porter in 
London, when Dr. Ken rick wrote, 
and not at all likely to have been the 
price of a pint of ale, many years 
back. The language, too, has not 
provinciality enough for the place 
assigned. Objections might be made 
also to several of the expressions, if 
the thing deserved more criticism. 
FOROETIVE; from to forge, in the 
sense of to make. Inventive, full of 
imagination. 

Makes it apprebennTe, qxdek,/brgtHve, fUl of nimble, 
fiery, and ouectable uapea. 8 Hm. JV; iv, S. 

FORK. A fork was a new article of 
luxury in Ben Jonson's time, and the 
use of it was introduced from Italy. 

Have I deterv'd this firmn yon two? for all 

lly paint at court to get yon each a patent? 

AT/. For what? 

Meerc. Upon my prqject o' the /orAt. 

SU. ibrl« / what be they ? 

Metre. The landable use of forks 

Broasht into cuatom here, as they are in Italy, 

To th^ eparing; o' napkina. B. Jtm. DeviPt an Mi, t, 4. 

Hence travellers are often remarked 
for their use of them : 

And twifold doth exprcas th' enamonr'd oonxtier, 
Aa much as iktfork-carnnc traveller. 

RatutFlQu. cfCor., ir, 1. 
Then yon must learn the nae 
And handling of your wibferfork at meals, 
the metal ofyour glass ; (these are main matters 
With your Italian.) B. Jotu. Fax, iv, 1. 

This grand improvement is announced 
with prodigious form by the memo- 
rable traveller, Coryat : 

Here I will mention a thing that might bare been 
spoken of before in disoonrae of the first Italian 
towns. I observed a custom in all those Italian 
cities and townes through the which I passed, that is 
not used in any other country that I saw in my tra- 
vels, neither do I thinke that any other nation of 
Quristendome doth use it, but only Italy. The 
Italian, and also most strangers that are commorant 
in Italv, doe always at their meals use a little fori* 
len tney eat their me 
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He then details the manner of using 
it, the materials of which it was 
composed, the extraordinary delicacy 
of the Italians about touching the 
meat with their fingers ; and relates 
that a friend of his called him "a 
table yiim/er, only for using aforke 
at feeding, but for no other cause" 
Coryafs Crudities, vol. i, p. 106, 
repr. of 1775. 
fFORKER. 

Why? my tord, 'tis nothing to wenre nforker. 

Marsion, The Fawme, ii, 1. 

FORLEAD. Mislead? 



And Onthlake, that was kine of Denmarke then. 
Provided with a navie mttforUad. 

MRnmrJvr Mei^iHrmUt, IW7. 

To FORLEND. To give up. 

As if that hfis to loase they had/ortoU, 
And cared not to span that shcnild be ahorthr spcBt. 
*^ apem».F,q^U,ii3,6. 

But Timiaa, the prince's g^tle sonyie, 
llmt ladle's love nnto his kadjoneai. 
And with prond envy, and indignant yre» 
After that wicked foster fiercely went. 

IHd^ m, iv, 47. 

Church conjectures that it means, in 
the latter of these citations, mistook ; 
but it is plain that the sense is the 
same* as in the other, if we compare 
it with III, i, 18. Arthur and Guyon 
went after the lady, *' in hopes to win 
thereby most goodly roeade, the 
fairest dame alive;" but Timiaa, 
giving np that prospect to his lord, 
went after *' that foule foster.'' 
FORLORN, «. A forsaken, destitute 
person ; from /or, intensive, and lorn, 
Mr. Todd has found it also in the 
Tatler, otherwise it might have been 
referred to man, in the preceding 
line. 

That Henry, sole poasessor of my brc^ 
Is, of a king, become a baniah'd man. 
And forc'd to Uve in Scotland k forlorn. 

&Hem, F7,iii,S. 

As a participial adjective, deprived : 

And wnean as night hath ns of light/orlom. 

S^, Somnet, 88. 

Shakespeare has ludicrously used it 
to signify thin, diminutive : 

He was wo Jorlom, tliat his dimensions were, to any 
thick sights invisible ; he was the very genius of 
famine. S Men IF, iii, 2. 

fFORLORN-HOPB. A person who 
lost at a gaming-table. Dekker^s 
Lanthome and Candle-light, 1620. 

FORLORE. The same m forlorn. 

And mortal life *gan loath, as thing/orlor*. 

Spau. F. Q., I, X, 81. 

Also as a verb, forsook : 

Her feeble hand the bridle reins >br2ofv. 

FInrf. 2Vuso vii, I. 

fFORMA-PAPER. A corruption of in 
forma pauperis, sometimes intro- 
duced comically in old plays. 

FORMAL. Sober ; having the regular 
form and use of the senses ; opposed 
to mad. 

Be patient ; for I will not let him stir 
Till I have ns'd th' approved means Ihave^ 
With wholesome syruiM, drugs, and holy prar'rs^ 
To make of him a formal man again. Com. qfB^ v, 1. 

She had just before said, more ex- 
pressly, that she would keep him 
*''till she had brought him to his 
wits again." 
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Why thig 11 evident to ukjfbrwtal eapeeity. 

In a right form, a asual shape : 

If not well, 
ThoQ shonld'st oome like a fury crown'd with snakei. 
Not like tifonud man. AtU. and CL, ii, 6. 

Thus, ** the formal vice, iniquity/* 
means the regnlar, customary vice. 
Todd, 7. See iNiauiTT. 
FORMALLY. In the form of another, 
in a certain form. 

The rery deril aaeum'd thee ybrmo^v. 

That face, that roice, that geature, {hat attire. 

A Mad World, 0. PL, r, 876. 
A fttbtile net, whidi only for that iame 
The ikilfall TahntrJbrmaUjf did frame. 

Sfcnt.F. Q.,n,zii,81. 

Formerly is also read m that place. 
FORPINED. Pined, or wasted away. 

He WM 10 WMted ^xAfarfimad awar, 

"" conenm'a to nought 



That all his sabstance 

Spen$. F. q.. Til, X. 67. 

FORRAT. A plundering incursion on 
a neighhouring enemy. 

A band of Britons Tyding xmfomtjf. 

Few days before, haid gotten a xreat pray 

Of Saxon goods. ^S^mm. >. ^.. IH, iii, 58. 

This species of warfare has been 
lately much illustrated by the writings 
of sir Walter Scott. William of De- 
loraine, a stout moss-trooper, says to 
a monk. 

Penance, frther, will I none; 
Prayer know I hardly one; 
For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry. 
Save to patter an Are Mary, 
When 1 ride on a border /^^ty. 

Lu^ cfLa»t Mintir., II, St. 6. 

To FOR RAY. To ride on such an in- 
cursion, to ravage. 

For. that therybmivi all the conntries nigh. 
And spoil'd the ftehls, the duke knew well before. 

Fairf. Tatso, Ix, 43. 

fib FORSAKE. To abandon ; to decline. 



8. Peter, with the rest of the company, hearing the 
mad disposition of the fellowe, departed, leamg 
behindo nim mysel/e, Yelret Breeches, and this 



bricklayer who/mrtooka to goe into Hearen because 
his wife was there. 

OrwHt's Nno€i hotkfnm Eenm ondHeU, 1693. 

tFORSET. A casket. 

CapseOa. Layette, boite. A fonet, casket, litle box, 
chest, or coffer. Nomenelatifr. 

To FORSHAPE. To render misshapen. 

Out of a man into a stone 

Forthape. Gtnoer, de Cam/. 

To FORSLACK, the same as to foreslow. 
To delay. 

ThKravh other great adrentnres hethertoo 

Had it fonlackl, 8p. F. Q.. Y, xii, S. 

t ro FORSOOTH. To treat with respect? 

The sport was how she had intended to hare kept 
herself unknown, and how the captaine (whom ^e 
had sent for) of the Charles haa fonoolhad her, 
though he knew her well enough and she him. 

P«W«' Diary, Jan., 1661. 

2bF0RSPEAK. To forbid. All these 



words are written indifferently with 
for or fore. 

Thou hast/ormoit« my being in these wars. 

jMt,aHdCL,m,7. 
Thy Ufejbr^kt by lore. 

Jrraiffnm, ofParu, 1680, quoted by Staerens. 

Also to bewitch, or destroy by speak- 
ing: 

Their hellish power, to kiU the ploughman's wed. 
Or iofor$peak$ whole flocks as they did feed. 

Pnuft. Htr. 



usage made 80^ 
tch meir com. 



Bpiit^ p. 801. 
Uipiw 
That my bad tongue, by their bad 
Foretpeaket their catUe, doth bewitch 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse. 

Wttck qfBdmoatom. 
They are in despaire, surely /wMwIim, or bewitched. 

Burtati,IiuU.qfMek,p.iO^ 

FORSPENT. Worn away. 

With hollow eyes, and rawbone eheekes^briiMii/. 

Spans. F.q^Vf,Y,M. 

To FORTEACH. To nnteach, to con- 
tradict. 

And underneath his filthy feet did tread 

The sacred thinges, and holy heastes^tea^A/. 

Spent. F. Q., I, rii, 16. 

To FORTHINK. To repent. 

nierfore of it be not to bolde. 

Lest itumforihink it when thou art olde. 

InUrhtde itf Youth. 

So used by Spenser also : 

And makes exceeaing mon& when he does thinke 
That all this knd unto his foe shall fall, 
Por which he long in vaine did sweat and swinke, 
That now the same he greatly iaMifortkinkt. 

F "VI iv 8S 

fFORTHRIGHT, adv. At once. ' 

S. Away with him. 

D. If you doe find that I have tolde yon anjr lie. kill 

maforth-rigkU Terence t» Enffhsk^ l61i» 

FORTH-RIGHT, s. A straight or direct 
path ; from right forth, straight on. 

Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through/>r/A-rt^A/« and meanders. Temp., iii, 8. 

If vou give way. 
Or hedge aside nom the direct /br^A-fvA/* 
Like to an enter'd tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost. Tro. and Or., iii, S. 

*' Master Forthright, the tUter/' is, 
therefore, the same as Master Straight- 
forward. Meas.for M., iv, 3. 
FORTHY. Therefore, on that account. 
A Chaucerian word. 

Fbrtky appease your grief and heavy plight. 
And tell tlie cause of your conceived payne. 

Spent. F. Q., II, i, 14. 



For the looseness of thy joniii art sorry. 
And vow'st/ortilf a solemn pilgrimage. 

2)r«y/. Sd,, 6, p. 141S. 

So it was in the old editions ; in the 
octavo '* therefore" is sabstituted as 
equivalent. It is plain by Mr.' 
Gapell's qu. ? in his School of Shak- 
speare, p. 102, that he did not un- 
derstand the word. In p. 211 he 
also prints it as two words. 
fFORTINABLE. Fortunate; propi- 
tious. 
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RTchard Cozdelyoo they eaUyd hym in Fraiinee, 
Whych had over euymyes mont fortvnable cimunce. 

Bale's Kynge Jokam, p. 1. 

FORTITUDES and FORtUNATES. 
Astrological terms for favorable pla- 
nets. 

Let the twdre houMi of the hoioeeope 
Be lodff'd with frrtitvfUi and fortvnates. 
To maCiB yoa bleat in yoor deatrni, Pando1ft>. 

^(»«««uar.0.Fl.,Tii,147. 

The FORTUNE, a playhouse in Golden- 
lane, near Whitecross-street, where 
is still a small street called Play- 
boase-yard. Alleyn the player, the 
founder of Dulwich College, bought 
the lease, and rebuilt the playhouse 
in 1599. By some extracts from his 
accounts, preserved by Dr. Birch, it 
appears that it cost him, on the whole, 
^880. 

I took him once in the two-penny gallery at the 
Fortutu. Boating Girl, O. Pi., vi, 113. 

Then I will confound her with compliments drawn 
from the playi I lee at the Fortune and Rrd Bull. 

Jlbumatar, O. PL. vii, 165. 

The Fortune was destroyed by fire 
about the time when the same fate 
befell the Globe on the Bank-side. 
Speaking of Vulcan's rage against the 
former, Ben Jon son says. 

Fortune, for being a whore, 
'Scap'd not his justice any jot the more. 
He burnt that idol of the revels too. 

Execrat. upon Vulcan, voL vi, p. 410. 

There is a view of its front towards 
Golden-lane, with a plan of the ad- 
jacent streets, in Londina lUustrata. 
It has no appearance of a theatre, 

. except the king's arms against the 
wall. 

To FORTUNE, v. n. To happen. 

That you will wonder what hath for timed. 

Tiro Gent^t T, 4. 
VLaw foriimeth this foule uncomely plight ? 

Spens. k <^., VI, vii, 14. 
li fortuned oat of the thickest wood, 
A ramping l^on rushed suddenly. Ibid., I, iii, 5. 

Not now in use, though found by 
Todd in Pope and Evelyn. 
FORTUNE, ». *. A hap, an occur- 
rence. 

Albeit they affirmed that he miglit be well assured 
that in all accidents vnifortunej tliat citie should not 
faile to minister to him. Frnton's Guicciardiu, p. 21. 

FORTUNE MY FOE. The beginning 
of an old ballad, probably a great 
favorite in its time, for it is very 
often mentioned. Yet it does not 
appear that any complete copy of it 
is extant. 

O most excellent diapason! good, good; it plays 
fortune my foe aa dialinctly as may be. 

Liiigua, 0. PI, v, 188. 



Take heed, my brother, of a itranfer fortmie 
Than e'er yon felt yet ; fortune my foe's a firiend to it 

B. /- Fl. Custom of Country, i, 1. 

Mentioned also in the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, and several other 
places specified in the notes to the 
above passages. 

Mr. Malone has recovered the first 
stanza of it, which may lead to the 
rest ; it is this : 

Fortune my foe, why dost thoa tnmtk. on me ? 
And will mj fortune never better bef 
Wilt thon. 1 say, for ever breed my pain ? 
And wilt thott not restore my joys again ? 

It does not appear in any of the com- 
mon collections. The first line is 
S[uoted in Fragmenta Regalia, by sir 
lob. Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE. The sum commonly 
offered for a small wager; for the 
same reason that several law fees were 
fixed at that sum, viz., 3«. Ad. ; be- 
cause, when money was reckoned by 
pounds, marks, and nobles, forty- 
pence was just the half noble, or the 
sixth of a pound. 

How tastes it? is it hiiiaJ—foriypeneey no. 

Ucn. nil, ii, 8. 

That is, "/ will lay forty pence it 
does not.'* 

Wagers laying, kc^orly pence gaged against a match 
of wrestling. Grfene's Groundu:. of Coneycatch^ 

I dare wage with any mnn forty-pmce. 

The longer thou Uvest, ie. 

See Ten Groats, which was another 
current term for the same sum. 
tFORWARD. To go forward, to suc- 
ceed. 

Per me steiit, I waa in the faolt that it vent not 
forward. Terence in English, 1614. 

To set forward, to prepare. 

cut. Dost thou not consider tnat it is a great «ay 
hence? and thon knowest the old use and nistom of 
women, that they are a whole yere in setting for^rard 
and trimming themselrea. Terence in English, 1614. 

tFORWARD. The vanguard of an 
army. 

And kynge Herry, beynge in the forwarde dmjnge 
the batayUe, was not hurt; but he was bivuglite 
ageyne to the Toure of Londone, ther to be kept 

Warhcorth's ChronicU. 

FORWASTED. Much wasted, or wasted 
away. For, intensive. 

Ti'll that infernal feend with foul nprore 
Foiicasled all their laud, and them expcld. 

Spens. F. Q., I. i, 5. 

FORWEARIED. Much wearied. For, 
intensive. 

Whose labour*d spirits, 
Fonceary'd in this action of swift speed. 
Crave biurbourage within your city wulls. 

IT. /(Mbi,ii,l. 
Foneearied with my sportes, I did alight 
From loftie steed, and down to sleepe me layd 

Spens. F.q.,l,)S,\^. 
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FORWORN. Mach worn. See For. 

A lilly man, in simple weeds,/orworfi, 
And solid with dost of the long dried way. 

Spetu. F. Q., I, vi, 85. 

FOSTER, or FORSTER. A contraction 
of forrester, in which form it still 
exists as a proper name. It is several 
times used by Spenser. 

Lo where a gnaHjfottar forth did nub. 
Breathing oat beastly Inst her to defyie. 

&«». F. 4. Ill, i. 17. 

So also St. 18, and III, iv, 50. The 
word is found in Chaucer, and the 
romance of Bevis of Hampton. 

And forty futen of the fee 
These outUwes had yslaw. 

Ballad of Adam Bdl, ^e. 

Explained by Percy, **forre8ter9 of 
the king's demesne." Reliques, vol. i, 
Glossary, 
fFOSTER-CHILD. A child nourished 
at the breast of a woman not its own 
mother, or who was brought up in 
another family. A relationship was 
thus formed which was formerly con- 
sidered of much importance. 

Ptter collactanens, qni pariter mammam snxit. vvv- 
Tpo^. Enfant nourri de la mesme tette on nonrice. 
A./oster-childt or which sacked of the same niilke. 

Nomenelator. 
Lfoster-ehilde that sacked of the same milke at the 
same season, pner collactanens. 

mtkaW DictUmarie, ed. 1608, p. 271. 

FOTIVE. Nourishing, invigorating ; 
from /oveo. 

If I not cherish them 
With my distilling dues, andfotive heat, 
Tbey know no vegetation. 

T, Carao'a Calum Britann., 4to, 1633, C 4. 

FOUCH. A quarter of a buck. Coles 
has, ''toybucA (among hunters) cer- 
vum in quatuor partes dissecareJ*^ 

When he is to present some neigbbonring gentleman, 
in his master's name, with a side or Afouck, bee has 
an excellent ait in improving his venison to the best. 

Clitua't WAinuiegf p. 45. 

FOUL CHIVE HIM. Evil success at- 
tend him, ill may he succeed. See 
Chieve, where this should have been 
added, had it been noted in time. 

Ajtfoul chive him / he is too merry. 

B. ^ Fl. Ku. o/B. PesiU, i, 3. 

** 111 mote he cAwe," is in Chaucer. 
Cheve, chieve, and chive, are only 
different forms of the same word, 
eheviry old French ; and still existing 
here as a provincial word, to prosper. 
" Unlawful chievancesy^ cited by Todd 
from Bacon, are clearly '^ illegal pro- 
fits." Chevin means succeeded, in 
Scotch. See Jamlesou. 



FOULDER, 8. Evidently put for light- 
ning, in this line : 

This fir*d my heart Mfovlder doth the heath. 

BaldwiHt in Mirr. Mag^ p. 389. 

Which enables us to decide upon the 
meaning of the following word in 
Spenser. 
F0ULDRIN6. Flaming, as lightning ; 
from the old Yt^wcXiyfouldroyant (now 
foudroyant)^ of the same signification. 

Seem'd that load thnnder, with amazement great, 
Did rend the ratling skies with flames of fouWring 
heat ^ ^ Speiu. F. Q., 11, ii, 20. 

Church, in his edition of the Faery 
Queen, proposes smouldring for 
fould*ring, in that passage; though 
he confesses that all the editions are 
against him. Mr. Todd, in Johnson's 
Dictionary, rightly rejects the emenda- 
tion. Fouldre {now /ottdre) properly 
meant lightning. 
FOUNDED, for confounded. To dumb- 
/ound is still used sometimes, and 
means to confound so as to take away 
the use of speech. 

What, George a Greene, is it yonf h plague faund you. 

Qiorge a Or., 0. JPL, iii, 61. 

FOUR PRENTICES. See Prentices. 
FOX. A familiar and jocular term for 
a sword. 

signienr Dew, thoa dy'st on point of /Iw, 
Except, O signienr, thoa do give to me 
Egregious ransom. Ren. V, iv, 4. 

What would yon have, sister, of a fellow that knows 
nothing bat a basket-hilt, and an old/<xr in it? 

B. Jotu. Bart. Fair, ii, 6. 
To such animals 
Half-hearted creatures as these are, your.^ 
Unkenneld, with a eholerick ghastly aspect, 
Or two or three comminatory terms 
Would run, 8cc. Ibid., Magn. Lady, i, 1. 

Your "fox unkenneld," means, I 
fancy, your sword drawn. 

0, what blade is it? 
A Toledo, or an £n°;li8h/o«. 

White Dev.,O.?Uvi,S70, 
A cowardly slave, that dares as well eat hia fox, as 
draw it in earnest. Parson's Wedding, O. PI., xi, 383. 
Put up your sword, 
I've seen it often, 'tis a/or. Jac. It is so. 

B.i-Fk Captain, iii, 5. 

This, and the preceding quotation, 
seem to prove that a fox was not a 
cant term, in this sense, but a specific 
name for some kind of blade manu- 
factured in England; perhaps with 
the steel browned, which might give 
occasion to the name : or it might be 
named from the inventor. " Old foxes 
are good blades.'* Brome, Enyl. 
Moor, ii, 2. 

fl wear as sharp steel as another man, and mvfoa 
bites as deep. B. 4 Fl. King and no JT., iv, 4. 
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To FOX. To make drunk ; a cant term. 

Bht^kmpuutmx Winoot ale hath much renoTA'd, 
That ibif*^ a bcggur Mk. 

Jfyigr. ly Sir A$t. Coekmmu, quoted on 
nm. Skr., Induct. 
Your DatcbiDtti, when he't /brt, is hke a fox, 
Tor when he*t lank in diink, quite eaxth t*> a nan t 

thinking, . , ^ 

Til ftiU exchange time with him, then he's tuhtleat 

B/fJl. JUr Mmd of tU /im, act ii, p. 363. 
Faith, and to she may. for 'tis long ere 1 can get up, 
when I pifa^d to hed. Ho^, ?*.. 0. PL, vi. 398. 

tYet alwayea 'twas my chance, in Bacrhua spight, 
To come into the Tower lu^d, upright 

f But as the hnmhle tenant that does hring 

A dkicke or egges tor's offering. 

Is tane into the huttiy, and does^w 

Squall with him that gaye a staUed oxe. 

Fenei prefixed to ImcuU, 1M9. 
fllie tamtera in small cans fill beer. 
By whidi a/os is puichaat dear. 
And for a truth may be held forth. 
Will coat more than the skin is wortK 
And therefore at such rate, 1 think, 
Men better had canary drink. Poor So^m, 1699. 

tThen such as had but little coin 

Laid up in store to purchase wine, 

Must lurink ftur water, cyder, perry. 

Or mead, instead of sack and skerrr ; 

Or hare their throats with brandy drench'd. 

Which makes mtn/ot^d e*er thirst is quench'd. 

Ibid., 1788. 

FOX r TH' HOLE. An old Christmas 
game, twice mentioned by Herrick, in 
the same words, bat not once ex- 
plained. 

Of Christaus sports, the waaaell bonle. 
That's tost up, after /oc i' th* hole. 

Beeper. r p. 146; also p. S71. 

fFOY. A boat attendant upon a ship. 

To Westminster with captain Lambert, and there he 
did at the Dog gire me, and ume other friends of his, 
his)^, he being to set sail to^lay toward the Sireights. 

Fep^e Diary, 1661. 

FOYSON. See Foison. 
FOYST. See Foist. 
FRACTED. Broken. Lat. 

His heart iM Jraeted. Hen. F, ii, 1. 

His days and timea are past, 
And my reliance on hiMjraeted datea 
Hath emit my credit nsioii qfJ.^U,!. 

A FRAIL. A sort of slight basket, of 
rashes, or matting, particularly those 
wherein raisins, figs, &c., are packed. 
Skinner derives it from fragli, Ital. 
There was Bl9o/rayel, andyVatau, in 
old French. See Roquefort. Coles, 
in his English Diet., sets down a frail 
as a certain weight of raisins, viz., 
about 70 pounds. So also Blount, 
Glossogr. See Cabas, in Gotgrave. 
It is here quibbled on : 

A pla^ of flga and raisins, and aU suchyWnl com- 
modiues, we shall make nothing of them. 
^ . Basiw. Hoe, 0. VI, iy, 239. 

Wisely you have picked a raison out of tifraile of figges. 

Lvly, Mother Bombie, iv, 2. 
Three yitub of sprats carried from mart to mart. 
Are as much meat as these, to more use trarell'd. 

B. ir tl. queen of Corinth, u, 4. 



Oreat gims fourteen, three hundred pipes qf wine. 
Two hundred .^«tlM of figs and raiscms fine. 

Mirror Jor Mei^., p. 48S. 

FRAIMENT. See Fraymsnt. 
tFRAlTOR. A refectory, or diaing- 
hall. 

LfrnUr or place to eate meate in, rrfeefeorinna. 

WttkmU DictiomarU, ed. 1606. p. SSa 

FRAMPOLD, spelt also FRAMPUL, 
FRAMPAL, &c. Vexations, saucy, 
pert. Capel derives it from the cus- 
tom of frane-poUy or Jree-polCj in 
some manors, by which the tenants 
had a right to the wood of their fence, 
and all that they could reach with 
their hatchets. This right, he adds, 
gave rise to many litigious suits ; and 
hence the meaning of the word. 
Glossary to Sh» The fault of this 
derivation is, that it gives too local an 
origin to a general word ; for the law 
books speak of that custom as peculiar 
to the manor of Writtle, in Essex. It 
is, however, as good as any that has 
been given. 

Frampole fences are said by Jacob to 
be such as the tenants of that manor 
set up against their lord's demesnes ; 
with the privilege above mentioned. 
Law Diet, But chief justice Bramp- 
ton, when he was steward of the 
manor, could not satisfy himself as to 
the origin of the word. The Saxon 
has been tried, and /rempul, useful, 
proposed; but the word is really 
fremjul, which will not do. Franc- 
pole is nearer, and there is certainly 
something contumacious in setting up 
such fences. Ray would bring it from 
from, from, in Saxon. See Todd. 

He's a very jealousy man, she leads a TerT/raaMoU 
life with him, good heart 1 Mer. W. JF.. u, 3. 

Nay, hilta I pray thee ; grow -txAfram-pmXt now. 

B. Jomt. TkU qf « 7U, ii, 4. 
Is Fompey grown so malapert, eoframpelf 

B. and Fl. Wit at eev. Weapon*, iii. p. S91. 

FRANCH, V. Apparently for to eat, or 
crush with the teeth. 

I saw a river stopt with stormes of winds. 
Wherethrough a swan, a bull, a bore did naaae, 

"of orasse. 



F^anekin^ the fish and fric with teeth 

Baidwine, in Mirr. Mag., p. 408. 

FRANCIS, ST. Speoser mentions St. 
Francis's fire as a disorder: he pro- 
bably means St. Anthony *s fire, or 
erysipelas ; but why he gives it to St. 
Francis, I have not learned. Minshew 
and Gotgrave make it St. Anthony's, 
as usual. The latter gives feu St. 
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Afareel, as another French name for 
it, and "feu Martial^ The old 
English term for it was the rose. 
Anciently it was called sacred fire; so 
in modern language it has heen given 
to saints. 

All these and many erOs moe haunt ire, 

The swelling splene, and frenzy raging rife, 
The shaking palMy, and St. Ftaunccr fire. 

F. Qu., I, iy, 86. 

FRANION. An idle, loose, and licen- 
tious person. Of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Faineant has heen conjec- 
tured, hut in that the r is wanting. 

Mleht not be fonnd a francker/roiitoii. 
Of ner leaird parts to make companion. 

Spau. F. Q., II, ii, 87. 
As ftir this ladle which he sheweth here. 

Is not, I wager, Florimell at all, 
But some turnfranum, fit for such a fere. 

i»ul„Viii,ai. 
But, mj^ramom, I teU yon this one uiing, 
If yoa disclose this, I will, 8cc 

Damo» and Pith., O. PI., i, 810. 

This gaUant, I tdl yoo, with other lewdy>'airi<»M, 
Such as hiniselfe, onthrifly companions. 
CctUentitm bettoeen Liherahty and Fro^alitjft UKn* !"• 
iOne of the ncais of Weitminster, that was a tall 
lnst)r lubber, and a stout y^-amon, who trusted much 
of ms strength, thought to hackle with her, and to 
give her the orerthrow' 

Ufi of Long M«g qf Wtstwdnster, 1685. 

FRANK, s. A place to fatten a hoar in ; 
a sty. Cotgrave gives /rane, as the 
name for it in French also. 

Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in the old 
jfrmk? 8 Hen. /F, ii, 8. 

How he may wracke his tythes to a hixher rate, and 
then feed at ease, like a boare in ^fnauc. 

Lenton*9 Leas.t Ouur. 16. 

Also, as an adjective, well fed* See 
Todd. 
To FRANK. To fatten hoars, or any 
other animals. Skinner quotes Hig- 
gins for franX^d fowl, in whom alone, 
he says, he had found the word. 
To shut up in a sty. 

Many, as for Clarence, he is well repay 'd. 
He iajrani^d up for fatting for his pains. 

Sick. Ill i» 8. 
In the stye of this most bloody boar. 
My son, Qeorge Stanley, is^WmiPtf up in hold. 

Rid., iy, 6. 

FRANKLIN, s. A freeholder or yeo- 
man, a man ahove a vassal, or villain, 
but not a gentleman. But the usage 
varied. 

Not swear it, now I am a eentleman? let boors and 
fitmktins nj it, FU swear it. Wint. I^, y, 8. 

'There is 9l franklin in the wilds of Kent hath brought 
three honored marks with him in gold. 

lHeH.ir,u,\. 
Froyide me presently 
A riding suit, no costlier than would fit 
KfiraHkUn's housewife. Ofmb., iii, 8. 

In the following, it seems to mean a 
kind of waiting gentleman, or groom 
of the chamhers : I 



But entered in a spacious court the^r see, See ' 
Where them does meet tL/raniUn faire and ftee^ 
And entertaines with comely courteous glee. 

Spens.F.Q.,l,z,B. 

Thus low was the estimation of a 
franklin^ in the reign of Elizaheth. 
In earlier times he was a personage 
of much more dignity, and seems to 
have been distinguished from a com- 
mon freeholder by the greatness of 
his possessions. Chaucer's yran^e/Wit 
is evidently a very rich and luxurious 
gentleman ; he was the chief man at 
the sessions, and had been sheriff, 
and frequently knight of the shire. 
See Cant. Tales, v, 333, and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's note upon it. 

FRANKLIN, proper name. One of the 
roost notorious of the gang of quack 
astrologers, who were concerned in 
the poisoning of sir Thomas Over- 
bury. He is described as *' a swarthy, 
sallow, crook-backed fellow, as sordid 
in his death as pernicious in his life." 
He was purveyor of the poison, and 
was hanged with Mrs. Turner. 

fFRANZIB. A phrensy. 

Besides such matter of Judicious wit. 
With quaint conceits so fitting every fuide ; 
As well may proye, who soomes and spights at it 
Shall either snew their folly or their ^Mri«, 
Then let the popes buls roare bell, booke, and candle. 

Taylor's Wbrka, 1680. 

To FRAP. To strike. French. 

Whose heart imfi-apped with such surpassing woe, 
as neither teaie nor word could issue forth. 

Falaee ofFltamn, yol. ii, sign. B b 8. 

Other instances have not been noted ; 
but Spenser has affrap, an evident 
compound of this. See Affrap. 
fFRAPE. The crowd ; the mob. 

lis strange, this teryfrofe, thought I, 
Should thus for moderation cry. 

HwUbroM Rediviwut, yol. i, part 1, 1708. 

Thus laws, for want of execution, 

Spoil eyery nation's constitution, 

Let loose the /rape to shew their folly. 

And spurn at all that's good and holy. JHd. 

And where our monster of an ape, 
Was fond to shew his ugly shape, 
And to the list'ning/rapff. dispense 
The very cream and quintessence 
Of enyy, pride, and impudence. 

IHd., yol. i, part 6. 

A FRAPLER. Probably a striker, or 
quarreller ; from /rapper^ French. 
The above use of/rap makes this the 
more probable : rUo Jripler, from/rt- 
pier. [A blusterer ; see next word.] 

I say to thee thou art rude, debandit, impudent^ coarse^ 
impolish'd, hfin^kr, and base. 

B. JoHi. Oifnih. £»., Iy, 8. 
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Ballokar and Colea have n/rape, for 
a mob ; but I know no oilier aulho- 
rity, and of these, the latter pro- 
bably copied from the other. [See 
the preceding article.] 
tFRAPLINO. filastering. 

Tlie lamentable plight of the east prorineea under 
Valens deceived oy his courtit rs, and mnkinsjomch 
of these /rap/iN^ lawyers and potie-rog:*?crs. Where- 
Qnto is set in opposition the feliritic ot furmer aees 

Jmmianiu MarcelUutu, i609. 

To FRAY. To frighten, or terrify. 

Bbt does so blush, and fetrhes her wind so shozt» as 
if she were /rajr'i with a sprite: I'll fetch her. 

Tro. 4- Or., m,i. 
He that retires not at the threats of death. 
Is not} as are the vulgar, BMghtlj frayrd. 

Com<'/ia.O.PL,ii,»6. 
Awaite whereto their senrice he applies 
To aide his friends, or /ray his eninues. 

Spms. F. g . I, i. 38. 
4He raiTd, wt/rmd me ; for he f^ve no prAise, 
To any but mj lord of Essex dayes. 

Donne' t Pofnu, p. 91. 

FRAYMENT, from the preceding. A 
fright. 

Or Pan, who wyth hys sodnyne firuimentt and tu- 
mults bringcth age orrr all things. 

ChaloHfr'i Atoritt Encom., sijoi- C. 

FRE ATES, (probably f reto, ) in a bow 
or arrow. Weak places, which are 
likely to give way. 

FreaU» be in a shaft as well as in a bowe, and they 
be much like a canker, creepinge and encreusmi^ in 
those places in a bowe, which oe much weaker than 
other. Jsckum, Toxoph., p. 136. 

I^tes be flrat little pinches, the which when you 

Scrceave, pike the places about the pinches, to make 
lem somewhat weaker, and so the pinches shall dye, 
and never encreaae farther into JreaUi. Ibid. 

With much more on the aame sub- 
ject. 
FREMBD, corrupted hom/remd, which, 
in Saxon and Gothic, signified a 
stranger, or an enemy, as hoitis, 
originally, in Latin. It also signi- 
fies a stranger, in modern German. 
" Haud dnbie operarum errore /einde 
legitur j^ro fremde, nam in Graeco est 
leivoiffi.*' Beck. Cam. PhiloLy Lips., 
tom. i, p. 99. 

As peijur'd cowards in adversitie 
Witn sight of feare irom friends to fitmb'd doe flie. 

Pembr. Arcadia, B. i, p. 87- 

In the visions of Pierce Ploughman a 
similar ezpresBion is used, though 
with more correct orthography : 

To frend ne to firenud. ▼. 79. 

Fremyt is used in the same sense by 
Gavin Douglas. See Skinner and 
Junius. From the same origin is 
Spenser's frenne, and his phrase is 
evidently of the same proverbial cast 
aa those above cited. 



So now his friend is changed for hfirmn^. 

Siep. Kai., Jpril, ▼. 28. 

The original commentator on the 
Shepherd's Kalendar, who was pro- 
bably Spenser himself, supposes it a 
contraction of /orrene, but he is evi- 
dently mistaken. It was not neces- 
sary that Spenser, or his friend, 
should know the Saxon origin. We 
may observe, that War ton conjec- 
tured this £. K. to be Edward King. 
Observationa on Spenser, vol. i, p. 42. 
Some have supposed it to be E. 
Kerke; others his known friend, 
Gabriel Harvey. 
FRENCH CROWN. This was a most 
tempting word for equivocation, as 
it might mean three things : — 1. The 
crown of a Frenchman's head ; 2. A 
piece of French money ; 3. The bald- 
ness produced by a disease, supposed 
to be French. Shakespeare puns 
upon that and dollars together : 

I have purchas'd as many diseases under her roc^, as 
come to — 2 Gent. To what, I pray? 1 Gent. Judge. 
S Gent. To three thousand dolisrs (or dolours) a ytsir. 
1 GetU. Ay, and more. Lueio. A French erown more. 

Meas./orM.,i,i. 
Some of your Fireneh crowns have no hair at all, and 
then yon will play barcfac'd. Alidt. N. Dr., i, 3. 

Indeed the French may by twenty French crovns to 
one, they will beat us ; for they bear them on their 
shoulders -, but it is no English trea8<m to cut F^renck 
eronmst and to-morrow the king himself will be a 
clipper. Hen. V, iv, I. 

Were they but crcwnt cfFhinee, I cared not. 
For most of them their natural country rot 
I think possesseth; they come here to us 
So pale, so lame, so lean, so ruinous. Donne,Bl^.,j^ 2S. 

Speaking of some money he was to pay. 
tFRENCH-HOOD. An article of dress 
which appears to have been in use 
during a rather long period. 

But this power that some oi tbem have, is dinratsed 
geare ana strange fashions. They must weare Fttnek- 
Hoods, and I cannot tell yon, I, what to call it. And 
when they make them readie and oome to the co%'er- 
ing of thetr heads, they will call and say, give me my 
Freneh'koodf and give me my bonet, or my cap, and 
so forth. Latimer's Sermons. 

His love letters of the lastyeareof his gentlemanship 
are stuft wtih discontinuances, remitters, and nneore 
prists ; but now bein^ enabled to spcake in proper 

J>erson, he talkes of a French kooiy insteede of a 
ointure, wagi» his law, and ioines issue. 

Operbury's New anaCkmse Characters, 1615. 

It appears, however, to have gone out 
of fashion soon after the date of this 
last extract. 

For these loose times, when a strict sparing food 
More's out of fiishion then an old French hood. 

Herbert's Hfgieatie<m, 1636. 

fFRESH-MAN. A novice. 

I am hut hfresk-moM yet in France, therefove I can 
send you no news, but that all is here quiet, and 'us 
no ordinary news, that the French should be quiet. 

HoweU's Faauiiar Letters, 16Sa 
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First, if thou art hfretkvuin, and art bent 
To bear lores arms, and follow Cupids tent. 

Colgraw^t Wits InierpreUr, 1671, p. 221. 

-fPRESH WATER-SOLDIER. A po- 
pular term for a new recrait. 

Bachelier aux armes, nouyean on lenne soudard. A 
freshigaier souldier : a young souldier : anorice: one 
that is trayned up to serve in the field. Nomenclator. 

FRET. A narrow frith or strait of tiie 
sea; contracted from fretum, Latin, 
not from frettinff. 

An island parted from the firme land with a \itt\t fret 
. of the sea. KnolM$ Hut. of Turks, 462. 

FRETS. The points at which a string 
is to be stopped, in such an instru- 
ment as the lute or guitar. 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets. 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fino^erinv, 
When, wiUi a most impatient dcv'iisn spint. 
Frets call you these P said she, Til iume with them. 

Tam. Skr., ii, 1. 

To this Hamlet alludes, when he says, 
"Though you can^re^ me, you can- 
not play upon me." HamL, iii, 2. 

Musician he will never be (yet I find much music in 
him) but he loves no frets. Hon. Wk., 0. PL, iii, 258. 
These means, m frets upon an instrument. 
Shall tune our heart-strines to true langutshment. 

Sh. Sape ofLucr., Suppl., i, 530. 

The term is still in use with practical 

musicians. 
fFRIAR-RUSH. A Christmas game 

mentioned in the Declaration of 

Popish Impostures, 1603. 
tFRIARIES. Convents of friars. 

Hee Uke an ear^quake made the abbiea fall, 
The frjferies, the nunneries, and all. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fFRIBBLE. A coxcomb. 

A companv ot fribbles, enoush to discredit any honest 
house in tne world. — No^ Va have yon to know, 1 am 
for none of your skip-jacks ; — ^no, give me your per- 
sons of quality, tberv's somewhat to be got by them. 

The Cheats, 1662. 

FRICACE. A sort of medicine, pro- 
bably intended to be rubbed upon the 
part diseased ; from frico. 

Applying only a warm napkin to the place, after the 
unction WDAfricaee, B. Jons. Fox, ii, 2. 

He calls it an oil; olio del Seoto, 
It is mentioned often afterwards in 
the same play ab the /ricace, 
fFRIES. 

Love voyd of faith (quoth he) is neither love 
Kor yet a god, but au infenial spirit, 
Which havme in the foul sulphureous lake 
Of burning Ftilegeton kindled black flames, 
"Doih counterfeit therewith loves glorious light. 
And so goes breathing forth his (eimed fries. 

PhiUis ofScyros, 1665. 

To FRIL. To turn back in plaits; 
perhaps ixomfiirL As also the frill 
of a shirt. 

His long nraitacfaoes on his upper lip, like bristles, 
firird back to his neck. KnoUes, ut supr., 516. 

PRIM. Rich, thriving; said to be a 



northern word, from jfreom, strong, 
Saxon. 

Through the/rim pastures, freely at his leisures. 

Drayton's Moses, p. 1676. 

See also Polyolb., xiji, p. 925. 
FRIPLER, for fripier, the same as 
f ripper. A broker, or pawnbroker. 
See Cotgrave, under Fripier, which 
he renders, "k fripier, or broker," 
&c. That it is put for a pawnbroker 
in the following passage, is clear, 
from the mention of lavender. See 
Lavender. 

Is gathered up with greediness before it fall to the 
ground, and bought at the dearest, though tliey smell 
of ihefripler's lavender half a year after. 

Oreens's Jraidia, p. IS, in Helieonia, voL i, or 
p. 167, in Cens. Lit., vol. vii. 

A FRIPPER. One who sells old clothes, 
a broker. 

Taylors, /H;>p^«, brokers. Mons. lyOUve, 1606. 

FareH'elI,/rO>ptfr, farewell, petty broker. Ibid. 

A FRIPPERY. An old-clothes shop. 
Friperie, Fr. 

Look, what a wardrobe here is for thee I 
Cal. Let it alone, thou fool, it is trash. 
Trin. O ho, monster; we know what belongs to a 
frippery. Temp., iv, 1. 

So Massinger: 

Enter Luke, with shoes, garters, fuTts, and roses. 
0. Here he comes, sweating all over ; 
He shews like a walking/nop^ry. City Madam, i, 1. 
Hast thou forsworn all tliy friends i' the Old Jewi^ ? 
or dost thou think us all Jews that Inhabit there? 
yet if thou dost, come over and but see onrfripperyt 
change an old sbjrt for a whole smock with us. 

B. Jons. Ev. Man in his H., i, 2. 

tFRISCOL. A curvet. 

And all, my Jone, shalt thou alone^ 

At thy commandment have ; 
If thou wilt let mefriscoUs vet 
In place where ich doe crave. 

HovoeWs Arbor qfAmitie, 1568. 
But he is rare for friscolss nay, what's worse, 
He treads a measure like a miller's horse. 

Bold's Poems, 1664, p. 1S6. 
And saying so, he gave two or three/mi-^ in the 
air with very neat signs of contentment^ and pre- 
sently went to JDorotea. 

History of Don Quixote, 1675, f. 74^ 

fFRISK. To idle away. 

The first inducing thee to shew thine abQIties among 
the ladies, where, if not advis'd, thou art drawn in 
beyond a retreat, or at least to frisk away much of thy 
time and estate. A Cap, /-c. 

FRITH. A high wood. So explained 
in Drayton's notes to his Polyolbion. 
The origin is supposed to be Welch, 
in which language it has other senses. 
See Todd. 

To lead the rural routs about the goorlTy lawns. 
As over holt and heath, as thorough /riM and fell. 

Book zi, p. 868. 

FRITH, MARY. The real name of a 
woman, much celebrated under the 
denomination of Moll, or Mall, Cut- 
purse. She is the heroine of the 
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old play by Middleton, entitled the 
Roaring Girl ; and from her fame it 
is more likely that she is alluded to 
by Butler, than Mary Carlton, whom 
Dr. Grey supposes to be the person, 
in his note on this line : 

At Joan of France, or EnglUh Mall Hud., I, ii, 868. 

Mary Carlton was, indeed, also famous 
in her day, though in a much less 
degree. A modern editor of Hudi- 
braa adopts Granger's idea and de- 
scription of Mary Frith : " She as- 
sumed the vices and attire of both 
sexes, and distinguished herself as a 
prostitute and a procuress, a fortune- 
teller, a pick-pocket, a thief, and a 
receiver of stolen goods. She had 
the honour of robbing no less a per- 
sonage than general Fairfax, upon 
Hounslow Heath; for which exploit 
she was sent to Newgate, but she 
had acquired sufficient wealth in her 
calling to purchase her liberty. She 
defrauded the gallows, and died peace- 
ably of a dropsy, in the 75th year of 
her age." There is a portrait of Mall, 
in man's attire, prefixed to her life, 
12mo, 1662, under which are the 
following lines : 

See here the prerideaa o* the pilfering trade, 
Mercury's second, Venus' only maid. 
Doublet and breeches, in an uniform dress, 
Tlie female humorist, a kickshaw mess : 
Here's no attraction that your faiiqr preeta, 
But if her rc;;iurea please not, rea4l her feats. 

Nat Field, in his play called Amends 
for the Ladies, has exhibited some of 
the merry pranks of Mall Cutpune. 
Baldtoyn^* edit,, 1819. See also 
Granger, vol. ii, p. 408, 8vo. 
Her portrait is copied from the ori- 
ginal woodcut, in Dodsley^s Old Plays, 
in the title of the Roaring Girl, 
vol. vi, p. 1. Dr. Nash, in his notes 
on Hudibras, adheres to Mary Carlton, 
though he refers also to Granger. 
fFRlZADO. Frieze cloth. See next 
article. 

Our cottons, peni6tones,ymaioe», base. 
Our sundry sorts of frizes, blackes and grayes. 
And liimen drapers but for transportiou 
Could hardly canvase out their occupation. 

Tttglot** tTorkes, 1630. 

FRIZE, or FRIEZE. A sort of coarse 
warm cloth, probably (as Dr. Johnson 
suggests) made first in Friesland, 



Wales waa famous for this, as well a* 
for flannel. See FlilNNEL. 

Am I ridden vith a Welch goat too? ahaU I have % 
coxcomb otjtitef tis timn I vere dioak'd vilh a 

fiece of toasted cheeae. Mer. W. W^ t, S. 

(ut indeed my iuTeiiiion cornea from mj pate, as iHid- 
lime docs finom /ri«, it plucks oat braina and aU. 

In the play of King Edw. I, printed 
in 1509, one of the stage directions 
is, '* Enter Lluellin, alias prince of 
Wales, &c., with swords and bucklers, 
and frieze jerkins." 
I do not know that the word is yet 
disused. 
fFRlZEL. A small curl. 

Now under the shaddow of the c y ^nowei> then 
amidst the little /Hxeb of a faire haire; otfaervhilea 
within little dimple*, that sweet smiles often frame, 
in a feire cheeke. The Fa»$engtr cfBenmuto, 1412. 
Womens k>ng haire is coma. That which bnahetlt 
out, ersaries, or the bush : those which mnne together 
in one place, feakes : those which are pretely involred 
together, frtMled : those which are foil of eirclea, 
curled. LomMtimt on Ptdntinff, lUSw 

tFRlZLING-IRON. A curUngiron. 

kfrttiUng yrow, that women and men use about the 
curlinc of their haire, or which in old time was used 
to part the haire, and drawe them out in lensth. 

WUkaW Dictioiuarie, ed. 1608, p. 14S. 

FRO, the same as from. Used chiefly 
before an m, for the sake of the 
sound. At the end of a Yerae, him 
fro may be found, instead offromhim, 
for the sake of a rhyme. 

Was afterward, I know not l^ow, oooTaid, 
And/ro me hid. Spens. P. Q.,l,u,U. 

¥91 be it from your thought, andyro mr wiD. 

Ibid,, I, iii, S8. 

Still used in the phrase to and fro, 
and in that only. 
f FRO. A frow, or woman. Dutch. 

Ancilla. Chambriere, meachine. AmaideserraBt: a 

milkinfro. NumtnO^tor. 

Fedisequa* Une ehamberiere. A waiting maid: a 

yoongjro. /Wrf. 

FROES, for frows, the Dutch word for 
women. 

Buxsom as Bacchus' /ro«f. reTdling, dancing, 
TeUing the musick's uumbeia with their feet. 

B, t fi' '^'. «* »«»• ^»^P-> ■<* y, p. 821. 

fFROISB. A sort of pancake with 
slices of bacon in it ; what the French 
now call an omelette au lard. 

With a few alicea of bacon, a Jroise was presentiy 
made, and served in with great pomp and ma^ficence. 
CowucaU Hulory afPrwdm, 1655. 
Some are so tender noeed as to smell out a knave, as 
far as another man shall do broii'd herrings, w a 
bacon /row ; and some aieain ahail make no more ado 
of telhng a lye than a porter doth of a fartiung cus- 
tard. PdorfioiM, 1716. 
To make ajraw appear like rashera of baoon.— Take 
of line flower halt a peck, mingle one half by ita self 
with water and butter, and to the otlier add milk 
wherein turnsole had been steeped, vith a little of the 

Svder of lake i tod having cut them out into slices, 
a slice of the one to a sbce of the other, at your 
discretion ; and when they are fityed gently, or rather 
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baked, tliey wQl deceire the most curions as to the 
light of them. Closet of Rarit'u*, 1706- 

•f FROLIC K. Joyful ; gamesome. 

Shcpheard why creepe ve in t)iis lowly vnine. 
As thongh oar muse no store at all Hffordes, 
Whilst others vaunt it w^ith the frolicke Irayne. 

DraytotCt Shepherd's Garland, 1693. 

FROM. Away from ; rather implying 
distance than contrariety, which John- 
son gives as its meaning. 

For any thing so overdone is jrom the parpose of 
playing, whose end, &c. aotnl., iii, S. 

Do not believe* 
ThHt/fiom the sense of aJl civility, 
1 thus would play and tri^e with yonr reverence. 

Oth.,x,\. 
Did you draw bonds to forfeit, sign to break ? 
Or must we read vnu quite /rom what you spt'ak. 

B. Jons. VnderwOods, vol. vi, p. 898. Whalley. 
If now the phrase of him that spraks shall flow 
In sound quite yhnn his fortune. Ibid., vol. vii, p. ITS. 

This last is a translation of '*Si 
dicentis erant fortunis absona dicta.'* 
N.B. The elegy from which the former 
of these two quotations is taken, 
stands in some editions of Donne's 
Works as his, and marked as Elegy 
17th. 
tFRONDBNT. Covered with leaves. 

I, Phoebus tree, »ti]\Jrondent, flonrishinjj^. 
Nor bald, nor grisled, verdant as the spring. 

Owen's Bptgrams. 

FRONTAL. A piece of armour put 
upon the forehead of a horse. Also 
various things similarly applied. 

Like unto this doo they arme their horses too ; about 
his l^es they tie bootes, and cover his head with 
fironUus of stede. Underdown's Heliodorus, sign. Q 6. 

FRONTIER is said anciently to have 
meant forehead, which seems, indeed, 
to be proved by the following quota- 
tion : 

Then on the edges of their bolstered hair, which 
Btandeth crested round their frontiers, and hangeth 
over their faces. Stubbs^s Jnatomy of Abuses, 

But this does not seem to explain the 
passage of Shakespeare, for the sake 
of which it has been adduced : /- 

And majesty could never yet endure 
The laoadj frontier of a servant brow. 

1 Een. TV, i, 3. 

"The moody forehead of a servant 
brow," is not sense. Surely it may 
be better interpreted. " the moody 
border," that is, outline, "of a ser- 
vant brow." Or it may be considered 
as a term borrowed from fortification, 
in which frontier means an outwork. 
It will then mean the moody or 
threatening outwork ; in which sense 
the word occurs in the, same play : 

Of pallisadoes, frontiers, ])arapcts. Ibid., ii, 3. 

A wrte not placed where it was needful might skantly 
be acconnt«i for frontier. Ives's Forlifie. 



fFRONTISPIECE. A facade, or front. 

Nature, thou wert o'rseen to put so mean 
•Lfrontispeece to such a building. 

CartwrighVs Lady Errants, 1651. 

fFRONTLESS. Shameless, impudent. 

But thee, iXvmfrontless man, 
We follow. Chapm. II., 159. 

FRONTLET. A forehead band, part of 
the female dress of elder times. 
Frontal, French. They were worn 
to make the forehead smooth. 

Forsoth, women have many lettes, 
And they be masked in many nettes ; 
Aa frontlets, fyllets, partlettes, &c. 

Four Ps, 0. PL. i. 64. 
"Rooda^, frontlets, wires, cauls, curling irons, periwigs, 
8tc. Ljfly*s Mydas. 

Metaphorically for look, or appearance 
of the forehead : 

How now, daughter, what makes \hl^X frontlet on ? 
Methinks you are too much of late i' the frown. 

Lear, i, 4. 

fFROOF. The handle of an augur? 

And as you have seen 
A shipwright bore a naval beam ; he oft 
Thrusts at the hXLfmftfroofe ; works still aloft ; 
And at the shank help others. Chapm, Odyss., iz. 

FRORY. Frosty. The same M/rore. 

Her up between his nigged hands he rear'd. 
And with hufrory lips full softly kist. 

While the cold ysicles from his rough beard 
Dropped adown upon her yvory brest. 

Spens, F. Q., III. viu, 86. 

Also frothy : 

While she was young; she ns'd with tender hand 
The foaming steed wiih^oory bit to steer. 

Fairf Tasso, ii, 46. 

fFROST. "Farewell, frost," was an 
old proverbial phrase, intimating in- 
difference, and not uncommon in our 
ancient writers. Ray gives among his 
proverbs, " Farewell, frost ; nothing 
got, nor nothing lost.*' 

Morr, Nay, and you feede this veyne, sir, fare yon welL 
Folk. Why, faretpeU, frost. 

Play of Sir Thomas More, p. 68. 
And 90, farewell frost f my fortune naught me cost 

Mother Bombie, 1639. 

roFROTB. To rub. /'ro/^tfr, French. 

Let a man sweat once a week in a hot house, and be 
well rubbed nndfroted. 

B. Jons. Ev. Man out ofH., iv, 3. 
Then fell downe the maid in a swoon for feare; so as 
he was fain Vafrote hir, and put a sop into hir mouth. 
lO-g. Scot's Disc, of fTiteher., V 1. 
Come, sir, what say vou extempore mm to your bill 
of an hundred pound ? a sweet debt torfroating your 
doublets. 
MiddUt Triek to catch the 0. One, F 8, repr., p. 194. 

Chaucer u<es this word. 

tShe smelles, she kissetli, and her corps 

She loves excedyngly ; 
She tufts h(>r lieare. ehefroles her focc. 

She idle loves to be. 

KenduWs Flowers of Epigrammes, 1677. 

FROTERER. Rubber, a person who 
rubs another ; from /rote. A page 
says of his offices to a gallant, 

I curl hts periwig, paint his clieeks, perfume his 
breath, I am his froterer, or nibhrr in a hot house. 

Marstou's IVhat — • -^. 

21 
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FROUNCE, «. A fringe, plait, or similu' 
omameDt of dress. In modern lan- 
goage, a flonBce. 

To FROUNCE. To curl, or rather to 
friz, as the hair is done in dressing ; 
from francer^ to twist or wrinkle, 
French. I suspect that /twnc^, now 
used, is only a corruption of this. 

Some finmnce their curled lieare in ooartly guise. 
Some prencke their ruffes. Spots. F. Q., 1. it, 14. 
With dressing, brtiding,>OM»n>^, flow'ring. 

DrajfL Nymp., u. 

It is similarly used by Milton in the 
Penseroso, ▼. 123. In more anti- 
quated language it had the significa- 
tion of wrinkled, which is nearer the 
French original. Thus Moth, the 
antiquary, in the Ordinary : 

His Tuage foul f-Jrounad, with glowing eyn. 

0. Fl*, z, 309. 

So, in Chancer, frounceleu is without 
wrinkle. 

tBy Phidias art thou flabes seest 

fingraven feat and trim ; 
Kit water to them, and they wfll 

Whip, skip, friak, fromncet and iwim. 

tendaJVi FUmres of Spigrammts, 1677. 

tFROWARD. Wayward. 

One daj, her Tanity pressing her to desire a neck-lace 
«f bigger pearles than those the had, she reaolyed to 
make reoonrse to her ordinary flatteries ; but aome- 
thing had put my master in so JrowMrd a humour, 
that ne repnls'd her with such terms as she deaerv'd. 

Hutorjf ofFrandom, 1656. 

fFROWING. That renders rank. 

Gather not rosea in a wet and fromng houre, dieyll 
lose their sweets then, truat mee they will, sir. 

SuekiingU Jglamra, 1638. 

fFROWISH. Rank, or rancid. 

He that is ranch or /VowuA in savour, hiroosus. 

Witkali^ DiciUmaru, ed. 1608, p. 886. 

tFROWNING-CLOTH. A frontlet ? 

The next day I oomming to the gallery, where shee 
was solitarily walking with her frowning doth, as 
■icke lately on the sultens. 

Ljflie's Bnpkuet and hit Bngland. 

FROWT. A word of uncertain deriva- 
tion, which seems simply to mean 
mossy in the two following in- 
stances. I cannot think, with Dr. 
Johnson, that the familiar "vorA frowzy 
is in any degree a substitute for it . In 
this first passage it might be put for 
frory : 

Ptoteus is shepheard of the seaa of yore, 

And hath the charge of Neptune's mighty heard. 
An aged sire, with head all /rovy hore. 

And sprinckled frost upon bis deawy beard. 

SjMnu, P. O., 111. viii, SO. 
But if they (the sheep) with thy goats should yede. 

They soon might be corrupted ; 
Or like not of l\it frowy fede (on the mountains), 

Or with the weeds be glutted. 

Spen$. Skrp. Kal., July, 109. 

To FRUMP. To mock, or treat con- 
temptuously. [Perhaps best ex- 



pressed by, to snub.] Minshew, who 
is followed by Skinner and others, de- 
rives it from the Dutch, /rumpele»y 
or krumpelen, to curl up the nose in 
contempt. 

tHee fawneth upon them his master fiiTonreth, and 
frnmpetk those his mistresse frownes on. 

jrMt»M«JfoMW,1609. 
fWalkes all day musing in his moomfull dumpea. 
Whitest Love his page out priyily Yamfitampt. 

The New Meiatnotytkoat^ MS. tem|». Jac. L 
flbe fourth and last ranke is impudent, overt h wart, 
stubbome, and withall unlearned, those I meane, who 
hai'inff broken loose over-soone from the grammer 
schoob, run to and fro in all comers of cities stadying 
fbr scoffes and fnmping flouts, not for meet pleas to 
helpe any cause. 

HolUm^M AmmAoMMt MareeUinrnt, 1009. 
fThetr judges such as have learned Philistions or .£aopa 
frumping sooffes or fables. IHJ- 

A FRUMP. A contemptuous speech, 
or piece of conduct. 

Lualla. not ashamed to eonfjwse her foUie, answered 
him with this/hiM^. JfapAaci, K 3. 

Bid, Lot. Lady Guinerer, what news with yon f 
AhUg. Pray leave these fmmp$t sir, and rtceire tins 
Utter. B.4rFl.8cornf.LBdy,wtiyi,^i*&. 

tAnd blush not at \hefnimp$ of some^ 

Ne feare at others frowne ; 
More rich thou art in threadbare ooate, 
Then some in silken gowne. 

Sc9en Soh$ o/s SomwfiMSomU, 161S. 
tBut vet, me thinkea, he gives thee but a/raaye. 
In teuing how thou lost a wench» rumpe. 

Taylor's ITorkes, IBSO. 
f Ooe farre off from doong, let them prate and gabble 
as looff ss they will, never take pepper in the noee for 
their deeds or misdeeds, nor yet for their frumps and 
flimflams, seeing one that is infamous can de&me 
none but themsdves. Passenger (^Benvenuio, 1613. 

tLjnus to give to me a frightfnll /raaip. 
Said that my writings savourd of the pump. 

HaringUm*s Migrams, 16SS. 
iSom of thy sons prove bastards, sordid, base. 
Who haviuff suck'd thee throw dirt in th v ft«e ; 
When they nave sqnees*d thy nipplea ana chast papps. 
They daah thee on the nose witn frumps and rapps. 

CartumgkVs Poems, 1651. 

To FRUSH. To bruise, or dash vio- 
lently to pieces. Froisser^ French. 
An uncommon word, unknown to the 
first commentators of Shakespeare, 
but fully exemplified by the latter. 
It was technical in some things, as in 
carving ; and in war, to the battering 
of armour to pieces. 

stand, stand, thou Greek— I like thy armour wdl; 
YWfrusk it, and unlock the ri\ets all. 
But ril be master of it Tro.smd Cr., v, 7. 

Rinaldo's Kcmwafjrusk'd and hack'd they had 
Oft pierced, and with blood besmeared new. 

Fkirf.Tuso,vvi,48. 
Hector assavled Achilles, and gave him ao many 
strokes, that ne al U>-fhukt and make his helue. 

Cast. Destr. cf Troy, o 1, 5th ed. 
Smote him so coragiousli with nis swerde, that he 
frussk'd al his helme. Ouy of Warm., bl. let. 

High cedars vnfrushed with tempests, when lower 
shrubs are not touched with the wind. 

Hindt^s Fliosto Uiidinoso, ed. 1606. 

Breaking a spear was also called 
frwhxng it : 
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I can bestride a bonncme gennet stfll, 

Aud with mine arme to-fnuh a sturdie lance. 

D. Betckier's See me and see me not. 

To Jrtish a chicken, was the same as 
to break up or carve a chicken ; it is 
used in old books of cookery and 
carving. 

To frtish the feathers of an arrow, was 
to set them upright^ which appears, 
from the following passage, to have 
been done to prepare them for use ; 
probably to make them fly steadily : 

Lord, how haately the BohUen buckled their healmes, 
bowe quickly the archers beute their bowea, and 
/riuked their feathers, how readily the bilmeii shoke 
their billes, and proved their stares. 

Holinsk., vol. ii, R r r 6. 

fFRUSTRATELY. In vain. 

Great Toscane dames, as she * >>eir towns past by, 
Wisht her their daughter-in-law, hut fhutralelp. 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1682. 

fFRUTAGE. A confection of fruit.. 

Upon this chariot was finely and artificially devised a 
Bumi)tuouB covered table, decked with all sortes of 
exauiflite deUcateaand dainties, of patisseri^yVM^e^, 
and confections. British Bibliographer, iv, 816. 

fFRUTEY. Anything producing fruit. 

He iowde and planted in his proper grange 
(Upon som savage stock) tomfnUry strange. 

Du Bartas. 

To FUB, or FUB OFF. To put off, to 
deceive. Fuppen, German. If this 
be the true derivation, /ub is more 
correct than fob, which has entirely 
supplanted it. Shakespeare has it 
both ways. 

I have \icen/kbb'd off and fubb^d off from this oay to 
that day, that it is a shame to be thonght on. 

V Sen TV ii 1 
Whv Boll, why Doll, I say I— my Itttex fiibb'd Um, ' 
And no access without 1 mend my manners ! 

B. 4r n. Mons. Thotuu, ii, S. 

FUCUS^ Paint. A Latin word, adopted 
by our early writers to signify the 
colours used by ladies, to improve 
their complexions. 

Litia. How do I look to-day ? 
Bud. Excellent clear, believe it. This waaefucus 
Was well laid ou. 

Idtia. Methinks, His here not white. 
Sud. Lend me your scarlet, lady ; 'tis the sun 
Hath giv*n some little taint unto the ceruse, &c. 

B. Jons. Sejanus, ii, 1. 
TQi you preferred me to your aunt, the lady, 
I knew no ivory teeth, no caps of hair, 
No Mercury W9Xer,fucus, or perfumes. 

Ram Alley, 0. PI., v, 412. 
With all his waters, powders./tMnwtu, 
To make thy lovely corps sophisticate. 

B. /• Fl. Woman Hater, iii, 3. 

fFUDDLE. Drink. 

And so, said I, we sipp'd ova fuddle. 
As women in the straw do caudle. 
Till every mati had drowa'd his noddle. 

Hudibras Rediviws, 1 705. 

fib FUDDLE. To drink hard. 

£v'rything/Mi(/^; thea that I, 
Ift'tany reason shou'd be dry ? 



Wen ; I win be content to thirst, 

But too much drink shall make me first 

Posm by Various Writers, 1711. 

fFUELLER. Apparently the servant 
whose duty it was to light fires. 

"SwifiuUers! they think (who doth not know it) 
Their lights above 't, because their walk's below it 

Wilson's lAfe of James 1. 

FU6H. A strange spelling of the word 
Jugue, meaning a species of musical 
composition. 

She [Echo] is never better in her Q, than when she 
apes the nightineale, especially in their /w^A«, for then 
you would think them both stark mad, while they 
follow one another so close at the heels, and yet can 
neyer overtake each other. 

Strange Metam. in Cens. Ut, vii, S86. 

2h FULFIL. To fill up entirely, to 
make full; literally, tofillfulL 

WitL massy staples, 
And oorresponsive wadfulfilling bolts. 

2V-0. and Or., Fndogne. 
Then Scipio (that saw his ships tlirough-gaU'd 
And by tne foeju^d with fire and Ulood.) 

Cornelia, 0. PL, ii, S98. 

So in our Liturgy, ** That we may be 
fulfilled with thy grace." 
tFULIGINOUS. Smoaky, or sooty. 

Only such exeidse as may refine, and keep the spirits 
active, and disest the grosser and fulginous matter, 
strengthens the nerves of a kingdom, or republick. 

Wilson's Life of James J. 

FULLAM, or FULHAM. The cant term 
for some kinds of false dice. There 
were hiffh fullams and low fullams. 
Probably from being full, or loaded, 
with some heavy metal on one side, 
so as to produce a bias, which would 
make them come hiffh or low, as they 
were wanted. It has been conjectured 
that they were made at Fulham, but 
I have seen no proof of it ; uor is it 
vej'y likely that gambling should have 
flourished in so quiet a village : nor 
would such a manufacture be publicly 
avowed. 

Let vullures gripe thy gats! for gourd, and/tf/Iam 

holds. 
And A»^A and low beguile the rich and poor. 

WIio ? he serve ? ba I be keeps high men and low men, 
he 1 he has a fair living at Fulham. 

B. Jons. Every Man out ofH., iii, 6. 

The " fair living at Fulham," is evi- 
dently a mere quibble, because the 
man lived by these /u/Zam^. 

jyOl. Howmanie pronouues be there? IHg. Faith, 
my lord, there are iiioiv . but I have learned hut tlirce 
sorts: the Goade (gourd), the Fulham, taxfX the Stop- 
kater-tre ; which arc ail demonstratives, for here thev 
be. MoHs. D' Olive, sign. F 3. 

Sic. Give me some bales of dice. What are these? 
Som. Those are called hiohfitlloms, those lowfulloms. 

Nosody and Somebody, sign. G 3. 

See Gourds. 
tFULL-BAGGED. Rich. 
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Diiit have I brought to end a worke of {nine, 
I wish it maj requite me with Mine nine -, 
For well I wote, the diuigen wliere I Tentcrcd, 
VofuU-iMg*d man woalcT ever dunt hafc enterad. 

TayUtr's Worke$, 16S0. 

FULLMART, FULIMART, or FOU- 
MART. A polecat. Bewick describes 
the polecat under the UBme foumart ; 
Chambers also acknowledges it as a 
provincial word for that animal. The 
authority of Ben J onsen is decisive. 
Of his personage Pol-martin, the lady 
says, 

Wm erer mch a futvuirt for an hnisher 

To a great worahipfnl lady, as myself! 

Who, when 1 heard his name ftrst Martin PoUcat, 

A. stinkiuK name, and not to be pronounced 

In any lady's presence, without a reverence, 

My very heart e'en yeam'd. TaU of a Tkb, i, 4. 

Skinner says he had only seen the 
word in Isaac Walton. The passage 
is this : 

With gins to betray the very vermin of the earth. As 
namely, the litchet, ih» fuhmart, the ferret, the pole- 
cat, be Compl. Angl.^ p. i, ch. 1. 

Hence some have supposed it the stoat, 
as polecat is here mentioned also ; but 
Walton appears to have been mistaken 
in that point. 
tFUMISH. Cross-tempered. 

Aneer hath certaine pri\ Hedges, or if you will, notes 
of aiscovery : not Ut ot-licve uur friends, to be rash in 
attempts, to have the cheekes inflamed, to use quirk- 
nesse with the hMiuls, to have an uiibrideled tongue, 
to \it furnish and overthwart for smHil causes, and to 
admit of no reason. Rick Cabinet Furnitked wHk 

Variftie ofExcrUent IHseriptioiu, 1616. 

FUMITER. Tiie herb fumitory, or 
fumaria officinalia of Linndeus ; in the 
class diadelphia, and order hezandria. 
An officinal plant. Shakespeare calls 
it rank, because it grows freely and 
luxuriantly among corn, where it is a 
troublesome weed. 

Alack, 'tis he ; wliv, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex d sea, singma aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank /«mi70r, and furrow weeds. 
With harlocks, hemlock, be. Lear, iv, 4^ 

Shakespeare uses also the proper 
name, fumitory : 

Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank/«Mi/ofy, 
Dolh root upon. Hen. F, v, 2. 

The French name is futneterre ; the 
old Latin of the shops, fumua terras, 
fFUMOUS. Creating steam, or wind. 

He must abstaine from garhcke, onions, mustard, and 
anch likeywuMM thiugs. 

Barrougk's Method ofFhysict, 1C24. 

fFURDLE. To draw or roll up. 

The captaines have layd by their bastinaducs. 
Lieutenants put to silence their bravadoes. 
The colours /wr</W up, the drum is mute, 
The seijanta ranks and files doth not dispute. 

Taylor's Workcs, 1630. 

fFURlBUNDAL. Furious. 



Mima, may a woman poore, and blmde, 
A lyon-diaggon, or a bull-beare bindef 
lit poastble for puling wench to tame 
Thtfrnr^mndail champion <^ fame ? 

6 H§fvn 1S98. 

tFURMENTY, FURMITY, or FRU- 
MITY. Still a favorite dish in the 
north, consisting of hulled vheat 
boiled in milk and seasoned. It was 
especially a Christmas dish. 

Potage on gasteau fait de farine de foorment. Fur- 
menty pottage. NowtencUtor, ISSo. 

Athera. Sorbilinncula pulticoln liquids similis ex 
aese tenuisaimo poUine. Qniell made of nulke and 
wheate, furmentu. Ibi>L 

Christmas is come and now the smeO 
Of roast beef does exceeding well ; 
With mutton pasty, and miiic'd-pie. 
Pork, plumb-broth, veal, aud/nnRi/v; 
PtK, goose, and rabbets, and strong beer. 
All these things are good Christmas cheer. 

Poor AoMii. 1707. 
But vet mistake not, for I think, 
Ggoa beer at Christmas time to diinkp 
Good victuals also should take place; 
Which to the winter fcdds a grace. 
Plumb-pudding and good/nrai^/jr. 
Fine pasty, goose, and Christmas pie. 
For breakfast, beer and cheese and toast» 
For dinner victuals boil'd and roast; 
At evening with good ale or beer. 
Conclude the night, the month, the year. 

iWJ., 17.S5. 
To make fitrmenty. — Take a quart of sweet cream, 
S or 3 spngs of mace, and a nutmeg cut in half, put 
it into your cream, so let it boil, then take your Ftrnrh- 
barley or rice, being first washed clean in fair water 
three times and picked clean, then boil it in sweet 
milk till it be tender, then put it into your cream, and 
boil it well, and when it hath boiled a good while, take 
the yolks of 6 or seven eggs, beat them very welL to 
thicken on a soft fire, boil it, and stir it, for it will 
quickly burn; when you think it is boiled euongh, 
sweeten it to your tast, and so serve it in with roee- 
water and musk-sugar, in the same manner yoa m*ke 
it witli wheat. 

A True Osntlewman*s Delight, 1S7S, p. 17. 

To FURNACE. To send forth fames 
or smoke like a furnace. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 

An eminent monsieur, that^ it seems, mnch lorei 

A Galhan girl at home ; hefunutces 

The thick sighs from him. CVmA., i, 7. 

Fumacetk the universall sighea and oomplaiiites of 

this transposed world. 

Chapman, Fref. to Shield t^ Homer. 

Cited by Mr. Steevens. 
FURNIMENT. Furniture, decoration. 
Fornimento, Italian. 

Lo vihen they spyde, with speedie whirling pace. 
One in a charet oi atraungeyWrNinMii^. 

Spent. F.Q.,lV,m,S8. 

To FUST. To grow fusty, musty, or 
mouldy. Fusty and musty seem 
always to have been indiscriminately 
used, and are so still. Cotgraye has 
fiutif French, in the same sense ; but 
I cannot find such a word in any 
French dictionary, ancient or modern. 

Sure, he that made us mith subh large discourse 

Loolung before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-hke reason 

To fust m us unns'd. BmnL, iv, 4 
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Hit blowen ware 
Ot tutted hops, now lost Ua lack of sale. 

FUSTILARIAN. A cant term of con- 
tempt, a fusty stinking fellow ; fusty 
itself is used in the same contemptuous 
way. See below. 

Away, you scullion ! you rarapallian ! yaixfiutilaruM f 
I'll ticlde yoar catastrophe. S Hen. jy,ii,l. 

There is no probability in the conjec- 
ture of Mr. Steevens, that it is derived 
from fastis. 
FUSTILUGS. A very fat person; so 
said to mean in the Exraoor dialect. 
Sherwood also translates it in French 
by "Coche, femme bien grosse;'* 
otherwise I should have derived it 
from fusty and luys, i. e., musty ears ; 
implying a person dirty and ill- 
savoured up to the ears. 

You may daily see such /kf/t/Hy« walking in the streets, 
like so many tuns, each moving upon two pottlepots. 

Junluty 1639, cited by Todd. 

FUSTY. Musty or mouldy. 

Hector shall have a great catch if he knock ont either 
of your brains; 'a were as good crack Bjuaty nut M-ith 
no kernel. Iro. ^ Cr., ii, 1. 

Dirty, musty, ill-smelling : 

Where the dull tribunes, 
That with tht/tuty plebeians hate thine honours, 
Shall say, against their hearts, " We thank the gods 
Our Rome hath such a soldier." CarioLf i, 9. 

fFUTILOUS. Idle, silly. 

I received your answer to i\isi fittilous pamphlet, with 
your desire uf my opinion touching it. 

HowelPs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

-fFUTURELY. This adverb is used by 

Chapman, Hom. Epig., iv. 
To FYLE. Contracted from to defile. 

See to File. 

But few of them wovldfyle their handes with any 
labor. North's Flut., p. 37o. 

These^/«i hands did wipe, did wrap, did rocke, and 
lay ye soft. Warner's Jib. £ngl.y iii, 16, p. 73. 

FYST. A corruption o^ foist ^ which 
was a jocular term for a windy dis- 
charge of the most offensive kind. 

MaiTy,yy«/ o' your kindess. I thous;ht as much. 

Eastward Hoe, 0. PL, iv, 270. 

Coles acknowledges it, and has tofyst, 
vissio; which in his Latin part he 
renders to fizzle. k\%ofysting eur ; 
and in Sherwood's English Dictionary, 
subjoined to Cotgrave, fy sting curs, 
and other offenders of the same class, 
are fully illustrated. This confirms the 
interpretation of Foisting Hound. 
FYTCHOCK. A term of contempt, the 
same as fitchew, or polecat ; which 
Isaac Walton calls fitchat ; Topsell 
and others, y?^cA ; from fisse, Dutch. 



Farewel, Ar/cAoeJt. 

B. and Fl. Scomf. Lady, act v, p. 850. 

Said to an old waiting maid, who has 
before been called cat, and several 
other contemptuous names. 
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GABERDINE. A coarse cloak or 
mantle. Gavardina, Spanish. Cot- 
grave thus explains it: **Galleoerdine 
(which he gives as a French word), a 
gaberdine, a long coat or cassock of 
course (i. e., coarse), and, for the 
most part, motley or party-coloured 
stufie." Gavardina is not Italian, 
though given as such by Skinner, and 
others. It is Spanish, and not 
gabardina; though b and v are often 
interchangeable, Nor is galleverdine 
French, that I can find, on any 
authority but that of Cotgrave. 

Yon call nie nusbelieyer, cut-throat, dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 

Mer. of Ven., i, 8. 

Caliban's grotesque dress is also called 
by this name : 

.Mas ! the storm is come again ; my best way ia to 
creep under his gaberdine. Temp., ii, 2. 

So the dress of the banditti, in the 
Goblins : 

Under yoMr gaberdines i^ear pistcds all. 

O. PI.. X, 17«. 
-f-With wliom besides he changed a gaberdine^ 
Tliick-lined and soft ; which still he made his shift 
When he would dress him 'gainst the horrid drift 
Of tempest. Chapman^ Odyss., zir, 740. 

GAD, from the Saxon, gaad, A goad, 
or sharp point of metal. 

And, come, I will go get a leaf of brass, 

And with a gad of steel will write these words, 

And lay it by. Tit. Andr.y iy, 1. 

<' Upon the gad,^* in Lear, seems to 
be me same as upon the spur : 

Kent banished thus 1 and France in choler parted I 
And the king cone to-night I subscribed his power I 
Confiu'd to exhibition! ml this done 
Upon the gad. Lear, i, 2. 

lu the following passage, gad is evi- 
dently a kind of slender spear: 

Their horsemen are with jacks for most nart clad, 
Their horses are both swift of course and strong. 

They run on horseback with a slender gad. 
And like a speare, but that it is more k>n^. 

Harr. Anost,, x, 73. 

In a receipt which occurs iu the Haven 
of Health, we are directed to *' heat a 
gad of Steele or iron glowing hot in the 
fire,*" and quench it in the composition. 
Chap. 194, p. 178. In Phillips's 
New World of Words, "a gad of 
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steel'* it explained to be <<a small 
piece of steel to heat in the fire, and 
quench in any liquor.'* It is suffi- 
ciently obvious tliat g^d-fly is com- 
posed of this word, quasi goading-Jly. 
Probably, therefore, to gad^ and gad- 
ding, originate from being on the 
spur, to go about. 
fGAFFER. An old man. See Gammer. 

They that buy miut lell, or elie the; have a bad 
bareain on% but do according to hia conscience. My 
faffcr only said, he would iuform himielf aa well as he 
ciiiiid against next election, and keep a good con- 
•dence. Danu HuddW* Letter, 1710. 

GAFFLE. a part of the cross-bow 
used in bending it. It moved in a 
part called the rack. 

My croat-bow in my hand, mygggle on my nut. 
To bend it when I please, or when I please to slack. 

Dtm^L, Mum' Ely9., p. 1483. 

Cotgrave renders goffle into French 
by pied de biehe, and bandage d'arba- 
leUe. The gajfle was the lever by 
which the bow was drawn. Coles 
Latinizes it by " balistse flexor." The 
artificial steel spurs put upon fighting 
cocks are also called gafflts^ or gaffs. 
fGAFFLET. A steel spur placed on 
the leg of a cock for fighting. 

There is always a continued noise amongst the spec- 
tators, in laying wagers upon every blow each cock 
gives; who, by the way, I must tell you, wear steel 
spurs, (call'd I think, aafflets) for their surer execu- 
tion. Journey through England, 1724. 

tGAG-TOOTH. A projecting tooth. 

The poets were ill advised that fained bim to be a 
leaue, gag-toothed beldame. 

Na»h, Pierce PenilesM, 1602. 

I, here is a fellow judicio that carried the deadly 

stocke in his pen, whose muse was armed with a 

gag-tootk, and Lis pen possest with Hercules fnryes. 

The Retume from Femassus, 1606. 

GAGE. A pledge, French. Hence the 
glove or gauntlet thrown down in 
challenges was called a gage; because, 
by throwing it, the challenger pledged 
himself to meet the person who 
should take it up. It is, therefore, in 
allusion to it as a manual ornament, 
that Shakespeare makes Aumerle 
thus speak of it : 

There is my g/tge, the manual seal of death, 
That marks ihee out for helL lUch. II, iv, 1. 

It is twice in the same play called 
honour* s pawn : 

If Kuilly dread hath left thee so much strength 
As to take up mv honmtr^e pawn, then stoop, i, 1 

There is my konout'e pawn, 
EnKaiee it to the triiil if thou dar'st iv, 1. 

To lay to gage, means to leave in pawn : 

For learned Collin lays his pipes to gage. 
And is tu tu^rie gone a pilgiiiiiHge. 

Drayi. Shejfh. Garland, p. 1393. 
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Ev'n ao, this pattern (tf the wnm-ont afe^ 
Pawn*d honest looks, but laid no warda to i 

Shateep. Bape qfLuereee, SappCi. HO. 

To GAGE. To pledge, or put in pledge* 

But my chief care 
Is to come Curly off flfmn the great ddite 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal. 
Hath left me gagrd. Mar. I 

T)iat men of your nobility and pow*t 
Did gage themsetrea in an nninat bdiaH 

. . \Htn.irX^ 

This is in general erroneonsly printed 
*gf*g^i fts if it were an abridgement of 
engage ; which it is not. Also used 
for to gauge, or measure : 

Nay, but I bar to-night ; yon shall naigage me 

By what we do to-uight Mer. Vem^ ii, S. 

And to lay as a wager : 

Against the which a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Haml, i, 1. 

I'll gage my life that strumpet, out of craft. 

Mareton, Dutch CourteaoM, 6 4. 

GAIBESEEN. A sort of jocular word, 
in signification the same as gay- 
looking ; '* gay to be seen." 

Now lykewyse what sale you to ooortiers ? 
Diese minion gedheeeen gentilmen. 

Sv' Tho. Chaloner'e Morue Bnc^ Q S, b. 

In Spenser we have it in two words : 

That goodly idol, now so gety beeeem. 
Shall doff her fleshes borrow'd fiur attire. 

SommetxrriL 

fGAIN. Went ; perhaps gained, t. e., 
reached. 

Ue drew his arrow to the head. 

And drew it with might and main ; 
And strait tn the twinluing of an eye. 

To the Frenchman's heart tlie arrow mm. 

BalUul ofBobin Hood, the nobU Fiskerman. 

GAIN, rather arbitrarily prefixed to 
words, had often the force of a 
negative, and was merely a contrac- 
tion of against, as will appear in 
several words here folloyring. 

2b GAINCOPE. Ray gives this as a 
south or east country word, and 
explains it, " To go across a field the 
nearest way, to meet with something." 
Perhaps from cutting and gain ; a 
gainful coupe, or cut. I find it 
used by a quaint writer, who, per- 
haps, belonged to those parts. 

Some indeed there have beeu, of a more beroical atrain, 
who striving to gedncope these ambages, by yentnriuic 
on a new discovery, uave made their voyage in haJ^ 
the time. Joh. Robotham to the Seeder, in Comenius's 

Janua Ung., ed. 1659. 

GAINFUL has been interpreted way- 
ward, but I find no authority for that 
sense, either as a provincial term, 
or in other authors. If it was a 
Staffordshire phrase, Mr. Sympson, 
who gave that meaning, ought to 
have said so. It seems rather to 
signify encroaching, apt to gain upon 
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any indulgence given. This suits 
both the context and the analogy of 
composition. It has only been noticed 
in this passage : 

Yoa'U fina him^oin^t, but be rare yon curb him, 
And get him ftirly, if 70a can, t* his lodging. 

I confess I have not seen it used in 
this sense elsewhere. Mr. Monck 
Mason fancied that the ordinary sense 
of lucrative might anewer, explaining 
it thus : You will find him a profit- 
able patient, but you must curb him 
notwithstanding. But this by no 
means agrees with the general ten- 
dency of the speech. It might do, 
indeed, could nothing better be made 
of it; but I prefer the sense here 
given. I thought once that the above- 
mentioned force of gain in compounds 
might explain it, but have given up 
that notion. 
GAINGIVING. A misgiving, a giving 
against; that is, an internal feeling 
or prognostic of evil. 

But thoa wonldet not think hov ill all's here abont 
my heart : bat it ia no matter. Bor. Nay, good my 
lord. Haml. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind 
ot gaing'ning as wonld, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

HumLf V, 8. 

No other example has been found. 
To GAINSTAND, a word of similar 
construction. To stand against. 

Love proved himself valiant, that durst, with the 
■word of reverent duty.^atiutoMi the force of so many 
enraged desires. SidHejf. 

Mr. Todd quotes also Knight's Tr. of 
Truth for it. 

f But there is nothing more certaine then this, that 
many men reposins two much trust in the strength 
of their bodies, and so being carelesse in gainslandir^ 
and resisting the beginnings of maladies (which their 
dissolute order of hfe hatn begotten and ingendred) 
have bene yoked by old age before the course of their 
jeares did require it. 

BarrouglCs Method of Pkgneky ed. 1624. 

To GAINSTRIVE, v. a. To strive 
against. Similarly formed. 

In his strong arms he stiAy him embraste, 

Who, him gaimtrivingt nought at all prevailed. 
For all his pow'r was utterly de&ste. 

'^ Spent. F. q., II, iv, 14. 

The fates poiiutrhe us not. 

Orimould, cited by Todd. 

Also as a neuter verb, F. Q., IV, vii, 1 2. 
GAISON. Scarce ; for Geason, q. v. 

This white falcon rare and aaiaon^ 
This bird shineth so bright. 

Prog. ofElit., vol. i. 
Verset on the Conm, of Anna BoUgn^ p. 10. 

GAIT. Manner of going. It is here 
used metaphorically, for proceeding 
in a business ; which is uncommon. 



We have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras— 
* * * to suppress 

His further gait herein. UamX.^ i, S. 

To go ones gait, in country language, 
to pass along. Gang your gait is 
still used in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. 

Good gentleman, go gourgaitt and let poor volk pass. 

Leatt iv, 6. 

In Midsummer Night's Dream we 
have to take his gate, for take his 
way, or to go ; where it is erroneously 
printed gate. As Shakespeare's or- 
thography was to be corrected, it 
ought to have been made uniform. 

With this field-dew consecrate, 

£v'ry fairy take hit gait. 

And each several chamber bleas. 

Through this palace, with sweet peace. t, 8. 

GALAGE. A clown's coarse shoe; 
from galloehe, a shoe with a wooden 
sole, old French, which itself is sup- 
posed to be from gallica, a kind of 
shoe mentioned by Cicero, Philip., 
ii, 30, and A. Gellius, xiii, 21. If so, 
the word has returned to the country 
whence it first was taken; bat I 
douht much of that derivation ; for, 
by the passages referred to in the 
above authors, it seems more likely 
that the gallica was a luxurious 
covering, than one so very coarse as 
the gaUocke, Perhaps the ealiga, or 
military strong boot of the Romans, 
from which Caligula was named, 
may be a better origin for it. The 
word galloche is now naturalised 
among us for a kind of clog, worn 
over the shoes. 

My heart-blood is nigh weD from I fed. 
And my galage grown fast to my bed. 

Spent. Skep. Kal., Feb., S48. 
For they been like foul wagmoires ovei^gras^ 
That if any galage once sticketh fast, 
The more to wind it oat thou dost swink. 
Thou mought aye deeper and deeper sink. 

Hid,, 8epi.f ISO. 

The old commentator, E. K., explains 
it, ''A startup, or clownish shooe." 
Chaucer has galoehe, 

t A galatch or pattens which women used in time past, 
crepida. WlthaU^ IHelUmarU, ed. 1606, p. 211. 

GALATHE. The name of Hector's 
horse, in the old metrical romances 
on the subject of the Trojan war, in 
which the real manners of Homer's 
heroes were quite disre^rded. 

There is a thousand Hectors m the field ; 
Kow here he fights on OaUUhe his horse. 
And there lacks work. 2V«. and Cr., v, 5. 
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The affectation of giving high-souud- 
ing names to the horses of the heroes 
of romance is noticed by Warton, in 
his observations on the Faery Queen, 
vol. i, p. 292 ; and he quotes Cer- 
vantes, whose admirable ridicule sets 
the matter in a clear light : 

I should be glad to know, afflicted madam, what ia 
the name of that same htireef Hit name, answered 
the afHirlcd, is not like that of Bellerophoii's horse, 
whirh was cnlled Prganu, nor does it resemble that 
whirh distinguished llie horse of Alexander the Great, 
Bvcrpkalus; nor that of Orlando Furioso, whose name 
was Brigliadoro; nor Bayarie, which belonged to 
Rcynaldo de Montnlvan ; nor FrontiMo, that apper- 
tained to Rugero; nor Bootes, nor Periton, the horses 
of the sun ; nor is he callrd Orrlia, like that steed on 
which the unfortunate Rodiigo, lust king of the Goths, 
engagrd in that battle where he lost his crown and 
life. I will hiY a wager, cried Sancho, tlmt at he is 
not distinguished by any of those famous names of 
horses so well known, so neither have they givcA him 
the name of my master's horse, RoxinaHte. 

, ^Dcm Q«ix., iii, 8. 

Their swords and spears had also 
names. See Mokglait. 
fGALEOT. More properly galiot, a 
small ship. 

J. Oh, now all begins to passe betweene the oaleoi, and 
the marriner : and well r Passenger of Bmvenuto. 

GALINGALE, or GALANGALE. The 
aromatic root of the rush cyperus, 
used as a drug, or as a seasoning for 
dishes ; from galangue, French. See 
Galanga, in Bomare's Diet. d'Hist. 
Naturelle. *<Le8 Indiens en assai- 
sonnent leurs alimens." It is hot, 
bitter, and acrid, and though formerly 
employed in medicine here, is now 
disused. In India it is still in use as 
a spice. There is an English species. 
See Sowerby, Engl. Bot.^ pi. 1309. 

My spice box, e^eutlemen, 
And put in some of this, the mHtUr's ended; 
Dredge you a dish of plovers, there's the art on't; 
Or in a galingaU, a little does it. 

B. /• FL Bloody Brother, ii, 2. 

Gerard gives an account of two sorts, 
both foreign, p. 33. 
A GALL. A sarcasm, or severe joke ; 
a galling stroke. 

Fool. Truth's a dog that must to kennel : he mast be 
whipp'd ou», when the lady Brach mav stand by the 
fire and stink. Lear, A pestilent galltu me. 

Lear, i, 4. 

Also a sore, a place rubbed or galled : 

Enough, you rubbed the guiltie on the ganle. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 4<J3. 

To GALL AT. Apparently, to say 
galling, sarcastic things to a person. 

I have seen* you glceking and galling at this gentleman 
twice or thrice. Hen. F, v, 1 

tGALLANTISE. Gallantry. 

Gi-ay-headcd senate, and youth's galiaHtise. 

Du Bar tat. 



fGALLEMELLA. Apparently a per- 
sonage in the old May games. 

Phy, Long M egg of Westminster wooJd have brae 
ashamed to disgrace her Sonday bonet with ht-r 
Satterday witt. She knew some rules oi deeonun ; 
and although she wore a lustie booming rampe, 
somewhat like GallemeUa or Maide Marian, yet was 
•he not such a roinish rannell, or socli a dxsaolate 
gillian flurtes, as this. 

Sarrey, Piera^s Si^ererogatiom, 1600. 

GALLIAN, for Gallic, or French. A 
word, I believe, peculiar to the fol- 
lowing iines : 

An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much lores 
A Gallian girl at home. Cymi^ i, 7. 

GALLIARD. A lively, leaping, nimble 
French dance; from gaillard, gay. 
Commonly joined with the Spanish 
pavin. See Pavan. [It is said to 
have been introduced into England 
about the year 1541.] 

Wliat is thy excellence ia a galUari, knight? Sir Jni. 
Faith I can cut a caper. Twel. N^ i, 8. 

And bids vou be advis'd, there's nuQght in France 
That can be with a nimble gatliard won. Hen. F, i. S. 
The end of these men is not peace.— Woe is me, they 
doe but dance a galliard OTer the month of hell, tJhat 
seems now covered over witli the greene sods of 
pleasure -. the higher they leape, the more deaperate 
IS their lighting. Bp. HaWs Works, p. MS. 

It is'thui) described by Sir J. Davies: 

But, for more diverse and more pleasing show, 
A swift and wandiin^ dance he did invent. 

With patisages uncertain, to and firo. 
Yet with a certain answer and consent 
To the quick music of the instrument. 

Five was tne number of the music's feet. 

Which still the dance did with /fv« paces meet. 

A gallont dance, that lively doiii bewray 
A spirit and a virtue masculine. 

Impatient that her house on earth should stay. 
Since she herself is flery and divine ; 
Oft doth she make her body upward fine, 

W^ith lort^r turns and capriols in the air. 

Which with the lusty tunes accordeth ftdr. 

x^ ... . Pom on Z>af«nM, St «7, 68. 

tOuT galluirdes are so curious, that thei are not for 
my daunsyng, for thei are so full of trickea and 
toumes, that he whirhe hath no more but the plaine 
sinqiiepace, is no better accoumptCMl o( Uien a verie 
bongler. 

Ricke his Farewell to Military Prqfestum, 15SI. 

See CiNauE-PACE. 
GALLIASS, or GALLEASSE. A large 
galley ; a vessel of the same construc- 
tion as a galley, but larger and 
heavier. Gadeazza, Italian ; galletuse, 
French. 

Gremio. 'tis known my father hath no less 
Than three great argosies, besides twogalUasset, 
And twelve tight gaJUcs. Tarn. Skr., ii, 1. 

According to the explanation given in 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, the masts 
of a galleasse were three, which could 
not be lowered like those in a galloy ; 
and the number of seats for rowers 
was thirty-two. He cites Addison's 
Travels : 
The Venetiaua pretend they could let imX, in caae of 
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great ntteatntj, thirty men of war, a hundred galleys, 
and ten gcdleassa. 

GALLIGASKINS. See Gallt-gaskins. 

GALLIMAWFRY. A confused hetero- 
geneous jumble; from galimafriey a 
sort of ragout or mixed hash of 
different meats. Menage says of this 
word, and galimatiaa^ " lis sont 
cousins eermains, mais je ne say pas 
leur genealogie." Minshew, without 
much attention to the analogy of de- 
rivation in the French language, says, 
" It may come of some meats made or 
fried in ffallies, or among gallie- 
slavea, which use to chop livers, en- 
trailes of beasts, guts, or such like, 
for their sustenance in the galliea ; 
and sometime killed cats, &c., as 
myselfe have scene at sundry places 
beyond seas, where I have travelled ; 
or the meat of the Gaules, which use 
much chopped livers, &c." He seems 
to have considered it as a galley maw 
fry, that is, a/ry made for the maws 
or mouths in the gallies. But Mj. 
Lemon, whom Greek only will satisfy, 
adopts Skinner*s hint of ^'alludit 
kiSXov intestinum et /iarrua," which, 
he adds, comes from fidrrv, or fidaawi 
but this is mere stuff. 

They have a dance which the wenches say is a 
galhmawfiy of gamhols, because they are not in't. 

Winter's 7*., iv, 3. 
Cook. They are two 
That giTe a part of the seasoning. Poet. I conceiye 
The way of your galli-mawfrey. 

B. Jons. Neptune's 2V., vol. vi, 161. 

Thus with sayings, not with meat, he maketh a 

gaUimafrey. Alex, and Camp., 0. PL, ii, 94. 

Pistol is made to use it ludicrously 
for a wife, perhaps implying that she 
was an odd mixture of different 
Qualities : 

He loves thy gattgrnawfryf Ford, perpend. 

Mer. W. W., ii, 1. 
tCk>bIers, tinkers, fencers, none eseapt them, bat they 
mingled them all on one gaUimafry of glory. 

siajsh. Pierce Femtsssef 1693. 

GALLO-BELGICUS. Mercurius Gallo- 
Belgicu^, erroneously said to be the 
first newspaper printed in England, 
but in fact a history of the times, 
something similar to an Annual Re- 
gister. It was written in Latin, and 
published at Cologne, with this title : 
" Mercurii Gallo-belgiei, sive rerum 
in Gallia et Belgio potissimum. His- 
pania quoque, Italia, Anglia, Germa- 



nia, Polonia, vicinisque locis, ab anno 
f 1588 ad Martium anni 1594 gestarum 
Nuncii." The first volume was 
printed in octavo, 1598 ; from which 
year to about 1605, it was published 
annually; and from thence to the 
time of its conclusion, which js un- 
certain, it appeared in half-yearly 
volumes. Chalmerses Life of Ruddi- 
man. The half-yearly publication is 
alluded to by Earle : 

He [an old coUe]^ bntler] doubles the pains of OaUo' 
belgicus, for his books go out once a garter, and they 
are much in the same nature, brief notes and sums of 
affairs, and are out of request as soon. 

Mieroeosmograpkia, § xrii, Bliss's edition, 
p. 60, and note. 

This Mercurius had a very ill fame 
for lying ; for which reason Hall, in 
his description of Lavernia, or Terra 
Impostorum, gives him a magnificent 
palace there : 

Struxit sibi hie cedes profectb elegantes Mereuriiu 
Gallo- Belgicus ; nee abninc procul cardinalis quidam 
historicus amphssima jecit castelli aujnutissimi funda- 
menta. MnndMs alter ei idem, iv, 6. 

His imitator, Healde, calls the dis- 
trict Lyers-bury Plaine, and thus ren- 
ders the passage : 

Mercurius Oallobelgieus has built himself a delicate 
house in the countrv t and there is a certaine car- 
dinal! (an historian) that hath hiyd the foundations of 
a mighty and spacious castle in these quarters. 

IHscov. of a New World, p. 234. 

Of the cardinal, the margin says» 
*' If he doe meane Baronitis, hee is 
not farre amisse, many suppose;" 
and this was probably the intention 
' of Hall. 
Cleveland, in his Character of' a 
London Diurnal, thus speaks of it : 

The original sinner of this kind* was Dutch, 6atto- 
bekficust the protoplast^ and the modem Mercnriea 
but Hans-en-Kelders. 

It is often mentioned and alluded to 
in the plays and poems of the Shake- 
spearian age. It should appear, by 
the following quotations, that it was 
written by a captain : 

It shall be the ghost of some lying stationer, 
A spirit shall look as butter would not melt 
In's mouth. A new Mercurius Gallo-Beigicus. 
Cox. there's a captain was rare at it 
Foro. Ne'er think of him. 



The captain wrote a full hand gallop, and 
— itedf - - - 

laxative physici 
Make you t' outscribhle him, and set down what 



Wasted indeed more harmless paper than 
Ever did laxative physick, yet will I 



You please, the world shall better believe yon. 

B.jrFl.FtM' Maid of the Inn, act iv. 

Again: 

I hare another business, too, 
'Cause I mean to leave Italy, and bury myself in 
Those nether parts, the bw countries. Foro. Wliat'f 
tlmtySir? 
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Ftd. Ifttfy. I would fftia make nine Uy to the 

week. 
For the more ample benefit of the cupUdu, Ihid. 

Tie beUer'd 
And told for newt, with u mach confidence 
Aa if twece vrit in G^lh-beUncut. 

TA«£rrtr,O.Fl.,Tiii,lW. 
The aerynnntina, dy Mercitrins^ 
la itoln from heaT*n to GaUo-helgieut. 

DutieAi <m the Setfn Pkmets, in WtU 
RecrMtiotu, sign. X fi. 

Ben Jonson probably fdluded to a 
certain inflation of pbrase employed 
in that publication, and not yet dis- 
used when he wrote the Poetaster. 

And if at any time yon chanee to meet 

Some GuUo-Bel^ck phrase, yon shall not straight 

Rack your poor rene to give it entertainment, 

Bat let it paaa. Act v, sc. S. 

The eazette is mentioned with it in 
Ben Jonson's Epigrams : 

They carry in their pockeU Tacitns, 

And the Gasette, or OaOo-Belffiems. Bpia. 99. 

A successor of this Mercury, called 
Mereurius BritannieuB, is mentioned 
in the Staple of News, of Ben Jonson, 
act i, sc. 5. Hence the current name 
of Mercuries, for newspapers. 
To GALLOW. To frighten ; from the 
Saxon agalan, or agaltoan. In the 
corrupted form of to gaily, it is still 
current in the west of England. 

Alas, sir, are you here? things that love night 
Love not such nights as these; the wrathful skies 
Qatlcw the very wanderers of the night, 
And make them keep their cavea. Lear, iii, S. 

Spenser uses gallow-tree, for gallows, 
F. a. II, V, 26; V, iv, 22, &c., 
which might well be supposed to 
mean tree of terror, or terrible tree, 
though it is usual to derive it other- 
wise 
GALLOWGLASSES. Heavy-armed foot 
soldiers of Ireland, and the western 
isles : the lighter armed troops were 
called kernes. 

Jacnla nimimm peditum levis armatnrsB qnoa kemos 
vocant, nee non secures et loricm ferreae peditum 
illomm gravioris armatune, qxuMaaUogkusios appel- 

JTariri Ant. Hikem., cap. vi 



lant. 
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The merciless MacdonDel 
from the western isles 



Of kernes and gallow-ffUMes is supplied. Macb., i, 2. 
The duke uf York is newly come &om Ireland, 
And with a puissunt and a mighty power. 
Of gadov-ffUuses, and stout kernes. 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. 

And let the bards within that Irish isle. 

To whom my muse with fiery winga shall pass, 
Call back the stiff-ueck'd rebels from exile. 
And mollify the slaught'ring galU-glau. 

Drayton, Idea xxv, p. 1269. 
Of the fourth degree is a gallofflaete, using a kind of 
pollax for his weapon. 

Holintk. Hist. ofJrel.y sign. D 4. 
To morrow comes Kane with gaJUingUuse, 
And Teague Magennies with his light foot kerne. 

But. of Copt. Stukely, sign. D 3. 



In the following passage this naiLpe h 
given to a race of Ficts : 

We ought, they said, to tame the GattomglmMtg, 
The raging Scythian Piet, that did them spoile. 
If we would reape our tribute of their tofle. 

Mirror Jbr Mag., Steena, p. ICl 

fGALLY-BREECHES. Wide, loose 
breeches. The same as Gallt-gas- 

KIN8, q. V. 

They pull in peeoes that 
Their gaUp-breeekee all arowe. 

Osni/Wio and Banuario U Vmgm, 1S7Q. 

GALLY-FOIST. A long barge, with 
many oars ; composed of galley and 
foist. The latter being made from 
faate, which Cotgrave thus explains : 
**Fu9te, f. a foist; a light gaily that 
hath about 16 or 18 oares on a aide, 
and two rowers to an oare." 

There's an old lawyer 
Trim*d np like a gaUg-foist, what would he do with 
her ? £.i-Ft. Wife for a Jfon/A, act t, p. SS7. 
at. He haa perform'd sneh a matter, wencik, that if 
I live next year I'll have him c^tain of the gaibffaiU, 
or I'll want my wilL 

B.^n Knight tfBmru, FeaL, net v. 

Captain of a gallyfoist was some- 
times used as a contemptuous term, 
especially to a captain. See O. PL, 
xi, 380. 

Often applied specifically to the city 
barge in which the Lord Mayor of 
London goes in state to Westminster : 

Rogues, heU-hounds, stentors, out of mydoors, yon 
sons of noise and tumult, begot on an iU Hay-day, or 
when the gaUg-foist is afloat to Westminster. 

B. Jont. JBpic^t iv, 8. 
He was pompously received into London, with little 
less than a Roman triumph ;— the Lord Mayor's show 
was nothing to it; there wanted nothing but the 
gaUeg-foiitt and then all had been complete. 

Letter fiom aSpgai Oxford, quoted on 
HnMr., UI. iii, v. Sia 
t Jfof. Yea, the next day after Simon and Jude 
I dare, when all four liveries go a feasting 
Bt water with vonr gaVbi-foiet and pot-gnu. 
And canvas whales to Westminster. 

Shirleg*t Honoria and Mammon, 16B9. 

GALLY-GASKINS, or, if the deriva- 
tion be right, GALLO-GASCOINS, 
being a kind of trowsers first worn 
by the Gallic Gascons, t. e., the in- 
habitants of Gascony, probably the 
seafaring people, in the ports of that 
country. Gascons, I doubt not, is 
right ; but Golly seems still to want 
accounting for, being of too learned 
an origin, in this etymology, for oar 
sailors to recur to. Perhaps they 
were first observed to be used on 
that coast by sailors (not slaves) in 
galleys.. The simple vrord gaslans \b 
used by Shakespeare : 
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I am reaolTed on two points. Miur. Tliat, if one 
break, the other will hold ; or if both break, your 
§a*kim wiU fall. JSoeL N., i, 6. 

Many words, when about to become 
obsolete, are preserved by burlesque 
usage, which has been the case with 
this. Phillips has given it new life, 
by applying it to breeches, in the 
Splendid Shilling. It is used in the 
Widow, attributed to Jonsoo, Fletcher, 
and Middleton : 

Beggar}' will prove the ipnnge. 

2d Suit. Sponge in thy gateoynt. 
Thy aaUjf-gttscopu there. O. PI , xii, 29S. 

Of tne vcBture of salvation make some of ns babies 
and apes coates, others straight trusses and divell's 
breeches ; some gMjf-gatcoyneit or a shipman's hose. 

Pwre9 PemUue. 

The corresponding word in Cotgrave 
is Oregue^queBi on which see Menage. 
Coles has '* Galligaskins, bracca 

tMy galUgaitint^ that hare lon^ withstood 

The winter's farj and incioachin^ frosts. 

By time subdued, (what will not time snbdne 1) 

An horrid chasm disclose. ^AtWju. 

fOALPB. To gape wide. 

Next, mynd thy grave continually, 
Which fftUpes, thee to devour. 

KeHdalFi Flowers ofSpiffrawmet, 1677. 

OAI^IALIEL RATSEY. A personage 
mentioned by Ben Jonson, of whom 
the following account is taken from a 
note by Mr. Steevens on Love's La- 
bour Lost : ** Gamaliel Rataey was a 
famous highwayman, who always 
robbed in a mask. I once had in my 
possession a pamphlet containing his 
life and exploits. In the title-page 
of it he is represented with this ugly 
vizor on his face." On t(ie books of 
the Stationers* Company, May 2, 
1605, this book is entered thus: "A 
book called the lyfe and death of 
Gamaliel Ratsey, and several of his 
companions who were executed at 
Bedford." Again : " Twoo balletts of 
Gamaliel Batsey, and several of his 
companions who were executed at 
Bedford." Again : " Ratsey's Ghost, 
or the Aecond part of his life, with 
the rest of his mad pranks," &c. 
Act iv, sc. 1 . 
He is thus introduced by Ben Jonson : 

Have all thy tricks, fcc. &c. 
Told in red letters ; and a face cut for Uiee, 
Worse tluui GamalUl RaUey's. Jlelem,, i, 1. 

In allusion to this frightful visor, he 
is called by Harvey, Gamaliel Hob- 
goblin, Mr. Gilford, in his note on 



this passage, quotes some carious 
Latin verses on Gamaliel, 
fGAMASHES. Loose drawers worn 
outside the legs over the other 
clothing. 

Daccus is all bedawb'd with golden lace. 
Hose, doublet, jerkin ; and gamtuhet too. 

Davies, Hcourge ofFoUg, 1611. 

GAMBESON, «. A kind of proof coat 
for the body. So it is explained, and 
rightly, by Strutt, in the Glossary to 
his Queen Hoo Hall ; but I have not 
met the word in old writers. The 
word is French, and is fully explained 
by Menage in Gamboiwn, and by 
Du Cange in Gambeso, who quotes 
this line : 

Pectora tot coiiis, tot gambetombtu annant 

It was a stuffed and quilted jacket, 
both to prevent the armour from 
hurting the body, and to check the 
progress of a weapon. Blount, I 
believe, was wrong m explaining it, 
** a long horseman's coat, that co- 
vered part of the legs ; from the 
French gambe, or jambe^ a leg'." 
Blount^ 8 Tenures^ by Beekwith, ^,77. 
GAMBREL, or GAMBRIL. A stick 
placed by butchers between the 
shoulders of a sheep newly killed, to 
keep the carcase open, by pinioning 
the fore legs back. 

Spied two of Uiem hung ont at a stall, with a gamibrtl 
thrust from shoulder to shoulder, like a sheep that 
was new flayed. Chapm. Mom. I/Ol., act iu, end. 

To GAMBRIL. To extend with a stick, 
in the manner above described. 

Lay by your scorn and pride, they're scmrvy qualities. 
And meet me, or I'll box you while I have you, 
And carry you gamhriVi thither like a mutton. 

FUUh. Nice Vakmr, iv, 1. 

GAME, CRIED. See Aim, to cbt. 
fG AM B-G ALL. A satirical retort. 

Shortly after thisquippyng^asMH/o//, be. 

Holiruhed't Chnm., 1677. 

GAMES, ANCIENT. A curious list of 
them appears in one of Sir John 
Harrington's Epigrams : 

I heard one make a pretty observation, 

How games have in the court tum'd witii the ftshion. 

The first same was the best, when free from erime. 

The courUy gamesters all were in their prims. 

The second game was pott, untill with posting 

They paid so fast, 'twas time to leave tneir liMtang. 

Then thirdlv foMow'd heaving of the maw, 

A game without civility or law. 

An odious game, and yet in court oft seen, 

A sawcy knave to trump both kins and queene. 

Then foUow'd todam, hand to hand or quarter. 

At which some maids so ill did keep the quarter. 

That tti.cxpectcd in a short nliode. 

They could not cleanly beare away their load. 
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Nov nodiji foUow'd next, u well it might. 
Although it should have gone before by right. 
At vhich I taw, 1 name not any body. 
One never had the knave, yet laid for noddf. 
The last ^me now in nw is bantempt, 
Wbich wdl be plaid at still, I stand in doubt, 
UntiJl Lavotta tnme the vi-hede of time, 
And make it come about againe to prime. 

Another list is in an old book of 
French and English dialogues. Most 
.of the games in both lists will be 
found under their names. 

They played at c^rdes, at ant, wtprimeroe, at tmmpe, 
at dice, at taklft, at lurch, at draughts, nt perforct, at 
pUaumt, at hlofcing [1 suppose hUm-potni^, at quetne't 
MSM, at chtsid. 

BrondeWi Fittnek Garden, 1005, sign. P. 

He afterwards gives some games, not 
of cards or dice, but social sports : 

The maydens did play at [cross] purposes, at tales, to 
thinks, at wonders, at states, at tertues, at answers. 

GAMESTER. A kind of familiar term 
for a debauched person of either sex. 

lis a catalogue 
Of all the aamesters in the court and dtj. 
Which lord lies with that lady, and what gallant 
Sparta with that merchant's wife. 

B. and Fl. Fkits (Ms, i, 1. 
She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gamester to the camp. 

JlFs W., ▼, S. 

See also Spanish Curate, i, 1 . 

I would endure a rough, harsh Jupiter, 

Or ten such thund'ring gamesters, and refhun 

To laugh at them 'tili they are gone. 

B. Jons. Catiline, ii, 2. 

Also a jocular term of familiarity, a 
merry gameater, as a merry fellow: 

Ton are a merrg gamester. 
My lord Sands. ffen. VIII, i. 4. 

tGAMMB. To jam? 

Now it fortuned that this fellow was executed on a 
winters aftemoone towards night, and being hnnged, 
the chaine was shorter then the halter, by reason 



whereof he was not strangled, but by the gamming of 
the chaine which could nut slip close to his necke, he 
hanged in great torments under the jawes. 

Taglor*s fTorkes, IfiSO. 

GAMMER. An old wife; correlative 
with gaffer, and probably made from 
the Saxon gemeder, commater, as 
gaffer from ge/era, aocius. The deri- 
vations from godfather and god- 
mother, &c., seem to me much less 
probable. The word is abundantly 
exemplified in Gammer Gut ton's 
Needle, 0. PI., vol. ii. Gaffer is 
still used in burlesque language. 

tAnd monkey faces, yawns, and stammers. 
Delude the pious dames and gammers, 
To think their mumbling guides precation 
So full of hear'nly inspiration. 

Hudihras Bedirious, Part 6, 1706. 

fGAMMOT. A lancet. 

An instrument serving to cut ont the rootes of ulcers 
or sores : it is called ue inciuon knife, or gammot. 

Nomenelator. ' " /MJ., 178S. 

To GANCU. To punish by that cruel IfGAR. See Gabbe. 



mode practisedin Turkey, of suspend- 
ing a criminal on a hook by the ribs 
till he dies ; from ganciare^ to hook, 
Italian. 

Tlieir formes of putting to death (besides anch a« are 
common els-where) are impaling nnon stakes, gamck- 
ing, which is to be let fall from on nigh upon bookes, 
and there to hang untill they die by the anguish of 
Uieir wonnds, or more miserable fismine. 

Sandg^s Dra9eU, pr S3. 

Dr. Johnson had the word, bat no 
instance of it ; only an allusion to the 
mode of punishment, from a Latin 
poem. Mr. Todd has found it in 
Drvden, whom he cites. 
fGANDERGLAS. Perhaps ragwort, 
called in some parts gandergoote^ 
which may be a modern corruption of 
the older word. 

Purple narcissns like the morning rayea, 
Pale ganderglas, and azor culverkayes. 

Lauton's Secrets ofAngUng, 1653. 

fGANGRELL. A tall feUow. 

Long herT7, long homme, long comme nne perche, 
treslong. A Iouk gangrell : a uim : a Ions tall fellow 
that hath no making to his height. Aomendator. 

fGANG-TEETH. Projecting teeth. 

The little children were never so aftayd of hell 
mouth in the old plaies painted with great gang 
teeth, staring eyes, and a foule bottle nose, as the 
poore devils are shared witli the hei mouth of a priest 
Ikclaration of Popish Imposturee, 16U3. 

In sign that this is sooth, 

I bile it with my gang-tooth, Stoo him Bet^es, 1(573. 

fGANG-llDE. RogaUon week. 

At fasts-eve paas-pufTes; gang-tide gaites did alie 
masses briog. Wamer^s JlHons SngUmd, I59i. 

GANZAS. Geese, in Spanish. Put by 
Butler for anything wildly extrava- 
gant, because the romance of the 
Man in the Moon feigned that don 
Gonzales was carried thither by gau' 
zas, or geese. 

They are but idle dreams and Ikneiea, 
And savour strongly of the gantas. 

ffudHr,,n,m,'m. 
Hot of the aantas which did soon 
Transport aon Diego to the moon. 

Clevelemd eei Tiging. 

fGAPE-SEED. A burlesque expression, 
sufficiently explained by the following 
examples. 

Whilst others th^ do make repair 
To Smithtteld to Bartholomew T^, 
To see Jack Pudding act his tricks, 
Whilst cut-purse he Ids pocket picks; 
And by that means 'tis plainly clear. 
They for their gapes-seed do pav dear. 

'Pow Bohin, 1694 
This will be a busr month both with the farmers in 
the country, and the Harlequins and Jack-Puddings 
in Bartholomew Fair ; and these, tho' they pretend 
to be thought fools, will not be the only foots there, 
nor to be compared with those who, in an eager pursuit 
after diversion, stand with their eyes and their mouths 
open, to take in a cargo of gapeseed, while some a 
little too nimble for them pick their pockets. 
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CoH. But not with liim bv my faith, and joTxt leave, 
iii't we be married. Priinee Benvis, gar him wash his 
lace: he'll scar* some bodies bairns else. 

Bronu'i Northern Lou. 

GARB. An heraldic term for a sheaf 
of corn ; ''a corruption of the French 
word gerhe, which signifies a sheaf of 
any kind of corn," Porny, 

Great Eusham's fertile glebe what tongae hath uot 

extoU'd, 
Ai though to her alone belong'd the garb of gold. 

Drayt. Fol., xiii, p. 9SS. 

Explained in the margin, *Hhe sheaf." 

tGARBEL. Anything sifted, or from 

which the coarse parts have been taken. 

Aveidepoia weight is by custome (yet confirmed also 
by staiute), and thereby are weighed aU kind of 
grocerie wares, physicall drugs, butter, cheese, flesh, 
vaxe, pitch, tane, tallow, wools, hemp, flax, yron, 
Steele, lead, and all other commodities not before 
named (as it seeroeth,) but especially every thing 
which bearelh the name of garbet, and whereof issueth 
a refuse or wast. Paltou't Cimntrey Jtuiice, 1620. 

GARBOIL. A tamult, uproar, or com- 
motion. Garbouille, French. 

Look here, and at thy soy'reign leisure, read 
The garboik the awak'd. AtU. /• CI., i, S. 

"Het garboilsj Geesar, 

liade out of her impatieuce 8ic. 

Did you too much ousquiet. Rid., n, 3. 

With Charles and with Orlando to remaine. 
And them to serve, wliile these garboyles do last. 

Harrinai. Ariosto, xxxiz, 63. 
And with a pole>ax dasheth out his brains. 
While he's (bmanding what the garboil means. 

Drajft. Battle of Agin., Workt, p. 77. 

fG AR-CROW. A scare-crow ? 

She tript it like a barren doe. 
And strutted like Kgar-crowe. 

Choyce Drollery, 1656, p. 67. 

GARD. See Guard. 

A GARDEN-HOUSE, now called a 
summer-house. Gardens in the 
suburbs of London, with buildings of 
this kind in them, were formerly much 
in fashion, and often used as places of 
clandestine meeting and intrigue. 
This practice is described in Stubbs's 
Anatomic of Abuses, and alluded to 
by several dramatic writers : 

In the fields and suburbes of the cities, they have 
sardens either palled or walled round about very 
High, with their narbers and bowers fit for the pur- 
pose. And least they might be espied in these open 
places, they have their banqueuiujj; houses with 
galleries, turrets, and what not, therein sumptuously 
erected ; wherein they may (and doubtless ao) many 
of them play the filthy persons, &c Stubbs, p. 67. 
Now, God thank you, sweet lady, if you have any 
-friend, or garden-kmue, where you may employ a poor 
gentleman as yo\a friend, 1 am yours to command in 
all secret service. 

London Pro^al, v, 1 ; Suppl. to Sh., ii, 517. 
Poor soul, she's entic'd forth by her own sex 
To be bctray'd to man, who in some garden-house. 
Or remote walk, taking his lustful time. 
Binds darkness on her eyes, surprizes her. 

Mayor of Quinb., 0. PL, xi. 180. 
Yetat least imitate the ancient wise citizens of this dty, 
who used carefkillY to provide their wives gardens near 
the town, to plant, to graft in, as occasion served, onW 
lo keflp them from meoeu, dU Foolt, 0. PI., iv, 161. 



Thy old wife sell andyrons to the court. 
Be countenanced by the dons, and weare a hood. 
Nay keep my garden-house; lie call her mother, 
Thee father. B. jf- FL Martial Maid, iii, 1. 

This is no garden-house, in my conscience she went 
forth with no dishonest intent. 

B. /• Ft. Woman Hater, act ii, p. 333. 

' The word summer-house was, how- 
ever, not unknown. See Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Honest Man's Fortune, 
act iii, p. 410. 

In Londina 111 ust rata is a print of 
sir Paul Pindar's lodge, or garden- 
house, now in Half - moon - alley, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

tin the meane while their wives are joviaU ; 
They eate the tongues of nightingales, lambestones. 
Potato pies, pick'ld oysters, marrowbones, 
And dnnke the purest wine that they can gette; 
They have their garden-houses ; will bee sicke ; 
Then comes the doctor with his clister pipe. 
And makes them well; their husbands heades ake still. 

PlayofTimoH. 

GARDIANCE. Defence, guarding. 

I got it nobly in the king's defence, and in the guar- 
diance of my faire queene's right. 

Chapnton's Hum, Day's Mirth, P 3. 

tGARGEL, or GARGOIL. The image 
on the spouts of buildings, an old 
architectural term. 

Qargels of mens fijnire, telamones, atlantes, gargets of 
w omens figure, cariatides vel statute mulieres. 

Withals* Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 163. 
But rather to be dowted wliether any soch person was 
ever bisshop there, as ys snrmysed, sxperyeuce' in 



semblable cases latly trved owte by Dervelgadem, 
Conoch, and soch other Welsch godes, antique gargels 
of ydoUtry. WrighVs Monastic Letters, p. 3U8. 



GARISH. Splendid, shining, magnifi- 
cent. Skinner says, *' Nescio an ab 
A. S. gearwiariy praeparare, apparare.'* 
Mr. Lemon wrote it gairish, that he 
might derive it from the Greek ya/m. 

l^isX all the world shall be in love with night. 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

Botn. and Jul., iii, 3. 
What fooles are men to build a parish tomb. 
Only to save the carcass whilst it rots. 

Honest Wh.,0.n.,m,i9A, 
But thou canst maske in garish gauderie. 
To suit a foole's farfetched liverie. 

HaWs Satires,m,\, 
There in dose covert by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
Hide me from day's garish eye. 

Milton, Penseroso, 138. 

GARLAND. A name long current for 
a collection of ballads. Dr. Percy, 
in the conclusion of his Gssay on the 
Ancient Minstrels, thus speaks of 
collections of this kind: "Towards 
the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the genuine old minstrelsy 
seems to have been extinct, and thence- 
forth the ballads that were produced 
were wholly of the latter [t. e., more 
oorrecty but bordering on the inaipid] 
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kind, and tbe«e came forth in such 
abundance, that in the reign of James 
I they began to be collected into 
little miscellaniea, under the name of 
garlanda^ and at length to be writteu 
purposely for such collections.*' p. 
xxxix. In the note on this passage, 
the quaint titles of many of these are 
enumerated, from the Pepysian and 
other libraries. They are in 12mo, 
and in black letter, viz.: 1. A 
Crowne Garland of Gould en Roses 
gathered out of England's Royall 
Garden, &c. ; by Richard Johnson. 
1612. [Bodl. Libr.] 2. The Golden 
Oarland of Princely Delight. 3. The 
Garland of Good-will i by T. D. 
1631. 4, The Royal Garland of 
Love and Delight; by T. D. &c. 
Rohin Hood's Garland is still well 
known. 

No, no, man ; (heae are out of ballads ; 

She haa all the Oarkuui of Good-viU by heart 

Maick at Midn., 0. PL, vii, 375. 
Q. Ob sweet man I 
Thon art the very hnneycomb of honesty. 
P. The OarUmd of (hoiwiU. 

Ford^i Broken Heart, iv, S. 

Qu. whether the former line is also a 
title of some such collection. 
\To GARLAND. To crown with a 
garland. 

Oh Elphin. Elphin, thoneh thon hence be gone. 
In spitfht of death yet shalt thon live for aye. 
Thy poeaie la garumded with baye. 

Dragton*» Skeph«rd» Garland, 1593. 

fGARLICK. The name of a jig or 
farce which seems to have been very 
popular at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 



Player. That shows yonr more learning, sir. But, I 
pray you, is that small matter done I entrusted you for? 
Haddit. A small matter I You'll find it worth Meg of 



Westminater, although it be but a bare jig. 

Flayer. 0, lord 1 air, I wish it had but half the taste 

otgarliet, 

Haddit. Garlick atinka to tills ; if it prove that you 

have not more than e'er garlick had, say I 

am a boaster of my own works ; oisgrace me on the 
open stage, and bob me ofi" with ne'er a penny. . 

The Hog hath toet kis Pearl 
And for his action he eclipseth quite 
The jig of garlick or the punk's delight. 

Taglor'i Worket, 1630. 

fGARNARD. A granary. 

A gamard to keepe corne in, granarinm. 

Witkalt^ IHctionarie, ed. 1006, p. 166. 

fGARNEF. A small mat. 

A gamep to bee laide nnder the pot upon the table to 
save the table-doth clean, basis. 

WitkaW Dietionarie, ed. 1606, p. 176. 

fGARNERIE. A granary. 

Sir Simon £][re, draper, maior, he built Leaden HaD 
fin a gamerie for the dtie, and gaye five thousand 
markei to charitable QMS. Taglor^a Wbrkes. 



To GARRE. To cause, or make ; said 
to be from the Icelandic gierra. 

bo matter did she make of nought 
To atizie up strife, and garre them disagree. 

SpensTF. q.,U,yyl9^ 
TeU me, good Hobbiuol, what^ori thee greet. 

Ibid., Bcl^ 4. Afr^ t, 1. 

It is Scotch also. See Jamieson, who, 
with his usual diligence, has collected 
the whole store of etymological 
knowledge or conjecture upon it. 
GARRET. A court jester or fool, con- 
temporary with Archy, in union with 
whom he is often mentioned. 

As when salt Archy or Garret doth provcdce them. 

Bp. Corbet, Poewu, p. 66. 
Whose wit consists 
In Archy's bobs, and Garre fe sawcv jeata. 

Vnjmb. Poem o/Heylin, quoted by Mr. Chalwirre 
in Uie Poete, toI. ▼, p. 57. 

See Arght. 
GARTERS, their significance. It waa 
the regular amorous etiquette, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, for a man, pro- 
fessing himself deeply in love, to 
assume certain outward marks of 
negligence in his dress, as if too 
much occupied by his passion to 
attend to sucli trifles ; or driven by 
despondency to a forget fulness of all 
outward appearance. His garters^ in 
particular, were not to be tied up. 
The detail, however, will be best seen 
by the following passages : 

lllien there is none of my uncle's marks upon you : he 

taught me how to know a man in love. Then 

Tonr hose should be nngartef'd» your bonnet on- 
banded, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, 
and every thing about yon denoting a careleaa deso- 
lation. Am yon like i/, iii, 2. 
Shall 1 defy hatbands, and tread garters and ahoe- 
slringa nnder my feet P I must ; 1 am now liegeman 
to Cupid, and have read all these informations in hia 
book of statutes. 

HeyvootTa Fair Maid of the Sxchange, 
I was once like thee, 
A sigher, melancholy hnmoriat, 
Grosser of arms, a goer without gatiert^ 
A hatband hater, and a busk-point wearer. 

A pleasant Comedy how to know a g. W}fe, ^*c. 

fGARVAGE. For garbage. 

Intestiua. evrtpa^ eyicoCkM, «^iiv« X9P^^ AurelL 
fycara. Bo)aux, lea entrailles. The guts wad gar- 
vage. Jfomenclator. 

GASGOYNES. 'llie same as gaskins, 
or galligaskins. 

Much in my gaseoynee, more in my round house 
[r. hose]. Lyly't Mothir BomMe, iv, 2. 

Give you joy, sir. 
Of your son's gaakoyne-bnde ; you'll be a giandJather 

shortly, 
To a fine crew of roaring sons and daughters. 

Roaring Girl, O. PL, vi, II7. 

The gascoyne bride was Moll Cut- 
purse, who waa dressed like a man. 

f When air Bowland Ruaset-eoat, their dad, goes 
tagging everie day in hia taamigMeegnae of maite 
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eotton, and hath much adoo (poore pennie-father) to 
keepe his unthnft elbowea in repnrationi. 

Naahy Pierce Peniletse, 1592. 

GASHFUL. Horrid, frightful; for 
ffostjul, from ffost. Certainly not 
from ffosh, which would not make 
sense in either of the passages cited 
by Mr. Todd. 

Nor prodigal npbanding of thine eyes, 
WhoM goikfiU balls do seem to pelt the sides. 

Quarles's Jonah, H S. 
Come, death, and welcome ; which spoke comes in a 
gatkful^ horrid, meagre, terrible, ugly shape. Phobe- 
roomf pkoberoteUon. Gaytott, Fest. Noteit p- 69. 

Neither the eyes of a person praying, 
nor the bony figure of death, could 
be full of gashes. In the latter pas- 
sage, it is evidently only one of many 
synonyms, accumulated for effect. 
To GAST. To frighten ; of the same 
origin as ghost, &c. Gast^ Saxon. 

Or vheuier aasted hj the noise I made, 

Full raddenly he fled. Ltar, ii, 1. 

Also as a participle : 

I made thee flie, and onickly leare thy hold, 
Thoa never wast in all thy ufe so oast. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 120. 

Aghtut is well known. 
To GASTER. Another form of the same 
word. 

Either the sight of the lady has gaster'd him, or else 
he's drank, 

B and Fl. Wit at $e». Weapons, act ii, p. 277. 
And with these they adrad and geuter sencelesse old 
women, witlesse children, he. 

Deetarat. of Popish Impost., sign. 8 4. 
flf they ran at him with a spit red hote, they guter 
him so sore, that his dame snail go her selfe, if she 
will, he will come no mcve there. 

GiffonTs Dialogne m Witches, 1608. 

6ASTNESS, for ghastliness. 

Look you pale, mistress f 
Bo yoa perceire the gastness of her eye? OtheL, ▼, 1. 

8o the folios have it ; the quartos read 
jeasturea. 
tGASTRlMARGISM. The love of good 
eating. 

Be not addicted to this fonle vice of gastrimatyism 
and belly-chear, like Smyndyrides, who when he rid a 
sniter to Clysthenes his daughter, caried with him a 
thousand cooks, as many foolers, and so many fiahen. 

Optick OUuse o/Eumors, 1639. 

fGATEHOUSE. The prison was usually 
in the strong tower over the town 
gates. 

The gatehouse for a prison was ordain'd. 
When in this land the third king Edward reign'd j 
Good lodsing roomes and diet it affoords, 
But I had rather lye at home on boords. 

Taylot>s Wories,\W&. 

fGATE-ROW. A lane ; a street. 

To dwell heere in our neighboaihnod or gate-row, 
being therto driven throi^;h very povertie. 

Teftnce, MS. trans. 1619. 

tGATHER. 

I gather myselfe toother as a man doth whan he 
iuteDdettk to shewe ms strength, j« ms acueniU. 

PaUgrase. ^ 



SeeOrd.and Reg., p. 297. 
tGATHERER. The man who took 
the money at the entrance to the 
theatres. 

Argentarins coactor in lap. vet. qui pecuniam colligft. 
Bpeceveur. A collector, gatherer, or receiver of money. 

NomencUUor, 1585. 
There is one Jhon BusseU, that by ^oure apoyntment 
was made a gatherer with as. CoUier'sAUeyn Papers. 

GAUDE, or GAWD. A toy, a gewgaw, 
a piece of festive finery ; from gaudeoy 
Latin, though Skinner is inclined to 
derive it from the Dutch goud, gold. 
See much discussion of the etymology 
in Todd's Johnson. 

And stoln th' impression of her fantasT, 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits. 

K n acks , trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats. 

Mtds. N. Dr., i, 1. 
Seems to me now 
As the remembranee of an idle gawd 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon. 

Ibid., iv, 1. 
Clothed she was in a fool's coat and cap 
Of rich imbroider'd silks, and in her lap 
A sort of paper puppets, gauds, and toys. 
Trifles scarce good enougn for girls and boys. 

Dravt. Moonr., voL ii, p. 476. 
Love, still a baby, plays with gawdes and toys. 

Dragt., Idea xxii, p. 1266. 
The proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the worid. 
Is aU too wanton, and too full of gawds. 
To give me audience. K. John, iii, 8. 

See Todd's lUustr. of Chaucer, Glos- 
sary. 
To GAUDE. To sport, or keep festival ; 
from the substantive. 

For he was sporting in gauding with his frmihars. 

2iorth*s Plut., p. 562. 

To jest : 

Beware how they contrive their hol^ay talke, by 
waste wordes issuing forth their dehcate mouths in 
carping, gauding, and jesting at young gentlemeo. 

Palace of Pleasure, vol. i, fol. 60. 

Hence Warburton reads gatide in the 
following passage, which, it must be 
owned, much improves the sense of 
the subsequent line : . 

Go to a gossip's feast, and gaude with me. 
After so long grief swh nativity. 

Com, <if Errors, t, L 

The original reading, however, is go 
with me, which being sense, the altera- 
tion, though very specious, seems too 
great to be made without authority. 
Shakespeare has gatoded for adorned, 
as the word gaudy still signifies : 

Our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nictU gawded cheeks, to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus^ boming kisses. Coriw., ii, 1. 

GAUDERY. Finery, gaiety. 

But thou can*8t masks in garish gauderis. 

HaWs Sat., in, I, 
Tlien did 1 love the May flow'rs gaudery, blind to the 
liviDg beauties that dispose the joyes of Ufe. 

EarringL Nuga JtUiq., ii, p. 86 
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tLet Mme dehnnclied tutor 
BeprornT*d, wbo can with specious fur uses daub over 
Vice, and represent it to him, trickt up with its allur- 
ing gauderifs. 
And make him think it worthy his best endearors. 

The Vnfortumat* Usurper, 1663. 

fGAUDY. Gay; festive. 

I have good cause to set the cocke on the hope, and 
make gaudye chere. Faitgrat^s Jeolustus, 1540. 

GAUDY DAY or NIGHT. A time of 
festivity and rejoicing. The expres- 
sion is yet fully retained in the Uni- 
yersity of Oxford. 

Come, 
Let*a have one other gmidy night : call to me 
AU my sad captains ; fill our ^wls j once more 
Let's mock the midni^lit bell. Jut ^ CI., iii, 11. 

A foolish utensil of state, 
Which, like old plate upon a gaudy day, 
'a broughl forth to make a show, and that is all. 

Gohiins, O. Fl.. x, 148. 

Blount, in his Glossograpliia, speaks 
of a foolish derivation of the word 
from a judge Gaudy, said to have 
been the institutor of such days. But 
tuch daj's were held in all times, and 
did not want a judge to invent them. 

fGAVEL, or GAVIL. A sheaf of corn. 
Fr. 

And as fields that have been long time cloyed 
With catching weatlur, when their cum lies on the 

gavill heap, 
Arc with a constant north wind dried. 

Chapm. i7., zxi. 

fGAVELOCK. A kind of spear. 

7%r. Bonax, come thou hither into the midst of the 
boat with thy gatelocke. Simalio, goe you forth mto 
the left wing of the battell: and thou, S\'riscus, into 
the right Terenet in Engluk, 1614. 

f GAULLY. A term applied to vacant 
spots where nothing grows. 

BtyUt. I see in some meddows gauUy places, where 
htle or no grasM at all groweth, by reason (as I take 
it,) of the too lone standing of the water, tor such 
idacea are commonly low where the water atandeth, 
not having vent to pause away. 

Nordcn's Surveiors DiaU)gu«, 1610. 

GAUNT. The vulgar English spelling 
and pronunciation of the name of 
Ghent, in Flanders. 

Britain so may of her Gudwall vaunt, 
Who first the Flemings taught, whose feast is held at 
Gaunt. Drayt. Polyoth.^ xxiv, p. 1129. 

The fourth son of Edward HI was 
horn at that place, in 1340, .and 
therefore was always called John of 
Gaunt, In the opening of the play of 
Richard II he is styled. 

Old John qf Gaunt, time^onour'd Lancaster. 

In the same piece Shakespeare makes 
hinoi pun abundantly on this local 
appellation, and the adjective gaunt, 
thin» bony. 

Oh how that name beflta my compoeition I 

Old Gaunt indeed, «oA gaunt in being old, 8eo. Ibid. 

The adjectiye hardly wants iUustrating, 



having been used by Dryden and 
later poets. 

The city of Ghent was still called 
Gaunt by Heylin, in his Cosmo- 
graphy, 1 703 : 

Gaunt, in Latine called Gandavum, — In this tow^ were 
bom John duke of Lancaster, commonly called J'^kn 
<tf Gaunt, and Charles the fifth, emperor. P. 319. 

In Moll's Atlas Geographicus, 1713, 
it is changed to Ghent. 

GAWK, or GOWK. A cuckoo, or a 
fool. Scotch, in both senses. See 
Jamieson, who gives good reasons, 
from etymology, why the latter sense 
was the original one. It is still cur- 
rent in the northern counties of 
England. In both places also, it is a 
name for an April fool. See Brand's 
Popul. Ant., vol. i, p. 121, 4 to. 

GAY, 9. A print, or picture ; still cur- 
rent in Norfolk in the same sense. It 
clearly has this meaning in the passage 
from L' Estrange, given by Todd. 

Look upon precepts in emblems, as they do upon gt*y9 
and pictures. VEatrauge 

Also here : 

I must needs own Jacob Tonson*s ingenuity to be 
greater than the translators, who in the inscription to 
Uie fine gay, in the front of the book, calls it very 
honestly, Uryden's Virftil. 

Milhowm^t Notts on Dryd., p. 4. 

[In the following passage it means 
anything gaudy.] 

tThe time ror this amorous appointment beinz expired, 
my lover came to our house, attired <I think 1 nii^ht 
sav tired) with a suit covered all over with verv rich 
gold laoe; for, though the king had forbid his subjects 
those superfluities, he, who was a stranger, took 
pleasure in such gayes, on purpose to be the more 
noted by wearing cloathes out of tlie common mode. 
ComieaU Eittory of F^uHcion, 165S. 

\At GAZE. Staring. 

The court at Whitehall, the parliament, and city, 
took the alarum, mustering up their old fears, every 
man standing at gaze, as if some new prodieie had 
seized them. WilacnCt James I, 

fGAZE-HOUND. 

See'st thoit the aage-kound! how with ftlanoe severe 
From the close herd he marks the destin'd deer. 

Steel^s MiseelUaues. 

GAZET. A small Venetian coin, the 
original price of a newspaper ; whence 
the now current name of Gazette. 

Wliat monstrous and most painful circomatance 
Is here to get some three or four gazets. 
Some three-pence in the whole, for that *twillconie to. 

B. Jons. Fox, ii, 3. 
Since yon have said the word I am content. 
But will not go a gasel leas. 

Massing. Maid qf Hon., iii, 1. 

Also Guardian, i, I. 

I have seene at least a thousand or fifteene hundred 

Eeo^le there [at St. Stephen's, Venicel ; If you will 
ave a stoole it will cost you a gazel, which u almost 
a penny. Coryat, voL ii, p. la, repr 

ToGEALE. To freeze, jelly, or clot; 
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the simple form of to conffeaL Gelo, 
Latin. 

We found the duke my father ffeahU in blnod. 

Bevenger^s Trag.^ sign. 1 1. 

Speaking of the formation of pearls 
in the shell : 

It forms little grains or leeda within it, which cleave 
to ita sides, then {n^w hard, nndaeal, as it were. 

Patkenia Sacra, p. 190, quoted by Todd. 

GEANCE. See Jacnce. 

GEAR, or 6EER. Matter, Bubject, or 

business in general ; often applied to 

dress also. Saxon. 

But I will remedy this gear ere long, 
Or sell my title for a glorious grave. 

S Hen. Vh iii. 1. 
Will this gwr ne'er be mended ? Tro. ^ Cr.y i, 1. 

This latter appears to have been some- 
thing of a proverbial expression, as it 
occars verbatim in the old interlude 
of King Darius, 1565. 

Here's goodly gear. Bom. /■ /«/., li, 4 

It must here be objected again to the 
modern editors of Shakespeare, that, 
having altered the orthography of the 
author, to render his language more 
easy to the reader, they do not give 
it uniformly. This word, for instance, 
is sometimes printed gear^ and some- 
times geer. It ought always to be 
gear. 

To cheare his guests, whom he had stayd that night, 
And make their welcome to them well appeare ; 
That to sir Calidore was easie geare. 

Sp. R q., VI, iii, 6. 
But this was not for a little while, nor m a geere of 
favour that should continue for a time, but this iielde 
out fortie yeares together. Nortk't Plut., p. 178. 

See to Cotton. 
OEASON. Rare, uncommon, unusual. 
Of uncertain origin, but marked in 
some old dictionaries, and in Ray, as 
an Essex word. 

The ladie heark'ning to his sensefnll speach. 
Found nothing that he said unmeet or geason. 

Speiu.RQ.,\l,\v,Zl. 
Such as this age, in which all ^ood is geason^ 
And all that humble is and mean, dcbac'd. 

Spens. Visions of tke fforUTs Vanity, Stanz.l. 
Neither is that geason, seeing for the most pari it is 
proper to all those of sharpe capadtie. 

Euphues, sign. C 4, b. 
Graffes of such a stocke are very geason in these days. 

Gascoign^s Works, sign C 2. 
tTIre hangs by reason that he wanted reason. 
Good men are scarce, and honest men arc geason. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
+Still oysters nnd fresh-herrings are in season. 
But sirawberries, cherries, and green -pease xae geason. 

Poor Robin, 1712. 

OECR. A fool. Capel says, from ghezzo, 
Italian ; but it is rather Teutonic, as 
Dr. Jamieson suggests. 

Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest, 

And made the most notorious geek, and gull, 

That e'er inveution phy'd on. Ticel. N., v, 1. 



In the following passage it seems 
rather to mean a jest, or subject of 
ridicule : 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With needless jealousy ; 
And to become the geek and scorn 

Of others' villainy. Cgmb., ▼, i. 

In these also, cited by Mr. Steevens 
from the Scottish dialect, it means 
rather a trick : 

Thocht he be auld, my joy, quliat reck T 
When he it gone give him ane geckt 
And take sootber hy the neck. 

Again : 

The carle that hecht saweill to treit yon, 
I thiuk sail get ane geek. 

Ane terie excellent and deUctahiU Treatise^ 
iniituUt PhUoius, etc., 1G08. 

Dr. Jamieson'has it in the sense of an 
object of derision, a taunt, or gibe ; 
and derives it from the Teutonic geck^ 
jocus, 
fGEIRE. An old name for a vulture. 

A vulture orgeire, \-ultur. 

mthab' Diclionurie, ed. 1608, p. 20. 

To GELD. To castrate ; but anciently 
used also for the operation by which 
females are rendered barren, and in 
dogs called to spay. 
Thus Antigonus, in the Winter*s Tale, 
threatens to geld his three daughters. 
Adt ii. 

This is sufficiently proved by the term, 
not yet obsolete, of a aow-gelder. 

fGELlD. Cold. Lat. gelidua. 

The lukewarm blood of this dear lamb, being spilt, 
To rubies tum'd, whereof her posts were budfc ; 
And what dropp'd down in a kind gelid gore. 
Did turn rich sapphires, and did pave her floor. 

Quarles's Bmhlemt 
No shon-rs but 'twixt yonr lids, nor gelid snow, - 
But what your whiter chaster brest'doth ow, 
Whilst winds in chains colder your sorrow blow. 

uneUu^s Lncatta, 1649. 

tGELLUPE. Jelly. 

Jusculnm ooactnm. Gelatine. QtWtj, or gellupe. 

NOM€UCUltOT. 

GELOFER, or GILLIFLOWER. The 
variegated gilliflowers, being con- 
sidered as a product of art, were 
popularly called Nature^s bastards. 
Perdita exactly assigns this reason : 

For I have heard it said 
Tliere is an art, which, in their piedn^ss, shares 
Witii great creating nature. IFtnt. TaU, ir, 8. 

She had said before. 

The fairest flowers o' the season 
Are our carnations, and strc^'d gillijlotoers. 
Which some call Nature's bastards. Ibid, 

Hence, in another play, after much 
jesting on the names of flowers, a 
young maiden declares against that 
kind : 

23 
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R. Ton have fur roaei, hare yon notT 
/. Yes, ar, roeea; but nojilUflowers. 

New Wo$uUr, Anc. Dr., v, SSS. 

See GiLLOFEB. 
GELT. Unexplained, I think, in the 
following passage of Spenser. Church 
and Upton say that it means a castra- 
ted animal. But why should Amoret 
be so compared, or why should loss of 
wits be attributed to such an animal ? 

Which, vben as fearlull Amoret perceived, 
She staid not th* ntniost end thereof to try, 

But, like a ghastly oelit whose wits are reaved, 
Ban forth iu hast with hideous outcry. 

Spetu. F. Q., IV, vii, 21. 

The word certainly had the meaning 
assigned, but it does not apply in tbis 
place. 
GEMEL. A twin, or pair of anything ; 
from gemellus, Latin. A term used 
in several arts, for things arranged in 
pairs. Thus in heraldry, getnelles are 
explained, "the bearing of bars by 
pairs or couples in a coat of arms.*' 
Kersey. 

It is by others termed a fesse between two gemeU. 
And thnt is as farr from the marke as tlie other ; for 
a gemel ever goeth by paires, or couples, and not to be 
separated. 

R. Holme, Jeademg ofJrmory, ^c, I. iii, 77. 

Dravton borrows the word from that 
science to signify couplets in poetry : 

The quadrin doth never doable ; or, to u»e a word <tf 
herMfjf, nexer briugeth forth ganelh. 

Preface to BaroH*s Ware, vol. i, p. 86. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be used to signify pairs of hinges : 

Far under it a cave, whose entrance streight 
Cloe'd with a stone-wrought dore of no mean weight, 
Yet from itself the gantU beaten [qu. beareo ?] so 
That little strength could thrust it to and fro. 

Browne, British Ptut., B. ii, song S, p. 109. 

All this serves to strengthen that 
admirable conjecture of Warburton, 
which Johnson so justly pronounced 
to be ingenious enough to deserve to 
be true. He proipowdgetnel for jewel, 
in the following passage ; and, indeed, 
the context seems almost to demand 
it. The accusation against Warburton 
of coining the word, is fully exposed 
by the above passages. 

Herm. Methinks I see these things witii parted eye, 
When ev'ry thing seems double. 

Hel. So, methinks, 
And I [i. e.f I also] have found Demetrius like Agemel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. MitU. N. Dr., iv, 1. 

Shakespeare might have in mind the 
gemel Antipholis, in his own Comedy 
of Errors, whom Adriana found her 
own, and not her own. Jewel hardly 
makes sense. The MS. might, per- 



haps, have \ijemel, which would make 
the mistake very easy. 
This is certainly the word which was 
also corrupted into gimmal, gimmow, 
gimhal, &c., as applied to double rings. 
See GiMMAL. • 
GEMINY. A pair. Gemini, Latin. 

Or else you had look'd throngh the grate, like \Sp'^*^ 
of baboons. Mer. W. W., \l, 3. 

Pi'obablv intended as an allusion to 
the sign Gemini in the zodiac. 
[O gemini, as an exclamation, is found 
in the 17th cent.] 

to genumjfl neighbour, what a bliase is 
This, that we have 'mongst us Ulisses ? 

Homer mU Mode, IWi, 

fGENERABLE has a second meaning, 
not given by Todd, viz., genial, con- 
tributory to propagation. 

Thou queen of heav'n. commandrewof Uie deep. 

Lady of lakes, regent of woods and deer, 

A lamp dispelling irksome night ; the sonree 

or gmerabU moisture. Jhnmui IVoet. 

The GENERAL. The people at large. 

And even so 
The general, subject to a well-wish'd king. 
Quit their own part, and in obseouious fimdness 
Crowd to his presence. Mems./or Me«s., ii,4. 

The confirmation of this true reading 
is owing to the sagacity of Mr. 
Malone, who supported it by this 
passage of Clarendon : ''As rather to 
be consented to than that the general 
should suffer." ^. v, p. 530, 8vo. 
It is very odd that the commentators 
should have puzzled themselves about 
the next woxdi, subject, which is evi- 
dently put, as in common usage, for 
subjected, or being subject. See, if 
any 'further satisfaction be wanting, 
Johnson, Subject, adj.. No. 2. 
The general is similarly used here : 

For the succeas. 
Although particular, diall gire a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the genertd. l\ro. eutd Cr^ i, S. 

That is, " Will give a small share of 
advantage or hurt to the people at 
large." 
Again : 

For the play, I remember, pleas'd not the millious; 
Hwaa caviare to the general. Haml., ii, S. 

In another passage, Shakespeare has 
the singular expression of the general 
gender, for the common sort of 
people : 

The other motiTe, 
Why to a public count I miffht not eo. 
Is tlie great love the general gender wsar him. 

JKd., it, 7. 

By some writers the generality is 
used in the same sense : 
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From whence it comes, that those tyrants who have 
the generality to Iriend, and tl:e great ones their 
enemyes, are in the more snfetie. 

Maekiavel on Livy, by E. Daeres, b. i, ch. 40. 

tGENERAL. Common; public. 

She's generally she's free, she's liberall 

Of hand and purse, she's open unto aU, 

She is no miserable hidebound wretch. 

To please her friend at any time shee'l stretch; 

At once she can speaketrue and lye, or either, 

And is at home, abroad, and altojcether. 

Taylor'* Workes, 1630. 

GENEROUS. Of noble birth or rank. 
The primitive sense of the word, and 
the first noticed by Dr. Johnson, but 
not illustrated by him with any 
examples, nor now very commonly 
used. Mr. Todd has added two 
quotations, one from Othello, as 
below. 

Twice have the trumpets sounded ; 
Thtgeneroua and gravest citizens 
Hnve heiit the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Mens, for Meas., iv, 6. 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 

OlkeUo, iii, 3, 

GENEVA WEAVER. Weavers have 
been celebrated for their love of 
psalmody, which is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. See Weaver. Tbe 
people of Geneva were celebrated 
puritans; and among them the 
weavers particularly excelled as psal- 
modists. A baboon is asked. 

What can yon do for the town of Geneva, sirrah ? 

{ae holds up his hands, instead of praying. "l 
Con. Sure this baboon is a great puritan. 

.Raw AlUy, O. PI., v, 487- 
Wlio does he look like in that dress ? 

J^ewc. Huml why 
Like a Geneva veaver in black, who left 
Ttie loom, and entered into tii' ministry, 
^or conscience sake City Match, O. PL, ix, 370. 

The persecution of Protestants in the 
Netherlands brought the weavers of 
that country into England, and these, 
being Calvinists, were joined by their 
brethren from Geneva. 
fGENIAL. Cheerful; festive. (Lat.) 

Wliilst they on genial 
Couches, with golden frames supported, fenst. 

jSneas his Descent into UeU, 1661. 

fGENIO. Genius. 

But byieason of humane nature, wee hare d;iily expe- 
rience, that 08 humours and genioes, so affections and 
Judgement, which oftentimes is vassall to them, and 
every other thing else, doih vary and niter. 

The Passenger of Benvenuto^ 1612. 

GENOWAIE. A Genoese. 

Ambrose Griniani, a Oenowaie, lying in garrison in 
the isle and city of Chio. Grimeston*s Goiilart, G g 1. 

GENT, for noble, genteel, of good rank. 
French. 

Well worthy impel said then the lady gent. 
And pupil htt for such a tutor's hand. 

Spnis. F. Q., 1, ix, 6. | 



He lov'd, as was his lot, a lady gent, 
^ Tbat him again lov'd in the least degree. 
For she was proud, and of too high intent. 

Ibid., St. S7. 
Such a monnment. 
The sun through all the world sees none more geni. 

Sir Tho. UerberCs 'travels, p. 65. 
tThrough a fairc forrest as 1 went. 

Upon a sommer's day, 
1 met a woodman quaint vnd gent. 
Yet in a strange aray. Kughtnd's Helicon, 16H. 
tPo/. Who is't that cals? 
Mo. A knight most ^70*1/. 
Pot. What IS your pleasure sir? 

CartwrighVs Ordittary, 1651. 

fGENTILESSE. Gentility. Fr 

Her yeares advancing her to the use of reason, there 
was a pretty emulation among them, who should 
render her mistresse of most genlilesses, and teach 
her the most witty and subtile discourses, to serve 
her upon all occasions. History oj tnmcion, 165S. 

GENTLE, adj. Liberal, free ; of rank 
to receive knighthood, whether he has 
it or not. Equea is thus defined by 
Rich. Jhones, an old herald: "A 
gentleman that professeth honor, 
vertue, and armes, or any of ihem.*' 
Honor and Armea^ b. v, p. 2. He 
afterwards sets down ten qualifications 
which a gentleman ought to have. 
Briefly thus : 1 . A good constitution ; 
2. A handsome person ; 3. A bold 
aspect; 4. Sobriety and discretion; 
5. Obedience to command; 6. Vigi- 
lance and patience; 7. Faith and 
loyalty; 8. Constancy and resolution ; 
9. Charity; 10. Good luck or for- 
tune. It would be happy if all, who 
now call themselves gentlemen, were 
so well qualified. 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 

He's gentle, and not fearful. Temp., i, H. 

That is, of liberal rank, and therefore 
bold. 

Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no less adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents' noble names. 
In [t. e., by] whose success we ^^ gentle. 

Hint. Tale, i. 2. 
He said he wan gentle, but unfortunate 

Cymb., iv, 2. 
I am as gentle as yourself, as freeborn. 

JS. ^Pl. Lore's Pifgr., ii, 1. 

GENTLE, 9. A gentleman. Occurs 
frequently in the old ballads, " Listen, 
gentles all, to me.*' But Shakespeare 
also has it. 

Away I the gentles are at their game. 
So wc will to our recreation. Love's L. L., iv, 2. 
Where is uiy lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Gentles, methinks you frown. 

Tarn. Shr., iii, 2. 

See Todd. 
To GENTLE, v. To make free, or place 
in the rank of a gentleman. 

For he to-dny that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be mv orother; be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall getUU his condition. Htrury V, iv, 3. 
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tAnd nil thU nkins tojie, and carke tnd care, 
Ib fitr hii clownuh firat borae aonne and htjn, 
Who mvat be gemiUd bj liiB ill got pelfe ; 
Though he, to get it, got the divell iiimielfe. 

ray/or'#ror*«.l«SO. 

tOENTLE-CRAFT. The craft of Bhoe- 
makiDg. 

Ajid eince that, one of the gmtU enft, who took me 
iiifinitclT for the eicellent guift he had in tickling a 
lady's heel. TiU IFiuird, m Plmy, 1640, HS. 

An old ballad on the gentle-craft 
commences thus : 

Of craft, aud craftt^men, more or leaa, 

The ffentU-eraft 1 mnat commend ; 

Whose deeda declare their faithfulneas. 

And hearty love unto their friend, 

The aentU-eraft in midst of strife. 

Yields comfort to a carefUl life. 

GENTLEMAN-USHER. Originally a 
state officer, attendant upon queens, 
and other persons of high rank, as, in 
Henry VIII, Griffith is gentleman- 
usher to queen Catherine ; afterwards 
a private affectation of state, assumed 
by persons of distinction, or those 
who pretended to be so, and particu- 
larly ladies. He was then only a sort 
of upper servant, out of livery, whose 
office was to hand his lady to her 
coach, and to walk before her bare- 
headed (see Bar£), though in later 
times she leaned upon his arm. As 
much as curiosity can require con- 
cerning this custom, may be found in 
Ben Jonson's comedy of The Devil is 
an Ass, where Ambler figures as 
gentleman-usher to lady Taile-bush ; 
and in the Tale of a Tub, where my 
lady Tub is served by Martin Polecat 
in the same capacity, having changed 
his name to Pol-Martin. 

To have it sound like a gentleman in an office. 

Act i, sc. 6. 

A whole length picture of this curious 
appendage of pride is given in Len- 
ton's Leasures (1631), which being, 
as f apprehend, a scarce book, I shall 
insert nearly the whole of it : 

A gmtlfman-tuher is a spmce fellov, belonging to a 
say ladv, whose footstep in times of Tore his iaily 
loliowcu, for he went before. Bat now nee is growne 
so laniiliar with her that they gocarme andarme. — 
His greatest vexation is going upon sleevelesse arrands, 
to know whether some lauy slept well last night, 
or how her physick work'd i' tU' morning, thines tliat 
savour not well with him ; the reason that ofttimes 
hee goes but to the next taveme, and then very 
disrrectly brings her home a tale of a tubbe. He is 
forced to stauu bare, which would urge him to im- 
patience, but for the liope of heinp covered, or ruber 
the dcli^'ht hee takes in shewing his new-cri»p'i hayre, 
which Ins barber hath caus'd to stand like a print 
hedge, in equal proportion. He hath one commenda- 
tion amongst the rest (a neat carver), and will quaintW 
administer a trencher in due season, ttit wages u 



not much, nnlesa his qnalitT exeeedei ; hut bis nilet 
are great -, insomuch that ne totailj poaaoKth ih« 
gentlewoman, and commands the chambermaid lo 
starch him into the bargaine. The smallaeaa of his 
l^s bewrayes his profession, and feeds much upon 
▼nde to encreaae his calfe. His greatest ease is, he 
may lye long In bed. and when hee's up, may call for 
his breakfast, and goe without it. A twelTenooeth 
hath almost wome out his habit, which his aannal 
pension will scarcely snpply. Yei if his lady likes the 
carriace of him, shee increaaeth his annaitT. And 
though shee saves it oat o' th' kitcbin, she'I fill in> 
her Closet. Ckar. 81. 

The jest about veal, bad as it is, was 
probablycopied from the mock receipts 
at the end of Overbury's Characters : 

Fbr retUfing ffentUmen-utker^ Ufi, — If any aentlt- 
wum-utker have the consumption in his less, let him 
feede lustily upon veale, two months in the spring- 
time, and forbeare all manner of muttoii, and hee shall 
increase in the calfe. 
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Under '*all manner of mutton. 
Laced Mutton is probably meant to 
be comprised, q. v. 
The Tatler speaks of a young mercer, 
become a gentleman, and anxious to 
support the character, who complains 
to him. 

Though I was the most pert cr e atur e in the world, 
when 1 was foreman, and could hand a woman of the 
first quality to her coach as well as her own gentUwuM 
uskeTf I am now quite out of my way. No. 66. 

GENTRY, for gentility, complaisance. 

If it will please you 
To shew us so much gentry and good-will 
As to expend your time with us awhile. 

HamL, ii, 8. 
tTou're not quite 
/V«« of the gtntry till y* have marr'd one man 
And made another : when one f uxy hath 
Crvd quit with t'other, and your lust repair*d 
What anger bath destroyd, the titles joun. 
Till then you do but stand for *t. 

Carlwrighft Ordhmf, 16S1. 

GEORGE, ST. The well-known and 
long-established patron of England. 
The following injunction, from an old 
art of war concerning the use of his 
name in onsets, is curious : 

Item, that all souldiers entering into battaile, assault, 
skirmish, or other fecUon of armes, shall have for their 
common cry and word, St. Qwrge, forward, or, upon 
them St. George, whereby the souldier is much com- 
forted, and the eneniie dismaied, by calling to minde 
the ancient valour of England, which with that name 
has so often been victorious, See. Cited by Warton 
in a Xote on Itick. Ill, act v, sc 8. 

See also 0. PI., ii, 3/2 ; iii, 20. 
The combat of this saint on horse- 
back with a dragon has been very 
long established as a subject for sign 
painting : 

St. George that swing'd the dragon, and e'er since 

Sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door, 

TcHCh us some fence. K. John, ii, 1. 

But I find an allusion to a slanderous 
sign at Kingston, on which St. George 
waa represented as on foot, and flying 
from the attack of the dragon's tail : 
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To-morrow morning we shnll have jou look 

YuT all your great words, like St. Gtorge at KingstoH, 

Running a foot-back from tlie furious dragon. 

That with her angrie tail belabours him 

For being lazie. B. ^ H. Womtm*s Prite, i, S. 

This was a most disgraceful repre- 
aerjtation of the favorite saint, and, 
till we have it further explained, we 
cannot but wonder that it should have 
been tolerated. Some unexplained 
custom is also alluded to in the 
mention of blue coata on St. George's 
day. From the two passages relative 
to it, I think we may conclude that 
some festive ceremony was carried on 
at St. Paul's on St. George's day 
annually ; that the court attended ; 
that the blue eoatSt or attendants, of 
the courtiers, were employed and 
authorised to keep order, and drive 
out refractory persons; and that on 
this occasion it was proper for a 
* knight to officiate as a blue coat to 
some personage of higher rank. The 
pa<«sages are these : 

By Dis. I will be htigkt, 
Oeorg/t 
ijovi all froi 
For this attempt. Bam Alley, O.Fl.,v,4Sli. 



Wear a blue coat on great St. Oeorgi 

And with my fellows drive yon all from Paul's 
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With 's coram nomine keeping greater sway 
Than a court bUw-eoat on Si. Oeorge's day. 

Btmne and agreai Casty Bpigr. 38. 

More explanation, however, is cer- 
tainly wanting. The legendary history 
' of this noble English or Cappadocian 
knight and saint may be read in the 
once popular History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, compiled 
by Richard Johnson, in the reign of 
James I. But the more authentic 
account is in Heylin's elaborate and 
less marvellous History of St. George, 
4to, 1633. See also Bradley's Clavis 
Calendaria, vol. i, p. 307. The history 
is sicetched in several old ballads. 
fGEORGE-A-GREEN. Or George of 
the Green, one of the popular heroes 
of the old ballad poetry, not unfre- 
quently alluded to. He is represented 
as holding the office of pinner, or 
pindar, of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
and as defeating all antagonists with 
the quarter-staff. R. Greene made 
this hero the subject of a play, which 
appeared in 1599. 

Tet hel be thought or seen 
So good as Qeorge-a-gret* ; 



And calls his blouze, his queen, 

And speaks in language keen. 

Witte Beereations, 1664. 
I sometimes have known when an answer hath been 
brought enough to divide the most intimate friends, 
which when 'twas iiiquir'd into prov'd no more to Uie 
mind of the party that sent it, then Owrge-^Orune 
to the man in the moon. A Cap, /-r., p. llS. 

tGEORGY. 

Here he picks out and culls the men on horse-back, 
and by sught of hand, with wonderful celerity, dis- 
mounts their Georgies. 

Head's Proteus BedivivuSt IVfS. 

fGERGON. Jargon; chattering. 

They beine all coltish and full of ragery, 
And full of gergon as is a flecken pye. 

Cartwright*s Urdinarg, 1661. 

fGER-LAUGHTER. Coarse laughter. 

Use them as grave counsellors smiles, not as rude 
hobbinoldd ger-laugklerSy who thinke they are never 
merry except they cast the house out of the windowet 
with eztreame securitie. 

Melton*s Sixefold PoUtidan, 1009. 

GERMAN. A brother. Germanus, Latin. 

And, sluggish ^ermany doest tby forces slake, 
To sftenend hu foe that him may overtake. 

Spens. F. Q., I, v, 10. 

So Spenser in other places : 

Which when his gemum saw, the stony feare 
Ban 10 his hart, and all his sence dinnayd. 

P. 0.,ll,viii,46. 
You will have connen for oousius, ana rennets for 
germane. Othello, i, 1. 

fGERMAN. A master of fence very 
famous about the year 1600, called 
the German or the German fencer. 
He is frequently alluded to by writers 
of the time. 

GERMAN CLOCK. The Germans, as 
they were the first inventors of clocks, 
have always been famous for the 
manufacture of them. But the German 
clocks alluded to by our early drama- 
tists were, probably, those cheap 
woodeu clocks, which are still im* 
ported from the same parts; the 
movements of which are of necessity 
imperfect, yet are often loaded with 
fantastic ornaments, and moving 
figures. 

A woman that is like a Oerman dock. 
Still a repairing; ever out of frame ; 
And never going aright ^ being a watch. 
But being watch 'd that it ma]^ still aro ririit. 

Loers L. X., iii, 1. 

The following is also said of woman : 

Seine ready [i. f.,drest] she consists of hundred pieces^ 
Much like your German dock, and near ally'd. 
Both are so nice they cannot go for pride; 
Beside a greater fiuilt, but too well known. 
They'll strike to ten, when they should stop at one. 

A Mad World, O. PL, v, 8M. 
She takes herself asunder still when she goes to bed, 
into some twenty boxes ; and about next dav at noon 
is put together again, like a great German dock; and 
BO comes forth, and rings a tedious larum to the whde 
house, and then is quiet again for an hour, but for her 
quarters. B. Jans. Epteeene, ir, S. 

For my good toothless countesa let ns try 
To win that old eremite thing, that like 
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An image iu a Germandoek doth more. 

Not wnTk. Ordinmrif, O. PI., x. ?25. 

German watches were also in use : 

Ilrre, Uke my Oernum watch, haas't np in Bight, 
ThMt 1 may see htr liuig in EnfcliBli fort. 

AmHm CiW, O. PI., Ti, 77. 

Dutch watches lay under the same 
imputation as German clocks, and 
perhaps might be only another name 
for the same thing. We see, in the 
first passage from Shakespeare, that 
A clock is called also a watch; and 
tlte wooden clocks are still more fre- 
quently called Dutch than German. 
A real watch could not well require 
ftuch constant repairing : 

You are not daily mending like Dutch watchet, 
And plaiitering like old walls. 

bJ-FI. Wit without Honey, act iii, p. SIO. 

Another comparison of a maid to a 
clock may be here inserted, from its 
relation to some above cited : 

Maids are cloekSf 
Ttte greatest wheel they ahow, goes slowest to us, 
Atid mnkes us banic on tedious hopes ; tlie lesaer 
Which are conceal d, heing often ovl'd with wishes, 
Y\cv like Uetirea, and never leave that motion 
Till the tongue strikes. Ibid.^ iv, p. 834. 

GERMAN, HIGH; probably a tall 
German, shown for a sight. 

A name which I'd tear ont 
From the high Qtrman't throat, it it lay lieger there 
To dibpiitch privy slanders Rgainst me. 

B4HinHg Girl, O. PL, vi, 68. 

See also p. 39. 

I do not agree with the editor, that 
the same person is meant by the 
German " who escaped out of Wood- 
street." The high German must have 
been some man generally known for 
strength or size ; that the same per- 
son should also have had a very 
narrow escape from Wood-street, is 
possible to be sure, but very improba- 
ble. Perhaps the high German was 
the famous fencer, whose feats are 
thus recorded : 

Since the German fencer cudgelled most of our English 
fencers, now about 5 raoneths past. 

Chcle's Jlmanacke, publ. 1618, p. 6. 

High German may, however, be only 
in opposition to low German, or 
Dutch; as, for a long time, high 
German quack doctors were in repute. 
GERMANE, or GERMAN, adj, ; from 
gertnan, a brother. Related to, allied, 
connected with. 

Not he alone shnll suffer what wit ran make heavy, 
and vengeance bitter ; but those that are germane to 
him, though renio> ed fifty times, shall all come uuder 
the hangman. Wint. T., i\, 8. i 

The pbraae would be more germane to the matter, il , 



we could carry a canmm by our sides; I wucdd it 
might be hangers till then. HamL, v. 3. 

GERMIN, or rather GERMEN. A seed, 
or bud ; from germen, Latin. 

Thon^ the treasure 
Of nature's gtrmn$ tumble all together 
Ev'n till destruction sicken, answer bm. 

Mneh^ It, I. 
Crack nature's n*. nids, all germnt sjnll at once. 
That make ingraieful man. Lear, ii. 2. 

I know not of any other authority for 
this word. In the first folio of 
Shakespeare, it is spelt gemunne in 
both instances. 
To GERNE, 9. To yawn. Sometimes 
written gim, and therefore taken for 
a corruption of grin, having the same 
letters ; but in the following passage 
the wide opening of the jaws is plainly 
marked : 

His face was ugly and his eountenanee steme. 

That could have fray'd one with the very sight. 
And gaped like a gulfc, when he did gems. 

S/fene. F. Q., Y, zii, IS. 

From the Saxon geonian, or geomean, 
oseitare. Yet girn, for grin, is still 
used in Scotch, and some other dia- 
lects. ^ 
J GERNE, 8, A yawn, probably, but 
not certainly, in this passage : 

Kven so the duke frowns for ul this curaon'd world ; 
Oh, that geme kdls, it kills. 

Ant. ^ MeUida, Ane. 0r., ii, IM. 

GERRE. Quarrelling: evidently from 
the French, guerre, I have not found 
it, except in the following passage, 
and therefore consider it only as au 
affectation of the author: 

Wherein is the cause of theyrewran^ynge and ^«rr^, 
butonelye in the undiscrete election and cboyieof 
theyre wyves. R. PaifneU, in Cent. JUt., ix, 26. 

GEST. "A lodging or stage for rest 
in a progress or journey.*' Kersey. 
In the time of royal progresses, the 
king's stages, as we may see by the 
journals of them iu the herald's office, 
were called his geste, from the old 
French word giste, diversorium. War- 
burton, Blount, in his Glossographia, 
writes it gtsta, and explains it as above. 
Strype says that Cranmer entreated 
Cecil, 

To let him have the new.resolred-upon getts, from 
that time to the end, that he might from tune to time 
know where the king was 

Memcrutle jfCranm., p. 2S3. 

Hence we see that the table of the 
gests limited not only the places, but 
the time of staying at each ; on which 
depends the propriety of ihe following 
expression of Shakespeare : 
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When at Bohemia 
You take my lord. III g:ive you my commiMioii 
To let him there a month, Mhind ihttgest 
Prefixed for hU parting. Winlit't T., i. 3. 

It [the court] removM last to the sh^p of a milLener. 
The getU are w set down, because you ride. 

Decker's Match me in London. 

Mr. Todd observes, that Hammond 
seems to have used ff esses in this 
sense. 

2. A gest also meant an action ; ges- 
ium. Undoubtedly derived, as Warton 
observed, Hist. Poet., iii, 18, from the 
popular books entitled Gesta Roma- 
norum, and the like, which contained 
narratives of remarkable adventures. 
Whence also, with a little change of 
sense, the word ^>«^ might possibly be 
formed; being first a story, related 
for amusement, of some fact ; and, by 
degrees, any kind of entertaining dis- 
course, till it became synonymous with 

Joke, and the verb to jest. Other 
derivatives were formed from it. This, 
at least, is full as probable as to jest, 
from gesticulor : since gesticulation 
is a very accidental and subordinate 
part of jesting. 

And goodly gan discourse of many a noble gest. 

Spens. F. Q,., I, x, 16. 
They were two knights of peerlesse puissance. 
And famous far abroad for warlike gest. 

Ibid., n, ii, 16. 
The gests of kings, preat captains, and sad wars, 
What number best can fit, Homer declares. 

B. Jons. Traiul. of Art ofT., vol. vii, 171. 
The chief and principall is: the laud, honour, and 
glory of the immortall gods (I speake now in phrase 
of the Gentiles). Secondly, the worthy gests or noble 
princes. FuttcnhaMy i, 10. 

3. Also gesture, or carriage of body : 

Portly his person was, and much increaat 
Through his heroicke grace, and honourable gest. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, u, 24. 
Him needed not instruct which way were best 

Himselfe to fashion likest Floriniell, 
Ne how to speake, ne how to use his gest. 
For he in counterfesaunce did excel]. 

Ibid., III. Tiii, 8. 

fGESTNING. Lodging ; entertainment. 

Then sayd she, Judith, now is time, go to it, 
And save thv people. Nay, I will not do it. 
I will, I wilT not. Go, fear not again : 
Wilt thou the sacred geslning then prophane ? 
Not it prophane ; bui holier it shall stand, 
When noly folke are helped by my hand. 

Iht Bartas. 

GET-PENNY. A theatrical term for a 
performance that turned out very 
profitable. We still use the word 
catch-penny, but only for things not 
worth the penny that they catch. 
Get'penny was more respectable, and 
probably used by tradesmen also. 

But the Gunpowder Flot,~thcre was a get-penny ! I 



have presented that to an eighteen or twenty pence 
audience, nine times in an afternoon. 

B. Jons. Bartk. Fair, t, 1. 
When the famoos fable of Whittington and his puss 
shall be forgotten, thou and thy acts become the 
posies for hospitals ; when thy name shall be written 
upon conduits, and thy deeds play'd 1' thy lifetime by 
the best company of actors, and be called their get- 
penny. Eastward Hoe, O. Fl., iv, d07. 

fGEULE-GAME. "A yew-garac or 
geule game, gambade** Howell, Lex, 
Tetr., 1660. 

To GHESSE. So Spenser writes to 
guess, the etymology being ghissen, 
Dutch. Some, therefore, have con- 
tended for this spelling. 

It seemd a second Paradise I ghesse. 

So Urishly enricht with nature's threxsure. 

Spens. F. Q , IV, x, 83. 

See Johnson and Todd in loc. Guess, 
however, has been too long settled to 
be altered. 

tPAjf . Madam, my innoosnoe will plead my pardon ; I 

could 
Not ghesse for whom my lord intended it. 

The Lost Lady, a Tragg-Comedy, 1638. 

GHITTERN. See Gittern. 

GHOST. A dead person. Whoever was 
the author of the second part of 
Henry VI certainly meant to describe 
the common appearance of a corpse 
after a natural death, in these lines : 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, measre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the laoonring heart, &c. 

S Ben. ri, iii, 3. 

But, he goes on to say, the appear- 
ance of the duke of Gloucester's 
corpse (then before them) is quite 
different from one timely-parted, or 
dying in due course of time, as it ex- 
hibits every possible mark of violence. 
Mr. Maione has shown that ghost is 
similarly used for a dead body, in the 
same play from which this was taken : 

Sweet father, to thy murder'd^AM< I swear. 

Addressing the corpse before him. 
Spenser has employed it to signify a 
person : 

No knight so rude, I ween, 
As to doen outrage to a alcepiag ghost. 

/e.,II,yiii,26. 

Thus a person is sometimes called a 
soul. A similar passage occurs in 
Fletcher's Purple Island : 

Whose leaden eyes sunk deep in swimming head. 
And joyless look, like some pale ashy spright, 
Seem'd as he now were dying, or now dead. 

B. vii, SL 19. 

To GHOST. V, To haunt as a ghost. 

Since Julius Cssar, 
Who at Philippi the ^ood l&raivA ghosted. 
Then saw youlabourmg for him. 

Ant.andCUop.,^^ 
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Unconimou as this yerb is, it has been 
found in a prose writer : 

Atk not, with him in the poet, Lan* kunc, intemperim, 
iuMHueque agitoMt tnemf What vahAatvte akotU 
this old nun, but what madneu gkotU ui all r For 
we are ad unum onmea, all mad. 

Burt. Anat. of Mel., n. 88, Introd. 

GIAMBEUX. Boots; an old French 
word, very probably supposed by 
Warton to be borrowed by Spenser 
from Chaucer*s Rime of Sir Topas, 
where it occurs at v. 3380. Old 
French, gambeux. 

That a large purple streame atlown their giamhtux 
fallet. J'. «.. 11, vi, 29. 

GIANTS OF GUILDHALL. Of these 
wblitne personages Pennant says: 
••Facing the entrance are two tre- 
mendous figures, by some named Gog 
and Magog, by Stowe an ancient 
Briton and Saxon. I leave to others 
the important decision." One of them 
was called Gogmagog (the patron, I 
presume, of the Gogmagog Hills near 
Cambridge), and his name, divided, 
now serves for both ; the other Cori- 
naui, the hero and giant of Cornwall, 
from whom that county was named. 
They are thus mentioned in some old 
verses, printed on a broad sheet, 1 660 : 

And such atont Cormutu* was, from whom 
Comwara first honor, and her name doth come. 
Vor though he sheweth not so great, nor tall 
In hii dimensions set forth at uuildkalif 
Know 'tii a poet only can define 
A gyant's posture in a gyani'a line. 

And thus attended bT his direftU dog, 
The gyant was (God bless ns) Oogmngy. 

Brilish Btilu)gr.t ir, p. 877. 

A GIB, or a GIB CAT. A male cat. 
An expression exactly analogous to 
that of a Jack'Oss, the one being 
formerly called Gib, or Gilbert, as 
commonly as the other Jack. Tom- 
cat is now the usual term, and for a 
similar reason. Tibert is said to be 
old French for Gilbert, and appears 
as the name of the cat, in the old 
story-book of Reynard the Fox. 
Chaucer, in the Romauntof the Rose, 
gives " Gibbe, our cat," as the trans- 
lation of ''Thibert le cas," v. 6204. 
From Tibert, 7\b also was a common 
name for a cat. Gibbe, onr cat, is an 
important personage in the old play 
of Gammer Gurton's Needle. In 
Sherwood's English Dictionary, sub- 
joined to Cotgrave*s, we have "A gibbe 



(or old male eat), Matou^ It was 
certainly a name not bestowed upon 
a cat early in life, as we may be 
assured by the melancholy character 
ascribed to it, in Shakespeare's allu- 
sion. It did not mean, as some have 
imagined, a castrated cat, because one 
of the supposed offences against Gam- 
mer Gurton was the reducing Gib 
improperly to that state. 

Bat ca'st thou not tell in faith, Dicaxa, why she frowns 

or whereat, 
Hath no man stolen her dncks, or henet, or gtUci 
Gyh her cat. Gam. Gnrt.^ O. PL, ii, 10. 

'Sblood, I am as melancholy as a ^ cot/ or a hin'd 
bear. 1 Hen. IF, t, 2. 

For wlio that's but a queen, fair, sober, wise. 
Would from a paddock, from a bat^ a gib. 
Such dear concemings hide ? ffamL, iJi, 4. 

But afore I will endure such another half day with 
him. I'll be drawn with a good gib-eat, through the 
great pond at home, as his uncle Hodee waa. 

B. Jons. Bartk, Atr, i, 4. 

It is improperly applied to a female 
by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Bring out the cat-hounds, I'll make you take a tree, 
whore, then with my tiller bring down your ^i^hip, 
and then hare you cas'd and hung up i' the warren. 
B. and Fl. beomful Lady, ▼, p. S48w 

Hence the anonymous editor of Mars- 
ton's Parasitaster (Anc. Dr., vol. ii, 
p. 381) argues for its meaning a 
spayed female cat ; but all authorities 
are against him. Coles has '* Gib, a 
contraction of Gilbert y* and imme- 
diately after, ''a Gib-cat, eatus,/eiis 
mas,** Wilkins, in his Index to the 
Philosophical Language, has "gib 
(male) cat.'* As to gelded being used 
for spayed, he is right. See Geld. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the explanation adopted in Cens. Lit., 
viii, p. 232. 

Gibb'd eat, which appears in some 
passages, is only a foohsh corruption 
of the right form, gib-cat: 

Yes. and swell like a couple of gibb'd eat*, met both 
by chance i' the dark, in an old garret 

Match at MUn., O. PI., rii, 369. 

To GIBBER. Probably made from to 
jabber, by a common corrupt redupli- 
cation similar to fiddle-faddle, gibble- 
gabble, shUl-l-shall'l, &c. ; and if so, 
more properly written jibber. If it 
were spoken with the ^ hard, we 
might be inclined to form it from the 
same original as gibberish; but the 
different sound of the first letter in- 
dicates a different root. Gibberish is 
conjectured by Johnson to be fermed 
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from the jargon of Geber, as an alche- 
mist; which^ coDsidering the great 
prevalence of that affected science, 
and the early ridicule thrown on it, is 
not improbable. Good specimens of 
BQch jargon may be seen in Ben Jon- 
son's Alchemist, ii, 3 & 5. Junius 
and Minshew refer gibberish to the 
jargon of the gipsies; but the de- 
duction seems too anomalous to be 
allowed. 

The graves stood tenontless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the streets of Rome. 

Haml., i, 1. 

To GIBBET. To hang; usually on a 
gallows, but also to hang on or upon 
anything. 

Here's Wart; you see what a ragged appearance it is: 
be shall chaise you and discharge you with the motion 
of a pewterer's hammer; come off and on swifter 
than ne tbktg^bets on the brewer's bucket. 

2 iffl». IT, iii, 2. 

This alludes to the manner of carrying 
a barrel, by putting it on a sling, 
which is thus described by R. Holme : 

Tlie slings are a strons:, thick, yet short pole, not 
ahove a yard and a half u>n^ : to the middle is fixed a 
strong plat« with a hole, in which is put a hook ; — 
on this hook is [are] fastened two other short chains, 
with broad-pointed hooks, with them clasping the ends 
of the barrels above the heads, the barrel is lifted up, 
and borne by two men to any place, as is shewed 
Chap. T, No. 140. 

Jcad. of Armory, B. Ill, chap, vii, ( 121. 

Most people who live in London have 
seen the operation, in taking a 
barrel from the dray, which is exactly 
represented by Holme's figure. It is 
evident, that to hang or gibbet a 
barrel on the pole, in this manner, 
must be done by a quick movement, 
so as to attach both hooks at once. 
To gibbet, in the sense of to hang on 
a gibbet, is still a term in common use. 

To GIBE. To jest. This, and other 
words of the same derivation, are not 
yet obsolete^ but appear to be in im- 
minent danger of becoming so. They 
have been little used since the time of 
Dryden, or that of the Spectator, and 
are put into some of the glossaries to 
Spenser, as requiring explanation. 
The derivation is supposed to be the 
old French gaber, 

GIBERALTBR seems to be used as a 
cant appellation of jocularity ; but the 
host, who uses it, so often disfigures 
his words, that we cannot be sure of 
what he means. 



Let me cling to your flanks, my miable ffiberalters. 

Merry Dev., O. PI, v, 269. 

The name of the fortress, Gibraltar, 
could not then be popularly known. 
GIDDED, by the context should mean 
hunted, unless we suppose it put for 
giddied, made giddy by terror : 

In hast they runne, and mids their race they staie. 
As gidded roe. Dolman in Mirr.for Mag., p. 418. 

GIEFT. Gift. This singular spelling 
of the word in Spenser may be con- 
sidered only as an expedient to make 
it look better as a rhyme to ^Ae^i^ and 
left. Many peculiarities of this author 
may be traced to the same origin. 

Therefore these two, her eldest sons, she sent 
To seek for succour of this ladies giiifl. 
_ F. q., V, X, 14. 

\To GIG. To spin round ? 

No wonder they'l confesse no losse of men j 




Cleaveland^t Poems, 1661. 

fGIGGUMBOB. Perhaps a boat. 

Talthibius to the fleet do's rove 
To fetch a giggumbob for Jove. 

Homer^s Itias Burlesqued, 1723. 

GIGLET, GIGLOT, or GIGLE. A 
wanton wench. Junius produces a 
number of words from the Anglo- 
Saxon, to which it may have affinity ; 
as gagol, gagl, &c., all meaning Im» 
civioiM; yet his editor. Lye, doubts 
whether it be not derived from gigge, 
which, he says, Chaucer has used for 
a mistress (Tyrwhitt has noticed it), 
or from giggle. It may be observed, 
th|it Sherwood has & giggle, or gigglet ; 
and Cotgrave, under GadrouiUette, 
puts a minx, gigle, flirt, &c. 

lict him speak no more : away with those giglots too, 
and with the other confederate companion. 

Meas.for Meas^ y, 1. 
But ~ with a proud, nugestical, high scorn. 
He answer'd thus : Yonnf Talbot was not bom 
To be the pillage of a gight wench. 1 He». IF, y, 1. 

Fortune is called a giglet in Cymb., 
iii, 1 ; and Jonson applies the same 
term to the same goddess : 

And I be brought to do 
A peevish giglot rites ! perhaps the thought 
And shame of that made Fortune turn her face. 

Seianus, act y, p. 233. 
If this be 
The reeompence of striving to preserve 
A wanton gigglet honest, very shortly 
*TwlI1 make all mankind j^ndars. 

Massing. HUal Dowry, act iii. 

GIGLET-WISE. Like a wanton. 

That thou wilt gad by night in giglet-wise. 
Amid thine armed foes to seek thy shame. 

FiUif. Tasso, vi, 72. 

By GIGS. A corrupt cant oath, per- 
haps still farther depraved £h>m bggia. 
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Chad a foole tnme now of Iat«, diill tell it joa, hy 
ffigt. OoMMer Qurton, 0. R, ii, ST. 

To GILD. Though there is no real 
resemblance between the colour of 
blood and that of gold, it is certain 
that to gild with blood was an expres- 
sion not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century ; and other phrases are found 
which have reference to the same 
comparison. At this we shall not be 
surprised, if we recollect that gold 
was popularly and very generally 
styled red. See some instances under 
Ruddock, bed. 

Vlit^o bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it most seem their gu\U. Mtu^.^ ii, 2. 

With similar ideas, Macbeth is after- 
wards made to say. 

Here lay Duncan, 
Hit silyer skin tec'i with his golden blood. 

Ibid., sc. 3. 

The poor pun, in the former passage, 
is not so easy to be defended as 
explained. If not meant for a quibble, 
the jingle should have been avoided. 

Their armours that march'd hence so silver-bright^ 
Ilither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood. 

K. JuAUf ii, 2. 
We hare gilt our Greeldsh arms 
With blood of our own nation. 

Hegwood'e Iron Jge^ part 2d. 

2. Crilt, or gilded, was also a current 
expression for drunk. This sense 
might possibly be drawn from a jocular 
allusion to the grand elixir, or aurum 
potabile of the chymists. Shake- 
speare, at least, has combined the 
two notions : 

And Trincnio is reeling ripe ; where shonld they 
l>*iud this grand liquor that hath gilded them. 

Tempest, T, 1. 

Beaumont and Fletcher use it also : 

Duke. Is she not drunk too P 
Wh. A little gilded o'er, sir. Old sack, old sack, boys. 

Chances, iv, 3. 

The same authors compare old sack 
to the philosopher's stone : 

Old rererend sack, which, for ought that I can read 

yet. 
Was that philosopher's stone the wise king Ptolemeus 
Did all his wonders by. Mons. Thomas, act iii. 

GILDED PUDDLE. We find this ex- 
pression in Shakespeare, concerning 
which the commentators are silent. 
I conceive it to be an epithet formed 
upon a minute observation of a com- 
mon phenomenon. On all puddles 
where there is much mixture of urine, 
as in stable-yards, &c., there is formed 
a film, which reflects all the prismatic 



colours, and very principally yellow, 
and other tinges of a golden hue : 

Thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded pmddU 
Which beasts would cough at. JiU. /■ CI., i, 4. 

The matter of historical fact Shake- 
speare drew from his old friend North, 
who says. 

And therefore it was a wonderfnll example to the 
Bouldiers, to see Antonius, that was broa|d>t up in all 
fineness and superflnitv, so easily to drmke puddU 
weUeff and to eate wild mites and rootea. 

North's Pint,, p. 97«, ed. of lS9o 

fGILES'S POUND, ST. The exact 
site of this pound, which occupied a 
space of thirty feet, was the broad 
space where St. Giles's High-street, 
Tottenham Court-road, and Oxford- 
street meet. The vicinity of this 
spot was proverbial for its profligacy ; 
thus, in an old song : 

At Newgate steps Jack Chance was found, . 

And bred up near St. Giles's Found. 

fGILL-BURNT-TAlL. A popular name 
for the ignis fat u us. 

An ignis fatuus, an exhalation, and Oiltion c burnt 
toilet or Will with the wispe. 

Gay ton's RsHpous Notes, 1654^ p. 26d. 

Also, in p. 97. 

Will with the wispe, or Gyl burnt UyU. 

GILL-FLIRT; from gill, and Jliri. 
Gill was a current and familiar term 
for a female. As in the proverb, 
** Every Jack must have his Gill,^' 
and, "A good Jack makes a good Giliy 
Kay says it ought to be written Jyll, 
being a familiar substitute for Julia, 
or Juliana, Proverbs, p. \24. Gill, 
however, may be safely written; for 
from Juliana was derived the popular 
name Gillian, as well as Gillet from 
Julietta; either of which would sup- 
ply the abbreviation Gill. In Coles's 
Dictionary we have, '* Gillian [a 
woman's name], Juliana.'* And 
afterwards, "Gillet [a woman's name], 
Julietta, JSgidia,*' Gillian is among 
the maids whom E. Dromio calls for 
at the door, in the Comedy of Errors : 

Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, (?»Umji, Ginn I 

Com. i^E.t iiij 1- 
And by the right of war, like Gills, 
Cundemn'd to distafilB, horns, and wheels. 

HuMbr., II, ii, T. 709. 

Flirt had the same meaning as at 

present. 

See Flirt-gill. 

tTis flne that I must be diiplac'd 
By yon, she cries then, good mistriss OiU-fiurti 
GtlUfiurt ? enra^d, crys t'other, Why Te curt- 
ty puce of impudence, ye ill-breid thie^, 
1 scum your terms, good luiblriss Tliimble-man'sHifc 

Satyr againtt HypocriteSt 1689. 
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\Jae. Not one word of all this 1 was a telling; him, 

liovir some young hussevs would use a reverend old 
gentleman to their husband; a parcel of n>ad wild 
ffiljlirts, that like nothing but boys and beans, and 
powder and paint, and fool and feather. 

Tk0 World in the Moon, 1697. 

tGILLIAN OF BRENTFORD. See 
Brentford. It may be observed that 
Julian of Brentford's Testament, men- 
tioned there, is not, as Nares supposed^ 
a ballad, but a very curious tract in 
prose, of which there is a copy in the 
Bodleian Library. 

Have me to bed, good sweet mistress Honeysuckle. 
I doubt that old hag, Gillian of Brentford, has 
bewitched me. Waltoard Hoe, 1607. 

GILLOFER, or GELOFER. The old 
name for the whole class of carnations, 
pinks, and sweetwilliams ; from the 
French girojle, which is itself cor- 
rupted from the Latin cariophyllum. 
See an ample account of them in 
Lyte's Dodoens, pp. 1/2 — 175. In 
Langham's Garden of Health they are 
called galofers. See p. 281. Our 
modern wovd, ffillyi/lower,ia corrupted 
from this. See Stocke Gillo/er, in 
Lyte*8 Dodoens, p. 1C8. They were 
called stock, from being kept both 
summer and winter. 

Here sprinj^ the gqod]yaelofert. 

Some white, some reef, in showe. 
Here prettie pinkes with jagged leaves, 

On rugged rootes do growe. 
The John so sweete in stiowe and smell 

Distincte by colours twaine. 
About the borders of their beds 

In seemlie sight remaine. 

Plat's Flowers, ^e., in Cent. Lit., viii, 8. 

In the Winter's Tale, folio edition, it 
is twice written gilly-vor (act iv, sc. 4). 
Tliis is a step of the progress to 
gillyflower^ which the modern editions 
substitute. The John, or sweet- John, 
was a species of gelo/er, Johnson's 
Gerard,^. b97, ed. 1636. See John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE. Plenty. See Galore. 

They all with a shout made the elements ring, 

So soon as the office was o'er, 
To leasting they went, with true merriment* 

And tippled strong liquors gillore. 

Ballad of Robin Hood and UttU John, 

GILLY-VOR. See (Jillofbr. 

GILT. Gold, or gilding. A common 

subject for a quibble, with the word 

guilt. 

Have for the gilt of France (O guilt indeed !) 
Confinn'd conspiracy with fearful IVance. 

Hen y, Cho. to act ii. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown, 
Vipe off the dust that hides oar sreptcr's ffilt, 
ind make high ms^jcsty look like itself. 

Bich. II, ii, 1. 



Iron of Naples, hid with English ailt. 

8 Hen. Vl, ii, 2. 
Tho' guilt condemns, 'tis gilt must make us glad. 

A Mad World, /•<:., O. PL, t, 383. 
I can at court. 
If I would, show my gilt V th' presence. 

City Match, O. PI., ix, 360. 

fGILTS. A cant term for a class of 
thieves. 

For that purpose he maintains as strict a correspon- 
dence with gilts and lifters as a mountebank with 
applattdint^ midwives and recommending nurses ; and 
if at any time, to keep up his credit with the rabble, 
he discovers anything, 'tis done by the same occult 
hermetic learning, heretofore profest by the renowned 
Moll Cutpurse. 

Character of a Quack Astrologer, 1673. 

GIMBOL seems to be equivalent, in the 
following passage, to our present word 
gimcrack, I cannot, with Skinner, 
derive it from engine. More probably 
a corruption of Gimmal, i\, v. 

But whether it were that tlie rebell his pouder iaylde 
him, or some gimbol or other was out of frame, &c. 

Holingsh. Hist, of Ireland, G 8, col. S. 

GIMMAL, or GEMMOW. A sort of 
double ring, curiously constructed. 
" Gimmal, annulus gemellus.'* Coles, 
Some derive it from gemellus. Also, 
any nicely formed machinery. So 
gimmals are used here : 

1 think by some odd aimmals or device 

Their arms are set, Hkc clocks, still to strike on. 

Else they could ne'er hold out so, as theydo. 

1 Hen. ri, i, 3. 
My acts are like the motional gymmals 
Hix'd in a watch. Vow Breaker, 1636. 

A gimmal bit, therefore, should be a 
bit in which two parts or links were 
ualtc'd, as in the gimmal ring : 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless. 

Hen. 7, iv, 8. 

Gimmal rings certainly had links 
within each other. Thus, in a stage 
direction : 

Enter Anamnestea his pa^e, in a grave sattin sute, 

Kurple buskins, &c. — a gtmmal ring with one link 
auging. Liwjua, 0. PL, v, 156. 

Hub. Sure I should know that gimmal I 
Jac. 'Tis certain he.— I had forgot my ring too. 

B. and Fl Beggar's Bush, iv, 3. 

Some ingenious remarks on gimmal 
rings occur in the Archseologia, vol. 
xiv, p. 7; where it is proposed to 
read, in Midsum. N. D., act iv, sc. 1, 

And I have found Demetrius like a gimwuU, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

If Warburton's conjecture of gemell 
were not almost certain, this might be 
adopted. The original reading, as I 
mentioned above, ia jewel, which the 
last editor has endeavoured to confirm. 
Gimmal rings, though originally 
double, were by a further refinement 
made triple, or even more compli- 
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Gated ; yet the name remained un- 
changed. So Herrick : 

Thoa aentV to me a true-kire knot ; but I 

Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love had one knot, mine a tnpU tye. 

Hitpfr., p. 201. 

The form of double, triple, and even 
quadruple gimmaUy may be seen in 
tne plate to Holme's Acnd., b. iii, 
Nos. 45 and 47, where he tells us that 
Morgan^ in his Sphere of Gentry, 
has spoken of '' triple gimhal rings, 
born by the name of hawberke." 
This was, evidently, because the haw- 
berk was formed of rings linked into 
each other. 
GIMMER,' «. A gimcrack, a curious 
contrivance or machinery. Another 
corrupted form of the word gemel, or 
gemmel; a gemeU or double ring, 
being considered as an ingenious con- 
trivance. 

Who knows not how the fiunoiu Kentish idol moved 
her eyes and hands, by those secret giwuun which 
DOW every poppet play can imitate. 

Bp. Hall, quoted br Todd. 

See other instances in Todd*B John- 
son. 
To GIN, for to begin. Usually sup- 
posed to be a contraction of begirit 
out shown by Mr. Todd to be the 
original word, from ^ynnan, Saxon. 

As whence the sun gi$u his reflexion. 
Shipwrecking storms, and direAil thunders break. 

Macb., U S. 
Alas, good man, I see thon^tu/ to rave. 

Drayi. Sheph. QwUmd. 

So it was in the early editions ; the 
later have 

Thon now Ugimt to rave. Wbrku, p. 1490. 

It is very common in all old writers, 
and is used through all the tenses, 
which can no longer be thought extra- 
ordinary, now it is known to have 
been the primitive form. 

fGlN. Given. Whiting, 1638. 

GING. Generally used for a sportive 
or frolicksome party ; probably a mere 
corruption o{ gang. 

When as a nymph, one of the meny aing. 
Seeing she no way could be won to sing, 
Gome^ come, quoth she, &c. 

Dr. Mu»af Elvnum Nymph., 8, p. 1478. 
But now the n^phs prefer 
The shepherd ten times more, 
And all the t^ng ^oes on his side ; 

Their minion hun they make, 
To him themselves they all apply. 



Here 



And all his party take. " /KJ., p. 1479. 
i's such a merry gtng,l could find in my heart to 



r. 



sail to the wwld's end with such company. 

Roaring Girl, O. PL, vi, 104 



Blesse me, quoth Cloth-breeehes, wliat a gimg was 

heere gathered lot^ther I no doubt hell is broke loose. 

Grieiu's Quip, /-c, Harl. Mix^ t. 406. 

fG INN Y . Crafty, calculated to entrap ? 



These fellowes with their yuiMjr phreeses and Italiooase 
discourses so set af 
young gentlewomen. 



tmn 
discourses so set afire the braving thooglits of onr 



Nisom*i Seomrge (^ Com^tiom, 161S. 

fGIPSISM. The circumstance of being 
a gipsy ; gipsy ism. 

Are wen tiie Sybils dead P what is beeome 
Of the loud oracles ? are the angures dumb ? 
Lire not the Msfi that so oft revealed 
Matures intents r is gipsitm* quite rrpeal'dP 
Is friar Bacon nothing but a name? 
Or is all witchcraft brain'd with doctor LambP 

Randolpk't Foems, 164S. 

GIPTIAN, s. A gipsy. This has the 
appearance of being an intermediate 
state of the word between Egyptian 
and gipsy ; but, perhaps, is ouly an 
attempt to approach a little nearer to 
the etymology. 

How now, Qiptianf AU a-m08i> knave, for want of 
company F Prcwa* ciui GanwiiirB, P. I, ii, 6. 

Also, in the stage direction to that 

scene, ''Two hucksters, one woman, 

one like a Giptian, the rest poore 

roges." 

We have a Gyptian in Harrington^s 

Ariosto, with this description : 

Bough grisly beard, eyes staring, ^is^e ^nat. 

All parcht, and sunnebumd, and dc»>nn*d in sight. 
In fine he lookt (to make a true description) 
In face like death, in euUer like a Ogpiu». 

B. zxix, si &8. 

Spenser has (ripaen : 

Certes, said he, I mean me to di^uite 
In some Strang habit, after uncouth wise, 
Or like a pilgrim, or a lymiter. 
Or like a 6fip*cH, or a juggeler. 

iiotk. SiMJt raX«, V, 8S. 

To GIRD, V, act, and neut. To cut as 
with a switch ; from gyrd, virga^ 
Saxon. More recently, to cut or lash 
with wit, to reproach. Chaucer has 
it in the sense of cutting more 
severely : 

And to thise cherles two he gan to preye 
To slen him, and " to girtUn o/his fieao." 

iionyt 2Utf, T. 1446& 

That is "to cut of his head." 

We find it also in lord Surrey's 

Poems : 

In death my Ivfe I do preserve. 

As one througn gyrt with many a wonade. 

Old 4to, sign. R 2, reprint ed., p. 145. 

That is, " cut through." 
And in Romeus and Juliet : 

These said her ruthlesse hand throng ^grt her 
valiant hart. SuppL to Sh., vol. i, p. S44. 

The metaphorical sense appears in 
the following instances : 

Bru. Being mov*d, he will not spare to gird the gods. 
Sie. Be-mock the modest moon. Coriok,Ul- 

Men of all sorts take a pnde to^irrf at me. 

9 ir«iB. /r, i, 9. 
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I myself am afraid lest my wit should wax warm, and 
then it must needs conBnme some hard head, with fine 
and pretty jests. I am sometimes in such a vein, that 
for want of some dull pate to work on, I bezin to 

S'rd myself. JUx. and Camoaspe, O. PI., li, 113. 

is life is a perpetnal satyr, and he is altillffirding the 
age's vanity, wiieu this very anger shews he too 
mueh esteems it. Sarins Mieroe., Char. 6. 

It is used by North as if it meant to 
sprine-or bound : 



iut his page gave his horse inch a lash with his 

" isti 
tayl 
Plut., p. 520. 



8 pag( 
whippe, that he made him so to aird forward, as the 

ard 



very points of the darts came hard by the horse tayle. 

Plut., p. 520. 

In the usual sense of to bind round, 
it is from gt/rdan, or gyrdel. 
A GIRD, «., from the verb. A cut, a 
sarcasm, a stroke of satire. 

I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio. 

Tam. Skr., r, 3. 
Sweet king ! (—the bishop hath a kindly ffird) 
For shame, my lord of Winchester, relent. 

1 Hen. VI, iii, 1. 
The maiden nipt thns by the nose. 

Straight blusht as red as fire. 
And, with his gxrde displeased, thns 
She anflwer'd him in ire. 

KendaVs Poems, 1677. sign. K 7- 
For aa I am readie to satisfte the reasonable, so I 
have %gird in store for the railer. 

T. Lodge, Fig for Momtu, Pref. 
iSnpposing it a very vertuons thing. 
To be an arrant knave in libelling. 
Forsooth these screech-owlea would be cal'd the wits. 
Whose flashes flye abroad by girds and fits ; 
Who doe their mangy muses magnifie. 

Taylor^s JTorkes, 1630. 

GIRDER. A jester, or satirist; from 
the above. 

Why, what's a qnip ? Manes. We great girders call it 
a short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter sense in a 
sweet word. Jlex. and Campaspe, 0. PI., ii, 118. 

GIRDLE. Shakespeare has several 
times used to girdle , for to enclose 
or embrace. See Todd. 

fGIRDLE. Phrase. 

The king, knockiii« at the door, the maid went and 
0|)nd the door. The king asked her if Budwaies was 
stirring. Tlie maid, staring him in the face, saying, 
What, ploine Budwaies ! have you nere cm M. under 
your girdle" Qreut Britans Hony combe, 1712, MS. 

GIRDLER. A maker of girdles. There 
is a Girdler's Company in the city of 
London, incorporated in 1499, and 
confirmed in 1516. Girdlers' hall is 
spoken of by Stowe in Basinghall 
ward, p. 227, ed. 1599. 

Talk with the girdlrr, or the milliner. 
He can inform von of a kind of men 
That first nndid the profits of those trades, 
Bv bringing up the form of carrying 
Their Morglays in their hands. 

B.^Fl. Hon. Mau*s F., i, 1. 

The folios read milner and miWner. 
Milner meant a miller, but it should 
be millinery at full length, for sense 
and metre. The girdlers sold sword 
belts, and the milliners ribands and 
tassels, which were not wanted when 
the swords were carried in the hand. 



GIRDLESTEAD; from girdle, and 
Btead, The place of the girdle ; that 
is, the waist. 

Excellent easilv : divide yourself in two halfs, lost by 
the girdlesteady send one half with your kiuy, and 
keep t'other to yourself. Eastv. Hoe',0. PL, iv, 243. 
Some short, scarsly reaching to the girdle-stead, or 
waste, some to the Knee. 

Stubbs's Anatomie of Abuses, p. 64. 
Why should thy sweete love-locke hang dangling downe. 
Kissing thy girdle-steed with falling pride r 

Affectionate Shepherd, 4to, 1594, sign. C 2. 
And in his bellies rimme was sheath'd, beneath his 
girdle-stead. Chapm. Homer, p. 74. 

tThe reines reach from the loynes to the buttockes, 
and doe properly belone to the part belowe the waste, 
or girdle-steede. llie buttockes are that fleshly part 
which serveth us for the use of sitting. 

Lomaiius on Painting, 1598, 

GIRN. A corruption of grin; a form 
still used in Scotland, and in the 
northern counties of England. 

This is at least agirn of fortune, if 

Mot a fair smile. fFits, O. PI., viii, 490. 

Accordingly we find it in Burns's 
Poems, who says of a rope, that 

It makes guid fellows ;7tr» and gape, 

Wi' chokin dread. fTorks, p. 107. 

Latimer, however, clearly employs 
girning for grinning, in the sense of 
laughing : 

I have heard say, that in some places they goe with 
the corses aiming and fl&iring, as though they went 
to a beare-baiting, which thing no doubt is naught. 

Sermons, fol. 220, b. 

See Gerne. 
fGIRSE. A girth? 

As sadlers for their elks haire to stutfe their sadles. 
And girses, and a thousand fidie fadles. 

Taylor's Wortes.ieSO. 

By GIS, GISSE, JYSSE, or JIS. An 
oath; doubtless a corrupt abbrevia- 
tion of by Jesus; but, I should 
imagine, rather from the word itself, 
than, as Dr. Ridley supposes, from 
the initials I, H. S. inscribed on 
altars, books, &c. 

By Ois, and by St. Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame. Hand., ir, 5. 

By gtfs, master, cham not sick, but yet chave a disease. 

Gammer Gttrton, 0. PL. ii, 51. 
Lyke as many great lordcs there be, who set so muche 
by them, as scant thev can eat their meate, or byde a 
minute without them, by /yMe, a little better than they 
are wont to doo, these. 8cc. 

Praise of Folic, tr. by Chaloner, sign. 6 8. 

By jis, Sonne, I account the cheere good whicn main- 

taineth health, and the scrvaunts honest, whorao I 

flnde faithful! Euph. and his Engl., sign. C 1, b. 

fl, be Gis, twold oe trim wether. 

And if it were not for this mist. 

Manage of Witt and Wisdom*, 

fGISPIN, A leathern pot for liquor. 

In this great disaster, 
Raymond, the soldiers, mariners, and master 
Tljo&\ heart and heed to rule ; then up starts Junes, 
Calls for six gispins, drinks them off ut once. 

Legend of Captain J^nes, 1659. 

GIST. See Gest. 
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GITE. A govn ; supposed by Skinner 
to be from gisie, Frencb, a bed, be- 
cause tome lie down in their gowns! 
1i 18 used by Chaucer, and marked by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt as of French original. 

IVbea Phabofl rose he left his golden weed. 
And do&n'd a giU in deepest purple dv'd. 

Fairf fa$»o, xiii. 54. 
Peresse my itranfre attire, mv glittenng golden gite. 
Doth either mike you marvel thus, or iiio%-e you with 
delite. Gatr-Agnr'a Wvrkrs «ii(u. C 0, b. 

A stately nimph, a dame of heavenly kiiide. 
Whose glittring q'tt^ so sctimscd in mine eyes, 
As yet I note wiial pn>p<^r krv it bare. 

Gajcoignt, Phylomme, Induct. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be used metaphorically for splendour: 

As doth the dar light settle in the west, 
So dim is Daria's glorv, and his gite. 

Dnid and Bftkaa'hf, Orig. of Engl. Drama, ii, 168. 
tNo biasing beauty bright hath set my heart on fire. 
No tiring talke, no gorgeous ggte^ tornientrth mv 

desire. Gajic. hue's Murks. 

GITTKRN, or GHITTERNE, *. A 

cittern. Coles (Engl, Diet.) says, a 
small sort of cittern. In fact, it is 
only a Tariation or corruption of 
cittern. The Italian was cetera 
(from cithara, Lat.), or chitarra, 
which the Spaniards made guitarra^ 
whence our guitar. There seems to 
have been no material difference be- 
tween these instruments, except in 
the carved head of the gittern, which 
may be considered as only an old 
fashion. Ben Jonson ludicrously 
introduces cittern and gittern as dif- 
ferent ; but possibly without accuracy, 
in so loose a composition : 

For grant thst most barbers can play o' the cittern, 
la it requisite a lawyer should plead to hghittem* 

Vision of Delight, a Masque, voL vi, p. 23. 
Fly the gittern^ sco« r the crowd. 

Druyt. Nympkal , 8, p. 1512. 
But as they were in the midst o\ tliose nnfained 

ceremonies, a giitertu ill played on made tliem 

look, &c. Fembr. Arc, b. ii. p. 203. 

See CiTTEBNB. Also Hawkins's 
Hist. Mus., vol. iv, p. 1 13. 
GIU ST. So Spenser writes jousts a 
tournament; from giostra, Italian. 
Too often corruptly written fW^. 

Full jolW knijfht he seem'd, and (aire did sitt, 

As one for knighfly giusis and fierce encounters fitt 

Also in the Shepherd's Kalendar: * 

And sing of bloody Uars, of wars, of giusts. 

. October, V.Z9. 

80 also he wntes the verb to giust, 
fTo GIVE. In the sense of to misgive. 

CUn. I will lookc to that. But I cannot tell indeede 
how my mindc gives me, that nil is not well. 

Terence in EngHskt 1614. 

To give at, to attack. 

Since that the olde poet percdveth he cannot with- 1 



hold our poet from his endevonra, and pnt him ta 
silence, he guelh about by taunts to terhtic him f.o^. 
wntmg. And thus ke gi»es at kim. 

Terenct iu EmgBsk, 161 « 

To give back, to retire. 

The ground besprinkled wis with blood. 

Tarquin began to faint; 
For he gave back, and borie his ahidd 

So low, he did repent. 

BaOmd cfKing Artkmr. 

To p:ive in, to yield. 

Wtiraen in shape and beanty men exoeedc: 
Here I give in, I doe confesse *t indeede 

The Neire Metamorphosis, MS. teasp. Jac L 

To GIVE THE DAY. To wish a good 
day to. 

Sweetly she came, and with a modest bhish. 
Gave Aim* the day, and 'hen aeoosted thns. 

BroKne,BriL Past., I, ii, p. 44. 

To jSIVE THE DOR, or the GLEEK. 
Similar expressions for to pass a jest 
upon. See Dou, and Gleek. 

fGLACE. Perhaps a misprint for 
grace, 

\llieare, with halter abonte my neck, or ladder vtt, 
Turne the ladder, they cride. none other glace to ^y 

Beyteuod's Spider aid i^ie, Idaft. 

GLADE. An open track in a wood, 
particularly made for placitig nets for 
woodcocks. 

We iu England are wont to make great glades thitrash 
the woods, and hang nets across ihcm ; and ao the 
mootlcocks shooting through the gladea^ as iheir 
nature is, strike against the nets, and are entangled 
in them. WiUmghhy, Orrntk^'l S, 

Bi-adley, in his Family Dictionary, 
says that woodcocks are easily taken 
in nets spread along the forests, " or 
else in glades** All the old diction- 
aries have *'to make a glade in a 
wood, coUucoy Mr. Monck Mason 
very properly conjectures that we 
should read glade in the following 
passage of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
where the printed editions have glode, 
in that sense an unheard of word. 
See his Remarks, p. 196. 

Bless me, what thing is this ? two pinnacles 
Upon her pate 1 Is'i not vl glade to catch woodcocks? 

Wildg.Ckase,x,4. 

For glade, as still used in poetry, sec 
Johnson. 
fTo GLADISH. To bark. Fr. glatir. 

Who from all parts with speed assembled weare 
About the generalls tent, his will to hear : 
As duth the hounds about their hunt at morne 
Com gladishing at hw'aring of his hurue. Du Baj-las. 

fiZb GLARE. To stare. 

" One as melancholie as a cat," answered Mocksn, 
"and glared upon me as if he would have looked 
through nie." Man im the Mooma 1609. 

tGLARE. Mire; mud. 

Eight monthea the winter dues; 

The glare it is so ereat. 
As it is May before oe inrne 

His ground to sowe his whcate. 

TurbervUl^s Bp. and SomuetUs, 1569. 
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tGLART. Fleam. 

For the party that is incombrcd in the breast with 
any kind of fleume or ^larL — ^Take the powder of 
betonie, and driuke it with warme water, it voideth 
and pnrgeth the fleame wondroualy, aud doth away 
the fflart or fleame. 

GLASS. A looking-glass, hanging from 
the girdle, was long a fashionable 
female ornament. Stubbs speaks 
urith coarse anger of this insignificant 
custom : 

They roast have their looJcing-glasse* carried with 
them wheresoever tliey eo ; and ^ood reason, for else 
how oooid they see ihe devil in them. 

Jnatomie of Abusta. 
I would not have a lady 
That wean a gloM about her. 

Ladies Privilege^ 1640. 

In Massinger's City Madam, act i, 
8c. 1, lady Rich, her daiighiers, 
and Millescent, come in with looking- 
ff lasses at their girdles. 

I confess all, I reply'd, 
And tke glass hangs by her sieU^ 
And the girdle 'boat ner waist, he. 
B. Jons. Descript. of a Lady, vol. vi, p. 876. 
How his [the man's] pocket-combe 
To spruce his peruke, ana her [the woman's] girdle- 

glass* 
To order her black patches, came together. 

B. Brcme's New Jcad., iv, p. 85. 

Notwithstanding all this, nothing can 
be more certain than that this custom 
is not referred to by the speaker in 
the passage of Love's Labour Lost, 
where Dr. Johnson originally brought 
it forward. Tlie princess there evi- 
dently means to call the forester her 
glass, for having honestly, as she 
chooses to say, represented her person : 

Here, good my glass, take this [money] for telling true. 

iv, 1. 

Now ''good my glass,*^ is the same 
as " my good glass ;*^ as "good my 
lord, or my liege," for ** my good 
lord, or liege." 
To GLASS, V, To view as in a glass. 

Then take a shield I have of diamonds bright. 
And hold the same before the warrior's face. 

That he may glass therein lus garments light, 
His wanton, soft attire, aud view hig case. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xiv, 77. 

See also Sidney, as quoted by Todd. 
Shakespeare seems to have used to 
glass, for to enclose in glass : 

As jewels in crystals for some prince to buv. 

Who tendring their own worth, from wLence they 

were glasrd. 
Did point out to buy them, along as you nast. 

Lore s L. L., ii, 1. 

GLASS, BROKEN BY POISON. It 
was formerly a current notion that 
fine glass, such as that of Venice, the 
only crystal glass originally made, 
would break if poison were put into 



it. To this opinion Massinger al- 
ludes : 

Here crystal glasses 

* * • • this pure metal 

So innocent is and faithful to the mistress. 
Or master, that possesses it, tliat ratiier 
Thau hold one drop that's venomous, of itself 
It flies in pieces, and deludes the traitor. 

Massing. Rftugado, i, 3. 

Hereby was signifled. ihhi Mglasse by nature holdelh 

no poyson — so :i fay thful counsellor holdeth no treason. 

Ferrex and Forrex, Dumb Show, act ii ; 0. PL, i, 123. 

This is among the errors noticed by 
Brown : 

And though it be said that poyson will break a Venice' 
glass, yet have we not met with any of that nnture. 
Were tliere a truth herein, it were tlie best preservn- 
tive for princes and persons exalted to such fears; 
and surely far better than divers now in use 

B. vii, ch. 17. 

Fine or Venice glass was first made in 
England in queen Elizabeth's reign. 
See Slowe 
GLAVE, GLEAVE, or GLAIVE. A 
broad sword. Glaive, old French. 

Not surely arm'd in steel or iron strone. 
But each a glave had pendent by his side. 

Fairf. Tasso, 1, 60. 
I'll speak nothing but guns, toA glares, aud staves, &c. 

Lingua, 0. PI., v, 144 

It sometimes meant also a kind of 
halberd, such as is figured in the note 
to Johnson and Steevens's Shake- 
speare, vol. V, p. 542. This kind was, 
perhaps, intended in these passages : 

A heavy rase 
When fiirce to force is knit, and sword hnd gUaog 
In civil brdl make kin and countrymen 
Slaughter themselves in others. 

Edw. ///, 0. PI., ii, 38a 
With bUls and glaces from prison was I led. 

Churchy. Challenge, p 44. 

Spenser has employed it to signify a 
club: 

And laying both his hands upon liis glaoe. 

With areadful strokes let dnve at him so sore 

As forst him flie abacke. F. Q , IV, ni, 28. 

In St. 25, he bad said that his weapon 
was a "craggy club." 

tWhat iron instrument? said the advocat, it possibly 
might be a spade. No, sir, said the countryman, it 
Has a gleave, being unwilling to use the name of 
sword or whittle. History qfFrancion, 1655. 

To GLAVER. To flatter. Gliwan, 
Saxon ; also Welch. 

Biare not a flattering tongue to glaeer anie. 

Affectionate Shepk., 1594, sign. D 4^ 
Having a tongue as nimble as his needle, with servile 
patches ot glavering flattery to stitch up, &c. 

Antonto emd Melliaa, sign. A 3, b. 
gtavering flattcrie. 
How potent art thou I 

' MarsUm*s What you wiU, D 8. 
For commonly in all dissimulations 
Th* excess of gUnering doth the guile detect. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 406. 

In the following, and several other 
passages, it means leering, ogling; 
that is, flattering by looks of tender- 
ness: 
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I)oTOQheu>,iCtff-loe* |ive him warning, •dmonition 
to forwke Itu imwcy glattring grace, and hit p>)Jglc 
eye. ^. JOHt. Foetastcr, iii, ■*. 

When grand ItecenM casts a gUeetring trye 

On the odd present of a poesy. 

UalVs Satires. V, 1, p. 85, repr. ed. 

Ha! now \kt glovers with his fawning snowte. 

Murst. Scourge, Sat 6th. 
For shame, leave running to some satrapas. 
Leave glnerimg on him in the peopled urease ; 
Holding him on as he through Paul's doth walke, 
With nodds and legs, and odd superfluous Ulke. 

MarsUm^s Salirfs, 1, p. 187, repr. ed. 
tHowbeit of his owne nature suspitious he was, and of 
a base and faint heart i and smiling also after a bitter 
sort i yea and glavn-ing otherwhiles upon a man to do 
him harme. Hollands Ammianiu MarceUinus, 1609. 
+For this, as also your other endowments, my pen 
might worthily fil wbole pages; but vour splendent 
Tertues can easily be their own heraulas, to lim forth 
their own armory ; and to extoll in presence is more 
gUuering and poetical, than true loving and pathetiral. 

Vptick Ql4use of Uumors,ieai9. 

f So expert divers call aloud. 

Pray mind your pockets, to the crowd j 

And by such subiiie glav'rinf means. 

Prevent distrust of t heir designs ; 

But if your evea a'n't quirk of motion, 

Thev'll play tlie rogue, that gave the caution. 

*^ ' HudibrasB€divi9us.v^.im. 

GLAVERER. A flatterer. 

These gUuerers gone, myself to rest I laid. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 407. 

GLAZE-WORM, or GLASS- WORM. A 
glow-worm. 

Doest thou not know that a perfect fHend should be 
like the ^<ac«'WonR, which shineth most bright in the 
darke ? Enphues, sign. 1 4. 

Moufet, in his chapter de Cicindela, 
says; '*Angli8 glowornie, shine- 
worme, glaBsworme^ quasi splendea- 
centem Termem vocares." 
GLEADE, GLEDE, or GLE ED. Burning 
coal, flame, fire, or heat ; from gledy 
Saxon. It is in Chaucer. 

My eyes with tears against the fire striving, 
Whoso-Bcorchine gUed my heart to cinders tameth. 

Drayi.Idea,4a. 
Hot burning coals doth to his month present^ 
Yirhich he to handle simply doth not stick. 
This little fool, this retchless innocent, 
The burning gleed with his soft tongue doth lick. 

Ibid., Birth of Moses, p. 1669. 
Assure yourselfe the heate is ooide which in your 

hand yuu fele. 
Compared to quick sparkes and glowing furious gleade. 
As from your hew ties pleasant eyne love caused to 
proceade 

Jiomeus and Juliet, Suppl. to Sh , i, p. 285. 
Faire Ilium full in burning redgUaes downc. 

Mirror for Mag., Siickv. Induct., p. 268. 

Seemingly borrowed from lord Surrey ; 

I saw Troia fall down in burning glrdes 

JEtieid, ii, v. 821. 

To GLEADE. To burn; from the above. 

The nearer I approch, the more my flame doth gUede. 

Turberv. Ovid's Epist., Q 4. 

f GLEANE. Properly, a handful of corn 
tied together by a gleaner. 

A gUane or henpe of corne commonly gathered and 
bound by haiidfuls t^igetlier. 

fTtthuls' Diclionarie, ed. 1608, p. 87. 



GLE AVE. The same as glave, a sword. 
Sei? Glave 

GLEDE, or GLEAD. A kite, a kind 
of hawk. Gltday Saxon ; some sup- 
pose from his gliding motion. 

The glead and swallow labouring long. effectlca a» 
'Gainst certain death, with weaned wings fall down. 
For want of pearch, and with the rest do drown. 

Sylt. Du Bartas, Sd day, 1st week. 

In the public version of the Bible, 
the glede and kite are put together, 
as if they were two birds; but that 
is an error. Deut., xiv, 13. [Com- 
pare the following, however.] 

tHowbeit, the Saracens, whom we are never to wish 
either for our friends or enemies, ranngtng up and 
downe over the oountrey, whatsoever came in their 
way, in a small time spoyled and destroyed, like unto 
ravenous aledes and kites, which if they have spied 
any prey nom on high, quickly in their night auatch 
it up, or if they seise upon it, make no long stay. 

Holland's JmmaHus Mareemmus, l<t09L 

A GLEEK. A jest, or scoff; from glig, 
jest, Saxon. Whence also glee. 

Now Where's the bastard's braves, and Charles's 
aUeksr 1 Hen. ri,ni,i. 

You feare such ^vaUmgleeks, and ill report. 
May stop great states that thither would reaort. 

Sir J. Harrimqt. Emgr^ iii, S3. 
Unto whom Lucilla answered with this gUtke. 

EvpK k 2. 

To give the gleek, meant to pass a 
jest upon, to make a person appear 
ridiculous : 

Mus. What wiU you give na ? Pet. No money, on my 
faith, but the gleek. Rom. and JuL, iv, ». 

To give the minstrel, which follows, 
has no such meaning. Peter only 
means, '* 1 will call you minstrel, and 
so treat you ;" to which the musician 
replies, **Then I will give you the 
serving creature,^' as a personal re- 
tort in kind. 

By manly mart to purchase prayse. 
And give his foes thegleeke. 

Turbere., cited by Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson was mistaken, when he 
gave the passage from Romeo and 
Juliet as an example of gleek, in the 
sense of music. Glig certainly had 
that sense, and the derivative glee 
retains it, when we speak of catches 
and glees; but gleek has not been 
found so used. 
To GLEEK. To jest, or scoff at. 

Nay, I can gleek upon occasion. 

Mids. N. Dr., iii, 1. 
I have seen joxk gleeJnng and galling at this gentleman 
twice or thnce. Han. V, v, 1. 

The more that I get her, the more she doth gleek me. 

Tom Tgler and his Wifs, 1698. 

GLEEK. A game at cards, played by 
three persons with 44 cards, each 
hand having 12, and 8 being left for 
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the stock. It might also be formed 
i'rom gliff ; but a game of the same 
Dame is mentioned by old French 
writers : " Glic est un jeu des anciens ; 
selon Villon et Coquillard^ il signifie 
bonheur, hazard." Diet, du Vieux 
Lang, Francois. It is mentioned by 
Rabelais, in the chapter on the sports 
of Gargantna. 

It was reckoned a very genteel game 
in Ben Jonson's time : 

Nor play with costarmongen at miunchaDce, tray- 
trip, 

— But keep the galiant'at company and the best 

eames — 

— Ghek and primero. Jlckem., v, 4. 

Id the scene whence the following 
passage comes, i^ a good specimen of 
the mode of playing. 

Come, gentlemen, what'B your game? Why gleft; 
that's Tour onlv game. Gleet let it be, for 1 am 
persuaded I shall gUek some of you — what play we? 
twelve pence y^tf/tr .' Greetu's Tu Quoque, O. Fl., vii, 4S. 

The laws of the game are given at 
large in a book entitled Wit's Inter- 
preter. The account is too long to be 
inserted here, but the most material 
parts of it are these. The players 
must be three, neither more nor less ; 
th^ deuces and trois are thrown out 
of the pack ; each person has twelve 
cards dealt to him, and eight are left 
for the stock ; seven of which may be 
bought by the players, the eighth is 
the turn-up card, which belongs to 
the dealer. The cards had nick- 
names : the ace of trumps being called 
Tib, the knave Tom, and the four 
Tiddie ; each of these is paid for, to 
him who holds it, by the two others. 
There are other prizes, as a mo ur nival 
(or four) of any card, according to its 
value, as ace, king, &c. ; a gleek (or 
three) of any of them in proportion. 
Whatever the prize is, three, four, six, 
or eight of the stake is paid by the two 
other players to the holder of it. Con- 
sequently, even a small stake might 
run high; and farthing, halfpenny, 
or penny gleek, were common among 
private persons, being equivalent to so 
much a fish at other games. But some 
would not play less than sixpence, 
or a shilling ; and the spendthrift in 
the above comedy will not condescend 
to play less than halfcrowns. 



Many other rules are given respecting 
the vie, the revie, and the ruj^, which 
they who wish to know must be 
referred to the book above cited ; and, 
as games for three are rather scarce, 
it might be thought an object by some . 
to revive the forgotten game of gleek; 
which, by those rules, may easily be 
recovered. See Wit's Interpreter, 
1662, p. 365. 

To gleek appears above as a term of 
play, for gaining a decisive advantage 
in the game. To be gleek*d is used 
also for the contrary. 0. PL, vii, 
44. 
A GLEEK, as we have seen, was a term 
in the above game, meaning three 
cards of a sort, as three aces, three 
kings, &c. See Wit's Interpreter, p. 
367, where it is added, that a gleek of 
aces received four (of the stake) each, 
of kings three, queens two, and knaves 
one, from the other two players. 

But first 
Call Armellina; for this dav we'll celebrate 
A gleek of marriasres : Pandolfo and Flavia, 
Sulpitia and myseif, and Trinculo 
With Armellina. Albumazar, O. PI., vii, S24 

You %Ky wittily, gossip ; and therefore let a protest go 
out against him. — ^A mournival of protests, or a gleek 
at least. B. Jons. Staple of News, Fourth Iiitermean. 

A mournival was four cards of a sort. 
See Mournival. 
GLERE. Any slimy, ropy, transparent 
matter, like the white of an egg; 
properly glair, from French. As 
applied to an egg, glair is still in 
use. [See Glare.] 

Let me likewise declare my facts and fall, 
Aod eke recite what meanes this tUmyglere. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 106. 
I knew my life no longer could abide. 
For rammish stench, bloud, poison, mmyglere, 
That in his [the monster's] body so abundant were. 

Ibid., p. 109. 

fTo GLEWE. To look eagerly; to 
stare. 

Who gallopt on, and glewde with fell re(i;arde. 
Pronouncing threates and termes of bye disdaine. 

TurberviUe^s TragicaU Tales, 1587. 

GLIB. A large tuft, or bush of hair, 
hanging over the face, and worn par- 
ticularly by the Irish. It was, in 
fact, the natural head of hair, com- 
pletely matted together, by not being 
ever cut or combed. Hence it was 
compared to a thatch, &c. 

Wliom when she saw in wretched weedes disguiz'd, 
With heavy glih deform'd, and meiger face. 

S^ens. F. Q., IV, viii, 13. 
They [the Irish] haTe another custome from tJf 

24 
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Scythians, that n the wearing of mantles ; and long 
fhbhe$, which U a thicke cnrlfd bash of haire, bang> 
ing downe over their eyes, and monstrously disguising 
them, which are both very bad and hurtfull. 

Sp9fu«r*$ View oflreUmd, p. S66. ed. Todd. 
Frond they are of long crisped bashes of heare, which 
they tenne gtiki. Hotimik, Hist, qf Irel, D 4. 

It appeani that this mode was also 
adopted by women in Ireland : 

The Irish princcsse, and with her s flneeu others moe. 

With hanging glyhbes that hid their necks as tynsel 

shadowing snoe. Wam. Alb. Bh^I., t. 26, p. 137. 

Gainsford's Glory of England aays, 
that those of the women were called 
glibbifu. See Todd's Johnson. 

tLike mornings rhid 
In griesl'd fh)sts, ere plump-cheek'd Antnme had 
Shorn the olebt golden locks, some silver hairs 
Uixt with ms black apprard. 

CkambcrUtytu^a Fharonnldn, 1669. 

To GLIB. To castrate ; supposed to be 
from making smooth, which is the 
effect of that operation on men. 

By mine honour 
V\\ grid them all ; fourteen they shall not see 
To bring fiklse generations: thev are coheirs, 
And I had rHthory/i6 m^bclf, than they 
Should not prudure fnir insucn. WinteT*s TaU^ ii, 1. 
If I come back, let me be qlihh'd. 

St. Patrick for Ireland, by Shirley, 1640. 

To glib is still said to be current in 
some counties in this sense ; and, in 
the northern counties, to lib. See 
Lib. 
GLIBBERY. Slippery; from glib, 
smooth, slippery. 

Let who will ckmbe ambition's glibhny rounds. 

And leane upon the vulgar's rotten love, 

I'll not corrival him. Jack Drum's Ettlsrt., sign. B. 

Have at each meal an orphan 
Serr'd to your table, or a gUhbery heir. 
With all his lands melted into a mortgage. 

Muse*s Lovking-alass, O. PL, ix, 806. 

tGLICERY. Sleek ; smooth. 

To walke on the seas specifics to a man, delight, but 
to a woman a dissolute life, for the sea is like a har- 
lot, a glieerjf face, and a broken heart. 

Sampson's Vow Breaker, I6S6. 

GLIDE, n. a., seems, in the following 
passage, to mean distorted, or squint- 
ing: 

I think such speech becomes a kin^ no more than 
glide eyes doth bis face, when I think he looks on 
me he sees me not. 

The Prwct^s Cahbala^'p. 3, 12mo, 1716. 

To GLIMPSE, from the substantive, 
glimpse. To shine or flash suddenly. 

Whose Klittering gite so glimsed in mine eies. 
As yet I note what proper hew it bare. 

Oascoigne's Works, T 7, b. 
And little glow-wormestf Kmprin^ in the dark. 

Bobert B, qf HutUtngton*s Ikatk, 1601, E 1. 

\To GLISTER. To shine ; to glitter. 

Whose rertue, vHlliannce, and worthie %zploites doe 
glister emongst the multitude as the Sonne beames 
doe upon the cirouet of the vearth. 

Bicke, his FartweUto Militarie Profession, 1581. 

fGLIWERING. Glittering. 

Theyr erownes glywerynge bryght and oryenUy. 

Barclays Pgfts Bgiog, n. d. 



To GLOAT, or GLOTE. To look very 
intently, with affection or desire; 
supposed to be a corruption of gloar, 
which meant the same. See Todd. 
To gloar is still Scotch. 

And with her gkcMny eyes 
To gloU upon those stars to ns that nerer rise. 

Drayt. Polyotk^ xxri, p. 117**- 

It is, however, still in use. 
fGLOBIRD, or GLOWBIRD. The 
glow-worm. 

QMerds a flye, ung yer qne rehiit de nnyt. 

Puls^nt. 
Ver on mousche luisante de unit A oUnc^rJ ■ a 
gloweworme, or lightworrae. NcmumeiaUir. 

GLODE. Supposed to be put as the 
preterite of glide, in the following 
passage of Spenser : 

On whom remounting, fiercely forth he rode. 
Like sparkes of fire that from' the andriU glode. 

F. q., IV, iT. 23 

For this use Warton finds undoubted 
authority in Chaucer and in Gower. 
See Observ. on the F. Q., vol. i, p. 
259. The interpretation is the more 
certain, because Spenser copied the 
simile, as well as the word, from 
Chaucer : 

His goods stede he al bestrode, 



And forth upon his way he glodt. 
As sparckle out of brond. 

Sir nofMS, T. S410. 

Upton has strangely quoted it : 

And forth upon his way he rode. 

Which conceals the most convincing 

part of the citation. Chaucer has the 

.word also in the Squieres Tale, v. 

10707. 
A GLODE, probably an error of the 
press, for glade, in the following 
passage: 

Bless me, what thing is this ? two pinnacles 
Upon her pate I is't not a glode to catch woodcocks f 

B. /• Fl. midgoose Chase, ▼, i. 

Or glode might be a provincial pro- 
nunciation of glade. See Glade. 
To GLOOM, r. n. To look gloomy, 
melancholy, or sullen. 

If either he gaspeth ot gloometk. 

Tom Tgler and kia Wife, IBtt. 

Also r. a, to make gloomy. 
Todd quotes from Young, 

A night that glooms us in the noontide ray. 

Night Tk.,^.'± 

Hence the participle glooming, for 
gloomy or lowering, which is the 
original, and probably the true reading, 
in the following passage : 

A glooming peace this morning with it brings. 
Hw son for BOEZOw will not shew his head. 

Bowuo and Jul., r, S. 
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His i^listehng armor mndc 
A little glooming light, much like a sbade. 

Spen*. F. ^., I, i, 14. 
What devill, woman, plncke up your hart, and leve of 
al this gloming. Gammer Gurt., O. PI., ii, 48. 

Whereas before yc satte all heavie and glommyng. 

Chaioner's Moria Bne., A. 1. 

GLORIOUS. Vain, boastful. Gloriows, 
Latin. This primitiye sense of the 
word has become obsolete ; Dr. John- 
son cites Lord Bacon for it. 

Thou shalt have strokes, and strokes, thou gl<mou» 

man, 
TUl ihuu breath'st tliinner air than that thou talk'st. 
B. jf- n. Honest Man's Fortune, act iv, p. 440. 
Thy tears 
Ezpress'd in sorrow for the much I suffer, 
k glorious insultalion, and no sign 
Or pity in thee. Massing. Unnat. Comb., iv, 1. 

GLOUCESTER'S LISTENING WALL. 
A wall in the cathedral church at 
Gloucester, famous for the same pro- 
perty as the whispering gallery at 
St. Paul's, but probably eclipsed by 
the superior celebrity of the latter, 
since the existence of the new church. 
Camden thus speaks of it : " Beyond 
the quire, in an arch of the church, 
there is a wall, built with so great 
artifice in the form of a semicircle 
with corners, that if one whisper very 
low at one end, and another lay his 
ear to the other end, he may easily 
hear every syllable distinct." Vol. 
i, p. 275, ed. 1722. 

That yon may know each whisper from Prester John 
Against the wind, as fresh as 'twere deliver'd 
Through a trunk or Gloucester's lisVning wall. 

Albumaiar, 0. Fl., vii, 141. 

In a modern description of the 
cathedral, I find this account : 

The renowned vkispering place is a long gallery, 
extending ftt>m one side of the clioir to the other, 
built in the form of an octagon. If a person whisper 
at one side, every syllable may bo heaid distinctly on 
the other side, though the passage is open in the 
middle, and there are large openings iu the wall for a 
door and window. In the middle of the whispering 
place are these verses : 

Donbt not but God who sits on high 

Thy secret prayers can hear; 
When a dead wall, thus cuuitingly, 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear. 

Historical Descr., publ. 1810. 

A view of part of its exterior may be 
seen in Storer*8 History and Anti- 
quities of Cathedral Churches^ vol. ii, 
Gloucest., pi. 1. 
GLOVE. While the spirit of chivalry 
Jasted, the glove of a lady worn in the 
helmet, as a favour, was a very honor- 
able token ; and much of the wearer's 
success was supposed to be derived 
from the virtue of the lady : whence 



the following boast of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, which his father remarks is 
" as dissolute as desperate :" 

His answer was, he would unto the stews, 
And from the commonest creature pluck a glove. 
And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 

Mch. II, V, ». 

At the battle of Agincourt, according 
to Drayton, all the noble youth were 
distinguished by such tokens : 

One wore his mistress' garter, one her glove. 

And he a lock ot his dear lady's hair. 
And he her colours whom he most did love ; 

There was not one but did some favour wear. 

Vol. i, p. 16. 

We have, indeed, the same account in 
sober history : 

One part had their plumes at whvt, another badde 
them at rrdde, and tne thvrde had them of several 
colours. One ware on his neadpiece his ladies sieve, 
and another bare on hys heime the glove of his dear- 
lynge. HalVs Chron., Hen. IF. 

In peaceful intercourse they were worn 
in the hat : 

O Philip, wert thou alive to see this alteration, thy 
men tum'd to women, thy soldiers to lovers, gloves 
vom in velvet caps, insteaU of plumes in graven heU 
mets, thou wouldst either die, &c. 

Jlex. i- Campaspct O. PI., ii, 131. 

Lyly, as was usual, here attributes 
the manners of his own times to 
others which had no notion of them. 
In the decline of this fashion, it fell 
into the hands of coxcombical and 
dissolute servants : 

What hast thou been? — a serving man, proud in 
heart and mind ; that curl'd my hair, wore gloves in 
my cap, 8cc. Lear, iii, 4. 

He who claimed a glove thus worn, 
must fight for it, which was equivalent 
to fighting for the lady : whence they 
were sometimes worn as a mere token 
of challenge : 

jr. Hen. Give me any ^age of thine, and I will wear it 
in my bonnet; then, if ever thou dar'st acknowledge 
it, I will make it my quarrel. If. Huic's my glove, 
give me another of thine. K. Hen' Tliere. fr. This 
will I also wear in my cap : il ever thou come to me 
and say, after to-morrow, /Am is mv glove, I will take 
thee a box on the ear. K. Hen. If e%'er I live to see 
it, I will challenge it IF. Thou durst as well be 
hang'd. Hen. V, iv, 1. 

By the use the king afterwards makes 
of it, we see that a glove might also 
be a token of enmity to him from 
whom it was taken. 

When Aienfun and myself were down together, I 
ptuck'd this glove from his helm : if any man ciiallenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen^on, end an enemy to our 
person. If thoa encounter any such, apprehend him. 

Ibid., iv, 7. 

Welford, in the Scornful Lady, re* 
fusing to wear AbigaiFs glove as a 
favour, tells us, incidentally, the com- 
mon price of gloves at Uiat time. 
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wliich IB higher than one might have 
supposed : 

If It bare none of theee, and prove no more 

Bat a bare gfote of balf-a-crovn a pair. 

Twill be bnt half a ooorteay, 1 wear two alwa;^. 

Act in, ic 1. 

Gloves were often nicely perfumed. 
Autolycus offers for sale 

GUfres as tweet as damask roaes. WiHt. Tale, it, 8. 

And Mopsa soon after claims snch a 
pair, as a promise from her lover. 
The continaator of Stowe tell us that 
*' The queene [Elisabeth] had a payre 
of perfumed gloves^ trimmed onlie 
with foure tuftes or roses of culler*d 
silke. The queene took such pleasure 
in those gloves, that she was pictured 
with those gloves upon her hands." 
p. 868. When the queen went to 
Cambridge, in 1578, the vice-chan- 
cellor '* presented a paire of gloves, 
perfumed, and garnished with em- 
broiderie and goldsmithes wourke, 
price 1m." — "It fortuned that the 
paper in which the gloves were folded 
to open ; and hirmajestie, behoulding 
the beautie of the said gloves, as in 
great admiration, and in token of hir 
thankfull acceptation of the same, 
held up one of her hands, and then 
smelling unto them, putt them half 
waie upon hir hands." Nich, Progr. 
o/Eliz,, vol. ii, an. 1578. Gloves of 
proportionable value were presented 
to her principal courtiers. Mr. War- 
ton adds, that, in the year 1631, a 
charge occurs in the bursar's book of 
Trin. Coll., Oxford, "pro /umigandis 
chirotkeeis* * for perfuming gloves. It 
appears from the same passage, that 
fine perfumes were then but newly 
made in England, and that the sort 
•which perfumed the queen's gloves 
was long called the Erie of Oxford^ s 
perfume ; because Edward Vere, earl 
of Oxford, had brought it, with other 
refinements, from Italy. This was in 
the 15th of Elizabeth. 

One pvea to me oerfutned fflat«$. 

The best that ne can buv roe, 
live where I will I have the loves 

Of all that do come nieli me. 

J Fayre Fortumfor a Fayre Maide, Etan^s 
Ballads, edit. 1810^ vol. i, p. 87. 

The following lines on a perfumed 
glove, may be added to the notices of 
the practice : 



Thou more than most sweet floM 
Unto my most sweet love. 
Suffer me to store with kisses 
This empty lodging, that now 
The pure rotie band that ware thee. 
Whiter titan the kid that baxe thee, 
^ou art soft, but that was softer, 
Cupid's self hath kiat it ofler 
Than ere he did his mother's dofrei^ 
Supposing her the queen of loves 
That was thy mistress, best of gloves ! 

WitU IfUet^^ p. Sll. 

fGLOVB. A bribe was sometimes so 
called, because it used to be offered in 
a glove. In the following lines a glove 
(if not a misprint for dove), is oddly 
spoken of as the symbol of gentleness. 

Call him pigsny, chicken, and love, 
He'l be h!^ gentle as a ahitt, 
He'I soon be padfy'd oy coeging; 
WhUst he said this, he fill'd a noggin. 

Homer ala Mode,l^l^' 

To GLOUT. To look pouting or sullen ; 
said to be from gloa, to behold, Goth. 
It seems to have been used sometimes 
for gloat, which is of the same origin. 
Examples have been found of its use 
as late as Milton and Garth ; yet it is 
a word scarcely known at present. 
See Todd in loc. 

fGLOUT. A sullen look ; a frown. 

First came the poets of each land, and tooke 
Their place in order, learned Virgill struck 



In for the first, Ben Johnson cast a glomt, 

d pluck r 
Copie of a, Letter j /-c, 4to, 1641. 



And swore a mighty oath bee'd plucK him oat 



To GLOZE. To interpret, or put con- 
struction upon anything ; from glose, 
a comment, French. Dr. Johnson 
says that in this sense it should be 
written gloss; but he was mistaken. 
Chaucer uses to gloze, for to interpret, 
and both words are genuine ; the one 
derived from the French glose, the 
other from the low Latin glossa. 

No woman ahall succeed in Saliqne land. 
Which Salique land the French nqjustly gtote 
To be the realm of France. Hen. P, i, 3. 

And on the cause and question now in hand. 
Have glot^d but superficially. Tro. ^ Cr., ii, 3. 

Here is a matter worthy ghesyn^e. 
Of Gammer Gnrton's needle ioemge. 

(kmnur Gmrton, O. PI., ii, S8. 

Also to flatter. It seems to me, tha 
this sense may be deduced from thi 
other. Comments are usually made 
in a flattering style, extolling the 
merits, and extenuating the faults of 
the author. Skinner, however, derives 
it from glesan, Saxon ; and Lye from 
glcBsen, Icelandic. 

Why thus it shall become 
High-witted Tamora to glott with all. 

TU. Jndr^ iv, 1 
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He that no more iniut mt, is lieten'd more 
Than he whom yoath and ease have taught to glose. 

Biek ri, ii, 1.— 419 b. 
For weU he coald his gUmng speeches frame 
To such Tain usee that him beat became. 

Speiu. F. Q., Ill, yiii, 14. 

Whom ghmng Jnno, 'ninst iier minde, with eost did 

^ entertaine. Warner's Jib. Engl., I, 5, p. 17. 

This word was used by Milton^ and 
even later. 

tl ghu not, iye not« thee when I applaud : 
None more deserreth, less desireth uiud. 

OwefCi Bpiarawti, 1677. 
tEvery smooth tale is not to be beleerea ; and every 
gloiing tongue is not to be trusted. 

Smithes Sermons, 1600. 

6L0ZE, 9. An interpretation ; properly 
glo8St from glossa. 

Now to plain dealing, lay these glotes by. 

Lot^s L. £., iy, 8. 
Now a venffeance of his new nose, 
For bringing in any sncbe unaccnstom'd glose. 

New Cuetome, 0. PI., i, S68. 

Also flattery, in this sense, from glesan, 
Saxon. Mr. Todd calls it one of our 
oldest words. 

And in extolling their beauties, they give more credite 
to their own gluses than men's glosee. 

Euph. /* kis Engl., p. 76. 

fGLUM. Sullen. 

And not Athens only, but so austere and glum a gene- 
ration as those of Sparta. 

Rgmer on Trage^es, 1678, p. 3. 
Bat or the course was set, tyme ware awa^ apace. 
And Boreas breth was black'e, and glummteh chill : 
Which caused me to seeke a warmer place, 
Underneath a rocke, on the other aide the hill. 

Oolden Mirrour, 1589. 

To GLUT. To swallow. Engloutir, 
French. 

Though er'ry drop of water swear against it. 

And gape at wid*st to glut him. Temp., i, 1. 

Milton also hta glutted, for swallowed. 
See Johnson. In modern usage, 
satiety is always implied in glutting. 
To GNARL. To snarl ; gnyrran, Saxon. 

For gnarUng sorrow hath less pow^ to bite 
The man that mocks at it, ana sets it light. 

Rich. II, \, 3. 
Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side. 
And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 

2 Hen. VI, iii, 1. 

GNARLED. Knotted. Chaucer uses 
guarre for a hard knot % applying it 
metaphorically in his description of 
the miller. 

He was short shnlder'd, brode, a thikke gnarre. 

Prol. to C. T., 651. 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split'st the nnwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Tlian the soft myrtle. Meat, for Meas., ii, 2 

A kindred word, gnarly y is cited from 
an old play, entitled Antonio*s Re- 
yeng:e, printed in 1602: 

'Till, by degrees, the tough and gnarlg trunk 
Be riv'd in sunder. 

To GNARRE. To snarl, or growl; of 
the same origin as gnarl. 

At them he gan to reare his bristles strong, 

And felly gneure. Spent. F. Q., I, v, 84. 



Hot sparks and smells, that man and beast would 

choke. 
The gnarrittg porter durst not whine for doubt. 

Fair/. Tasso, Iv, 8. 

Cerberus is the object of description 
in both these passages. 

tAnd such as those will in their kennels lye. 
And guar and snarle, and tcrumble secretly. 
But with full mouth they dare not barke or bite. 

Taylor^e Workea, 1630. 

GNAT, as a term of contempt, quasi 
wretch, or insect! 

Like a grateful! gnai, he will recommend ^our bountv 
to his succeeding post-boy. Culm's IFkinu., p. 118. 
Which visitation they (poore gnats) may proj 
teariQe a plague. Ibid., p. 1 

tGNAT-SNAP. A bird, called also the 
fig-pecker. 

"^e little gnat-snap (worthy princes boords), 
And the greene parrat, fainer of our words. 
Wait on the phoenix, and admire her tunes. 
And gaze themselves in her blew-golden plumes. 

Iku Bartas. 

A GNOFFE. A churl, or brutish per- 
son. Coles has ^'gnoff, inurbanus." 
See also Kersey's and Bailey's Diet. 
Chaucer uses it; and Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
in his Glossary, quotes Urry as ex- 
plaining it, "an old cuff, a miser;'* 
but adds, "I know not upon what 
authority." Skinner has it in his 
older Glossary, ** Qnoff, exp. avarus, 
credo ab A. S. gnafan, rodere, qui sc. 
prae avaritia etiam ossa ipsa, ins tar 
canum, arrodit." 

There on a blocke my head was stricken off. 
As Baptist's head for Herod, bloody gnaffe. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 428. 

Two ancient examples are cited in a 
comment on the Miller's Tale of 
Chaucer, published in London, in 
1665, 12mo, which Mr. Todd has in- 
serted in his Illustrations of Chancer, 
p. 260. 
GOADE, or GOURDE. A name for a 
sort of false dice. 

Faith, my lord, there are more, but 1 have learned 
but three sorts, the goade, the Fulham, and the stop- 
katcr-trc. Mons. I/OUve, F 3. 

See Gourd. 

f GOADS. Men who stood by horse- 
dealers at fairs to run up the prices 
by fictitious biddings, &c. Dekker*9 
Lanthorne and Candle-light, 1 620. 

fGO-BY-G ROUND. A diminutive per- 
son. 

A chnnnon of Toledo, who was a man of a very lowe 
and slender stature, scofHiigly nsk'd a poore frier that 
had but one eye, what he us'd to pray for at Gods 
hand, ufflrraing that it were rifrhc ncccssaric he prny'd 
unto him for another eye. Iridcedc sir (answered the 
fryer) I had need have two eyes, to disceme so pettie 
a goe-bg-ground as you. 

Copley*s Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614 
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GO BT, JEBOMMO. Ad ezpraaop 
made almost proTerbial, by the ridi- 
cule of contemporary writerv. It wu 
origioally in Kyd's play called the 
Spanish Tragedy, which was a sequel 
to that called the First Part of Jero- 
nimo; and vas the common subject 
of ridicule to all the poets of the time. 
In the original these words are spoken 
by Hierouimo, or Jeronimo, to him- 
self. Finding his application to the 
king improper at the moment, he 
says, 

nieraoisio, bewe ; go by. go hy 

See 0. PI., iii, 190. 

Shakespeare has ridiculed it in the 

induction to the Taming of the Shrev : 

No, not ft denier: Go iy, Jertmimg. luL, ic. 1. 

Ben JoDsoD, in ridicule, calls the play 
itself by that name : 

What new Un-k hn\t tou there? what! Go4 hg, 
iJirrcfH^.tif.' — 1 dill ><mc\crsee it acted "r i»*t not m ell 
pfn'd? — \Vih )K-ii'd ' I wouid faioe see all the poeta 
of these t iiita ptii such auother \>U\ m th it was. 

£rrrg Afatt in ki$ H., i« (. 

Many other pav^ges from the same 
play are there produced. In another 
drama aUo we find : 

But if I Wire MS you, I'dc ery "Goby, Jer'-^nimo go by." 

Shoemaker's Bi/litSay. IClO, C b. 

To satisfy curiosity to the utmost, 
both parts are republished in the 
third volume of Dodsley's Old Plays. 
fGOD-AMERCY. 

Diet. Heyday ! say'st thou me so Kate ? God-«-meraf 
fur that t/irl, by the iii»»8, and that word abaJl coat 
nie the best fairing in liic pidler's pack. 

Aerest Acadfmi/ of CompUmenU. 
A taylor is a thief, a eerjeunt is w(»rse. 
Who here lies dead, god-u-ntnisv horse. 

WitU lUcreat'ums, 1654. 

tOO-DOWN. A draught. \ 

At three q.j-dovMS Dick doffs me off a Bot, • 

The Knglibh gutter's LAtiuc for his throat. 

Hitts Recreations, 16&4. 
We have frolick rounds, 
W^e have merry qo-dotrns. 
Yet nothing is done at nindom. Ibid. 

GOD ILD, or DILD YOU. Corrupt 
forms of speech, commoDly used in- 
stead of "God yield, or give you, 
some advantage." See Yield. 

How do you, sir? you are *ery weU met ; God 'ild you 
for your last company ; I am very glud to see you. 

As you like U, iii, 8. 

Also Ibid., y, 4. 

In Hamlet it is printed God Held you, 
in the modern editions ; but the old 
quarto has good dild you, RamL, 
iv, 5. So in Sir John Oldcastle: 
"Marry God dild you, dainty mv 



dear.*' ii, 2. Shakcsp., Sa|^., u, 
295. And Gammer Ourtoo, 

Sylvester has it, very remarkably : 




Hii cake b doagh. AW £tf fos. hee viU 
Hee letffta his nte, aad thoa hot aaith 

Dh Bmri., B. it, T%g 

But the phrase is often rightly spelt 
also. In the following passage the 
modern editions give it at length ; bat 
the foUos of 1623 and 1632 hare 
God^ld: 

Henm I teacH joa 

Hov ytm skall bid Godgiddmt for your paiiKa» 

And thank on for your tnmbJe. Jf««l^ i, 6. 

Dr. Johnson supposed eyld might be 
a corruption of shield; bat erro- 
neously, as yield is often found at 
length. We have it here also : 

Tend me to-night two boon, I aak no nore. 
And the oods yirU go* for it. AsU. ^CL,ir,^ 

Cod g^dt goUt Emo, with all my stomach. 

Jmeobi-Esam, 1S6& 
Syr, qnoth Guy, God geelds U gam. 
Of this great gift yon give me now. 

air Gig <^ Wune.^ bl. L, A a 1. 
God geeld gou, sir, said the oeafe man, 1 will waike 
after the rest. Smwtmary e» Dm Rartas, sign. * S b. 

Chaucer has it too, Sompnour*8 Tale, 
V. 7759. 
GOD PAYS. A profane, though cant- 
ing expression, much used at one 
time by disbanded soldiers and others, 
who thought they had a right to live 
upon the public charity. Ben Jonson'a 
12th Epigram gives a full detail of the 
practice, as employed by one whom 
he calls lieutenant Shift, who, on 
every occasion, puts off his creditors 
with this phrase : 

To ererr cause he meets, this voice he brays. 
His only answer is to all, Godpags. 

So also in his Masque of Owls : 

Whom since they have sthpt away. 
And left him God to peg. 

It obcurs also, as Mr. Gifford ha^ 
shown, in another old play : 

But there be some that bear a soldier's form, 
That swear by him they never think npon; 
Go sw agKerinx up and down, from house to bouse. 
Crying, God pays. Land. Prodigal, ii, S. 

For this play, of which Mr. Malone 
justly says, that one knows not which 
most to admire, the impudence of the 
printer in affixing Shakespeare s name 
to it, or the poet's negligence, in 
suffering such a piece to be imputed 
to him, see Suppl. to Sh., vol. ii, 
p. 449, &c. 

f These feather'd fidlcrs sing, and Icape, and play, 
Tlic 1)1 g^rer takes dcUght, aud God doth pay. 
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+GOD-SPBBD. 

He Blii her nose br this ligh^ and she were ten ladies : 
tWBS not for notning my husband said hee should 
meete her this evening at Adonis chappell ; but and 
I come to the God^eed on't, lie tell em on't soundly. 

lU ofQuUt, 1633. 

-fGOD-THANK YOU. 

But we had spun out our longest period of time, and 
■o with many many Ood Ikanke iers, we bad our good 
cheap hostesse adiew. MS. Lansd.,^lS. 

GOD TOFORE, or GOD BEFORE; 
that is, God going before, assisting, 
guiding, or favouring. See Tofore. 
In Chaucer it is in the older form, 
God to/ome. Rom, of the Rose, 7294. 
Tr. ^ Cress., i, 1060. 

Else, God tcfore, myself may live to see 
His tired corse lie toiling in his blood. • 

Cornelia, 0. PL, ii, 268. 

God before is ^wice in Shakespeare's 
Hen. V : 

For, Ood hefor€. 
We'll chide this dauphin at his father's door, i, 2. 
My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 
Yet, Qod before, tell him we will come on. iii, 6. 

So here, in a still fuller form : 

For m my skill his sound recoverie lies, 
Doubt not thereof, M Kiting God before. 

Mirr.for Magift., p. 643. 

GOD YOU GOOD MORROW, for God 
ffive you a good morrow. An elliptical 
form. 

By your leave, gentlemen, with all my lienrt to you, 
and God you good morrow. B. Jons. hart. Friir,\ 4. 

So it is in the folio of 1 640. Whalley's 
edition has merely "give you good 
morrow." 
GODDARD. A kind of cup, or gohlet, 
made with a cover or otherwise. In 
the Introductio in Actum secundum, 
Buhjoined to Tancred and Gismunda, 
which is, in fact, an account of the 
dumb show preceding each act, we 
find this description : 

Lucrece entered, attended by a maiden of honour with 
a covered goddard of gold, u'nd, drnwing the curtains, 
ahe offeretli unto Gismunda to taste thereof. 

O. PL, ii. 280. 

So also : 

A goddard, or an anniversary spice-bowl. 
Drank off by th' gossips. 

Gay ton's Festiv. Notes, iv, 5, p. 195. 

I find no certain account of the origin 
of the name. Godard, according to 
Camden, means godly the cup; and 
appears to have been achristening cup. 
[The goddard was a small earthenware 
cup or tankard, in earlier times called a 
godet. Among the stores for the 
king's ship. The George, in 1345, is 
an entry for nine godettes, called 
''flegghes," \8, '\\}d,\ and a large 



godett for the king, xijc?. Stowe, 
speaking of "Mount Goddard-street, 
in Ivie-lane," says, "it was so called 
of the tippling there; and the god" 
dards mounting from the tappe to the 
table, from the table to the mouth, 
and sometimes over the head."] 
GOD- FATHER. The twelve men on a 
jury appear to have been, jocularly 
and commonly, called the godfatiiers 
of the prisoner. 

Not I, 
If you be such a one, sir, 1 will leave you 
To your god-fathers in law. Let twelve men work. 

B. Jons. Devil's an Ass, v, 6. 

I had rather see him remitted to the jail, and have kis 
twelve godvatkers, ftood men and true, condemn him to 
the gaUowB. Muses' Looking-glass, 0. FL, ix, 251. 

This phrase being already current, 
makes the well-known sarcasm of 
Gratiano more natural and easy : 

In christ'ning thou shalt have two godfathers. 

Had I been judge, thou should'st have had ten more. 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

Mereh. Fen., iv, 1. 

The impropriety of putting it into the 
mouth of a Venetian, who knew 
nothing of juries, was not then re- 
garded. 
fGODGE. Apparently a contraction 
for, or corruption of, God give, 

Godge you god morrow, sir. Chapman's May Day, 

fGODHOOD. For godhead. 

Pujt. Woodst thou have godltood? 
I will trnnslute tliis beauty to the spheres. 
Where thou shalt shine the brightest star in heaven. 

Heywood's Silver Jge, 1613. 

GOD-PHERE. A godfather; literally 
a godly companion, from God and 
fere. 

My god-phere was a Rabian or a Jew. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, if, 1. 

I do not recollect another example. 
GOD'S BLESSING. "To go out of 
God's blessing into the \varm sun," 
was a proverbial phrase for quitting a 
better for a worse situation. Ray has 
it, among proverbial phrases, **Out 
of God*s blessing into the warm sun," 
to which he gives as equivalent, '^Ab 
equis ad asinos," p. 192. Howell 
also has it, Engl. Proverbs, p. 5, 
col. a, and explains it, "from good 
to worse." 

Fray God they bring us not, when all is done. 
Out of God's blessing into this warm sun. 

Harringt. Epig., ii, 56 

The proverb is reversed here : 

Thererore if thou wilt follow my advice, and proiecat 
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thine owne determination, tkou skalt come <mttf a 
wanu Munme into God's blessing. 

Bnpkuti, Z S, b, letter last. 

I believe Dr. Johnson was right in 
supposing that an aUusion to this 
saying was meant in Hamlet, when 
the King says to him, 

How ii it that the cloudi still hang on yuu ? 

To which he answers, 

No, my lord, I am too mnek V the tun. 

ffaml, i, 2. 

Meaning, I am unfortunate, unblessed, 
out of God*8 blessing. 
GOD*S DYNES. A corrupt oath, the 
origin of which is obscure, and not 
worth inquiring. 

God's dwus, I am an onion if I had not rather, he. 

IVioi of Chivalry, Drama, 1606. C 1. 

fGOD'S GOOD. A blessing on a meal ? 

Let the cooke bee thy physition. and the ahambles thY 
apothecaries shop: hee that for erery qualme will 
take a receipt, and cannot make two meales, nnlesse 
Galen bee his Gods good, shall bee sure to make the 
physition rich and liimselfe a bepjcer t his bodie will 
never bee without diseases, and his purse ever without 
money. Lylie's Bupkues and his England. 

tGODS KICHEL, t. e., God's cake. 

Gods kiehel,h cake pven to grod-chiUlren at their 
asking blessing. DutUon's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

fGOD'S MARK. A mark placed on 
houses as a sign of the presence of 
the plague. 

With Lord have mercie upon us, on the dore. 
Which (though the words be good) doth grieve men 

sore. 
And o're the doore-posts flz'd a orosse of red 
Betokening that there death some blood hath shed. 
Some with gods markes or tokens doe espie, 
nioee marks or tokens, shew them they must die. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

fGOD'S SUNDAY. Easter Sunday. 

This day is called, in many places, Goddes Sondaye: 
ye knowe well that it is the maner at this dave to do 
the fyre out of the hnll, and the blacke wynter brondes, 
and ail thyngea that ia foule with fume and smoke 
■hall be done awaye, and there the fvre was shall be 
gayly arayed with fayre floures, and strewed witli 
grene rysshes all aboute. The Festival, 1611, f. S6. 

GOD'S SONTIES, or SANTY. Appa- 
rently meant as an oath, by the health 
of Godj '*9antij*^ but corrupted. 
Mr. Steevens has an excellent remark 
on the cause of such corruptions, 
which I shall not scruple to transcribe. 
** Perhaps it was once customary to 
swear by the santi; i. e., health of 
the Supreme Being. Oaths of such 
a turn are not unfrequent among our 
ancient writers. All, however, seem 
to have been so thoroughly convinced 
of the crime of profane swearing, that 
they were content to disguise their 
meaning by abbreviations, which were 



permitted silently to terminate in t« 
remediable corruptions." 

By God's soniies, 'twill be a hard wvr to hit. 

Mer.Ten^VL^i. 
God's santie, this is a goodly book indeed ; 

And, 

Godes sanlv, pastyme, my playfellow; 

Are cited by Mr. Steevens from sn 
old comedy, entitled. The longer thou 
livest the more Fool thou art, bl. lett., 
no date. 

Gods snUy, yonder come frieral I know them too. 

ir«m«<iri.,0.PL,iii,8fil. 

It is there conjectured by Mr. Steevens, 
that the original form before corrup- 
tion was God*9 sanctity^ or Go<fs 
saints; either of which is sufficiently 
probable. 
fGODSWORBET. 

When Gillian and her gotsips all are met, 
And in the match of gosaipmg down set. 



And plain masa-paraou cutting bread for th' table, 
tell how fast they talk, mj Va 
B sbrange news, th' other ao 
The third shaking her head, alacK replies. 



To tell how fast they talk, nj tongue's not able ; 
One tels sbrange news, th' other godsteorhet cries. 



She on her hens, this on her ducks do talk. 

On thousand things at once their tonguea do walk. 

WitU RecrentUms, 16M. 

GOD-WIT. This bird, which is a species 
of snipe (scolopax segocephala), was 
considered as an article of luxury in 
Ben Jonson's time. 

Your eating 
Pheasant and god-wit here in London, nannting 
The Globes and Mermaids ! wedgine in with lords 
Still at the table. B. Jons. Ikv. an Ass, iii, S. 

That, "ever famous doctor in phy- 
sick," as he is called in his title>page, 
Thomas Muffett, thus characterises 
this bird : 

Godtcits are known to be a fenny fowl, livins with 
worms about rivers banks, and nothing sweet or 
wholsom, till they have been fatted at home with pure 
com [which they would not eat ! !] ; but a fist godtcit 
is so fine and fight meat, that noblemen (yea, and 
merchants too, bir your leare) stick not to buy them 
at four nobles a doien. HeeUk's Improtanent, p. 99. 

A better naturalist tells us, that this 
species of snipe is subject to consider- 
able variety, both in size and plumage ; 
but that its weight is ordinarily from 
seven to twelve ounces, its length 
fifteen or sixteen inches. Montagus 
Ornithology, According to Bewick, 
the godwit is still " much esteemed by 
epicures, as a great delicacy, and sells 
very high." Brit, Birds, ii, 79. 
fGOGMAGOGICAL. Large; mon- 
strous. A burlesque word used by 
Tavlor the water-poet. 

& it to all men by these presents knowne. 
That lately to the world was plaindy showne. 
In a huge volume eogmagoliealL 

6 '-^-^ JV^tei', Wortes, 1630. 
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GOR'T. Stapified. Of the same origin 
as gok^t which Skinoer has, and 
derives from gauchy Teat., stultus, 
among other conjectures. It is the 
same as gawk; whence gawky, 

Kay, look how the man stands as he were gokt! 
She's lost if yon not haste away the party. 

B. Jom. Magn. Ladjft iii, 6. 

These words are still current in pro- 
yincial use. See Grose. 
GOLD, or GOLD-FLOWER. Cudweed. 
The gnaphalium Germanicum or Gal- 
licum of Linnaeus; in English aUo 
called mothwort. See Dodoens, ch. 
Ixi. Gkrard says, " Golden mothwort 
is called of Dioscorides Eliehrysen, 
&c. i in English gold-floure, golden 
mothwort." Drayton calls it gold 
only: 

The crimson darnel flower, the bluebottle, and ffoldy 
Which though esteem'd bat weeds, yet for their dainty 

hues. 
And for their scent not ill, they for this purpose chose. 

Polyolb., XT, p. 946. 

^GOLDEN. An adjective often used 
to express great value, and applied 
especially to medicines, as golden 
cordials, golden plaisters, &c. 

Doctor Stevens's water, now call'd the golden cordial. 
— Take a gallon of a moderate, clean, and neat 
spirit, and put to it a quart of canary, then bruise 
gin|per, grains of peradice, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
eahngal, coriander, and fennel seeds, of each three 
drams; rosemary, mint, petitory, sage, maijoram, 
thime,chammomile,and lavender, of each a little hand- 
ful i braise the spices and herbs separate, put them 
into the liquor to infuse a day and a night, and distill 
them in an alembick. This is excellent in all pesti- 
lential diseases, helps digestion, and continues a 
healthful constituUon of body. 

The Clotet o/Barities, 1706. 
The gdlden-plauter that healeth all bruses of vaioes 
or sinewes, proved. — Take oolosony, pitch, rozen, and 
oyle, three unces, of liquid pitch an unce, of olibanum 
an unce, of auri unguentl a like of each, of wine as 
much as sufBceth, and make thereof a plaister, and 
lay it to, and keepe it to your use. 

Pathway to Health, bL 1. 

GOLLS. Hands, paws ; a contemp- 
tuous expression. Skinner derives it 
very awkwardly from wealdan, to 
wield, Saxon ; reminding us of the 
common permutation of g and w. 
Mr. Todd proposes yvaAoi' ; but we 
may venture to say that the etymology 
is as yet unknown. As a familiar, 
and rather low word, it is not likely 
to have had a learned origin. 

Fy, Mr. Constable, what goUs you have ! 

Is justice 

So blind you cannot see to wash your hands? 

B. 4- n. Coxeomb, act i, p. 172. 
Alas, how cold they are I ^ooTgolle, why dost not 
Get thee a muflf ? Ibid., iVoman Hater, v, sc. last. 

Well said, my divine deft Horace, bring tne whorson 



detracting slaves to the bar, make them hold up their 
spread golls. B. Jon*. Poetaster, r, 8. 

Done; 'tis a lay ; Join ^o{2f out. Witness, siguor 



Fluello. 



Hon. Wh., O. PL, iii, 268, 
Let me play the shepherd. 
To save their throats from bleeding, and cut hers. 
Trap. This is the goll shall do it. 

Roaring Girl, 0. Fl., vi, 35. 

See also 0. Pl.,xi, 163. 

tl am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory Gander- 
goose, an alderman of Gotham, catches me bv the goll, 
demanding if Bohemia be a great towne, and wheiher 
there bee any meate in it, and whether the last fleet 
of ships be arrived there. Taylor'e Workee, 1630. 

60M. A man, a fellow ; from goma^ or 
guma, a man, Anglo-Saxon. See 
Junius, in Gotnman, 

A scornful gomf and at the first dash too ! 

Widow, 0. PL, zii, S46. 

It has been found in Pierce Plough- 
man, though not in Chaucer. See 
Todd, whose quotations prove that 
modern etymologists can write as idly 
as any of their predecessors. 
GONE. A term in archery, when the 
arrow was shot beyond the mark. 

Eschewing short, or gone, or eythersyde wyde. 

jseh. Toxoph., p. 18, repr. ed. 

The same term is still used in the 
game of bowls, when the bowl runs 
beyond the jack. 
Gone was also the old form of go: 

Do thou permit the chosen ten to gone 

And aid the damsel. Faitf. Taeeo, v, 7. 

In Chaucer it is very common. 
[And the plural of the present tense.] 

tBut if thou fayle then all things gone to wrack. 

G0N6ARIAN. Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Hungarian, perhaps to 
make a more tremendous sound. 

base Gongarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wield? 

Jterr, Ir. ^., i, S. 

The above is said to be a parody of a 
bombast line in some old play. 
Gongarian is the reading of the oldest 
quarto of Shakespeare, for which the 
snbsequent editions read Hungarian; 
but if it was Gongarian in the old 
play, that ought certainly to be pre- 
ferred, for the allusion's sake. See 
Hungarian. 
•fGrOOD. For any good, was a phrase 
equivalent with, on any account. 

Sir Tiiomas Moore hearing one tell a monstrous lie, 
said, I would noi for any good heare him say his 
creed, least it should seeme a lie. 

Copley's Wits, Rts, and Faneiet, 1614. 

For good and all, entirely. 

No, no, no, no. no kissing at all } 

I'U not kiss, tUl I kiss you /or good and ail. 

Newest Jcad. of Complements. 

Now though this was egcceeding kind in her, yet as my 
good woman said to her, unless she resolved to keep 
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me for good mUL dtt, ibe voald do the little gentle^ 
wonuui more barm than good. 

fbrtunei of Moll FUutdtri, 172S. 

To make ffopd upon, to retaliate or 
reveDge. 

NaT, looke not lo, Cntyniii, for tie T 
Wul wuJtt it good wpon thee by and by. 

Tie Neu-e Mttmmorfkont, lOOQ, MS. 

Oood days, one's life. 

Ooddi, I un undone : my joy is pait to this world : 
mp good dates are spent : 1 am at drathi dore. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

GOOD DEED. A species of assevera- 
tioD, as " in very deed,'* &c. ; varia- 
tioDs of the coDimon form tn deed. 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I lore thee not a jar o' the dodc bt liind 
What lady she her lord. Wins, l^tle, i, 8. 

The second folio reads s^ood heed, 
which is surely wrong, though ap- 
proved hy Mr. Tyrwhitt. Warburton 
evidently was ignorant of the old 
reading. Mr. Steevens says that this 
expression is used by Lord Surrey, 
Sir John Hay ward, and G. Gascoigne ; 
but be gives no pas8age from any of 
them, and I have not found one. 

GOOD DEN. Form of salutation, 
meaning **good even." See Dbn. 

fGOODlNG. In Mock Songs, 1675, 
p. 34, is an account of a featst called a 
gooding given on December 13th. 

fGOODLlCH. Conveniently, or, lite- 
rally, well. Thomas earl of Kent, 
1397, willed his "body to be buried 
as soon as it goodlich may in the abbey 
ofBrune." See Test. Vet ust., p. 139. 

GOODLYHED. Beauty, goodliness; 
hed being the old termination equi- 
valent to nes9. 

And pleased with that seemine ooodlyhed, 
Unwares the hidden hook witii l>aitel iwnllowed. 

Spitu.F. §., Ill, ii,S8. 

fGOOD-MORROW. Fumos vendere: 

to brag of many good-morrows. 

Witkah^ Dictionary , ed. 1(534, p. 557. 
GOOD-NIGHTS. A species of minor 

poem of the ballad kind ; some were 

also called /anct>«. 

And sung those tunes to the over scutched huswives 
that he heard the cnmien whistlf, and swnre they 
were his fancies, or Yd^goodnighU. 3 Hen. IF, iii, 2. 

It is very true, as Mr. Steevens says, 
that one of Gascoigne's poems, among 
his Flowers, is called his good-night; 
but that is nothing to his purpose, 
as it is not a ballad, but a very 
serious poem, in Alexandrines, direct- 
ing pious meditations and prayers 



before going to rest. The preceding 
poem is his good-morrow, which is 
also devotional; so that this is no 
illustration of FalstafiTs '' fancies and 
good-nights." But Fancies we have. 
See that word. 
GOOD YEAR. Exclamation. See 
GouJERE. But good geare is some- 
times written when goujere is plainly 
meant. Thus : 

Knavery ? No, as God jndge me, mj lord, not gmltie ; 

The good genre of all the knaverie and knaves to ^u«'J 

for me. Sarringt. Jpol.for Aj., M 6. 

fGOODY. A corruption of good-wife, 
a popular term for matrons in the 
lower classes. 

Paid oooig Crabbin for wasliii^ the •nrplts and 
cburcn powrch, \m. U. 
Aeconnte tffthe Chnrehwardene ofSproweton^ 1688. 

fGOOSE. This bird was the subject 
of many quaint proverbial phrases 
often used in the old popular writers. 

The gooee'vill drink a* deep as the gander, HuvreU, 
1659, t. e. every one aill consume the eubatanee 
without restriction. 

Gentlewoman, either yon thought my wits very short> 
that a sip of wine could alter me, or else yours very 
sharp, to cut me off so roundly, when as 1 (without 
offence be it spoken) have heard, that as derpe 
driuketh the goose as the gander. 

Lylie's Euphnes and his England. 

It is as much pittie to see a woman wcepe, as it is to 
see a goose goe barr-fttoted. 

Ut'thals' Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. &79. 

To steal a goose, and give the giblets in almes. 

Howell, 1659. 
Well plaid for; he hath the goose by the neck, and 
fetch mm over daintyly. 

The Witard, a Play, 1640, MS. 

GOOSE. A cant term for a particular 
symptom in the lues venerea. 

He had belike some private dealings with her, and 
there got a goose. Comp. 1 would he had eot two. 

Webster s Cure for a Cuckold, 1661, F. 

See Winchester Goose. 
A tailor's goose was, and I believe 
still is, a jocular name for his smooth- 
ing or pressing iron ; probably from 
it8 being often roasting before the fire. 

Gome iu, taylor ; here you may roast your ooose. 

Ma<A., ii, 8. 
Here is a taylour. but to tell would tyre one. 
Which is mosX goose, bee, or his pressing iron. 

Misc. Ant. Angl. in Xs. Prince, p. 50. 

fGOOSEBERRY-CREAM. 

To make Gooeeberry-Cream.—lxi your goosberries be 
boiled ; or for want of green ones, tout presen-ed ones 
will do ; and when your cream is boiieo up, put them 
in. adding small cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg ; tlu'Q 
boil them in tlie cream, and strain all through a cloth, 
and serve it up with sugar and rose-water. 

Closet of Rarities, 1706. 

GORBELLY, or GORBELLIED. A 
person having a large paunch. The 
conjectures on its derivation are vari- 
ous ; gor is by Skinner supposed lo 
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be made from the Saxon gorey cor- 
ruption ; or goVi dung. Junius men- 
tions that gor is an intensiFe par- 
ticle in Welch, implying excess or 
magnitude ; and his editor. Lye, that 
gior, in Icelandic, means voracious. 
Dr. Johnson inclines to think it a 
contraction of gorman, or gormand. 
Most of these conjectures may be 
traced to Menage on gourmand. To 
these we may add, that in the old 
romance language gorre meant a 90w, 
See Roquefort. 

Hang ye gorheUicd knaves, are ye undone ? 

1 Hen. IV, ii« 9. 
The belching gorhelly hath well nigh killed me ; I am 
■hut ont of doors finely. Lingua, O. PL, y, S18. 

O lis an unconscionable gorbellied Tolnme» bigger 
bulked than a Butch hoy. 

Nash's Have w. you to Saffron Walden, dt. St. 

Some of your gorhellied country chnffes have cast 
themselves into their firieze jerkins, with great tin 
buttons silver'd o'r. Holiday's TecAnogamia, C. 

GORGE. To bear fuU gorge. This 
was said of a hawk when sbe was full- 
fed, and refused the lure. 

No goake prevailes, shee wiU not yeeld to might. 
No lure will cause her stoope, she bearea full gorge. 

T. Watson, Sonnet 47. 

-f GORRIL. Apparently a cant or vul- 
gar term, the exact meaning of which 
is not clear. 

For why, tlieir coyn will buy the wine, 

And cause a running barrel ; 
But if you're drunk, your wits are suDk, 

And gorrxtVd guts will qunrrel. 

Sack for my Monty, an old haUad, 

GORSE, or GOSS. Furze; a Saxon 
word. It cannot properly be called 
obsolete, being fully retained in pro- 
vincial use. Shakespeare has dis- 
tinguished furze and gorse, Mr. 
Toilet says the latter is the same pro- 
perly as whins, a lower species, grow- 
ing only on wet fi:round8 ; and Min- 
shew, in his Dictionary, at the word 
gorse refers the reader to whinng. 

Tooth'd briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns. 

Tempest, iv, 1. 
With worthless gorse that yearly fruitless dies. 

Cornelia, 0. PL, ii, 245. 

Mr. Crabb has given new life to the 
word, by using it in one of his poems, 
where it will not be forgotten. See 
Todd. 
GOSSAMER, or GOSSAMOIIR; from 
the French gossampine, the cotton 
tree, which is from gossipium ; pro- 
perly, therefore, cotton wool. Also 
any light downy matter, such as the 
flying seeds of thistles and other 



plants. Now used not unfrequently 
in poetry to signify the long floating 
cobwebs seen in fine weather in the 
air. In the following passage it 
seems to have the original sense : 

And my baths like pits 
To fall into; from whence we will come forth, 
And roll us dry in gossanumr and roses. 

B. Jons. Alek., ii, S. 
QnUts fill'd high 
With gotsamore and roses, cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Massing. Maid of Honour, iii, 1. 
Hadst thon been ought Imt jfoss<mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating 
Thou'dst shiver'd like an egg. Lsar, iv, 6. 

In the following lines it is certainly 
used either in the second or third 
sense; most probably the latter: 

A lover may bestnde tht gossammtr 

That idles in the wanton summer air. 

And yet not fall. Bom. ^ JuL, ii, 6. 

Hereit is indubitably in the third sense: 

By the bright tresses of my mistresse haire, 
Fme as Aracline's web, or goaihemere ; 
Whose cm-Is, when ganiishtwith tlieir dressing, shew 
like tkaX thxnne vapour when 'tis petirl'd with dew. 

Nabbea^a Hannibal 4" Scipio, B 3. 

In oneplace I find it corrupted togotk- 
semay, but still used in the last sense : 

I shall unravel 
The clew of my ^nisfortuues in small threeds 
Thin spun, as is the subtil gothsemay. 

Lady Alimony, D 2, 1659. 

GOSSIB, now corrupted to gossip, pro- 
perly signified a relation, or sponsor 
in baptism ; all of whom were to each 
other, and to the parents, Godsibs; 
that is, sib, or related, by means of 
religion. Godsibbe, Saxon. Mr. 
Todd has found it also in the inter- 
mediate state of Godsip, From the 
intimacy often subsisting between 
such persons, it came also to mean a 
familiar acquaintance. 

Our Christian ancestors understanding a spiritoal 
affinity to grow between the parents, and such as 
undcrtooke for the child at oaptisme, called each 
other by the name of Godsib, thiit is, of kin together 
thruuKh God: nnd the child in like manner c^led 
Budi his godfathers aud godmothers. 

Verategan, p. 223. 
One mother, when as her foolchardy child 

Did come too ncnre, and with his talnuts play. 
Half dead through feare her little bube revyl'd, 

And to her gossibs gan in counscll say. 

Spens.F.q.,l,:ai,\l, 
Neighbour ape, and my gossip eke beside. 
Both two sure bauds in fnendsliip to be tv'd. 

Moth, nubberd'i Tals, r, 63. 

As the word, in its usual form, is by 
no means obsolete, for other senses 
and examples, see Todd. 
GOSSIP, V. n. To act as a gossip, to 
stand sponsor to any one in giving a 
name. 
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With a world 
or pretty, fond, adoutioiu christendomt. 



Jlti IT., i, 1. 



lou 
That billing Cupiu goutpt. 

See in Uhuistendom. 
GOU JERE. The French disease ; from 
gouge^ French, a soldier's trull. 
Often used in exclamations, instead 
of the coarser word. 

We mnat give tolks leave lo prate : what the goujnt ! 

The quarto has good-ier. 

The goujercM aball devour them flesh and fell, 

Ere they shall make vs weep. Xiwr, v, 8. 

This expression, however, soon be- 
came obscure, its origin not being ^ 
generally known ; and was corrupted 
to the good year ^ a very opposite form 
of exclamation. Even in the passage 
last cited, where its sense is well 
confirmed by the context, the folios 
have " the good yeeres shall devoure ;" 
and the old quarto, *' the good shall 
dcFOure ;" where yeeres seem to have 
been dropped at the press. In Much 
Ado about Nothing, i, 3, the quarto 
reads, " what the goodyere, my lord." 
In 2 Hen. IV, ii, 4, the quarto has, 
"what the good y ere;** and the folio 
agrees in both places. So here. 

And sith it never had done so before. 
He marvels what the ^oo<< grnrt now should aile him. 

Uarringt. Ariott., xlii, 46. 
Let her, ikgood $9tre, weep, and sigh, and rayle. 

jiminta, hy Mattheves, D 4, b. 

So completely was it misunderstood, 
that it was translated accordingly : 

O sir, you are as welcome as the ^ood yeere pos 
buenos anoe.] Minsk, ^n. Dialog. &d., p. 18. 

See Good year. 
GOIING. An old word for dung. 

Mo man ihall btiry any dung;, or eoung, within the 
liberties of this city, under pame oi forty ahiliing. 

StoKt'3 LohJoh, ed. 1633, p. 666. 

GOUNG-FARMEK, from the above; 
the same a&jakes'/armer. 

tl8. No man bury anv dun^. orgoung, within the 
liberties of this city, under pain of forty shillings. 

14. No gouna-feriHonr shnll carry any ordure till 
after nine uf tlie cluck in the nighty under pain of 
thirteen shillint^s four pence. 

15. ^o ghunyfermour i^t)\\ spill any ordure in the 
street, uuUer pain of thirteen shillings 'four pence. 

CuUhnij's RfporU, 1670. 

A GOURD. A species of false dice ; 
probably bored internally, with a 
cavity left, which in the fullams 
was filled with lead, or some heavy 
matter, to give a bias ; and these were 
named in allusion to a gourd , which 
is scooped out. This is Capeirs con- 
jecture, and is not improbable. Other 
false dice were called High 31£n and 



Low MEN. They are all alluded to 
in the following rant of Pistol : 

Let vnltorea gripe thy gitil for gomrd maAfwUam 

holds, 
And high and lew beguiles the ridi and ponr. 

Mcr, W. W^ i, ^ 
What false dyse use they? M dyae stopped wir* 
quicksilver and hearea, dyie of vanntage, Ihtus, 



gourds^ to chop and chaonge when they Uste. 

A»ck, T^aopk,^ p. 50 
Nay, looke you heare, heare's one thai for his boo^a 



cd. 



is bretily stuft. Heres fulloms and g&mrd* ; hee r ea 
tall men and low men. Nohodg /■ Se/mUhody^ sign. 1 2. 
And thy dry bones can reach at nothing 



But gord* or nine-pina ; pray go fetch a trencher, fro. 
B. and Fl. Seornfmt £mdy, iv, p. S*l 

Mr. Sympson says, ''There is no 
such word, that I know, as gords. 
Our poets must certainly have wrote 
cogge; i. e, hard, dry, tough pieces of 
wood, which are called the teeth of a 
mill-wheel." The absurdity of the 
reason given, why dry pieces of wood 
should be called coggs, is curious; 
and the whole shows how rash con- 
jectural criticism is, when the lan- 
guage of the author criticised is very 
imperfectly understood. 
GOURMANDIZE. Gluttony, greedi- 
ness. Gourmandise, French. 

That with fell clawes full of fierce gwrwuuuUte. 

Spent. F. Q.. VI, x. S4. 
They make of Lacedemon (whence gomrwumdlee, 
drunkennesse, luxui?, dissolution, avarice, env]r> ud 
ambition were banished, as Plutarch sheweth in ihe 
life of Licurgus) a disorder'd city. 

Summarg o/Du JSartas, ii, S4. 
tHe is the Apocripha and Apocripho of gumumdUe, the 
keeper of lust, and the arch-type of hypocriaie. 

Tkt Fauengtr ofBauenuto, 1613. 

GOUT. A drop. Goutte, French. 
The English word, in this sepse, 
must, I conceive, be pronounced like 
the French. 

I see thee ttill. 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. Macb.^ ii, 1. 

Dr. Farmer, in a note on this pas- 
sage, says that gouts, for drops, is 
frequent in old English. It is a pity 
that he did not give an example or 
two, as no one has yet been found. 
It is certain that, corrupted to guttes, 
it was very common in heraldry, as 
may be seen abundantly in Holme's 
Acad, of Arm., B. i, ch. 6. Mr. 
Steevens says it was used in falconry 
also, for the spots on a hawk. 
fGOVVKED. Turned gawky, or stupid. 

Kffft. Nay, look how the man stands as he were 
gowfd. The Magnetic Lady, iii, -L 

fGOWNED. Dressed in the toga. 

We will againe to Rome, and wiUi the tcROUr 
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Of our approQch nnfike earthquakes in the hearts 
Of her govBiCd senators. 

Nabbei^ Hannibal and ScipiOy 1637. 

tGOWTY. Having a swelling. 

Bon John de t'igueroa used to say : That he that 
eyermore alleadgeth in his conversation other mens 
sayings, is like a gotciy naile, that cannot enter the 
wood, except an awgar make the way before. 

Copley's Wilt, Fits, and Fancies. 1614. 

GRAAL,orGRAYLE. Abroad open diah, 
something like a terrine (or tureen, as 
it is commonly written). A word 
adopted from the old French romance 
language. See Roquefort. The saint- 
graaU or holy vessel of this kind, 
was supposed to have been the vessel 
in which the paschal Iamb was placed, 
at our Saviour's last supper before 
bis passion ; and to have been brought 
to England by Joseph of Arimathea, 
^who had sanctified it further, by 
receiving in it some of the sacred 
blood, when he prepared the body 
for interment. 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 
Who brought with him the haiy grayU they say, 
And i^each'd the truth, but since it greatly did decay. 

Spens. F. Q., II, x, 63. 

This sacred relic remained in England 
for one or two generations, and then, 
I know not how, was missing, and 
became the great object of research to 
knights-errant of all nations. In the 
Historic of Prince Arthur, we find 
sir Galahad destined to achieve that 
great adventure, to whom, says the 
legend, it was described miraculously 
■ by the Saviour himself: **Thi8 is, 
said hee, the holy dish wherein I eate 
the lambe, on Sher-Thursday — there- 
fore thou must goe hence, and beare 
with thee this holy vessell." Part iii, 
ch. 101. 

When Merlin,, the magician, prepared 
the round table at Carduel, he left a 
vacant place for the Saint Graal. This 
is related in the old romance of Merlin. 
A further account of the adventures 
to which it gave occasion, is contained 
in the old French or Latin romance, 
the full title of which is, " L'Histoire 
ou le Roman du Saint GrSal, qui est 
le fondement et le premier de la 
Table Ronde; lequel traite de plu- 
sieurs matiers recrdatives, ensemble 
la queste du diet Saint Greal, faite 
par Lancelot, Galaad, Boort, et 
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Perceval, qui est le dernier livre de la 
Table Ronde; translate du Latin en 
rime Fran^oise, et de rime en prose." 
It appears that this romance was first 
written in Latin verse, towards the 
end of the twelfth century; was 
translated into Latin prose in the 
thirteenth, and finally into French 
prose by Gualtier Map, or Mapes. 
It was first printed in French prose 
in 1516, in two volumes folio, and 
afterwards in 1523; but both editions 
are so rare, that this is accounted the 
scarcest of all the romances of the 
Round Table. In Dunlop's valuable 
History of Fiction, vol. i, p. 221, is 
given an abstract of this curious 
romance of superstition, which is 
followed by those others which pur- 
sued the subject of the quest of the 
Saint Graal ; namely, Perceval, Lan- 
celot du Lac, Meliadus, Tristan, Ysaie 
le Triste, Arthur, and some others. 
Barbazan has given an extract from 
the Sangreal in French verse: and 
T. Warton found a fragment of a 
metrical English version of 40,000 
lines in English, by Thomas Lonelich ; 
BO, at least, he is quoted by Mr. 
Dunlop, but I have not been able to 
find the passage. 

From the similarity of the words Saint 
Grial and sang rSel, much confusion 
has been made by authors ; as if the 
real blood of Christ was the object of 
the quest, not the vessel which had 
contained it. T. Warton himself was 
under this mistake, when he wrote 
the first volume of his Observations 
on Spenser, p. 49: but corrected it 
afterwards, vol. ii, p. 287. Even 
Rabelais appears to have confounded 
these matters, where he says, "Lk 
aussi nous dist estre ung fiasque de 
sang gr6aly chose divine, et ^ peu de 
gents congnue." L. v, ch. 10. Where 
also his annotator falls into the same 
error ; though he adds, *' Saint graal, 
autre relique, est un plat precieux." 
But we have not yet done with this 
marvellous relic. It appeared at Genoa, 
in 1101, as a present from Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, having been found 
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at the capture of Cfletarea. At Genoa 
it was kept, in spite of our daihiB 
through Joseph of Arimathea, and 
there venerated and shown, as a most 
sacred relic, by the name of mclcto 
catino ; till the self-appointed king of 
Italy, Buonaparte, transported it to 
the Imperial Library at Paris. It is 
of a singular shape, hexagonal, three 
French inches in height, and twelve 
in diameter. It was long supposed 
to be formed of a single emerald, by 
miracle also ; but is now ascertained 
to be of a greenisi) glass, but probably 
antique. See an account of it, by M. 
Millin, the antiquary, in the Esprit 
des Journaux, Avril, 1807, pp. 139 — 
153. Whether it is now restored to 
Genoa, or remains at Paris, I have not 
been able to ascertain. There is an 
account of it, with a figure, in some 
descriptions of Genoa, and particu- 
larly in one which I have, entitled, 
*' Description des Beautes de Genes, 
et de ses Environs." Genoa, 1/81. 
M. Millin quotes a Genoese work, 
which gives a pretended history of it, 
from the very time of our Lord's last 
passover; and he refers to a figure of 
It, published in the Magazin Encydo- 
pedique, probably of the same year, 
1807. It was deposited in the Cabinet 
of Antiques, in the Imperial Library, 
Nov. 20, 1806, by order of the then 
emperor. 
fGRACE. Past grace, t. e., devoid of 
ahame. 

Nihil padet. Heshnmesnot. Vie Wfnut grace. He 
blashcth not. He is nothing aBhanied, or then no 
•liatne in him. Terence in English, 1614 

GRACE AT MEAT was often said in 
metre, iir the time of Shakespeare, &c. 

I think thon never wnst witere grace whs said. Ho? 
a dozen times at least. What, in metre ? 

Mcas.for Meas^ i, 2. 

In the play of Timon, there is an in- 
stance of a metrical grace said by 
Apemantus. Act i, sc. 2. 
Dr. Johnson says that metrical graces 
are to be found in the Primers ; but 
I have not met any that contained 
them. 
GRACE, TO TAKE HEART OF 
GRACE. To take courage from in- 
dulgence. So, at least, I conceive the 



phrase should be written and inter- 
preted, though it is disfigured in the 
followino: passaire : 

And with tnat she drinking dc lirered ne the fduaru I 
now tating heart at qraue to sec herio gancsomc. as 
meriUe asl could, pledged her in this nuniier. 

Bufk. a»d ku Sngl., H, 9 b. 

Those who use it so, seem to ha?e 
derived it from a horse, or some other 
animal, thriving and growing stit)ng 
at grats, 
I find it in this form elsewhere : 

But being strong, and also stoutly man'd, 
Ev'n by our losses they gate heart ofgraste^ 
And we declining saw u hat fortune was. 

Higint in Mirr. Mag.., p- 4-^. 
tThen spake Achilles swift of pace. 
Fear not (quoth he), take heart ofgractf 
Whflt e're thou hast to saj, be't )>cst or 
M'orst, speake it out, thon son of Thestor. 

Homer a la Mode^ 1663. 
\Slic. These foolish puling sighs 
Are good for notiiing, but to endanger buttona. 
Take heart of grace ^ man. 

CarlvrngkVs Ordinary, l(S\. 
fWhst it was. after I had eat«n a little heart a grasu, 
which grew at my feet«, 1 feared not. and who vm 
the owner I greatly cared not, btit boldly aceostt-d 
him, and desired house-roome. 

The Man in the Moone, lGi«. 

See Hrart of grace. 
GRACIOUS. Graceful, or beautiful. 

There was not such a graciove creature born. 

JT. Jokn^ iii, 4. 

From the sequel of the speech, it 
appears that, having only seen him so 
gracious, Constance expected not to 
recognise her son again, when dis- 
figured by grief. In her next speech 
she says, 

Grief— remembers me of all his qradoue parts. Hid. 
And more wealth than faults. — Wliy that word makes 
the faults gracious. l\eo Gent. Fer., iii, 1. 

Do you know Pr. FlaistcrfftCfii' By this curd, he's 
the most exouisite in (ortrTng of veins, sprightening of 
eyes, &c., tnat ever made an old lady graaons bv 
torch-light. Malcontent, O. PL, iv, 46. 

See also 0. PL, v. 126. 
Mr. Todd cites bishop Hurd for it ; 
but that passage relates not to ex- 
temal beauty, but elegance of lan- 
guage. Mr. Malone*s explanation of 
** my gracious silence," in Coriolanas, 
ii, 1, is certainly right; it means, 
** my beautiful silence," or " my silent 
beauty.*' 
tGRACIOUS STREET. The old name 
for Gracechurch-street, before the 
Fire of London. 

1650.]. ISFebmar. 
Laid out at the S Tonns in Oratious street with the 
master & wardens of the Bricklayers Company, about 
the takinge of one 8b another's work by the great, 
^. ]xd. Books cfikt Carpenter f Con^ang, London, 

fGRAFFE. To grafts used also as a 
noun, a graft. 
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And gr^ei of racb a stocke arc very geason in these 
days. Gtueoifftie't Works, 1687> 

Thon every where doeit ffr^ffe inch golden peace. 

Tbid. 
And yet in wanres anch graffits of grudge do gro. Ibid. 

ORAILE. Gravel, small pebbles. Dr. 
Johnson derives it from ^rSle, hail, 
French. 

And lying down upon the sandy graile, 
Dronk of the streame aa deare as chhstall glas. 

Spent. F. Q., I, vii, 6. 

Its meaning is not so clear in the 
following lines : 

Nor yet the delight, that cornea to the eight. 
To lee how it [the aie] flowers and mantles iu araile. 

Bilson't SongSy ii, p. 64, ed. Park. 

Mr. Park conjectures that it means, 
** in small particles ;" but this is not 
quite satisfactory. 
GRAILE, or GRAYLE. Corrupted from 
gradual, Gradualis, Latin. An eccle- 
siastical book, used in the Romish 
church, containing certain parts of 
the service of the mass, the hymns 
called gradules, or graduaU, &c. 
Every parish church was to have '' a 
legend, an antiphonarye, Kgrayle, and 
a psalter.*' Const, Eccles, It ought 
to contain, " The office for sprinkling 
holy water, the beginnings of the 
masses, the offices of kyrie, the gloria 
in excelsis, the gradales, or what is 
gradually sung after the epistles," &c. 
Outch. Coll, Curios., ii, 166. 
In Skelton we find : 

, The peacock so prond. 
Because his yoycc is lotid. 
He shall sing Vitgrayle. 

Fh. Sparrow, p. 227, repr. 

That is, says Warton, " He shall sing 
that part of the service which is called 
the grayle, or gradualeJ** He adds, 
"Among the furniture given to the 
chapel of Trin. Coll. Oxon. by the 
founder, mention is made of four 
^rfly/tf*of parchment lynedwith gold." 
Observations on Fairy Queen, vol. ii, 
p. 289. 
-fGRAINEL. Apparently a granary. 

In harvest time (their toyle may best be scene 

In paths where they tlieir cariage bring between). 

Their youth they send to gather-in the store, 

TJieir sick and old at home do keep the skore, 

And over graitub great they take the charge, 

Oft turning come within a chamber large 

(When it is dight) least it do sprout or seed, 

Or come againe, or weevels in it breed. Du Bartat^ 

GRAMERCY. Many thanks, much 
obliged ; a form of returning thanks, 
contracted from grand merei, Fr. In 
the second volume of Lacombe's Diet. 



du Vieux Langage, we find it in the 
form of gramaci, which he explains 
grand merci. This is among the 
words in the Supplement. Grand 
mercy occurs at length in Chaucer's 
Cant. Tales. 

God bless your worship. — Qramerey^ wouldst thou 
ought with me F Mer. Ven.^ ii, 2. 

Be it BO, Titus i BXid gramercy too. 

Tttus JnJr., act i, last line. 

See Hawkins's Origin of the Drama, 
vol. iii, p. 269. 

Gramercy horse was also a very com- 
mon exclamation, and proverbial ; not 
only when a horse was really in ques- 
tion, but even on other occasions, in 
allusion to that original use ; as here -. 

He's gon. Gromarcg horse I 

Wilson's Inconstant Ladie, p. 45, 
first printed, Oxon., 1814. 

No mention had there been made of 
anything more than horse-play, and 
coltish tricks of men. So also gra- 
mercy charm, in the following lines ; 

But though the shield brake not, gramercy chariMy 
Yet underneath the shield it stound his arme. 

Harringt. Ariosto, zxxi'i, 64. 

Gramercy charme, means, thanks to 
the charm that secured it. Hence 
too the phrase of getting anything 
for gramercy, which meant getting it 
for thanks, or for nothing. 

Payingc very lytle for them, yea mooste commonlye 
getting them for gramercy. 

Robinson's More's Utopia, N 8. 

Thus, a thing not worth gramercy, 
means not worth thanks : 

No ladies lead such lives. M. Some few upon necet> 
sity, perhaps, but that's not wortli grammercy. 

^ Jovial Crew, O. PI., x, 412. 

It appears sometimes in the plural 
form: 

QramereieSf Tranio, well dost thou advise. 

Tarn, of Shr.t i, 1. 

Chaucer has it in the original form : 

Grand mercy, lord, God thank it you (quod she) 
That ye ban saved me my children dere. 

Clerke's TaU, 8964 

GRAND-GUARD. A piece of armour 
for a knight on horseback. 

Are. You care not for a grand-gvard f 
Pal. Vo, we will use no horses, I perceive 
You would fain be at that fight. 

Two NobU jr., iii, 6. 

I cannot find it explained in Grose on 
Ancient Armour ; nor in that treasury 
of lost notices. Holme's Academy. 
It should be in the MS. continuation, 
but is not. 

It was probably a gorget, or some- 
thing like it, made to hang over the 
body-arms, and easily put on or ofi*. 
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Bince we find it separately carried, 
with the helmet, &c. 

The one bare hit belmet, the teeond his gran-fuard. 
Holiiuk., p. 830, u dted by Steerens. 

Heywood seems to have used guard 
alone, in the same sense : 

Hie svord, spttn, ermoor, guards pavilion. Ir<m Jgt, 

fORANDSI RB . In the sense of long-lived 
— ^long enough to be a grandfather. 

Yet hud their pieasare not a grand-sire life. 

HiitorU qf Albino and Beltama, 1638, p. 86. 

GRAPLE, for grapple, which, as a sub- 
stantive, means any strong hook by 
which things are seized and held, as 
ships to each other in boarding. See 
Todd in Grapple. 

Ambition outiearcheth to glorie the greece. 
The stair to estate, the graj^le of grace. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ p 84. 

That is, ''the Strong hold upon favonr." 
fGRASHING. Gnashing the teeth. 

No chillvng cold^ no scaldyng neate, 
No gnttkgng chaps of monsters ireate. 

KendaWi Hewers oj Spigrammes, 1577. 

f GRASS. To turn to grass, to dismiss. 

lacurgus did a law in Sparta make. 
That all men might Uieir barren wives forsake ; 
And by the same law it ordained was. 
Wives might unable hosbands tvme to graue. 

Taglor'* Worket, 1630. 

fGRATERS. 

Some in Smithfield barnt their old coaches (and I 
wish they had all beene so well bestowed), washins 
boules, and beetles went to wracke, old graters and 
stooles were turn'd to ashes, moase-trapB and tinder 
boxes came to light. Taylor^s Iforkes, 1630. 

GRATILLITY. Supposed to be put for 
gratuity, in a burlesque passage of 
Twelfth Night. See Impetigos. 

tGRATUITO. A gratuity. 

Ster. Sonne, is this the gentleman that scUes us the 
living? 

/m. Fy, father, thou most not call it selline, thou mnst 
say, is this the gentleman that must have the gratitilo f 

Bstwmefrom Pemassus, 1606. 

GRAVE MAURICE. The customary 
title given to prince Maurice of Nassau 
in England; grave being a German 
title of nobility, as landgrave, mar- 
grave, paUgrave, &c. Minshew says, 
"A grave, a nobleman of the low 
countries, B. grave^ g^aef; L. comes, 
regulus, pr<BfectuB,^'* Again, under 
Greve : *' Grave, or greve (jgravius, 
propositus), is a word of power and 
authoritie, signifying as much as do- 
minus, or prsefectus, and in the low 
Dutch country they call graves,'* 
There is still in Whitechapel, or was 
very lately, an alehouse, styled The 
Old Grave Maurice, the sign of which 
was the head of that prince. 



Upon St. Ttiomas's day. the palsgrave and . 
Maurice were elected knights or the garter, and the 
27th of December the palsgrave was betroched to ike 
lady Elizabeth. On Sunday the 7th of Febmarr, tJie 
palserave in person was installed kntghl of the iprter 
at windsOT, and at the same time was grtufe Maurite 
installed by his deputy count Lodoweck of Nassau. 

Baker's CMrtmicU, an. 1613. 
Holpe the king to a subject that may live to take 
grave Maurice prisoner, and that was laore good to 
the state than a thousand such as you are ever like 
to do. B. S- FT. Lo9e*s Cure, i, S (said by a S^nniud.) 
You may then discourse how honourablv your grate 
used you ; (observe that yon odl grave ilamrice your 
grave). Decker, Gufs Harmk., di. v. 

The note of Mr. Seward on the pas- 
sage froip Love's Cure, is very enter- 
taining, and a curious specimen of 
that gentleman's editorial talents. He 
prints it " grave Maurice," in the text, 
and thus annotates upon it : ** Grave 
is printed in the last editions with a 
great letter, and in italics, as if it 
were a proper name ; whereas it is an 
epithet only, and eharact eristic of 
prince Maurice of Nassau, who, after 
performing great actions against the 
Spaniards, is said to have djfd of 
grief, on account of the siege of 
Breda." Thus, ^rav« Maurice meant 
melancholy Maurice// However ^rare 
he might be, this note, I think, would 
make him smile ! 
2b GRAVE. To bury. 

Have felt the worst of death's destroying wound. 
And lie full low, grav'd in the hollow ground. 

Rifk. n, iii, S. 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 

Tint.of Atk.,\\,%. 



And ditches graxe you all. 
Cinders, thin 



grate yi 
ik'st th< 



on, mind this, or grated ghosts? 
Lord Surrey, 4th jEm. 

GRAVES. Sometimes written for 
greaves, as here : 

The taishes, cuishes, and the graves, staff, pensell, 
baises all. Warner's Alb. Engl., rii, ch. 69. 

Hence this has been supported, as the 
true reading, in the following lines of 
Shakespeare : 

Turning your books to grares, your ink to blood. 
Your pens to lances, and your'tonirue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war. 

2£r«i./r.iv,l. 

This is the reading of the folios. War- 
burton and Capell would read glaives, 
or swords ; but, as it is not easy to 
determine whether books bear more 
resemblance to greaves, or to swords, 
the point cannot easily be settled. 
GRAY. A badger. In Ray's Dictio- 
nariolum we have, "A badger, brock 
or gray, melis, taxus." 

Twaa not thy sport to chase a silly hare, 
Stagge, bucke, foxe, wild-cat, or the limping gragt 
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Bat araiies, marqneises, gnvea. oounU, dukes, kingt, 
ArclidtttcliesBes and snch iieroicke things. 

R. Markham in Cens. Ut., ix, 367- 

Why he calls it the limping gray, see 
ill Badges. 

To pitch the bar, to throw the weighty sledge, 
To dance with Phillis all the holidav ; 
To hunt, by day the fox, by night the gray. 
Poems by A. XF., in haxiion^ repr. 1816, toI. ii, p. 69. 

To GREASE IN THE FIST. To bribe. 

Did von not ^eatt the sealers of Leadenhall throughly 
in inefiste^ they would never be sealed, hut turned 
Hway. Greene's Qnip, /"c, Harl. Misc., v, 411. 

Drydeu has used grease ia the same 
sense, without adding the fist. See 
Todd. 

^Slic. Wc have got 

One that will doe more good with's tongue that way 

Than that uxorious showre that came firom heaven. 

But you must oylc it first. 

Cred. 1 understand you. 

Greaze him V Wfislyou. meane ; there's just ten peeces, 

'Tis but an earnest : if he bring't about, 

I'le make those then a hundred. 

Hear. Thinke it done. CartmighVs Ordinary, 1631. 

tGREAT. By the great, wholesale. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you have heard of a ridiculous 
asse, that manie yeares since sold lyes by the great. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1593. 
Though usury be bad, 'tis uuderstood. 
Compared with extortion, it seemes good. 
One by retaile, and th' other by the areat, 
Ingrose the profits of the whole worlds sweat. 

Taylor's fForkes, 1630. 

tGREAT. Notorious. 

The fact i» great. 

Toumeur's Rrvengers Trageedie, 1606. 

A GREAVE, or GREVE, «. A tree, 
bough, grove. Skinner. From graf, 
a grove, Saxon. It evidently means 
a tree in the following passage : 

Then is it best, said he, that ye doe leave 
Your treasure here in some security, 

Either fast closed in some hollow greave. 
Or burisd in the ground from jeo^rdy. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, x, 43. 

Mr. Todd explains it groove in that 

place. 

Also a bough : 

Yet when there haps a honey fall. 

We'll lick the syrup't leaves ; 
And tell tlie bees* that theirs is gall 
To that upon the greaves. 

Drayt. Quest of Cynthia, ii, 626. 
As we behold a swarming cast of bees 

In a swoln cluster to some branch to cleave; 
Tims do they hang in branches on the trees, 
Pressing each plant, and loadinz ev'rv greave. 

Drayt. Birth of Moses, iv, 1587. 

A grove : 

Yet when she fled into that covert greave, 
He her not finding, both them thus iii<;h dead did 
leave. Spens. P. Q., VI, ii, 4S. 

GREE. Kindness, satisfaction ; from 
grS, French. 

To her makes present of his service seene, 
Which she accepts with thanks and goodly jrr^^. 

Spens. P. Q., I, v, 16. 
Beceive in gree these tears, Lord most good. 

Fairf. Tasso, iii, 8. 
There soon as he can kiss his hand in gree, * 
Or with good grace bow it below the knee. 

HaWs Sat., iv, 2. 



Tet take in grte whatever do befall. 

Drayt. Bd., 6, vol. iv, p. 1411. 

[Here perhaps it stands for degree.] 

tligurious Cuba, iU it fits thy gree 
To wrong a stranger with discurtesie. 

Orlando Furioso, 1694. 
tif wee, quoth he, might see the houre. 
Of that sweet state which never ends. 
Our heavenly gree might have the power 
To make our parents as deere fnends. 

England's Helicon, 1614. 

To 'GREE. An abbreviation for agree. 

The moe the stronger, if they^^e in one. 

Perres jr Forrex, O." PI., i, 117. 
And doe not see how much they must defaUce 
Of their accounts, to make them gree with ours. 

Daniel, Philotas, p. 196. 

GREECE. A hart, capon, &c., of Greece, 
meant a fat one ; it seems, therefore, 
that it should be of grease, from 
graisse, French; and so Percy ex- 
plains it : 

Then went they down into a laond, 

These noble archers thre; 
£che of them slew a hart ofgreeeSf 

The best that they could see. 
Song of Adam BeU, P. Ill, v. 29; Pereft Set., i, 174^ 

A hart of greece is mentioned in a 
popular rhyme commemorative of the 
following tradition. In 1333 or 4, it 
is said, a hart was run from Whinfield 
park, in Westmoreland, to Red Kirk, 
in Scotland, and back again. The 
dog and hart both died of fatigue near 
a tree in the park, now called Harts- 
horn Tree, on each side of a wall, 
which the hart leaped by his last 
efifort of strength. The dog's name 
was Hercules, as appears by the 
rhyme, which is this simple one : 

Hercules kill'd hart of greece. 
And hart of greece IdU'd Hercules. 

See Clarke's Survey of the Lakes, 
B. i, ch. 1. That author vouches for 
the truth of the story. 
Whether some punning connection 
did not originally subsist between 
this, and taking *' heart (or hart) of 
grace," I do not venture to pronounce. 
At the coronation feast of Elizabeth 
of York, queen of Henry VII, among 
other dishes, were ''capons of high 
greece.^^ Ives^s Select Papers. 

tWhich of you can kill a buck? 

Or, who can kill a doe ? 
Or who can kill a hart of Greece 

Five hundred foot him fro? 

Will Scarlet he did kill a buck, 
And Mid^ he did kill a doc; 
And Little John kill'd a hart of Greece 
Five hundred foot him fro. 
Ballad of Robin Hood and the Curtal Fryar. 

GREEK. As merry as a Greek. Prov. 
The Greeks were proverbially spoken 

25 
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of by the Romans, as fond of good 
IWiog and free potations; and they 
nsed the term graeari, for to indulge 
in these articles. Hence we also took 
the name of a Oreek for a jovial fel- 
low, which ignorance has since cor- 
rupted into grig; saying "as merry 
f^ a fff^9»** instead of *' as a Greek** 

I ivear to yoa I tiiink Hetes lovei him better than 
Fttria. Then ahe^ a wmr$ Greek indeed. 

Tro. §nd Ortu^ i, 8. 

Again : 

A woeAiI CifW 'Bongat the awrry Qreeht. 

Ibid., ir, 4. 
Go home, and tell the wtenj Greeks that sent yon, 
Ilium ahaU born, he. B. And F%. Wowtan's Prtte, ii, S. 

Drunkards, says Prynne, are called. 

Open. Uberall, or free houaekeepera, ewrry Greek$, 
and auch like atilca and title*. 

HeaUkee Sicknesse, foL B 8, b. 

We read, howeyer, of one who was 

A tme Trojan, and a mad merry grig, thoofrh no Greek. 

Bam. Jottrn. (1820), i, p. 54. 

GREEN. Inexperienced, unskilful ; 
applied to such a person as is still 
termed a green-horn, or in the univer- 
sities K fresh-man. 

How green yon are, and fteah in this old world. 

K. John, iii, 4. 
Beaidea, the knave la handiome, yonny ; and hath all 
tkeae reqniaitea in him that folly and green minds look 
after. OtkeU., ii, 1. 

Thus also, 
GREENLY. Unskilfully. 

And we have done but fr«m/y. 
In hnner-mnner to inter him. Hami., iv, 6. 

tGREEN-EVER. For evergreen. 

But, the heav'ns feel not fatca iropartiAll rifour; 
Yeara add not to their stature nor their vigour ; 
Use ireHri thrm not ; but their green-ever age 
Is ail in all still like their pupillage. jSn Bartoi, 

GREEN GOOSE FAIR, or GOOSE- 
FAIR. A fair still held at Stratford- 
le-Bow, near Loudon, on Thursday in 
Whitsun week, and so named because 
green, or young geese, were a favorite 
article of festivity at it. 

And march in a tawney coat, with one sleeve, to gooee- 
fUr. B. Jtme. Poetatt., iii, 4. 

At Islington, and green-goose fair, and sip a zealoua i 
ghMS of wine. Glapthome's Wit in a ConsMle. 

The twentv third this month of Blay, i 

kfair at aow ia kept that day ; 

Tficre geese by henpa do go to wrack. 

Who acarce have feathers on their back. 

Poor Robin's Mmanaek, Mag, 1689. 

Much coarse description of the fair is 
added. The 23d was Thursday in 
Whitsun week, that year. 

fGREEN-MEN. Savages; wild men. 

A dance of four swans. To thtm enter five green men, 
npon which the swans take win}; and fly up into the 
heavens. The f/rrrn men diuicc ; wliich ronclades tlie 
act. The H'orU in thf Moon, an Oprra, 1697. ' 

GREENSLEEVES. An old popular' 
ballad ; and, by the manner in which 



it is usually mentioned, evidently of 
the amorous kind. It was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company, 
in Sept., 1580. Mr. Ellis published 
a ballad of Qreensieeves, from an old 
miscellany of the date of 1584, near 
the time of the above entry. Specim., 
iii, p. 327. Sir J. Hawkins recovered 
the tune, which is in his Appendix, 
No. 2 1 . The song begins thus : 

GreensUeves was all my ysj, 
Greensleetes was my dehght, 
Grernsteepes was my hart of gold. 
And who bnt lady Greensleeres. 

This burden is repeated after every 
▼erse. But, assuredly, there was a 
song of Greensleeves still older; for 
the title of this is, *' A new courtly 
Sonnet of the Lady Greensleeves, to 
the new tune of Greensleeves" 

Bnt they do no more adhere, and keep place ti^ether, 
than the hundredth psalm to the tunc of green-^eres. 

Mer. W. ST., ii, 1. 
Let the sky rain potatoes, let it thunder to the tnne 
of greensleeves, hail kissing comfita, and anow 
eringoea. let there cume a tempest of provocation, I 
will shelter here. Ihid., v, 9. 

Shall we seek virtue in a aatin gown, 
Embroider'd virtue ? Faith in a curi*d feather? 
And set our credits to the tnne ofgreensleetet ? 

B. and ft. Logal Subj., iii, 3. 

The tune was still a country dance in 
Prior's time : 

Old Madge bewitch'd at sixty-one 
Calls for greensteetes, and jumping Joan. 

Alma^ Canto Sd. 

The character of lady Greensleeves, I 
fear, is rather suspicious; for green 
was a colour long assumed by loose 
women. When two ladies are to be 
equipped for that service, it is said, 

Ursula, take them in, open thy wardrobe, and fit them 
to their railing. Green gowns, crimaon petticoats ; 
green women, my lord mayor'a green women ! guests 
o* tlie game, true bred. B. Jons. Barlk. Fair, iv, S. 

Afterwards the same kind of guests 
are called " the green gamesters thst 
come here." Act v, sc. 3. 
The favorite ballad of ''Old Kings- 
borough, of the Isle of Sky," begin- 
ning " Greefi sleeves, and pudding 
pies," appears to have been only a 
Jacobite parody of the older song; 
of which, perhaps, the burden was 
similar. Bostce/rs Journal, p, 3\9. 
fGREEN-YARD. The Green-yard was 
a portion of the old gardens of 
Leadenliall, in London. 

With that one of the officere went and took the forc- 
horso by the Iiciid in order to dnve the wag](on to tlie 
grem yard, Miiich ih a privm for all wa;;guns, carts, 
and coaches, for all them that transgress a«ninst the 
citty laws. Great Briians'Hony combe, 1712, MS. 
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GREESE. or GREEZB. See Grioe. 

GREESINGS. Steps; from the same 
origin ASffrice, When Christ refused 
to perform a miracle, to descend from 
the pinnacle of the temple, Latimer 
gives this reason for it : 

It is no time now to shew any miracles; there if 
another way to goe downe, by greetings. 

Sermons, fol. 73 b. 

See Grice. 

To GREET. To cry out, to make lamen- 
tation. See Greit, in Todd. 

Tell me, g;ood Hobbinol, what gars thee areel ? 

S^CTts. Skep. Kal., Jpr., 1. 1. 
Dare I profane bo irrehgious be 
To greet, or grieve ber iweet euthnnasy. 

B. Jons. Underwoods, vol. vii, p. 30, Whaller. 
Say, shepherd's bny, wbat makes thee greet bo sore r 
^rydges's Bxcerpta Tudoriana, p. 41. 
fffold. Mine ancle will be right wood I fear me. But 
I'll ne're greet for th..t, sir, while I liave your love. 

Bronte's Northern Lass. 

tGREET. A greeting. 

O then, sweet sonne, I'd ne're disjoyn'd have been 
From thy sweet grsets, nor hare endnr'd t' have seen 
M^entius proud, my bloudy borderer. 
Such vaunts and vilhinies 'bout me t' infenre. 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

tGREFT. Grafted. 

Of those, are twelve in that rich girdle grefl, 
Which God gave nature for her new-years-gift 

J)w Bartas. 

GREGORIAN. A species of wig, or 
head of false hair. ** A cap of hair ; 
so called from one Gregory, a barber 
in the Strand, that first made them 
in England," BlounCsGlossographia, 
Aubrey says that this '^Grefforie, the 
famous peruque-niaker, was buryed at 
St. Clements Danes church," near 
the west door, with an inscription in 
rhyme. Letters from the Bodfeian, 
vol. ii, p. 360. Cotgrave, under 
Perruque, has, *'A periwig, a Gre- 
gorian.*^ We find there that perruque 
originally meant **a tuft of hair." 
A wig was une faunae perruque. 

Some think that thou dost use that mw found knack, 
Kxcusnble lo such as hnyre do lack. 
A quaiut Gregorian to thy head to bind. 

Ifarringt. Eptgr., iii, 33. 
Who pulling a little downe his Gregorian, \i hirh was 
displac't a little by hastie taking off liis bcvcr, sharp- 
ning his penke, and erecting his distended moucimUM, 
proceeded in this ansncrc. 

Honest Ghost, ^c, 1658. p. 46. 

Coles' Diet, has, "A Gregorian [a 
cap of hair], capil/amentum.** 

He ctmnot be a nirkold that M'earcs a Gregorian, for 
a perriwige will in;>er fiit such ;t lujul. 

Geata Grai/oruai, Part ii f55 ; ;V»t'A. Prof,r., vol. ii. 
fYouweare hats to defend llie sunne, not to cover 
slioine locks, caules to adorne the head, not (?rc^o> 
riaus to warme idle hniines. 

Uitc vir,or the U'otHtniiah Man, 1G2(). 



GRESCO. A game at cards. 

One of them was my prentice, Mr. Quicksilver here; 
and. when he had two years to serve, kept his whore 
and his hunting nag ; would plav his hundred pounds 
at gresco or nrimero, as familiarly (and all o' my 
purse) as any oright piece of crimson on 'em all. 

Eastward Hoe, O. PI., iv, 27S. 

GRESHAM. A pretended astrologer, 
one of the associates of the infamous 
Mrs. Turner, who would probably 
have been hanged with her, had he 
not fortunately had a bad constitu- 
tion, which carried him ofif before 
things came to that extremity. Wil- 
son calls him ** a rotten engine." 
He is mentioned with Bretnor, Fore- 
man, and other wretched impostors. 
See Bretnob. 

GRESSES, more commonly JESSES, of 
a hawk. The straps of leather buckled 
about the legs, to which was fastened 
the leash, or thong, by which she was 
held for fear of escape. See Jesses. 

And you the eagles, soar ye ne'er so high, 
I hare the gresses that will pull ye down. 

i?(/w.//.O.PL,ii,846. 

GRESSOP. Used by Skelton for a 
gras^shopper. Grass is said to be 
called gress in the north. 

Lord how he would pry 

After the butterflv ; 

Lord how he would hop 

After the gressop. Skeltom on Fk. Sparr., p. S19. 

fGREVES. Griefs. 

The Scottes allured with desyre of gayn, and for no 
malice that they bare to kyng Henry, but some what 
desirous to be revenged of their oide grnes, came to 
the erle with greate comoaygnie. 

HaWs Union, 1548; Hen. IV, foL 20. 

fGREVES. Branches. See Geeave. 

Mee thought that I was walking in a parke, 
Aniyd tlie wooddes, among the plesaunt leaves. 

Where rouiiy was the bird did sweetly carpo 
Emong the thorues, the bushes, and the greves. 

Thynn. Pride and Lowliness. 

GREW seems to be put for the Greek 
term yph ; t. e., any trifling or very 
worthless matter. 

Foolc that I am, that with my doggc s speak grew I 

Conu; nci-re, good Mustix, it is now tway score 
Ofyearcs (alas) since I good Mastix knew. 

Pemhr. J read., ii, p. 224. 

GREWND, for greyhound. Grew, for 
grey, is said to be the pronunciation 
in Lincolnshire. 

But Rodomont, as though he had had win^is. 
Quite ore the dike like to %gr<xcnd he springs. 

Harringt. Ariosto, xiv, 108. 
Look how a grewnd that finds a sinrdie bore 
Amid the field lar straying from the heard, 
Both runne about, behind him andhefore. 
Bemuse of his sharp tusks he is afeard. 

Hid., xxiv, 53. 

See also xx, 94. 
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GRICB. The most common mode of 
spelling a word which is written also 
greece^ greese, greeze, grieze, grize, 
grise, &c. ; and seems to be made 
from greMus, or contracted from 
degrees. It signified a step, or a 
flight of steps. 

That's a degree to love. 
No not a price, for lit a vul^ proof . 

That very oft* wc pity enenuca. JVW/ If., m. 1. 
Who in a ipreadmg ascent, \ipon several gnces, help 
to beantify the aides. 

B. Joiu. EhL at jr. Jamais CorotuUtOH. 

See also his Masque of Love Restored. 

Certain skaffolds of borte, with priecs or steppes one 
above anotlier. ^, __ ^ 

William Tkomayi Hutory of Italy. 1561. H 2. 
Wliere, on severnl greeees, sate the foure cardinal 
vertuea. Decker^* Entertainment of James I, H S. 

This is cerUinly the true reading in 
the following passage : 

They stand a ^rMM .. 

Above the reach of report. Tw> Noble lint., u, 1 • 

Where the old copies absurdly read 
grief. 

Ambition ontseareheth to glorie the greeeet 
The stair to estate, the graple of grace. 

Mirr.for Mag., Budocke, p. 84. 

Sometimes it is written greese : 

As we go up towards the hall there are three or foore 
paire of staires, whereof one paire is passing faire, 
consisting of very many greeaes. Coryat, vol. i, p. 81. 

Or grise : 

And lay a sentence 
Which, as a griee or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. Olkello, i, 8. 

So are they all, for w*Tjgriu of fortune 
Is smnoth'd by that below. Tim. ofAth., iv, 8. 

A grice meant a pig also. Coles has, 
"Agrice, porcellus, nefrens, aper." 
See also Skinner. 
To GRIDE. To cut, or prick. Gri- 
dare, Ital. 

Then through his thigh the mortal Steele did gryde. 

Spent. F. Q., II, viii, 36. 
Last with his goad amongst them he doth go. 
And some of them he grxdetk in the haunches. 
Some in the flanks, that prickt tlieir very pitunches. 

Drayt. Moanealf, vol. ii, p. 513. 

Milton also has used it. 
GRIDELIN. A sort of colour com- 
posed of white and red. Kersey and 
Johnson. GrU de lin, French. See 
Boyer's Diet. 

And his love. Lord help us, fades like my gredaline 
petticoat. FartOn't Wedding, 0. PI., xi, 412. 

Dry den has used the word in his 
Fables. See Johnson. 
GRIEFFULL, or GRIEFULL. Melan- 
choly ; compounded of grief and full. 

Which when she sees, with ghastly grieffull eies. 
Her heart does quake, and deadly pallid hew 
Benurabes her cheekes. ^ent. F. Q., YI, viii, 40. 

Church says, *' This, if I mistake not, 
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is a compound word of his own 
He did mistake, for it is used by 
other writers as early : 

Alas, my lord, what griefna Siin| is this, 
That ofyour brother yott can thmke so Ui? 

' hrres and Pones, O. PL, i, 126. 

Again : 

The wiser sort hold down their gri^M h»ds. 

Jkid^ p. 1S«J. 

tGRIFFE. A graft, or setting. 

Perceiving he was of a very H)od nature. Mid wd 
given, and Uiat he w»s a good griffe to b« ■? " * 
better ground, tc. Flmlarck, 1679. 

fGRILY. Hideous. MS. Focab., 1551. 

GRIMALKIN, q. d. Grey malkin, a 
name for a fiend, supposed to re- 
semble a grey cat. 

GrimalHn*t a hell-cat, the dcvfl may choke her. 

BdUa^vf Alley CrcJrer. 

2. A cat: still common in burlesque 
style. 

fiWuMiXK* to domeatic vermin sworn 

An everlasting foe. PkilUpt, SpL SkilUng. 

fGRIM ASK. A show of monkey tricks ? 

Vnd. No more of your grinuuks, good Mr. Noakes. 
Noak. And why so, sir? Vnd. Because I have con- 
sider'd better, and since 'tis resolv'd. we shall have a 
prologue to our farce, here is one shall give it u'mjj* 
farce way exacUy. The Woment Conquest, 1671. 

fGRIN. A snare. Cotgrave has, "Xflj*, 
a snare, ginne, or grinne.** 

Young gallants nimbly flock about the gates. 
And in their hands boare spearea with iron pbites. 
Their nets, gins.yniM, troops of Massy Uan spats. 
Kennels of senting hounds mith loud-mouth d barks. 

Virgil, by Viears, 16S1 

GRINCOMES. A kind of cant term 
for the venereal disease. 

You must know, sir, in a nobleman 'tis abusive; no. 
in him the serpigo, in a knight the mincomet, in a 
gentleman the Neapolitan scabb, and in a serving 
man or artificer the plaine pox. 

7onet'tAdrasta,iea&,C%. 
I had a receipt for the grincomet in liis own hand. 

Family of Lome, 1608, B 1. 
Ton may see 
His handy work by my flat face; no bridge 
Left to support my organ, if I had one. 
The comfort is, I am now secure from the grtneomet, 
1 can lose nothing that way. ^ „ ^ . ^^ 

Matt. Guardum, act iv, p. 69. 



fGRINDING-HOUSE. The house of 
correction. 

C. Why should not! know? the fellow is-worthy to 

beputiutothe^rtnitiV-*<»^- . _ ,..„,, 

Terence xn Enghtk, 1614. 

GRINDLE-TAIL. Like trundle-tail: 
meaning, 1 presume, curling tail. 
Possibly from a grindle-stone, or 
grindstone, which is round. 

Their horns are plaguy strong, they posh down 

palaces; 
They toss our little habitations , . . , 

Like whelps, Uke gnndU'tmlt, with their heels 

upward. B. /• Fl. Island Prineett, act v, p. SS5. 

Trindle-tail might possibly be in- 
tended. 
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i-GRINDSTONE. To tie your nose to 
the grindstone, Howell ^ 1659, t. «•» 
to be very strict over you. 

GRIP. Strength, power of griping or 
seizing violently. 

Let thoee weak birds that want wherewith to fight, 
Sabmit to those that are ofgrip and might. 

Drayton's Owl, vol. iv, 1822. 

^ GRIPE, or GRYPB. A griffin ; from 
ypityl/, gryphua; but more frequently 
put for a vulture. 

Like a white hind under the grypet sharp ckiws. 
Pleads in a wilderness where are no laws. 

Sh. Rape of Lucr.t Sunpl., i, 506. 
The heUish prince adjudge my dampned gnost 
To Tantales thirste, or proade Ixion*s wheele, 
Or cruel gripe ijo gnaw iny growing harte. 

Ferrex and Porrex, O. PI., i, 184. 
Where Titius hath his lot 
To feed theynp* that gnaws his growing heart. 

Tancrtd and Gism,, O. PL, ii, 196. 
Apripe doth Titius' liver tear. 
His greedy hungry gorge to fill. 

Parad. ofD. Dev., n. S3. 
The gnawing gripes of irksome thonglit, 
Consumes my heart with Titius' grief. Hid. 

In the latter passage it might be 
equivocal, if it did not follow the 
other in the same short poem. 
In all these examples, except the first, 
it clearly signifies vulture, not griffin. 
Sir Philip Sidney has the same : 

Upon whose breast a fiercer ^np« doih tire. 
Than did on him who first stole down the fire. 

Jstropk., S. 14. 

Also a sort of boat : 

Because they fear'd the departure of some of the 
small boates, as gripes, and such like. 

Doners Commines, D d 3. 

GRIPE'S EGG. Griffin or vulture's 
egg ; a technical name for one of the 
vessels used in alchemy, as pelican 
was for another. 

Let the water in glass £ be felter'd. 
And put into the gripe's ego. Lute him well, 
And leave him cloe'd in bauieo. Jlch., ii, 3. 

fGRIPER. A boat-man ? See Gripe. 

There be atoo certaine colliers that bring coles to 
London by water in barges, aud they oe called 
f/Hpers. Greene's Discovery of Coosnage, 1591. 

fGRIPPED. Grasped ; laid hold of. 

The one his ipjkt^tiBiS gripped fast. 
They feared for its skaith. Eobin Hood, i, 106. 

GRIPPLE, or GRIPLE. Avaricious, 
grasping ; from to gripe. 

He gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold which griple covetyze. 

Spens.F.Q.,l,iv,Sl. 
When griple patrons turn their sturdie Steele 
To wax, when they tiie golden flame do feele. 

Hall, Satires, v, 1. 
And so his grille avarice he serve, 
What recks tlus rank hind if his country starve f 

Drayt. Owl, vol iv, p. 1312. 
But the grippU wretch who will bestow nothing on 
liis poor brotlier tor God's sake, to evidently an 
infidel, having none at all, or very heathenish con- 
ceits ol Gud. Barrow, Sermon, Psalm cxii, 9. 



Mrs. Cooper, not nnderstanding this 
word, has joined it with the name of 
Edell, as if it made a compound 
name: 

For Orippel-Bdell to himself her kingdom sought to 
game. P. 158. 

So she prints it, instead of ** grippell 
Edell," as it stands in Warner's 
Albion, B. iv, ch. 20. I observe with 
regret, that this error is exactly 
copied (as well as some others) in 
Mr. Bliss's valuable edition of Wood's 
Athenae, with the additional fault of 
making it GrippU. Vol. i, col. 768. 

tif it be covetous, for gripple gaine 
To sell the heavens, the earth, yea God himselfe, 
To dispoflsesse kings from tlicir law full raigne, 
To cramme his coffers with unlawfull pelfe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
tThese gripple muck-rakers had as leeve part with 
their blond as their goods. Den^s Pathway, p. 91. 
fHe askt the price with greedy sense. 
She, grippU wench, said eighteen pence. 

Wit and DroUery, 1682, p. 243. 

GRIPLE, *., for gripe, or grasp. 

Ne ever /Lrtegall his^rtp«0 strong 
Por any thinge would slacke, but still upon him 
hong. Spens. P. Q., V, ii, 14. 

GRISPING appears to be put for the 
closing ; but I have not met with the 
word elsewhere. 

Rested upon the side of a silver streame, even almost 
in the grtsping of the evening. 

Ei^k. Engl., sign. C 1. 

GROOM-PORTER. " An officer of the 
royal household, whose business is to 
see the king's lodging furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing; as 
also to provide cards, dice, &c., and 
to decide disputes arising at cards, 
dice, bowling, &c." Chamb, Diet, 
Formerly he was allowed to keep an 
open gambling table at Christmas. 

He will will you 
By irresistible luck, within this fortnight 
Enough to buy a barony. Fhev will set him 
Upmost at the groomporter's all the Christmas, 
And for the whole year through, at every place 
Where there is play. B. Jons. Aleh^ iii, 4. 

D. Where ^d }rou that statute, sir? 
jyjm. Why be judged by the groom-porter. 
D. The groom-porter f 

JfAm, Av, madam, must not they judge of all 
The gamings of the court? 

Chapm. Bussy L^Amh., Anc. Dr., ill, p. 240. 

He is said to have succeeded to the 
office of the master of the revels, 
then disused. George I and II played 
hazard in public on certain days, 
attended by the groom-porter, 
ArchaoL, xviii, p. 3 1 7. 
This abuse was not removed till the 
reign of George III. It is mentioned, 
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as still existing, in one of lady Mary 
W. Montague*s Ecloeues : 

A.t the oroom-portn't batterM buUiet play. 

Thursday, Eel. 4 ; DodtUy's CoUecL, i, 107. 
t JTtr. But tti) there wanted fool and fortune lo*t ; 
he doe* not play at \\\f groom porters for it; nor do 
the drudgery of lonie worn out lady. 

Mrs. BfhH't I'oHHqer Brother, 1696. 
iTki*. You have no reason to rompiain ; h11 the young 
fellows tliat come out of France, pav tribute to yuu, 
IS certainly as to the groom-pi>rter ; 1 wonder Krep- 
well is never told of it. SedUy's Brllamira, ICh/- 

litem : 60 guineas to compound a judgment eonfcss'd 
at the groom-porten for a 100. 

The Beaus Cateehum, 1703. 

tGROOVING. 

Had a great pain in the head, and could take no rest, 
and wns taken in the manner of an ague with n pain 
in the head, and grooring in the back, first cold and 
then hot. Brian's Pisse-Prophet, 1656. p. 46. 

fGROSSE-HEADED. Thick-headed. 

Though thev were aftorwardes defaced, when the 
whole churcn was whtted at the instance of a certaiue 
grosse-headird church-warden, who had no more judge- 
ment in painting then u goose. 

Lomatius on Painting, 1598. 

tGROTESCO. A grotesque. 

Whoaskt the banes 'twixt these discolonr'd mates? 
A strange grotesco this, the Church and States. 

Cleateland's Poems, 1691. 

tGROVET. A little grove. 

Which was the pendant of a hill to life, with divers 
boscages and grotets upon the steepe or hanging 
grounds thereof. 
TheMtt*qne of the Inner Temple and Qrayrs Inne, 1612. 

GROUND. An old musical term for an 
air or musical subject, on which yaria- 
tions and divisions were to be made; 
the variations being called the de- 
scant. 

And that none in th' assembly there was found 
That would t' ambitious descant give a ground. 

Daniel, Cie. friars, vii, 64. 

So in Richard III : 

For on that ground I'll make a holy descant. iii, 7. 
O but tlic ground itself is naught, from whence 
Thou canst not relish out a good division. 

Lingua, 0. Pi., v, 119. 

See Descant. 

The GROUND. The pit at the theatres 
was formerly so called, because the 
spectators in that part actually stood 
on the ground, without benches, or 
other accommodations; and, as they 
stood below the level of the stage, 
Ben Jonson says of them. 

The ttnder-standing gentlemen of the ground here 
ask'd my judgment. Barth. Fair, Ind. 

In the Case is alter' d, and other places, 
he sneers at their ** grounded judg- 
ments, and grounded capacities." 
GROUNDLING, from the former. A 
spectator in that part of the theatre, 
whose places were also called ground- 
stands. 

t^csides, sir, all our galleries and ground-stands are 



furnished, and the gromndliius within the TSird grow 
infinitely unruly. Ladg Mneomgt act i, se. L 

In the same playacautioa is giyen to 
the manager of the stage, that 

The stage curtains be artificially drawn, and so eovert.'y 
ahroudra, that the squiut-eyed gnmmdUmg may dh*. 
peep in. /ifci 

Shakespeare, in the well-known direc- 
tions to the players, speaks of ranters, 
whose object was 

To split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most 
part are capable of nothing but inexpUcabJe dumb 
show and uoise. HaatL, iii, i. 

The price paid by these gentry for 
admission was then only a penny : 

Tut, give me the penny, give me the penny. 1 care 
not for the genUemen, I— let roe have a goodgrouMd. 

B. Jons. Case is eUier'd, i, 1. 

That is, as we should say, a good pit. 
But it is plain that the pit was not 
then the place of critics. 
Hanmer speaks of the fish called a 
groundling ; but the names have uo 
connection, except in being both de- 
rived from ground. 
fGROUNDLING. A small fish. 

Apuacobitis. a^vi| K«)0tr(t, Atheuaeo. Afishebrei»l- 
ing of nbuiidance of mine : a groundling. 

fGROUNDLY. Profoundly; thoroughly. 

After ye had read and groundeh/ pondered the coo- 
tentes of my letters than to you addressed, vour grace 
did summcwhat marvaile that 1 have fonnoe so goode 
faitlie in the tVeushe king. State Papers, i, 62. 

tGROUND-ROOM. A room on the 
ground, not fioored ? 

The innkeeper introduced him into a ground room, 
expressing a great deale of joy in so luckily meeting 
with his ud mend. 

Oreat Britons Honyeomhe, 1713, MS. 

fGROUNDSIli. The threshold. 

Tlie time the groundsils of great Troy were layd : 
Whs Laccdemoii built (by computation). 
In Athens Erichthouius king was nuMle, 
And Daoaus ruler ore the Argive nation. 

Heywood, Troia Britanica, 1609. 
Le sueil de rimis. The groundsell or foote poste of a 
doort; : the threshold. Nomendator. 

fGROUNDSWELIE. The old name of 
the plant groundsell. 

Take foure handfuls of groundswellie, and stampe it 
smul in a morter, and put thereto three spoonefuls of 
vinegar, and three spoonefuls of bay-siUt. grind them 
altogether. Pathway of Heailk, bl 1. 

fGROUT-HEAD. A thick-head, or 
dunce. 

For there you may see many a greedy grout-head. 
Without or wit, or sence, almost without-head. 
Held and esteem'd a man whose zeale is ferrcnL 

Tecy lot's Mortes, 16S0. 
Those foure D. signifie nothing else but that foure 
thousand times you are a grout-headed guli. 

The Passenger qfBenpenuto, 1813. 

GROWTNOL, quasi, growty noddle^ i. e., 
dunce. A word, I suspect, coined by 
Decker, who is hardly sound authority 
for the usage of a word, unless sup- 
ported by collateral examples. 
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The excellency whereof I know will be so great* that 
ffrowtnoU ana momes will in swarms fly buzzing 
about Uiee. GuFt Hornb. Pro(gm.t p. 88, repr. 

fGRUBBING-AXB. Apparently what 
we now call a pick. 

Iloue fouTchue. A delving toole with two teeth, 
wherewith the earth is opened in such places as the 
plough cannot peaiae : some call it hgruhbing axe. 

Nomenclator. 

GRUDGING, *., from to grudge^ in the 
obsolete sense of to feel compunction. 
See Todd, 4. Grudge, Thus certain 
feelings of hunger are called gradg^ 
inge of the stomacii ; and we find 
^^ grudging stomachs*' in 1 Hen. Yl, 
iv, 1. 

Thus it is used for a feeling, or incli- 
nation : 



It is my birth*day, 
"fee 
Of bounty, and I would not long lie fallow. 



And I'd do it betimes. I feel a 



jfruJffina 
ite lie failc 



B. Joiu. Staple of News, i, S. 
And yet I have a grudging to yoor grace stiU. 

B. /• Fl. Hmm. Lieut., r, 8. 



Or a symptom : 



Not much unhealthy ; 
le 



Only a little grudging of an ague 

Which caiiBot last. ^ B. and Fl. Loyal Subject, ii, 1. 

A prophetic intimation : 

Now hare I 
A kind oigrudmmg of a beating on rae, 
I fear my not fit. Honest Man*s Fortune, v, p. 465. 

fGRUM. Sour; surly. 

It pities me to th' heart to see 
That the great Jupiter should be 
So out of humour, and wogrum. 

Cotton's Works, 1734, p. 166. 

fGRUMEL-SEED, or GROMEL-SEED. 
Seed of Gromwell. 

The altars every where now smoUog be 
With beanstalks, saTine, laurel, rosemary, 
Their cakes of grummeil-w^t they did prefer, 
And pails of milk in sacrifice to lier. 
Then hymn of praise they all devoutly sung 
In those Palilla for increase ofvoung. 

Browne's Britannia^s Pastonds. 

GRUNTING CHEAT. In the beggars' 
cant language, a pig. 
1 have not thought it worth while, in 
general, to introduce the terms of this 
mock language, as they are never used 
without a glossary subjoined; and 
certainly they are little worthy of 
being recorded. 

GRUTCH, V. and s. Mr. Todd has pro- 
perly shown, against his venerable pre- 
decessor, that this is the more ancient 
and original form of the word which 
is now used, grudge. See his edition 
of Johnson. 

GUARDS. Trimmings, facings, or other 
ornaments applied upon a dress ; per- 
haps from the idea of their defending 



the substance of the doth in those 
parts. 

Nay mock not» mock not ; the body of your discourse 
is sometimes guarded with fragments; and the guards 
are but slightfy basted on neitlier. Muck Ado, iii, 4. 
Oh rhimea ue guards on wanton Cupid's hose. 

tote's L. Z., iv, 8. 

Not properly gold or silver lace, though 
sometimes so applied : 

The cloaks, doublets, sr.. were guarded with velvet 
guards, or else laced with costly lace. 

Stubb^s Anatomie of Abuses. 
And who reads Plutarehes evther historic or philoso- 
phic, shall find he trirameth both their garments with 
guardes of jMesie. Sir Pk. Sidney, Dif. of Poesie, 623. 
A plaine pair of cloth-breeches, without either welte 
or garde. Greene's Quip, /^., Hart. Misc., v, 896. 

GuardsRt&nd for ornaments in general, 
or by synecdoche, for dress, in the 
following passage : 

Oh 'tis the cunning livoy of heO, 

The damned'st body to invest and cover 

In princely guards. Meas. for Meas., iii, 1. 

Black guard had no relation to orna* 
ment, and will be found properly ex- 
plained in its place. 
The meaning of guard, in the follow- 
ing passage, has been doubted : 

Tstav but lor my auard;~-<ia to the field : 

I will the banner nom a trumpet take. 

And use it for my haste. Ren. V, iv, 8. 

Shakespeare doubtless had Holinshed 
in his eye, as he usually had in his 
Histories : 

The duke of Brabant, when his standard was not eomcL 
cansed a banner to be taken from a trumpet, and 
fastened upon a spear, the which he commanded to 
be borne before him instead of a standard. P. 664. 

The poet here attributes this action to 
the constable of France. The guard 
he waited for was probably his body- 
guard, among whom, as the standard- 
bearer would be most easily missed, 
he resolved to repair the loss, as he 
says. So Mr. Malone interprets it, 
and I think rightly, as it retains the 
usual military sense of guard. 
To GUARD. To ornament with guards 
or facings ; from the preceding. 

To be possess'd with double pomp. 
To guard a title that was rich before. JT. JoAx, iv, 8. 

Oive him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. Mer. of Fen., ii, 8. 
You are in good case since yon came to court, fool { 
whnt, guarded^ guarded I Yes, faith, even as footmen 
and bawds wear velvet, not for an ornament or honour, 
but for a badge of drudgery. 

Malcontent, 0. PL, iv, 86. 

The guarded robe is used by Massinger 
for the Laticlavian robe of the Roman 
senators : 

The most censorious of oar Boman gentry, 

Nay. of the guarded robe, the senators 

Esteem an easy purchase. Boman Actor, i, 1 . 

fGUARD FULLY. Cautioualy ; care- 
fuUy. 
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O thoa tliat all tliinn seett, 
Ikntoor of Cluiyia, whow fair hana doth gmuJ^uUy 

dispoM 
Celettial Cilia, goreraing in all power Tenedos. 

Ckafm. n., i, 441. 

fGUBBIN. A paring. 

The flih-monrat would quickly fl;oe to wrack, 
Thr lacke of this seed would be tBeir great lack, 
And being now rich, and in jrood reputation. 
They would have neither hall nor curpomtion. 
And all that they could buy, or sell, or barter. 
Would scarce be worth a gubbiH once a quarter. 

l^vhr'sWarteM, 1930. 

GUDGEON. A gudgeon being the bait 
for many of the larger fish> to swallow 
a gudgeon was sometimes ased for to 
be caught or deceived ; as. 

But in niv mind if you be a fish, you are either an 
eele, which as soone ns one hath holde on her taile, 
will slippc out of his linmir, or else a minnowe which 
will bee nibbling at t\vt\ bait, but never bitine; but 
what tish so ever you be, you have made both mee 
and Phiiautus to svalUrtr m ^udgetm. £upk., K S, b. 

The phrase was not uncommon. See 
other examples quoted by Todd. 
More commonly the allusion is rather 
made to the easiness with which the 
gudgeon itself is caught. Thus Shake- 
speare : 

But fish not with this melancholy bait 
lor this foul's gudgem^t tliis opinion. 

Ufr. of Ven., i, 8. 

GUE. A sharper, or low-lived person ; 
doubtless from the French gueux. 

Dilijcent search was made all tbereaboat. 
But my ingenious gue had got him out. 

Homst Ghost, p. 233. 

Said of a sharper who had taken a 
purse. Seemingly, in the following, 
used as a term of familiar endearment, 
as rogue often is : 

None else she would admit 
To hold her cliat, or in her coach to sit; 
I was her ingle, gue, her sparrow bill, 
And, in a word, uiy ladies what you will. 

Ibid., p. 189. 

Not having met with this word in any 
other writer, 1 am inclined to suspect 
that it may be an affectation of the 
author, who, it is now thought, is 
ascertained to have been Richard 
Brathwaite. 
fGUELPHS and GIBELLINES had 
become popular terms for things very 
hostile or contradictory to each other. 

Sir Merl. My honest country couz, when wilt thou 
understand the Guelpks and the GibeUns ; and learn to 
talk treason o' this side the law ? 

Mrs. Behn's Tounger Brother, 1696. 
Though indeede they rather resembling monsters of 
sundry kinds, their heads Guelfe, and their legs 
gibrU'me, and they never speake, oat their words be 
as baites upon hookes, or twigges limed. 

The Passenger of Benvenuto, 1612 

GUERDON, French. A reward; used 
by Milton, and still introduced occa- 
sionally in poetry. 



Death in guerdon of hor wronn. 
Gives her fame which never c&es. 

OnerdoH, O sweet guerdon ! better than remanexstifa ; 
eleven pence farthing better I Lome^s ^ ^ id, 1. 

Shakespeare, in this latter passage, 
and the scene in which it is introdaced, 
has dramatised a story then current, 
and told also by a contemporary 
writer, of a man who, when going to 
leave a friend's house, said to one of 
the servants, '* Holde thee, here is a 
remuneration for thy paynes; which 
the servant receiving, gave him utterly 
for it (besides his paynes) thankes, 
for it was but a three farthings peeee ; 
and I holde thaukes for the same a 
small price, howsoever the market 
goes.'* And of another, who said to 
the same servant, '* Hold thee, here is 
a guerdon for thy deserts : now the 
servant payde no deerer for tht guerdon 
than he did for the remuneration; 
though the guerdon was eleven pence 
farthing better^ for it was a shilling, 
and the other but a three farthinges." 
The above passage, from a pamphlet 
entitled, "A Health to the Gentle- 
manly Profession of Serving-men, or 
the Serving-man's Comfort," pr. 1598, 
was pointed out to Mr. Steevens by 
Dr. Farmer. See Malone's Suppl. to 
Shakesp., i, p. 110, and his edition, 
in the note on Love's L. L. It has 
been inquired, whether the poet copied 
from the pamphleteer, or he from the 
poet ? Possibly, neither was the case, 
but each writer made use of a story 
then fresh in circulation, and in some 
degree popular. 

He hearkned and did stay from further harmes. 
To gayne such goodly guerdon as she spake. 

Spens.F.Q..,l,JU,\l. 

Used also for retribution of evil : 

To beare such guerdon of their traiterons fact, 
As may be both due vengeance to themselves. 
And holaome terror to posteritie. 

Ferrex and Forres, O. PI, i, U3. 

To GUERDON. To recompense ; made 
from the substautive. 

My lord protector will, I doubt it not. 

See you well guerdoned for these good deserts. 

2 Hen. FI, i. 4. 
Speak on, I'll guerdon thee, whate'er it be. 

Spanish Tragedy, O. PL, iii, 131. 
Obtains from him who does high lieav'n command, 
In a short time, to guerdon all, a son. 

Faushoiufs Lusiad, iii, st. 26. 

In a bad sense also : 

And I am guerdoned at the lost with shame. 

S Ben. n, iii, 3. 
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tGUEST-CHAMBER. A chamber for 

visitors. 

Why, Rafe, sayd I, thoa knowest where she lyeth in 
the gu€»t chamber, aud what wilt thou give me if I 
tame thee in to her ? 

GreeiWs Newet both from Heaven and Hell, 1598. 

fGUESTIVE. Pertaining to a Rueat. 

For all sach gueite as there seek gueetive fare. 

Ckapmau't Odys., xvi. 

fGUEST-MEAL. A dinner party. 

Conrivium. avtLw6<nov, avvStiirvor, Lyain. Convive. 
A baiJwt : an eatinjc aud drinking together : a ahest 
meale. Nomenelater, UBo. 

fGUEST-ROOM. The same as guest- 
chamber. 

Bat this I say, there was but one^ii«#^-room«, 
Hangd with a pentice cloath spoke age enoagh. 

Hittorie ofJUino and Bellama, 1638, p. 181. 

GUIDON, s, A small flag, or standard ; 
attributed, in the following passage, 
to a troop oF archers; but properly 
of horse. 

. Tlie ffuidon, according to Markham, is inferior to the 
standard, being the first colour any commander or 
horse can let fly in the field. It was generally of 
damask, fringed, and usnally three feet in breadth 
near the staff, leaseniog by degrees towards the bottom, 
where it was by a slit divided into two peaks. It was 
oriKinally borne bv the dragoons, and mij$ht be charged 
with the armorial bearings of the owner. 

Groee's Milit. Jnliq., vol. ii, p. 258. 
Moretes,thoa this day shalt lead the norse. 
Take thou the comet ; Turnus, thou the archers. 
Be thine the guidon. 

Four Prentices ofL., 0. PI., vi, 639. 
The king of England's self, and his renowned son. 
Under his gnydon marcht, as private soldiers there. 

Drayt. Folyolb., xviii, p. 1007. 

Again : 

Leading six thousand horse, let his brave guydon fly. 

Ibid., p. 1010. 

It is originally a French term, and 
defined by Cotgrave, ''a standard, 
ensigne, or banner" — "also he that 
bears it." 

tAnd upon an edict or proclamation made, that the 
morning next following they should all meet in the 
open plaine field, the prince beeing come forth with 
greater port and pompe than usuiuly, mounted up to 
the tribuuall, environed about with ensignes, as well 
the maine eagle standards, as banners and guidons, 
as also guarded with whole squadrons of armed cohorts. 
Holland's Jmmianus MarceUinui, 1609. 
tThe residewe of the common people could neytiier 
see Perkyn nor yet the standards nor guydehomes of 
their capteynes. HaU, Henry Vll, fol. 47. 

GUIDRESSE. A female guide ; made, 
by analogy of derivation, as from 
guider. 

Fortune herselfe the guidresse of all worldly chances. 

Chahner^s Moriat £ncom., P 4. 

To GUIB, for to guide. 

Eight hundred horse, from Champain come, he guies. 

Fair/. Tasso, i, 49. 
And with this band late herds and flocks that gui% 
Now kings and realms he threaten'd and de^r'd. 

Ibid., 68. 
A writhen staff his steps unstable guies, 
'Which serv'd his feeble members to uphold. 

Ibid., z, 9. 

tGUILT-PLATS. PloU of gold. 



Up with the day, the sun thou welcomst then, 
Snortst in the guilt-plats of his beames. 

And all these merry dayes mak'st merry men, 
Thy selfe, and melancholy streames. 

Lovelace's Lueasta, 1649. 

GUINEA-HEN. A cant term for a 
prostitute. 

Ere I would say I would drown myself for the love of 
a guinea-ken, 1 would change my humanity with a 
baboon. Othelh, i, 8. 

lago applies this term to Desdemona, 
to make Roderigo think lightly of hia 
passion. 

Yonder's Uie cock o' the game 
About to tread yon guinea-ken, they're billing. 

Albertus fFallenstnn, 1640. 

GUINEVER, properly GBNEVRA. 
Queen to king Arthur. Of her gal- 
lantries the old ballads and metrical 
romances exhibit rather a scandalous 
chronicle. See Percy's Reliques, 
iii, 340. Hence her name was made 
proverbial among our old dramatists. 

So I may answer thee with one as old, that was a 
woman when queeu Guinever of Britain was a little 
wench. Love's L. L., iv, 1, 

Here's a Paris supports that Helen ; there's a lady 
Guinever bears up tnat sir Launcelot. 

Malcontent, 0. PI., iv, SO. 

See also 0. PI., ix, 87. 
Her declared lover was sir Launcelot 
of the Lake, of whose amours with 
her, the following account is borrowed 
from Mr. Dunlop's History of Fiction, 
where it is drawn, rather more at 
large, from the romance of Lancelot 
da Lac : 

The history of Arthur receives a singular colouring 
from the amours of his queen with Lancelot. On his 
first appearance, he makes a strong impression on 
the heart of Genevra. It is for her sake that the 
young knight lays whole cargoes of tributary crowns 
at the feet of her husband. — In compliment to 
Genevra he attacks and defeats king Galfehaut, who 
becomes his chief confidant, and brings about the 
first stolen interview between his friend and Genevra. 
When Arthur, deceived by the artifices of a woman, 
who insisted that she was the real Genevra, repu- 
diates his queen, leaving her at liberty to indiuse 
without restraint her passion for Lancelot, the knignt 
is not satisfied ; he deems it necessary for the dignity 
of his mistress, that she should be restored to the 
throne of Britain ; and that, protected in her reputa- 
tion by the sword of her lover, she should pass her life 
in reputable adultery. Hence a great number of his 
exploits are single combats, undertaken in defence of 
the innocence of his mistress, in which his success is 
usually greater than he deserved bom the justice of his 
cause. Vol. i, p. 887. 

At length the intrigue is discovered 
by the fairy Morgain (or Morgana), 
the sister of Arthur ; but, after the 
death of the king, ** Genevra, as if 
she thought pleasure only gratifying 
while criminal, withdraws to a con- 
vent." 
GUINQUENNIUM, properly qainquen- 
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Dium. The space of five yean. 
Whether the gipsj was intended to 
corrupt this Latin word, or the 
printers played the gipsy, is uncer- 
tain ; the meaning is clear, and Mr. 
Gifford has printed it quittquennium : 
but Whalley hesitated. 

Tliough for seven yenrt together he « as verj carefony 
carried at his mother's back— yet looks he as if he 
never saw hisyNtKAMmatfiM. 

B. J<nu. Gipsies Metamorpk., 1st Part 

GULCH, a. A glutton ; and, to Gulch, 
9., to swallow greedily ; words made 
from each other, but in what order is 
not so clear. See Todd, who quotes 
the verb from Turberyile. Skinner 
has gulchin, which he considers as 
ffuUkin, parvus gulo. But the word 
seems rather intensive than diminu- 
tive, and is applied to very fat per- 
sons. The coarseness of the sound 
was, I fancy, intended to mark the 
coarseness of the person so desig- 
nated. Coles Latinizes it by ventri- 
C09U9, Sherwood renders it in French 
by galafrCy glutton, and similar 
words ; among others, by ventre h la 
poulaine, which Cotgrave explains by 
" a gulchinff, or huge bellie ; a bellie 
as big as a tunne.*' 

Come, a-e muat have you turn (Idler again, slave; get 
a hase violin at your back, and marcli in a tawney 
coat, with one sleeve, to goose fair; then you'll know 
us, you'll see us then, you will, guleh, you will. 

B. Jons. Foetaster,m, 4. 

Mr. Gifford prints it "base viol,'* 
which is probably right, but is not in 
the old copies. 

Yon muidyffulekt dar*st look me in the face. 
While mine eyes sparkle with revengeful fire ? 

Liftffua, 0. PI., V, 282. 

Said to Crapula, who is just after 
called, " fat bawson." The passage 
is there erroneously printed as prose. 
GULES. The heraldic term for the 
colour red ; from the French gueules, 
which word is itself derived from the 
barbarous Latin, gults, signifying furs 
dyed red, and worn as ornaments of 
dress. "Horreant et murium rubri- 
catas pelliculas, quas gulaa vocant, 
nianibus circumdare sacratis.*' S, 
Bern. EpisL, 42, c. 2. So also the 
Annal. Benedict., p. 460: '*Delica- 
tioris etiam vestitiis nulla canonicis 
cura, ita ut gulaa, quibua nunc ardet 



elerua, penitus nescireiit.'* See Da 
Cange, Gloss., in Gula. 
Shakespeare has once used it for red, 
as if a common term : 

Follow thy dram, 
Wiih man's hlood paiut the ground iPf^i fmleM. 

f\wum of A., ir, S. 

So also Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Let's march to rest, and set in gid«$, like sons. 

Bomdmea., ui. S. 

In another passage, however, Shake- 
speare marks its relation to heraldry : 

Hath now this dread and black oompleziaB ameu^d 

With heraldry more dismal; head to foot 

Mow he is total ffuUs. BmmL, ii. S. 

To GULE. An awkward verb, made 
from the above. 

Old Hecuba's reverend locks 
Be (fuPd in slaughter. Hsffw, Irtm Jft, Part 3. 

GULF, for the stomach or paunch. In 
this sense, possibly formed from gulp. 

Witches' mummy ; maw and ffutf 

Of the raviu'd salt sea shark. Mtteh.^ ir, 1. 

In the following it clearly means in- 
side or belly : 

I'de have some round preferment, corpulent dignity. 
That bears some breadth and ooropaaae iu the guffs 
on't. Middl. Gttms at CJusst, act iii, sign. £ 3, b. 

A GULL. A dupe, or fool ; from to 
gull, which is thought to be derived 
from guiller, old French. To gull is 
not so much disused as the sub- 
stantive ; and even that can hardly be 
termed obsolete. 

When sharpers were considered as 
bird-catchers, a gull was their proper 
prey. See D'Israeli's Curios, of 
Lit., vol. iii, p. 84. 

Yon ffuU MalvoUo is turned heathen, a veiT renegada 

TksI. Nigkt,m,i. 
What would you do, you peremptory ynU ^ 

S. Jons, stery Man in his J7., i, 3. 

A double allusion is introduced in the 
next passage to the bird called Rgull, 
and to the sense here given : 

For Ido fear. 
When every feather sticks in his own wing. 
Lord Timon will be left a naked y«i2, 
Which flashes now a phoenix. Timon <ifJ., ii, 1. 

In the dramatis personee to the play 

of Every Man in his Humour, master 

Stephen is styled a country gull, and 

master Matthew the town gull, which 

is equivalent to the dupe of each 

place. 

Also for a cheat or imposition : 

I should think this a guU^ but that the wUte-bearded 
fellow speaks it. Much Ado, ii, 8. 

But a gull is most completely defined 
by J. D. (supposed to be Sir John 
Davies), in an epigram on the sub- 
ject, about 1 598 ; 
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Of a Gull. 

Oft in my laughing rimes I name a ffttlly 

Uui itiis new ternie will many questions breede ; 
Therefore at first 1 wiil expresse at fulL 

Who is a true and perfect aull indeed. 
A ffull is he, w ho fcares a velvet Kowue, 

And when a wench is brave, dares not speake to 
her J 
A.ffuU is lie which traverseth the towne. 

And is for marrii^e knowne a common wooer. 
A ffult is he, who while he proudly weares 

A silver-hilted rapier by nis side, 
Indures the lyes and knockes about the eares, 

Willie in his sheath his sleeping sword doih bide. 
Aguil is he which weares good hansome cloathes, 

And stands in presence stroaking up his hayre ; 
And hlles up his unperfect speech with oathcs, 

But speakes not one wise word throughout the 
yeare. 
But to define a gull in termet precise, 
A gull is he which seenies and is not wise. 

Ov'uPg Bl. by C. M. and Epig. by /. /)., also 
Centura Liter., viii, 1S3. 

Thift is exactly what the Freuch term 
un fat; a fellow assuming to be 
something, without sense to support 
him. 
'^To GULL. Explained as formed from 
. Lat. gula, and meaning to swallow. 

This brave flood, that strengthens and adorns 
Your city with his silver gulfs, to wiiom so many bulls 
Your teal hath offer'd, which blind seal his sacred 

current gulUj 
With casting chariots and horse quick to his pray'd- 
for aid, 
- ShaU nothing profit. CA^tpm. // , xxi, 130. 

Perhaps in the following passage it 
means to give the colour of gules to. 

Achilles dnrsi not looke on Hector when 
Ue guld his silver armes in Greekish bloud ; 
Uuiuer that lov'd him more then other men. 
Gave him such hart, that he gainst Hector stood. 

Ueyvooif* Troia Brilauica, 1609. 

fGULLERY. Cheating; swindling. 

Neverthelesse, whosoever will but looke into the 
lyinjE legend of golden gulUrjf, there they shall finde 
tiiat Uic poore seduced ignorant Romanists doe imitate 
all the idolatrous fornication of tlie heathen pagans 
and infidels. Taylor'* Workes, 16^0. 

Jam. Upon you both, so. so, so, how greedily their 
iuventions like bugles fellow the sent of their owne 
guUery, yet these aie no fooies, God forbid, not they. 

lU of QuU$,\^^. 
Lit. What more gulleriu yet ? they have oosend nice 
or ray daughters, I hope they will cheate me of my 
wife too : have you any more of these tricks to shew, 
ha? Marmyott's Fine Compaiiioa, 1038. 

fGULLET. A gutter ; a sink. 

As for example, in old time at the streits or ^m^/ 
Caudiuffi, when the B«man legions were in Samnium 
put to the yoke. 

HoUand't Jmrniafuu Mareellimu, 1609. 

tGULL-FINCH. A person easily de- 
ceived. 

- f ooles past and present and to oome, they say, 
To thee in generall must all give way j 
Apuleiiu esse, nor Mida's loiniig eares, 
Mo fellowship with thee (biave Coriat) beares. 
For 'tis concluded 'mongst the wizards ail. 
To make thee master of GuUfinckes hall. 

Taylor'M Worke»,\eSO. 

fGULL-GROPER. A person, gene- 
rally an old usurer, who lent money 
to a gallant at an ordinary who had 



been unfortunate in play. Dekker 
devotes a chapter to this character in 
his Lanthorne and Candle-light, 1620. 
According to him, " the gul-^roper is 
commonly an old mony-monger, who 
having travaild through all the follyes 
of the world in his youth, knowes 
them well, and shunnes them in his 
age, his whole felicitie being to fill his 
bags witbgolde and silver." 
GULLIGUT, a burlesque word. A 
devourer, one of capacious paunch. 
More serious derivations have been 
given ; but is it not, probably, from 
gully : to mark a person whose maw 
was like a sink, or gullyt into which 
all sorts of things went down ? Coles 
evidently thought so, for he writes it, 
*' gullygut ;** and Burton says much 
to this purpose, "An insatiable paunch 
is a pernicious sink,** Anat, Mel., 
p. 72. 

Nothing behinde in number with the invincible 
Spanish armuda, though they were not such Gar- 
gantuan hoysitTouBgulliguts as they. 

Nask't Lenlen St., Uarl. i£uc., vi, 149. 

tGULLOWING. Greedy, 

thou devouring and gullowing paunch of a glutton. 

Terence, MS. trans., 1619. 

GUM-GOLS. A compound of gum and 
golls. I suppose clammy hands. 

Do the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss the gum-goU, and cry, We are your servants? 

B. 4- Fl. Philaster, v, 4. 

GUMMED VELVET. Velvet and taffeta 
were sometimes stiffened with gum, 
to make them sit better ; but the con- 
sequence was, that the stuff, being 
thus hardened, quickly rubbed and 
fretted itself out. 

1 have remov'd Falstaff*8 horse, and he frets like a 

fumn'd velvet. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 2. 

'11 come among you. ye goatish blooded toderers, as 
gum into taffeta, to fret, to fret. 

Malcontent, 0. Fl., iv. 17. 

So of a young woman it is said. 

She's a dainty piece of stuff— smooth and soft as new 
■atin ; she was never gummed yet, boy, nor fretted. 

B. Jf- Fl. Woman Hat., iv, 3. 

fGUNDALOES. Gondolas. Pepys, in 
his Diary, 1661, mentions seeing two 
gundaloea on the Thames. 

GUNSTONES. Balls of stone used in 
heavy artillery before the introduc- 
tion of iron shot. 



balls loaunstonts; and his soul 



And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'dhis balls toyi 

Sball stand sore cbargecTfor the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them. Hen. V, i, 8. 

That I coula shoot mine eyes at him Xikt aunstones ! 

B. Jont. Volfone, v, 8. 
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About leaveii of the docke marched forward the Hght 
peecea of ordnance, with tiotu and powder. 

Holintk., p. 947. 

GURMOND. A glutton; from the 
French, gourmand. 

And aurciv, let Seneca aay what hee pleaae, it might 
▼ery well 'be that hit famona gurmond [Apiciui] 
turned hia courac nnto thia coontrr. 

Healde** Diw. of New. W., B. i, ch. 6. 

The word occurs often afterwards. 
GURNET, or GURNARD. A fish of 
the piper kind, of which there are 
several species ; the gray, the red, the 
streaked, &c. ; all, as well as the piper 
itself, comprised under the genus 
trigla of Linnaeus. It was prohablv 
thought a very bad and vulgar dish 
when eouaedy or pickled ; hence, 
eoued gurnet was a common term of 
reproach. 

If I be not aaham'd of my aoldiera, I am a toua^d 
gurnet. 1 Sen. IV, ir, 1. 

Thou ahalt ait at the npper end, punki— pnnk 1 you 
eous'd gumet! Honest Wk., 0. PL, iU, 290. 

Out, you toue'd gumett you wool-fiat I be^ne, I aay, 
and bid the playera dispatch, and come quickly. 

Wily Brguiled, PruL, Origia of Dr., iii. 294. 

To GUST. To taste; seldom used; 
from gust, subst. 

SiriliH is n— so-rorth. Tia far gone 

When 1 shall gnet it last. Wintef** T.X 2- 

fGUSTFULL. Tasteful; pleasant. 

We find that a stumble makes one take firmer footing, 
and the bascauils which vice useth to leave behind it 
makes vertuc afterward far mort gustfuU; no know- 
ledg ia hke that of coiitrariea. 

UowdVe Familiar Letten, 1660. 

tGUTLING. " Gw^^/m^«, bellie gods, 
gulones." WithaU Dictionarie, ed. 
1608, p. 291. 

•fOUT-PUDDING. A sausage. 

Farriraen, Varro. Intestinum cofidsa minntim came 
eimilive fnrtura oppletum. aX\cLc. Boudin, saucisse, 
ou nndouiUe. A gut pudding. Nomenclator. 

tGUT-VEXER. A fiddler. 

Peace, varlets, scoundrels ! Get out of my sight, you 
unlucky gul-vexert. The Wizard, a Play, IWO, MS. 

To GYBE, for to GIBE, q. v. ; so also 
the Bubstantive. Both are errone- 
ously so spelt sometimes, in the 
modern editions of Shakespeare; 
hence, in Fluellin's Welch pronun- 
ciation, gypes. 

He was full of jeata, and gypes, and knaveries, and 
niocka. Hen. V, iv, ". 

GYMMAL. See Gimmal. 

GYRE. A circle; from gyrue, Latm. 
A word at present very little, if at all, 
in use; formerly very common. It 
is found in the writings of Dry den. 

Tn enmbols and lascivious oyree 
Their time thay still bestow. 

Ihayt. Muses* Elys., p. 1U7. 



And then down stooping with an hundred ^irei, 
Hia feet he fixed on mount Cephahm. 

When there might he giv'n 
All earth to matter, with the gyre ot hear'n. 

Brvmu^s BriL PatL, ii, 4, p^ 1 37. 

To GYRE. To turn round; from the 
substantive. 

Which from their propo- orba not go. 
Whether they gyre swift or slow. 

Dra9t.Bel.,ft,y.lZ9i. 

GYVES, or GIVES. Fetters. A word 
little used, but hardly obsolete, at 
least in poetry. 

If yon will take upon yon to aaatst him, it shall 
redeem you from your gyves. Meas. far Meea., ir, 3. 
Lay cham'd in gtves, faat fetter'd in bla bolta. 

Tancred and Gismnnda, O. PI., ii, S13. 

It occurs very often in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen, and is there always gives. 
To GYVE. To fetter; from the noun. 

1 will gyve thee in thine own ooortahip. 

OthtOo^ u, 1. 



H. 



fHA. Often used as an abbreviation of 
have, and sometimes printed ha\ 

And I may have my will, ile neither ha poore achoUcr 
nor souldier about the court Day's He of GuUs, 1€SS. 
Wid. For roe, sister 1 ha* you found out a wife for 
me? Aa' you? pray speak, Aa' you? 

Bnm/fs Northern lass. 

HABBE OR NABBE. Have or have 
not, hit or miss, at a venture ; quasi, 
have or n'ave, i. e., have not; as niU 
for will not. 

The citizens in their rage imagining that erery post 
in the churche had bin one of their souldyers, shot 
heAbe or uabbe, at random. 

Holinshed, Hist, of Ireland, F 8, eol. 2. 

Hab-nab is the same, which Blount 
and Skinner derive rightly from the 
Saxon habban to have, and nabban, 
not to have ; as, 'Tis hab-nab whether 
he will gain his point or not. Gloaaogr. 

With that he drclea drawa and aquarea, 
With cyphers, astral cliaracters, 
llien looks 'em o'er to understand 'em. 
Although set down kah-nab, at random. 

ir««*r.,U,ui.987. 
I put it 
£v'n to your worship's bitterment, hah nah ; 
I shall liAve a chance o' the dice for't I hope, 
Let iliem e'en run. B. Jons. Tale of a Tab, iv, 1. 
As they came in by hab, nab, so will I bring them in 
a reckoniug at six and at sevens. 

Hey wood, cited by Todd. 

Hob or nob, now only used convivially 
to ask a person whether he will have 
a glass of wine or not, is most evi- 
dently a corruption of this ; in proof 
of which Shakespeare has used it to 
mark an alternative of another kind : 

And his incensement at this muneot ia ao impbcable, 
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that satisfaction can be none, but by panjts of death 
Hiul sepulcher; hob, nob is his word ; give't or take't. 

Twdf. N., iu, 4. 

The derivation which Dr. Johnson has 
adopted, of hap ne hap, is mentioned 
by Skinner, but is inferior to the 
other. But nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the derivation which 
Grose offered, and another author 
adopted, from the hob of the chimney, 
&c. Mr. Todd has given these ex- 
planations under Hab-nab, and Hob- 
nob ; but there is no doubt that origi- 
nally they were distinct words, with 
or between them. Ray has erro- 
neously mentioned hab-nab among 
arbitrary or rhyming reduplications. 
Prov., p. 272, 3d ed. 
tHABERDASH. Pedlar's merchandise. 

They tome out ther trashe. 
And shew ther Kaherdaske, 
Ther pylde pedlarye 
And scalde scnllerye. 

Papjfstieall Szhortation, n. d. 

Used also as a verb, to deal or traffic. 

What mean dull sonls, in this high measure 

To hahwdath 
In earth's base wares, whose neatest treasure 

Is dross and trash. 

QuarUs's Emilenu. 

HABERDINE. That kind of cod which 
is usually salted. Habordian, French. 

And warn him not to cast bis wanton eyne 
On grosser bacon, and salt haberditu. 

Ball's Satires, IV, iv, p. 68. 
fHis dayntie fare is turned to a hungry feast of^dogs 
and cats, or haberdiHe and poore John, at the most. 

Nash, Pierce PeniUsse, 1593. 

HABERGEON, or HAUBERGON. A 
breast-plate of mail, or of close steel. 
Haubergeon, French, from the Ger- 
man, hah, the neck, and bergen, to 
cover; whence the low Latin hah' 
berga, &c. See Du Cange. 

She also dofte her heav7 haberjeon, 

Which the iair feature of her hmbs did hyde. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, ix, 21. 
An hawberk some, and some a haubergeon ; 
So eF*ry one in arms was quickly dixht. 

Fairfax, Tasso, i, 72. 

Soitstandsinthefourth edition (1749), 
and probably in the first. The second 
(1624) has it, ''And halbert some," 
as quoted by Johnson, which spoils 
the sense, for And is not wanted ; and 
certainly the men could not donn, or 
put on halberta, for defensive armour, 
which was the matter in question. 
Beckwith, in his edition of BIount*s 
Tenures, seems to confound this with 
the hacqueton. See p. 92. 
fHABILIMENTED. Dressed. 



I there a chimney-sweepen wife hare scene, 
HabiUfMnted like the diamond quecne. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tHABITUAL. Usual. 

Cat6. Nay by this hand, 'tis given out, that you are 
great schollers, and are skild in all the habituall Hits, 
and know their coherences, and thut you are a kind 
of astrologers, observers of times and seasons, and for 
making of matches, beyond all tlie gallants iu the 
kingdome. Marmyon, F^ne Companion, 1633. 

HABLE, and HABILITY. So Spenser 
writes able And ability; as from Aa6i7tf, 
French. See F. Q., I,xi, 19, and VI, 
111, 7. 

To HACK. To cut or chop. The ap- 
propriate term for chopping off the 
spurs of a knight, when he was to be 
degraded. Nothing else can be made 
of it in the following puzzling speech : 

What— sir Alice Fordl these knights will hack, and 
so thou ^houidst not alter the article ot thy gentility. 

Merr. r. W., i, 3. 

One lady had said she might be 
knighted, alluding to her offered con- 
nection with Falstaff; the other, not 
yet knowing her meaning, says, "What, 
a female knight ! — ^These knights will 
degrade such unqualified pretenders." 
This was the sense put to it by Capell 
and Johnson. The other conjectures, 
though from great men too, seem very 
forced and improbable. 
HAC KIN. A large sort of sausage, being 
a part of the cheer provided for Christ- 
mas festivities ; from to hack, or chop ; 
hackatockheing still a chopping block, 
in the Scottish dialect. See Jamieson. 

The haekin must be boiled by day break, or else two 
young men must take the maiden by the arms, and 
run her round the market place. Aubrey MSS, 

tHACKNEY-COACHES, are said to 
have first come into use at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I. 

Our nistorio^aphers of the city of London relate, 
that it was in this same year 1635 that any hackney 
coaches first began to ply m London streets (or rattier 
at first stood ready at the inns, to be called for as they 
w^ere wanted) ; and they were at this time only twenty 
in number. They in ten years time were incre«X8ed 
so much in number that king Charles (anno 1635) 
thought it worth his while to issae an order of council 
for restraining the said increase. 

Anderson's Oripin of Commerce, ii, 20. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S WAND. Probably 
a rider's switch. A hackney-man is 
explained by Minshew, ''one who 
letteth horses to hire." 

First, to spread your circle upon the ground, with 
Utile conjuring ceremony (as PU have an hackney^ 
man's wand silver'd o'er o' purpose for you). 

Puritan, lii, 6, SuppL to Sh., ii, 694. 
tTo the noble company of cordwainers, the worsliipfnll 
company of sadlers and woodmonsers; to the worthy, 
honest and laudable company of wa^rmen ; and to 
the sacred focietie of htuiney-nun; and finally, to as 
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mny u ure pieved ftnd nignttly Imporerisbed, and 
molested with the woridi ninDinir'ou wltrrlrs. 

Taylor's Workr*. 
tThe world nma on whrdet . Tlie haekney-men, vho 
were wont to have famished tniTcUers in ail placet, 
with flttin; and lerviceable hones for any journey, 
(by the multitude of coarhes) are undone by the 
doiens, and the whole common-wraith most aboinina- 
blT jaded, that in many places a man had as good to 
ride upon a voodden post, as to poast it upon one of 
those honser-starv'd nireiinn; which enormity can 
beimputea to nothing, but the coaches intrusion, is 
the hicknqfwuau oounasion. Ibid. 

HACKSTER. See Haxteb. 
tHACKSTER. Asvageerer; a riiffinn. 

JUnUf the name of a terrible grant in the old n>- 
Bunts; whence, C* firr Jbhrms ; this kill-cow, skar- 
CTOV, bugbeare, swashbuckler, horrible kaekstrr. 

Cotomt. 

HACQUETON. A stuffed jacket wiih- 
out sleeyes, made of cloth or leather, 
and worn between the shirt and the 
armour. See Church's note on the 
foUowine passage of Spenser; in 
which, however, it seems to mean 
armour, or some part of it. 

Which hewing quite asunder, further way 
If made, and on his kacqMet<m did light. 
The which dividing with importune sway 
It seia'd in his right side, and there the dint did stay. 

F. €•, 11, viii, S8. 

Chaucer describes these things exactly 
in their order. The knight puts on 
first a shirt ; 

And next his shirt an haletWt 
And o\ir than an habergeon. 

For percing of his hcrte. 
And ovir that a fine haubcrke. 
Was all iwrou^ht of Jewes werke. 

Full strong it was of plate. 
And ovir that his cote armoure. 

Riwu ^Sir Thopss, ▼. 137«0, ed. Tyrwh. 

If the hauberk had not been of strong 
plate, it could not have supported the 
"Jewes werke" wrought in it. I 
suspect Jewes toerke to mean jewellery, 
as the Jews were dealers in all rich 
things. Mr. Tyrwhitt has a different 
conjecture. See his note. 
HAD-I-WIST, that is. Had I known, A 
common exclamation of those who 
repented of anything unadvisedly un- 
dertaken. ^* Had'l'Wiat it would 
have turned out so !*' 

And cause him, when he hnd his purpose mist* 
To crie with late repentance. Uad-I-tciMt. 

Harr. Jriasto, ix, 85. 
Most miserable man I whom wicked fate 
Hath brought to court, to sue for had-y-vist. 

Sptna Motk. Hub. Tale, ▼. 893. 

But, out alas, T wretch too late did sorrowc my amys. 

Unless lord Promos gmunt me grace, in vayne is 

kad-y-viit. Promos 4' Cassandra, act ii, sc. 2. 

Sometimes used much like a substan- 
tive, in the sense of repentance : 

His pallid fearcs, his sorrows. Ins affriphtings. 
His latc-wisht A^-/-ic»>/."'.remorrt lull ijitings. 

Br<nrne,Brit. P(t*t.. 1, ii p, 57. 



For when they shift to sit in hantie thnme, 
With hope to rule the sceptre as tt>ry list, 
Ther's no regard nor feare of had-I-wisi. 

Mirr'for Magitt., ri/r//i«i, p. I^ 

In the Paradise of Davntie Devises, ts 
a poem, entitled, "fieware of Aa</-/- 
icy»/." It begins. 

Beware of kad-I-vyst, whose fine bringee cmrr and 
smart Si|ni- A 1 

iKnowU-d^ prcventeth a miscliiefe before it oorar, 
when kad'i-irist sees it not, till it is pnst and p«*. 
puts on the helmet after thr head is broken, and sLu's 
the stable doore when the steed is stolne. 

Biek Cnhitut fnntisked vith FarirtU if 
ErceUeHt Di»eriptiomt, 1616. 
tList lordings, list > if yon hare lust to list), 
1 write not here a tale* of kad-I-wi*t ; 
But you shall hrare of travels, and relations. 
Descriptions of strange (yet Fnglish) fashions. 

Taylor** Wbrktf, IfSf^. 
*0m Walter Moon. 
Here lyes Wnt Moon, that great toHacroniat, 
Who dy'd too soon for lack of kad-I-vut. 

WitU ReereaiUms, 1^54. 

HADE. Apparently a high pasture. 
I see no probable origin for it but the 
Saxon had, or head. 

And on the lower leas, as on the higher k^des. 
The dainty clover grows, of grnss tiie oul? silk. 

Drnyi. P<»<.,*xiii, p. 92L 

fTo HAFT. To put off. 

With these pernitious words iterat^^ continnallv unto 
Uni. he grew enkindled, and without any Itnher 
kafting or holding oflf. delivered up all that was 
demauhded. UoUand'M Jmmianut Marcellinms, 1609. 

HAGGARD. A hawk not manned, or 
trained to obedience; a wild hawk. 
Hagard^ French. 

If I do prove her kaggard, — 
— I*d whistle her off. OihOlo, iii, S. 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As kaggards of the rock. Muck Ado, iii, 1. 

Much of the knowledge of falconry is 
comprised in the following allegory : 

My faulcon now is sharp, and passing empty. 
And 'till she stoop she must not b« fuil-goi^d. 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I hare to man my kaagard. 
To make her come, and know ner Keeper's call; 
Tliat is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 
She eat no meat to-day, nor more shall eat; 
Last night she slept not, and to-night she shall not. 

Tarn. Skr., iv, 1. 
Wliat. have you not brought this young wild kaofferd 
to the lure yet P City Nigkt-cap, O. PL, n, 3£7. 

HAGS. Haws or brambles. 

This said, he led me over holts and kags. 
Through thori.s and bushes scant my len I drew. 

Fairf. Tasso, viii, 41. 

fllAIGHT. The exclamation used to 
urge an animal forward. 

A sillie frier came to a doctor of Toledo, and told liim 
that liee lbous;ht he had incur'd irregubiritie for mvhict 
to his asse by the way as he arcompaned crtame 
privoners to execution :' Halgkt, beast, and on a God's 
name ; supposing that by reason thereof he h)id so 
much the sooner hroufrht the poore prisoners to thpir 
ends. To whnnie the doctor answered : In repurtiion 
of that irretnilaritie, you must seeke out the said a<^«e 
againe, and ss often as you saide then unto him kaigkt 
beast, or on a God's name, so often say unto him now, 
Hoe, beast, faire and soflW, a God's us me. 

Qtplfy's WIU, Fits, amd fkjteia, 1614 
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HAIL-FELLOW. An expression of in- 
timacy. To be hail-fellow with any 
one, to be on such a footing as to 
greet him with hail-fellow at meeting. 
Still used occasionally, though not in 
serious writing. 

Now man, tliat erst kaiU-Mlow wu with beast, 
Woxe on to weene hiuitelfe a god at least. 

HaU's Satires, III, i, p. 40. 

[In the following passage, hail ap- 
pears corrupted into hay,] 

-fPutting't oil's trencher, to't doth fall, 
Say'ng : now I hope I've pleas'd yon aJL 
The cookes too, having done, were set 
At table kay fellow well met ; 
The meanest scullion had like cheere 
With the sufficieni'st man sate there. 

Homer a la Mode, 1666. 

fTo HAILSE. To greet, to embrace. 

And thrrewyth I turned roe to BMphaell, and when 
we hadde kttgUede thone thother and hadde spoken 
thiea comen wordea, that he customably spoken. 

Mote's Utopia, 1561. 

fHAIL-SHOT, What we now call 
Knipe-shot. 

when showring kails-shot from the storming hcav'n, 
Nor blustering gusts bv Moln belching driven, 
Ck>uld hold me backe, then oft I searcht and sought. 
And found, and unto yon the purchnse broneht. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

HAIR. The grain, texture, or quality 
of anything. A metaphorical ex- 
pression, derived, as it seems, from 
the qualities of furs. 

Tlie quality and hair of our attempt 

Brooks no division. 1 Hen. IV, iv, 1. 

A lady of my Aair cannot want pityiuv. 

B. j- Fl. Nice Valour, act i, p. 811. 
tA fellow of your hairs is very fltt 
To be a secretaries follower. 

Flap of Sir Thomas More. 

Hence, against the hair, in against 
the grain, or contrary to the nature 
of anything. See Ray's Proverbs, 
p. 194. 

If you should fight, you go against the hair of your 
professions. Mer. W. W., li, 3. 

He is melancholy without cause, and merry against 
the hair. Tro. and dress., i, S. 

Books in women's hands are as much against 
The hair, methinks, as to see men wear stomachers, 
Or iii^hl-railes. Mayor of Quinb., 0. PI., xi, 132. 

Notwithstanding, I will go against the hairs in all 
things, so I may please thee in anie thing. 

Buph. /- Am £ngl., A a 1. 

From some vague notion, tliat abun- 
dance of bair denoted a lack of 
brains, arose an odd proverb, noticed 
by Ray, p. 180 ; thus, *• Bush natural, 
more hair than wit.** Shakespeare 
has an allusion to it : 

Item, slie hath more hair than wit. Tv^o Oent., Hi, 1. 

"So*- is the old proverb really pi-rfornu'd, 

More hair than wit. Rhvdou ^ Iris, 1631. 

See also Decker's Satiromastix, quoted 
by Steevens. 
HAIR, DYED. It was customary, in 



the time of Shakespeare, &c., to dye 
the hair, in order to improve its 
colour. 

If any have hairs of her owne natural growing, which 
is not faire ynough, then they will ate it in divers 
oollours. Stubbs's Jnatomie of Abuses, 

Benedict therefore requires, as one of 
the perfections of his imaginary wife, 
that '* her hair shall be of what colour 
it please God," Much Ado, ii, 3. 
HAIR, FALSE. Much worn by ladies 
at the same period. 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 

Which make such wautoii gambols with the wind. 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head. 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Mer. of Vsn., iii, 3. 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

llie right of sepulchres^ were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head, 

Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay. 

Shaiesp., Sonnet 68. 
Nay more than this, they'U any thing endure. 
And with large sums they stick not to procure 
Hair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean; 
To help their pride they nothing will disdain. 

Drayt. Moonc., vol. ii, p. 489. 

There have seldom, I fancy, been 
times when this was not done, in 
cases of necessity ; but, by the above 
and similar passages, it seems to have 
been at that time cousidered as a new 
practice. 
HAIR OF A HORSE. It was a cur- 
rent notion formerly, that a horse- 
hair dropped into corrupted water 
would soon become an animal. 

A horsS'haire bid in a pule full of the like water, will 
in a short time stirre, and become a living creature. 

Holinsh. Deser. of Engl., p. 224. 
Much is breeding, 
Wliich, like the courser's A^ir, hath yet but life. 
And not a serpent's poison. Aut. ir CL, i, 9. 

fHAIR-LACE. A band for the hair, 

A haire-laee, fascia crinalis vel texta. 

jnthaW Dictionarie, ed. 1006, p. 217. 

HAIRY CHILD. A female child was 
shown as a sight, about the beginning 
or middle of the seventeenth century, 
whose body was almost entirely co- 
vered with hair, which was pretended 
to be accounted for in the manner 
mentioned in the following passage : 

'Tis thought the hairy child that's shewn about^ 
Ciinie by the mother's thinking on the picture 
Of St. John Baptist in his camel's coat. 

Ordinary, O. PI., x, 240. 

We have here a curious list of sights : 

The birds 
Brouirht from Peru, the hairy wench, the camel. 
The <'l(']>aaiit, dromedaries, or Windsor cistle, 
The M'uiuHn with dead llcHh, or site thai washes, 
Threads needles, drp^scs her children, plays 
0' tli' virginals with her fv*et. 

Cit'j :.['■' ch, 0. PI., ix, 317. 
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HALCYON, or KING'S FISHER. It 
WM a currently received opinioDy that 
the body of this bird, huDg up bo ms 
to move freely, would always turn 
its breast to the wind. Brown thus 
opens his chapter upon the subject : 

That a Hngs-fitker hanfted by the bill theweth in 
what quarter the wind is. by an occult and tecret 

firopiicfy, converting the breal lo that point of the 
loriron from whence the wind doth blow, is a 
received opinion and very strange ; introdurinp na- 
tunU weathercocka, and extending maitnctic >1 posi- 
tions as far as animal naturt-s. A conceit siip{torted 
chiefly by present practice, yet not maJe out by 
reason or experience. Vulg. £rr.. Ill, x. 

He then proceeds to reason against it, 
and to show that it failed entirely in 
his experiments; yet, in the conclu- 
sion, he ezpre«ses a doubt whether 
the fault might not be in the mode of 
suspension : 

HanginK it by tlie bill, whereas we shoald do it by 
the back, that by the bill it might point out the 
quarters of the wind. For so hnth kircherus de- 
scribt4 the orbis and the sea swallow. 

This is certainly the method pointed 
out in some of the subsequent quo- 
tations; but we may venture to 
affirm, that one method would be no 
more successful than the other, un- 
less it were so contrived that the bill, 
or tail, should act mechanically as tlie 
vane; whereas they were hung in 
rooms, not actually exposed to the 
wind. 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon hedkt 
Wiih ev'ry gale and vary of their masters. £ear, ii, 2. 
But how now stands the wind? 
Into what comer peers my h4Ucyon*abiU T 
Ha ! to the cast ? Yes : wa how stand the vanes 1 
Kast and by south. Jew of Malta, 0. Fl., viii, 807. 
Or as a katcycn, with her turning brest. 
Demonstrates wind from wind, and east from west. 
Stortr's Poem oh the Life, ^-c, of Cardinal Wblsey, 
1599, cited by Mr. Steevens. 

HALE, 8, Health, snfety. //ce/, Saxon. 

Eftsoones. all heedlesse of his dearest hale. 
Full greedily into the heard he thrust. 

Sp. Jttrophtl, ver. 103. 

In the following passage hales seems 
to be put for horse-litter, or some- 
thing of the sort : 

And to avnvde the flixe, and suche dangerous dis- 
eases as dotd many times chuunce to souldiours by 
reason of lyin^ u|)on the gruund and uncovered, and 
lykewyse to liorses for laclce of halra. 

Letter of I. B., 1572, in Cem. Lit., vii, 240. 

tHALF. To the halves, one half. 

Perturbations, thnt purgi* to the halves, tire nature, 
and molest the body to no purpose. 

Burton, Jnat. of Mel., part ii, sect. S. 

HALF-CAPS. Half bows, slight salu- 
tations with the cap. 

And so, intending other serious matters, 

After distastetul looks, and thesi* hard fractions, 



With certain haS^f-cmpi, and eoU moraing nods, 
Th^ froze ne into ailenoe. Tiwiem a/Jf ,u,l. 

HALF-FACED. Showing only half the 
face, the rest being concealed. 

Whose hopeful cohnirs 
Advance oar half-fae^d sun, striving to ahio^ 
Under the whicn is writ — intitii nMbiius, 

S ffen. ri, iv, 1 
George Pyeboard? honest George? why cam'st ihos 
in k^'fac'd, mvMcd so ? 

Puritan, iu, 6, SnppL to Sh., ii. S91. 

Said also of a face drawn in profile. 
Half-fae^d groats were those which 
had the king's face in profile ; whereas 
the more valuable pieces generally 
represented the front face, till the 
reign of Henry VIL 

Because he hath a hcXffaee, like my father. 
With that half face would he hare all my land : 
A half-fa^d groat, five hundred pounds a year ! 

jf.JoAM.il. 

In the first two of the above lines, 
half face contemptuously alludes to 
a thin, meagre face, half formed, as it 
were. In the following, the diminu- 
tiveness of the coin seems alone to 
be pointed out : 

You half'fac'd groat! you thtck<cheek'd chilty-facc ! 

Bob. B. of Huntington, IC) . 

Falstafi* ridicules Shadow for his thin 
face, with the same contemptuous 
epithet : 

This same haif -faced fellow, Shadow— he presents n-. 
mark to the enemy ; the foenian may, with as great 
aim, level at the edge of a pen-knife. 

9 ITeil. /r, iii, 1. 

I am inclined to think, that no more 
than a contemptuous idea of some- 
thing imperfect is meant by half-faced^ 
in the famous rant of Hotspur : 

But out npon this half-faeed fellowship ! 

1 Hen, IT, i, 3. 

It has been supposed to allude to the 
half -facing of a dress ; but that seems 
' too minute. Here also it means merely 
imperfect : 

With all other odd ends of your half -faced KneUsh. 

h'ask'a Apd.for P. Pemletse. 

HALF-KIRTLE. A common dress of 
courtesans; seems to have been a 
short-skirted loose-bodied gown ; but 
not a bed-gown, though they might 
also be worn. 

You filthy faroish'd correctloner ! if yon be not svingrd, 
I'll forswear kalf-kirtles. » Hen, IF, v, 4. * 

HALF-PENNY. "To have his hand on 
his half-penny," is a proverbial phrase 
for being attentive to the object of 
interest, or what is called the main- 
chance ; but it is also used for being 
attentive to any particular object. It 
is quibbled on by Lyly, who seems to 
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bave introduced a boy called Hal/e- 
penie for that ingenious purpose : 

SL Dromio, looke heere,now is my kand on mv kalfe- 

Cmy. Half. Thou liest, thoa hast not a farthing to 
y thy hands on, I am Done of thine. 

Mother Bomhie, ii, 1. 
But the blinde [deafc] man, ktmng his hand on another 
hal/e-yenny, said, What is that you say, sir? Hath the 
clocke struclcen t 

Notes on Du Bartas, To Ike Reader, 2d page. 

HALFENDBALE. One half; said to 
be a Chaucerian word. 

Tliat now the humid night was farforlh spent. 
And hevenly lamps were halfendeale ybrent. 

Spene. F. Q.. Ill, ir, 58. 

-fHALF-PIKE. A particular exercise 
with the pike. 

Jer. Well, ile trie one course with thee at the hal/e 
pike, aud then goe,— come draw tliy pike. 

Tragedy ofHcffmoHy 1631. 

HALIDOM. Holiness, faith, sanctity. 
Haliffdome, Saxon. Holy, with the 
terminatioac/ome ; as kingdom, Chris- 
tendom, &c. Hofy dame is not the 
true origin. 

fiy my hattidam, I was fast asleep. 

Two Qent. of Ftfr., iv, 8. 
Now, on my faith and holy-dom, we are 
Beholden to your worsliip. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, iv, 6. 
Now flnre, and by my haUiJome, quoth he. 
Ye a great master are in your degree. 

Spene. M. Hub.t S46. 

f FIALRARD. A person of low degree. 

A haliard or of low degree, proletarius. 

mthaW Dietionarie, ed. 1606, p. S68. 

A HALL, A HALL. An exclamation 
commonly ased to make room in a 
crowd, for^any particular purpose, as 
we now say a ring, a ring ! 

Come, musicians, play. 
J hall I a kaU! give room, aud foot It, girls. - 

£m». /• Jul., i, 6. 
And help with your call 
¥0T a hall! a haUr 
Stand up to the wall. 
Both good men and tall. 
B. Jons. Mas^e of Gipsies Metam., vi, 110, Whalley. 
Then CTj a hall! a hall I 
Tis merry in Tottenham-haU when beards wag alL 

Ibid., Tale of a Tub, v, 9. 
AhaUIa halll 
Soome for the spheres, the orbs cdestiall 
Will dance Kemp's jigge. 

Marstan, Sat., Ill, zi, p. 88S. 
Marshall! an hall there I Pray yon, sir, make roome 
¥or us poor knights who in the fi^-end come. 

Fartkenia*s Passions, in Brathwait^s 
Honest Ghost, p. 298. 

It seems also to have been used to 
call people together to attend a spec- 
tacle, or ceremony. Thus, in the 
Widow's Tears, Argus comes in, and 
cries a hall ! a hall ! in order to call the 
servants together, when there is only 
one person besides himself on the 
.9tage : 

A hall ! a hall f who's without, there ? iSnler two or 
three with enshions.'] Come on; y'are proper grooms. 



are ye not? alight, I think y'are all bride^ooms, ye 
take your pleasures so ; a company of dormice. Their 
honours are upon eoming, ant the room not ready. 

O. PL, vi, 185. 

So: 

J hall/ a haUl let aO the deadly sins 

Come in, and here accuse me. Herod. /- Jntip. 

fHALL-DAY. A court day. 

An hall day! a court day: a day of pleading, as in 
terme time at Westminster hall, £c. 

NomenckUor, 1585. 

HALLOWMAS. The mass or feast- 
day of All-hallows^ that is Ml Saints, 
Shakespeare alludes to a custom rela- 
tive to this day, some traces of which 
are said to be still preserved in Stafford- 
shire ; where, on All Saints* day, the 
poor people go from parish to parish 
a souling, as they call it, that is, 
begging, in a certain lamentable tone, 
for a kind of cakes called soul-cakes, 
and singing a song which they call 
the souler's song. Several of these 
terms clearly point out the condition 
of this benevolence, which was, that 
the beggars should pray for the souls 
of the giver*s departed friends, on the 
ensuing day, Nov. 2, which was the 
feast of All Souls. 

To watch like one that fears robbing ; to speak puline, 
like a betrgar at Hallow-mas. Two Gent, qf v., ii, I. 
My wife to France; from whence, set forth in pomp. 
She came adorned hither, like sweet Mav, 
Sent back like HalkrW'mas, or shurt'sl of day. 

Rich. II, V, 1. 

I am convinced that I have seen 
hallows, for saints, separately used, 
but have not marked the reference. 
HALSB. Neck; a Saxon word, which 
seems to have remained longer in use 
in the phrase of hanging by the halse, 
than in any other. It occurs in Chau- 
cer, Cant. Tales, 4493 and 10253, 
and a verb made from it, to halse, to 
embrace, is used by him and Gavin 
Douglas, in the glossary to whose 
Virgil it is explained. 

A Iheevisher knave is not on live, more filching no 

more false. 
Many a truer man than he base hanged up by the 

halse. Gammer Qurton, 0. PI., ii, 64. 

Hence, probably, halter, for halster, 
as being applied to the neck. 
To HALSE, or HAULSB. To embrace, 
or hang on the neck, is used by 
Spenser also : 

Instead of strokes, each other kissed glad 
And lovely hanlst, from feare of treason free. 

F.Q.,lV,m,49, 
+(7. What say you? 

M. I will sa^ nothuig olhausit^ and kissing, T srconnt 
that as nothing. Terence in Entflish, 16U. 

26 
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See also to Enhalse, for to clasp 
round the neck. 
tHALSIER. A barge-drawer. 

HelciarioB, Mui. qui nairiin adyeno amne tnhit fane 
dactario. Qui tire un bateaiL An kMltur, or he 
which haleth and draweth a ahip or bar^ alonpt the 
riTer by a ropf : also he that diaveth uu burthens 
and pHckes into the ship. Nonuudator, U8S. 

tHALTER-MEN. Hangmen. 

But it is an iU wind that blows no man to ffood, for 
halter-men and ballet-makers were not better set 
aworke this manv a da/. 

Citneeited' Letters Nevlv Layd Open, or A moii 
excellent BundU of New Wit, 4to, 1638. 

IIALTERSACK. A term of reproach, 
equivalent to hang-dog. Minshew 
writes it haltersick, and explains it, 
"One whom the gallows groans for." 
Coles has "One halter-aick, nebulo 
egregius." Holioke also has sick. 

If he were my son, I would hang him up by the heels, 
and flea him, and salt him, whoreson halter-Mck f 

B. and Fl. Kn. of Burning Pestle, i, p. S76. 
Away, you halter-sack, you. 

Ibid., King and no K., act ii 
Tliv beginning was tnap-sack, aud thy ending will be 
halter-sack. Ibid., Four Plays in One, PI. 1st. 

Here Mr. Seward also conjectured 
halter-nck. These conjectures may 
be right; but, from the incongruity 
of calling a person halter-«trA:, before 
the halter has approached him, I 
rather think that halter-sack meant, 
that the person so called was doomed 
to hang upon a halter, like a sack. 

tHAMKIN. " A kind of pudding made 
upon the bones of a shoulder of mut- 
ton.*' DuntoiCs Ladies Dictionary, 

f HANGED. Intoxicated (apparently). 

1 sweare by these contents and all that is herein con- 
tained, that by the cunrleous favour of these gentle- 
men, I doe finde my selfe sufficiently kanced, and that 
henreforth 1 shall acknowledge it ; and that wfaen- 
•oever I shall offer to bee hanced againe, I shall arme 
my selfe with the craft of a fox, the manners of a 
hogge, the wisdome of an asse, mixt with the civility 
of a bcare. This was the forme of the oath, which as 
neare as I en n shall bee performed on my part; and 
heere is to bee noted that the first word a nurse or a 
mother doth teach her children, if they bee males, is 
drinke.or beerr ; so that raott of them are transformed 
to barrels, firkin^cs, and kinderkins, al waves frai^ht 
with Uaraburge beere. Taylor's Workes. 

fHAND, was prefixed to names of 
animals in the sense of tame; as 
hand-wolf, i. e., a tame wolf. 

Do not mock me ; 
Tlioujrh I am tame, and bred up with ray wrongs, 
■W'lich are my foster-brothers, I may leap. 
Like a hand-troff, into my natural wiidness. 
And do an outrage. B. and Fl. JIfaid's Tragedy. 

HAND, AT ANY HAND. Phrase, for 
at any rate, at all events. 

Hark you, sir; I'll have them very fairly bound : 
AU book* uf love ; see that at any hand. 

Tarn, of Skr., i, 2. 



Sometimes tJi any hand : 

0, for the love of laiuchter, hinder not the biUHwi at 
bu desisn: let him fetch off his dram m amf JUmd. 

JWsweU,i-v^ui,^ 

So also of all hands : 

We cannot erois the eanae why we were bora. 
Therefore, ^M kattde, we mart be fonwora. 

La9^s L. L^ iv, S. 

Of his hands was a phrase equivalent 
to of his inches, or of his size ; a hand 
being the measure of four inches. 
"As tall a man of his hands^** &c., 
was a phrase used, most likely, for 
the sake of a jocular equivocation in 
the word tall, which meant either 
bold or high : 

Ay, forsooth ; out he is «t tail « sum ^ Aw i^nds as 
any is between this and his head; he hath ftra^ht 
with a warrener. Merry W. W^ i. 4 

And ru swear to the prince thou art a tall fellow if 
thy hands, and that thou wilt not be drnnk ; but I 
know thou art no tall fellow of thy hemds, and that 
thou wilt be drank ; but I'll swear it: and I wonjd 
thoa woukLst be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

Winter's T., v, 3. 

Ay, and he'a a tall fellow, and a man of his hands. t<x>. 

WiU Beg., Origin of Drama, iii, M%. 

So I conceive it should be pointed. 
The explanations given in the note to 
theWinter'sTale seem to beerroneous, 
fHAND. Ot(^o/*Aan£/, immediately, at 
once. 

Actnellement. Preaently.qaickIy,8peedily,Mi/0/^A«i, 
without delay, or attendance for. Cotgrexe, 

P. May he tame her away 
D. XtStOutofhand. 

Terence im Ai^IitA, 1614. 
Quoth he, young villain, blush for shame. 

Why do you stlent stand? 
What have von done to yonr rtep-damef 
Come, teU me out of hand. 

The hyar and the Boy, Fast Fait. 
Aa soon as bold Bobin did him espy, 

lie thought the same aport he woold make; 
Therefore out of hand he bid him to rtand. 
And thus unto him he spake. 

Baliad ofBokn Hood emd the Tiauur. 

To have the hand in, to be in practise. 

But I'le love on. 

Since I begun. 

To th* purpose, now my hsmd is in. 

Cotgrat^s ITtts Interpreter,lVI\, p. 107. 
Jo. Haines*s Petitum to King Charles the Second, 
at Windsor. 
From me poet Haines, 
That when I was at WindMr, 
My hand was then in, sir, 
And I pleas'd then, with my fanciful brains. 
But my muae ia grown so costive since then, sir, 
That for want of good wine, I fear I shall never pica .; 
you again, sir. 

To hold hands together, to be united. 

Curtcsie and eharilie doe commonly hold hands to 
ther ; for though an enemie have beene malicious, - 
by a cnrteous man hee shall be remitted upon the k - 
submission. Rich Cabinet furnished with Varielu 
Exeelient Disenptious, 1616, 

tHANDBINDERS. Fetters. 

Menotes, liens k lier les mains, fers k enferrer 
mains. Manicls, or handbinders. NomencU ' 

fHANDER. A handle or loop ? T r 
word occurs twice. 
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One seeing a jngge withont a hnnder, and willing to 
breake a jeast on it, said that the jugge iiad beene in 
the pillaiy. Oratia LiuUntei, 1638, p. 156. 

HANDFAST. Hold, custody, confine- 
ment. 

If that shepherd be not in kand-ful, let him fly. 

If int. Ti, iv, 8. 

Connection, or union with : 

Sliould leave the handfast that he had of grace. 
To tall into a wonum's easy arms. 

B. ^ Fl. Worn. Hater, cited by Todd. 

To HANDFAST. To betroth, to bind 
by V0W8 of duty. For examples to 
this verb, and the kindred words, and 
full illustration of them, see Todd*8 
edition of Johnson's Dictionary. Bale, 
Coverdale, Ben Jonson, archbishop 
Sancroft, and others, are there quoted. 
Etymology, handfiestan, Saxon. 

HANDFUL. The measure of a hand, 
or four inches. 

Here stalks me bv a proud and spangled sir, 
That looks three kanafuls liigher tliaii iiis foretop. 

B. JoM. Cvntkuk'i Rev.t lii, 4. 
I'll send me fellows of a hand/Hi high 
Into the cloisters where tlie nuns trcquent. 

Merry JJet., O. PI., v, 271. 

That is, sprites. 

They did gird themselves so high that the distance 
betwixt tlieir shoulders and their girdle seemed to be 
but a little hand/nil. Coryat, vol. i, p. 89. 

Used also for .a span, which some 
estimate at nine inches, as in the 
beiglit of Goliath : 

Goliah, nam'd of Oath, 
The only champion that Philistia hath. 
This liuge Colossus, than six cubits height 
More by a handful. 

Drayt. Dav. /- Ooliah, toL iv, p. 1630. 

Viz., '' Six cubits and a span.' ' 1 Sam,, 
xvii, 4. 
fHAND-GUN. A musket. 

A remedy for burning, or scalding, or any hurt with 
nn hand-gunne. Fatkioay of Healthy hi. L 

fHANDKERCHER. A handkerchief. 

Ha, his kandkerchert 
Tliou'rt Itb'ral to th^ father even in death, 
LcRv'st him a legacie to drie his tears, 
Which are too slow ; they should create a deluge. 

Chapman** Revenge for Honour, 1654. 

tHANDSOMENESS. Good favour. 

He will not look with anv handsomettess 
Upon a woman. B. /* Fl. Wit viihout Money, act i. 

A goodly woman, 
And to her kandsomeneu she bears her state 
Reserved and great. Ibid. 

fHANDSTROKES. Blows given hand 
to imnd in fighting. 

Batailler, combattre, venir &la main, livrer la bntaille. 
To encounter : to joyne baltell : to be in skirmish ; to 
he at kandstroies. Nomenclator. 

A band of ten soldiours und<*r one captaine and tt'nt, 
and are called manipulus, because theu* hat*dttroke* 
in fighting goe all together. Ibid. 

fHAND-TlMBEH. Small wood. 

Shear slieep at the moon's increase: fell hand-timber 
from the full to the change. Fell frith, copice, and 
fuel at the first quai-ter. 

ffushandmau's Praetiee, 1664. 



tHANDWHILE. A short interval. 

Thou semste, quoth the spider, a costerde-monger ; 
Conscience every handwhile thou doste cry. 

Heywood's Spider and FUe, 1536. 

tHAND-WORM. 

All the world is in comparison for greatnesse to the 
heavens, aa a hand-worme or a nit may be compared 
to the world. Taylor^s Workes. 

fHANDY-BLOWS, Engagement hand 
to hand. 

The great number of our enemies froze me with fear, 
and made me, not without reason, to tremble in think- 
ing what might be the successe of so unequal a com- 
bat, yet I was ashamed to go and bide my self, and 
though those enemies which could not come to handy- 
hlotPt, shot arrows at us with which I might have 
been hurt. Hynun't Prmladia, 1658. 

HANES. 1 presume, inns or cara- 
vansaries. 

At their death, they usually give legacies for the 
release of prisoners, the freeing of bond-^aves, re- 
pairing of bridges, building of han«$ for the relief of 
travellers. Sandys' 2V«s., p. 67. 

Perhaps a Turkish word. 
fHANG LAG, i. «., let the one who 
remains behind be hanged. 

Colig. Fly, gentlemen, fly I 0, if you had seen 

That tall fellow how he thwacks ndlers, you would 

Fly with expediiiun ; have ye a mind to have your fidles 

Broke about your pales? 

Fidler. Not we ! we thank ye. 

Colig. Hang lag, hang lag. The ViUtuH, 166S. 

HANGBY, A hanger-on, a dependent. 

They do slander him. 
Hang them, a pair of railing haw-bies. 

B. and Fl. Honest Man*i Fort., iv, S. 
Enter none but the ladies and their hangbyes ; welcom 
beauties and your kuid shadows. 

B. Jons. Cynth. Rev., v, 8. 
What are they [polite exercises] else but the varnish 
of that picture of gentry, whose substance consists in 
the lines and colours of true vertue ; but the hang- 
hyes of that royall court, which the soule keepea in a 
generous heart. Hall, Quo tadis, p. 43. 

HANGERS. The part of a sword-belt 
in which the weapon was saspended. 

Sir, French rapiers and poniards, with their assign*, 
as girdle, hangers, and so; three of the carriaffes, in 
faith, are very dear to fancy. jBamf, v, 9. 

Osrick, afiecting fine speech, calls 
these hangers carriages ; which Hamlet 
ridicules, and begs that, till cannon 
are worn by the side, they may not 
be called carriages, but hangers. 

Thou Shalt give my boy that girdle and hangers, when 
thou hast worn them a little more. 

B. Jons. Poetaster, iii, 4. 
Tou know my state ; I sell no perspectives. 
Scarfs, gloves, nor hangers, nor put niy trust in shoe- 
ties. B. and Fl. Scomf. L., ii. 

Bobadil uses it in the singular ; and 
it appears there, and elsewhere, that 
they were fringed and ornamented 
with various colours : 

I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
which, I assure you, both for fashion and workmun- 
sliip, was the most peremptory beautiful and gcntle- 
mau-like ; jet he condemned and cried it down, fur 
the most pied and ridiculons he ever saw. 

Every M. in his H, i, 4 
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tHANGERS. Pot-hooks. 

To hang as the poU doe nppon their hMtuen. 

Witktdt* DicfumMU, ed. 1606, p. 186. 

fHANGMAN. This word was used aa 
a term of familiarity, and occurs in 
this sense in Shakespeare. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid'a bowitring, and the 
little kangvuM dare not shoot M. d. mbout N., iii. 3. 
How dott thoo, Tom? and how doth Ned? quoth he; 
That honest, merry kanmnan, how doth he ? 

Ueyvood, Ut part <ffBd, IT, w, 8. 

HANK. A tie, or hold. 

Therefore the Lord commands, I uaj. 
That von hit ministera obey ; 
For if yon aide for love or money, 
With crowna Uiat have bo oft undone jt. 
The dev*! will get a kank upon ye. 

Hudihra* Sedivtvui, part vi« 1706 



The other, bT making use of some certain personal 

"en may keep 
persons, as cannot otherwaya, a~ gad, in nature, be 



things, whicn may keep a hank upon such censuring 



hindred from being too free with their tongues. 

Tke Rekfrml^ 1673. 
Med, Let me alone, I have her on a AonJt— yon must 
know there was a merchant in the dtv, that save me 
two guineas a time fee, whom I oou'd have kept at 
least a fortnight longer, and she unknown to me, gave 
him aoae sace-posset drink, and the man reoover'd 
in a dav and naff, but X threatn'd her with the college, 
for pretending to give physick, and brought her upon 
her juiees— hsrk'e nurse. Aid. 



HANS EN KELDER. A Datch phrase, 
signifying literally Jack in the cellar, 
but jocularly used for an unborn in- 
fant, and so adopted in English. 
Coles inserts it in his Latin Dictionary, 
*'Hanse in kelder, infans in utero." 



The original! sinner in this kind vras Dutch ; Gallio- 
belgirus, the Protoplast; and tlie modeme Mercuries, 
but kant-tn-kelders. The oonntesse of Zealand was 
brought to bed of an almanack } as many children as 
dayes in the yeare. 

CUmeimd's CUrmeter cfa Lomdom DitamaU, 1647. 
Next beg X to present my duty 
To pregnant sister in prime beauty, 
Whom [who] well I deem, (ere few months elder) 
Will take out hams fnm pretty ielder. 

Lo»€lae$f p. 63, repr. 
f The sun wears nudnight ; day is beetle-brow'd. 
And lightning is in keUer of a cloud. 

CUaweland't Worki. 

tHANSE. The lintel or upper part of 
a door-frame. 

Supercilinm, Vitm. quod ipeis ostiorum antiragmentis 
sub ipso superliminari imponitur. h^pvf. The lUaue 
of a doore. Homenclator, 1585. 

tHANSEL. Properly, the first money 
receiyed for the sale of goods, which 
was considered as fortunate or un- 
fortunate to the seller, according to 
circumstances, whence the word was 
commonly used in a figurative sense. 

With which wofnll tidings being sore astonied, as if 
it were the first kamsell and beginning of evils com- 
ming toward him. 

Holkmd*s JmmioHUM MareelUmu, 1609. 
He joyous of these good hansel* and orerturea to 
conquest and victorie. Ibid. 

Being thus after a ridiculous manner lifted up to this 
dcgrte, in disgrace (as it were) and mockene of all 
honours, and by way of servile flntterie having made 
a speech unto the authors of this benefit and advance- 



ment of his, yea, and promited unto theoi great riefcci 
and dignities for this kamtM sad first fruits (as it 
were) of his empire. Jkid. 

The world is so hard that we find titUe trade. 
Although we have all things to please every maid ; 
Come, pretty fair maida, then, uid make no delay. 
But give me your hansel, and pack me away. 

The PedlMf's LameuUtMm,em oU imUad. 

fHAP. Fortune. 

And totheencrcasing of his good A491, beintercaited, 
kc. Xnoiu/Hist. ^ tke Titrk», 16ia 

iTo HAP. To clothe. 

For whie shoulde he denrt moe? [t.c. gamentsl 
seing if he had them, he snould not be better Jk^t or 
covered from colde, nother in his apparell any whvt 
the cumlyer. Mart's Vtopim, ImI. 



Now whilst old hoarr winter mounts the stage, 
Ives i'^ th' combat to oignge ; 
iiTourl 
Then drink part of a flask, and fear no ill. 



Prepare vourselves v ui' combat u> oirife ; 
Bap well your backs, and well your belltes fill. 



Poor RoKm, 1746. 

HAPPILY. Corruptly used for kaply. 

If thou srt privy to thy country's &te. 

Which happilg foreknowing may avoid. HamU^ i, 1. 

The following has been given as an 
example, but is doubtful : 

Prythee. good Griffith, tell me bow he dy*d ; 
If well, ne stepp'd before me h^pily ^^ 
For my example. Hem. VHI^ It, S. 

But this is perfectly clear : 

But hapfiUf that gentleman had busineu 1 
His face betrays my judgement^ if ha be 
Not miich in progress. 

QlitMm qfJrreigom, O. FL,iz. 440. 

And this also : 

Ah, foolish Christisns 1 sre yon, happiUt, 

Those teeth which Cadmus did to earth ooosmitf 

FgnskoM^s Lsmrndf vii, SL 

See Johnson, 4, Happily. 

HAPPY MAN BE HIS DOLE. See 
Dole. 

HARBINGER. A forerunner ; an offi- 
cer in the royal household, whose 
duty was to allot and mark the lodg- 
ings of all the king's attendants in a 
progress. From the word harhortmgh^ 
or harbergh, a lodging. Harbinger ia 
still a common word in poetry. The 
practices of the old harbingers are 
here the subject of allusion : 

I have no reason nor spare room for any. 
Love'a harbinger hath chalk'd upon my heart, 
And with a omd writ on my brain, Ar FloBia, 
This house is wholly taken up /or rlana. 

^l»MMs.,0.FL,Tii.U7. 

It appears that this custom was still 
in force in Charles the Second's 
reign: 

On the removal of the court to pass the summer at 
Winchester, bishop Ken's house, which he held in 
the right of his nreocnd, was marked by the karbinaer 
for the use of llrt. Eleanor Gwyn } but he refosea to 
grant her admittance, and she was forced to seek for 
lodgings in another place. Havkin*s Ufe ^Bp. Zen. 

HARB0R0U6H. Harbour, station 
shelter. Herebergay Saxon. 

Ah pleasant harhoromgk of my heart'a thoufht! 
Ah sweet delight, the quick*ner of my soulT 

Tanered and Oini, O. PL, ii, 290. 
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Leave me those hilli where karbrou^h nit to see, 
Nor holly biuh, nor brere, nor winding ditch. 

Spens. Shep. Kal., June, 19. 
Yonr hononrable hoiks have put into harhonnughi 
they'll take in fresh water here. 

Merry Dev., 0. PL, t, 258. 

Also written herborough, which is 
nearer to the etymology : 

Like the German lord, when he went ont of Newgate 
into the cart, took order to have his arms set np in 
his last herhoTOn^h (i. 9. the cart). 

B. Joms. Disooveriett vol. vii, 76- 

fHARBOUR. The place, or covert, 
where the hart or hind lay. The 
harbourer was an officer whose busi- 
ness it was to trace the stray hart to 
his covert in the forest. 

fHARD HOLD, with. Stiffly. 

Bataille ferme. A hot skirmish or battel], wherein 
both sides stand to it with hard hold, NommeUUor. 

fHARDHEADS. 

I found many guests of dTvers factions, some outlaws 
of England, some of Scotland, some neighbours there- 
about at curds, some for ale, some for placks and 
hardkedds. Utter dated Jan. 12M, 1670. 

HARDIMENT. Courage, or acU of 
courage. 

He did confound the best nart of an hour 
In changing harJ&wtaU witn great Qlendower. 

ltfm./r,i.8. 
But, full of fire and greedy har^'metU, 
The youthful knight could not for ought be staid. 

Spent. F. Q., I, i, 14. 

HARDYHED. Hardihood, hardiness. 
Spenser, Only an antiquated form 
of the word. 

.^ HARE was esteemed a melancholy 
animal, probably from her solitary 
sitting in her form. It was an in- 
separable consequence of that notion, 
in the fanciful physics of the time, 
that its flesh should be supposed to 
engender melancholy. It was not 
only in England that the hare had 
this character. La Fontaine says, in 
one of his Fables, 

Dans im profond ennui ce lierre se plongeoit, 
Cet animal est trieie, et la crainte le rouge. 

Jay. h. Fable 14. 

Afterwards of the same hare, 

Le m^lanoolique animal 

Prince Henry tells Falstafif that he is 
as melancholy as a kare» 1 Hen. IF, 
i, 2. 

Yes, and like your wielaneholv kare^ 
Feed after midnight. White Devi*, O. PI., ti, SOS. 
The melanekoly luure is form'd in brakes and briers. 

Drayt. Folyolb., Sone ii, p. 690. 
The eyght thinge is hare fleshe, which likewise en- 
gendreth melancholy bloudde, ss Basis sayetU in the 
place afore; alegate this flesh engendreth more 
melancholy than any other, as Galen saythe. 

raynelTs Beg. San, Salemi, p. 23. 

This was not quite forgotten in Swift's 
time. In his Polite Conversation, 



lady Answerali, being asked to eat 
hare, replies, <' No, madam, they say 
'tis melancholy meat." Dialog. 2. 
A Juire crossing a person's way was 
supposed to disorder his senses. 
When a clown is giving himself very 
fantastical airs, it is said to him, 

Whv, Pompey, prithee let me speake to him I 
I'll lay my life some hare has croufd Aim. 

B. Sr Ft. Wit at eev. Weap., if, p. S76. 

But the strangest opinion about hares 
was, that they annually changed their 
sex, which yet was countenanced by 
respectable ancient authorities, and 
not denied by sir Thomas Brown 
with so much decision as might be 
expected. Fletcher has alluded to it, 
which for a poet was allowable : 

Snakes that cast vour coats for new, 
Gamelions that altar hue, 
JBTarss thai yearly eesee diange. 

AtM/.Si^p.,iii,L 

Butler has not overlooked it, for a 
comic allusion : 

When wives their sexes chaiu;e like haree. 

Sudibr., U. ii, v. 706. 

Brown handles the subject in his 
Vulgar Errors, III, 17. 
[The hare was vulgarly supposed to 
be so fearful that it never closed its 
eyes, even in sleep. Chapman has 
drawn from this notion a fine epithet 
in his Epic4*dium on the death of 
prince Henry :] 

tRelentless Eigor, and Confbsion faint. 

Frantic Distemper, and hare-eyed Unrest, 

And short-breathed Thirst, with eTer-burning breast. 

[The bone of a hare's foot was con- 
sidered to be a remedy against the 
cramp.] 

f The bone of a hairee foote closed in a ring. 
Will drive away the cramp whenas it doth wring. 

WilhaW metionarie, ed. 1606, p. 816. 

To HARE. The same as to huny, to 
harass, or scare. 

I* the name of men or beasts, what do you do P 
Bare the poor fellow out of his five wits 
And seren senses. B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, ii, 3. 

Then did the dogs run, and fight with one another 
at fair teeth, wliich should have the lardons; by this 
means they left me, and I left them also bustling 
with and hairing one another. 

OeelPt Sabel.,B.u, (^.l^ 

HARECOPPE apparently is used for 
hare-brain; being composed of hare, 
and coppe, the top of anything. 
Other conjectures have been made, 
but this has most probability. See 
Cop. 

A merry harecoppe 'tis, and a pleasant eompanion, 
A right courtier, and can pzotide for one. 

Damon an4FUhua,Q.VUWSL. 
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fllARE-PIPE. An infttrumcnt for 
catclaDg hares. 

If anj lay nun, not btviuK in lands 40f. per ann., or 
if anv pnest or clerk, not baying x.l. living per aii. 
■hal nave or kee^ anj hound, greyhound, or other 
dog for to hunt, or any fercta, hayt, kMrpipe*^ corda, 
neta, or other engint, to take or deatroy deere, hare, 
conies, or other gentlcmcns game, and shall be 
thereof convicted at the scu. of the peace, every such 
offender ahall be imphsoned for one whole yeare. 

Dalton't C<mHlrfy Justice, 1620. 

tHARLAKENE. The old English form 
of the Italian word harlequin. 

Sen. Sir, herea a Italian karlaien oome to offer a 
plaj to your lordahip. 

TraveU of Three Engluh Brothers, 1607. 
I can compare mv lord and his frieud to nothing in 
the world ao fitly as to a couple of water buckets, 
for wliil'st hope winds the one up, dispaire plunges 
tlie other down, whil'st I, hke a harUkene in an 
Italian comaedj, stand making faces at both their 
folliea. //*o/(?attf,1633. 

HARLOCK. A plant, supposed to be 
mentioned by Shakespeare in the fol- 
lowing passage, where the old reading 
was hoT'dock. But the one name is 
no more to be found in the old 
botanists than the other. So far 
there is no choice; but the passage 
from Drayton turns the scale. 

Crown'd with rank fnniiter, and furrow weeds, 
With hsu-locks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-fluwers. 

Le4w, iv, 4. 

It is mentioned by him again : 

The honry-surkle, the harlocket 

The Lilly, and the lady-smocke. Eclogue 4. 

Here, however, it figures among 
flowers. 

Mr. Todd conjectures, not impro- 
bably, that harlock may be a corrup- 
tion of charlock^ which is the wild 
mustard^ a very common weed in 
fields. 
HARNESS. Armour. //arnot>, French. 

Bing the alarum bell ; blow, wind I come, wrack 1 
At leaat we'll die with harness on our back. 

Mach.t V, 5. 
Thus when she had the virgin all ^rray'd. 

Another hamesse which did hang thereby 
About henelfe she dight, that the yong mayd 
She might in equal armes accompany. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, ui, 61. 
first, be that with his hameis liimsclf doth wall about 
That scarce is left a hole through which he may pepe 

out, 
Such bond-men to their hameis to fight are nothing 
mete. Jsch. Toxoph., p. 7Ii repr. ed. 

To HARNESS. To dress in arms. 

This apish and unmannerly appro<'ich. 
This hamess'd masque, and uuadvisi;d revel. 

A". John, V, 2. 

Harnessed masque means armed mas- 
querade, 
A HARRINGTON. A farthing; be- 
cause lord Harrington obtained from 
James I a patent for making brass' 



farthings. A figure of one of these 
pieces is given in Mr. Gifford's ed. 
of Jonson, vol. v, p. 45. 

Yes, sir, it's oast to penny halfpenny fartiung, 
O' the back side there you may see it, read; 
I will not bate a Harringtou o the sum. 

B. Jon*. Derilismu Jmm, u, L 
His wit he cannot so dispose by legacy 
As they ahall be a Harrimgtou the better for*t 

Ibid,, iUgu. Lady, ii. 6. 

See also, act. iv, sc. 8. 

I have lo3t four or five friends, and not gotten the 
value of one Harringtom, 

Sir H. WolUmUUtUrt, p. 558. 

Drunken Bamaby mentions this coin, 
on his arrival at the town of that 
name : 

Tlience to UarringUm, be it spoken. 

For nnmc-sake I yavc a token 

To a beggar that did crave it, fce. Part iii, p. 83. 

In the new edition of Bamabee (1820) 
it is erroneously called a town token. 
Vol. i, p. 24. 

How Barnaby got to Harrington^ 
which is beyond Kettering in North- 
amptonshire, in his way from Hunt- 
ingdon to Saw try, is not very clear. 
He must have reeled very widely. The 
Harrington in Lincolnshire is still 
more out of his way. But he con- 
fesses such errors at the end of his 
book. 
HARRISH. Harsh. An old way of 
writing the word. 

To whom the verie shining force of excellent Tcrtoe, 
though in a very harrish subject^ had wrought a kind 
of rcvereuce in them. Pembr. Jrc., p. 4S1. 

HARROT. A corruption of herald 
(here-hault). 

By this parchment, gentlemen, I have been ao toiled 
among the harrots yonder, [at the hoald's office] yuu 
will not believe. They speak the strangest language, 
and give a man the hardest terms for his money, that 
ever you knew. B. Jons. St. Man out of H., act iti. 
The lirst red herring that was broiled in Adam and 
Eve's kitchen, do I fetch my pedi/ree from, by the 
harroVs book. Ibid., Ev. Man in his if., i, 3. 

tSir, when the battaile was pitched, and appointed to 

' the somons 

BuUeyn's Diahffue, 1564. 

HARROW. An exclamation of sorrow 
or alarm; is doubtless of the same 
origin with the Norman karo, and 
probably the Irish arrah. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt derived it from two Ice- 
landic words, har, high or loud, and 
opy clamour; which, he thought, 
were once common to all the Scan- 
dinavian nations. Cant, Tales, note 
on 3286. Du Cange has both haro 
and haroep, bat makes no attempt at 
the etymology. The old conjectures 



be foufhten, nere uuto this windmill, and 
geven by the haroUes of arms. 
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concerning the calling on Harold, or 
RoUo (Ha Raoul), have been rejected 
by our best critics^ yet are retained 
Iry Roquefort. 

Mamno now, out, and well away 1 he cryde. 

Spent. F. q., II, vi, 43. 
Harrow! alaa I swelt here aa I go. 

Ordinary, O. PL, x, 248. 

To HARROW. To vex or plunder ; the 
same as to Habby, 'infra, and merely 
a corruption of it. The history of 
our Lord's descent to hell was a 
favorite legend with our ancestors, 
and the phrase applied to it was, 
regularly, that he harrowed or harwed 
hell; that is, plundered or stripped 
it; as, by virtue of his cross, he 
released Adam, and many of his sons : 
the authority for which was the false 
gospel of Nicodemus. Spenser has 
twice used the expression in that way : 

And he that kammU hM^ with heavie stowre. 

F. €-, I, X. 40. 

Also^ in his Sonnets, he says, ad- 
dressing Christ, 

And having harrtnc^d hell, didst bring away 
Captirity thence captire. Sonnet 68. 

Chaucer had used the same expres- 
sion, Cant. Tales, v. 3512; and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, in bis note on that passage, 
gives two other instances. The latter, 
from* the Chester Whitsun Playes, 
MS. Harl., 2013, is very curious. The 
cooks' company were to represent the 
descent to hell, and are thus ad- 
dressed : 

You cookea with your carriage see thou you doe well 
In pagent sett out the harrowing of heU. 

Sir Eglamoure of Artoys too, like 
Chaucer's carpenter, is said to have 
sworn " by him that harowed hell^ 
To HARRY.* To harass, vex, or tor- 
ment; also to pull rudely. From 
harier, old Norman French, of the 
same meaning. 

Indeed he is so, I repent me much 
That I 80 harry*d him. Ant. and CUo., iii, 8. 

Then, with a race more impudent than his vizard. 
He harry*d her amidst a nest of paRdars. 

Revenaer^s rrag., O. PI., iv, 328. 
When I hare harried him tnas two or three years. 

Mom. New Way top., ii, 1. 
Which all do wish in Umho harried. 

Martt. Sat., i, 1, p. 140. 
f With like fortitude also, over against Valeria, our 
Bouldiors in manner of a tempestuous whirlewiud, 
canving and harrying the riches of the barbarians, 
wasted whatsoever stood in their wav. 

Hollan^i Ammianui Mareellinus, 1609. 

fOW-HARRY. A term formerly ap- 
plied satirically to Henry the Eighth. 



HARRY GROAT. The groats coined 
in the reign of Henry VIII were so' 
called, and had several distinctions ; 
as, the old Harry groat, the gunhole 
groat, the first and second gunstone 
groat, &c. The old Harry groat is 
that which has the head of the king, 
with a long face and long hair. 
Heunt on Coins, p. 69. See the note ^ 
to the following passage : 

A piece of antiquitjr, sir ; 'tis English coin ; and if you 
will needs know, 'tis an old Harry groat. 

Antiquary, 0. PI., x, 43. 

HART OF GREECE. See Greece. 

HART OF TEN. A hart past his sixth 
year was so termed, as having ten 
branches on his horns. See Man- 
wood's Forest Laws, 4to, 1598, p. 28. 
Also Scott's Lady of the Lake, p. 177, 
note, where antlers is an error. The 
antlers are the short brow horns, not 
the branched horns. 

Ajid ti hart qf ten. 
Madam, I trow he be. B. Jons. Sad Shep., i, 3. 

A great, large deer ! 
Rob. What head? John. Forked, a hart of fen. 

Ibid., i, 6. 

So a deer of ten : 

He will make you royal sport, he is a deer 

Of ten at least. Mase. Smp. of the Bast, iv, 1 . 

fHARTHELED. Apparently the same 
as wattled. 

A hartheled wall, or ratheled with haslU rods, wands, 
or such other, paries craticius. 

fTithals' Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 163. 

fHARVEST EARS. 

Thine eares be on pilKrimace, or in the wildemes, as 
they say commonly, tnou hast on tliy harvest eares, 
vestrse percgrinantur aures. 

WithaW Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p 46. 

HASKE. A fish-bnsket; put also for 
the constellation Pisces. 

And Phcebus, weary of bis yearly task, 

Ystablisht hath his steeds in lowlv lay. 
And taken up his ynne in fishes haske. 

Spens. Eel, Nov., v. 14. 

Explained by E. K., who has been 
supposed to be Spenser himself, " The 
sunne raygned, that is, in the signe 
Pisces all November: a haske is a 
wicker ped, wherein they use to carrie 
fish." Davison uses the same phrase: 

The joyfull sunne, wiiom cloudy winter's spiglit 

Had shut f^m us in watry fishes haske, 

Returnes againe. Poems, 1611, p. S8. 

Ash defines it, anything made of 
rushes or wicker, and derives it from 
the German ; but I have not seen it, 
except in this application to the sign 
Pisces, and Phillips explains it ac- 
cordingly. But still, when we have 
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explained the word haske, we must 
be allowed to wonder at Spenser's 
astronomy, putting the sun into Pisces 
in November, instead of February. 
The Summary of Dnbartas says, 
''The water-bearer, or Aquarius, as 
also the fishes, for the humiditie of 
the season, in the moneths of January 
and February." P. 16.5. 
ASLET. The principal entrails of a 
hog. Johnson has this word, but 
without an example. 

There wai not a hoc killed within three periahet of 
him, whereof he had not aome part of the kmsUt and 
poddinga. (h*lPt JUheUu, B. iii, ch. 41 . 

The term, howe?er» is not obsolete, 
and is sometimes called harslet. See 
Domestic Cookery, p. 91. 
tHASTING. An early fig. 

Finu prBOoz. Figne haative. k rathe fiff ripened 
before the time : an ksititig, NonuttdtUor. 

fHAT. To give the hat, to salute. 

I oould no otlifrwiae take it amiaa, aaid I, than aa I 
thought it implied a further familiarity, and that yon 
rnnnut expect should be borne by any man of honour ; 
however, sir, said I, I spoke only to my wife; I said 
nothioK to yoa, but gav4 you my hat as I pnased yon. 

Hutory of Colonel Jack, VI9». 

To HATCH. To engrave, or mark with 
lines; from hacher, French. The 
strokes of the graver on a plate are 
still called hatehinpt. 

And inch a^n 
As Tcnerable Neator kateh*d in silver. Tro. jr Or., i, S. 
TliT hair is fine as gold, thy chin is kalck'd 
With silver. Lav* i» a Maxe, 16S9. 

To wliich your worth is wedded, your profession 
Uatck'd in, and mmde one meet ^ in such a peril. 

B. mud Fl. Tkurry and Th., act u, p. 145. 

Also for stained : 

When thine own bloody sword cried out against thee, 
Hatched in the life of him. lb.. Oust, t^ C. act t, p. 90. 

Thus place him, 
His weapon hatek'a in blood, all theae attending 
When he shall make their fortunes. 

Humorout Lieut., i, 1. 

It is here used loosely, perhaps for 
coloured or stained : 

A rymer is a fellow whoso face ia kateht all over with 
impudence, and sliould hee bee hang'd or pilloried, 
'lis armed for it. (herbury. Char., O 7- 

In the Honest Ghost we have it 
written acA7» but with the same 
meaning : 

Hitch-swelling crimes, which rightly understood. 
Might stage a rabrick story, ack*t in blood. 

Venet to the State Censor. 

See under Gilt, that word also ap- 
plied to the stain of blood. 
tHATE-LIGHT. Obnoxious to light. 

So that the duke my father nere had ken 
Of my endoystring in this hate-light den. 

Hutorie of Albino and BdUma, 1638. 

fHATHER. Heather. 



Heath ia the generall or oomaoD name, wboeof tker* 
ia owne kind, called hatker, the other ling. 

Korden't annman DMaf$tg, 1610. 

fHATTBRING. Dangerous. 

Caatlea for ladiea, and for carpet knighta^ 
UnmereiAiUy spoyld at feasting fighta. 



Where keUtming bulleta are fiiM siwred phmia, 

thnndnng_Qra«». 

TayUfr*s Worita, 1890. 



No feare of roaring gnna. or thnndrini 

Uylor'tl 

fHAVE. Have at all, a desperate 
A phrase taken from the practice of 
gamblers* 

^er dearest knight, whom she ao Jnat nay eall. 
What with bia &bta, and what with kn* mi aU, 
Lay hidden like a savage in hia den, 
For feare of bayliifes, sernaDta, nunhala men. 

Oood Ntw€9 and Bad Newat, 18SX. 
Were not yoo better helpe away with some of it f 
But yon will starve jrourselfe, that when yvt rottoi* 
One MoMt «< aU of mine may set it flyiiig. 
And I will have yonr bones cnt into dice. 
And make yon guiltv of Uie spending of it. 

Bandolpk'9 Mmu LooBmg^mu$$, 1648. 
Then koM at ail, the paase is got» 
For oomini off, oh name it not ; 
Who wooM not die upon the nut 1 

CUudtMJTM Poms, ISn. 

The celebrated duke of Buckingham 
is said to hare written on the Monu- 
ment, in chalk, the following lines : 

Here stand I, 

The Lord knows why ; 

Bntifl^, 

Ha94 at yt aU. 

To have towards any one, to pledge 
him in drinking. The following is a 
curious picture of one of the forms of 
drinking: 

FJdl. The battle by all meant. 

8tr. Strike up the battle then, ndnk your adves 

all in aemoe now, and do aa I do. 

. [Tkiy lake tkeir poti in tkeir le^ kands. 
TWke yonr bowea gent, and make a stand. 
Bight ! draw your altafta now, and notk 'em. 

iTkey tak€ tkeir cngu in tkeir rigkt kamdt tofL 
Very good i now amooth yonr feathers^ 

[TkeyVamqfftkafroik. 
Well done ! Preaent, and take aym. 
Here's to thee, Leocratea. 
Leoe. Have towards tkte, Philotaa. 
Pkil. To thee, Archippoa. 
Jrck. Here,Molopa. 
Mol. Have at yon, fldlera. 

Cartwrigkes Boyatt Stme, 16SL 

f HAVER, n. «. One who has. 

A princes favonr ia a precious thing, 
Yet it doth many unto mine bring ; 
Because the kaiers of it proudly use it, 
And (to their owne ambitious ends) abuse it. 

TayUir's Workes, 1S30. 

HAUGHT. Proud ; from haut, French. 
The same as haughty. 

No lord of thine, thon kangkt tnanlting man. 
Nor no man's lord ; I have no name, no title. 

r.Biek,n,vr,l. 
O full of danger is the duke of Gloster, 
And the queen's sons and brothers kamgkt and pnmd. 

K7mek,nlu,Z, 
This kaiukt resolve beoomea yonr muesty. 

iUv7£f;O.FL,ii,86«. 

Also high : 

Pompey. that aeeond Man, whoae iUi^A/ renown, 
And noble deeda, were greater than hia fortunes 
1 aw««fM,0. Pl.,ii,S8a. 
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And then his courage kaught 
Dedyr'd of forreme foemea to be known. 

Spens. F. ^., I, vi, 39. 

In the following passage it is spelt 
like the French ori^nal : 

Lucifer 
More haul of heart was not before hie fiiU, 
Than was thia proud and pompoua cardinalL 

Mirror for Mag., p. 8S8. 

Spense! has also hault, which is only 
a more antiquated form of the French 
word ; and even the / is pronounced : 

Or through lupport of eounfnance proud and haultf 
To wrong the weaker oft fallea in hia owne aaaanlt. 

i^. C.,VI,ii,«8. 

Thus also here : 

And with conzaoe htuU 
We did intmd the dty to aaaauJt. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 474. 

HAVING, «• Fortune, or possessions ; 
often used in this manner by Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. 

The gentleman ia of no ha/tUtg, he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poina. Mor. W. W., iii, S. 

It is plain by the context, that his 
poverty is here alluded to, though 
Dr. Johnson seems once to ha?e 
thought otherwise. 

Great prediction 
Of noble hamng, ana of royal hope. Ma^., i, 8. 

Often used in the plural also : 

But par'd my present hamngt to bestow 
My qpunties upon you. Em. VIII, iii, S. 

Lie in a water-bearer's house ! a gentleman of his 
havings / B. Jon». Bverv M. i» hit H., i, 4. 

One of your haainga, and yet cark and care 1 

Mu$e^ Looking Glatt, 0. PL, ix. 906. 

In Scotch it means manners or be- 
haviour. See Jamieson. But there 
seems to be no proper English exam- 
ple of that sense. 
•HAVIOUR, for behaviour. Very fre- 
ouently used by Shakespeare. 

with the same honour that your passion bears, 
Goes on my master's grief. Ttoo^. N., iii, 4. 

Put thyself 
Lito a kaoiour of leas fear. Ogmh., iii, 4. 

Used by Spenser also, see Todd. 
This dropping the first syllable of a 
word was more common formerly 
than now. 
tHAUME-LEGGED. Bandy-legged. 



That is haumtAeggedy lesees turned outward, as some 
poire of left legges, valgus. 
ri^Wf* Diff/iofiam, ed. 1608, p 288. 



HAW. A yard, or enclosure; ongin- 
ally haugh, 

St. Marv Bothaw— hath the addition of Boathhaw, 
or Boatuaw, of neare a^loining to an hau, or yarde, 
wherein, of old time boates were made, and knded 
from Downgate to be meuded. Stowe, London, p. 181. 

HAWBERK. A coat of mail, or of 
solid armour, supposed to have been 
larger than the habergeon. Chaucer, 
we see, has made a knight put 



it on over the habergeon. See in 
Habergeon. 

GodfireT arose; that dav he laid aside 
His lunDhtrk strong, ne wont to combat in. 

And donn'd a breast-plate fair, of proof untried^ 
Such one as foot-men use, light, easy, thin. 

Fairf, Tauo, xi, 90. 

His friends, therefore, thought him 
half unarmed. Gray seems to have 
considered it as regdarly of mail: 
''Helm, nor hauberk* s twisted mail." 
HAWK; Between hawk and buzzard. 
Prov. Meaning, perhaps, orig^nallyt 
between two equally dangerous ene- 
mies, a hawk and a kite. It is now 
chiefly used to express mere doubt. 
The hawk is teachable, the buzzard is 
not; whence the French put them 
together in a proverb thus: "Yoa 
cannot make a hawk of a buzzard** 
"D*une buse on ne sauroit faire un 
epervier." MatinSee Senon., No. 223. 

HAWKER. Originally, perhaps, one 
who carried about hawks for sale, 
though obsolete in that sense, by the 
disuse of the thing. Minshew says, 
"The appellation seemeth to grow 
from their uncertain wandering, like 
those that with haukee seeke their 
game, where they can find it ;" but 
this is less probable. In confirmation 
of the former derivation, cadger, 
which means also a hawker, is derived 
from cadge, a round hoop of wood on 
which they carried their hawks for 
sale. See Bailey, also Cadge. 
Johnson derives it from hock, a Ger- 
man word for a salesman. 
A hawker meant also, as may be snp- 

{>08ed, one who used hawks, as a 
lunter means one who hunts. 
HAWKING, «. The diversion of catch- 
ing game with hawks. This was an 
amusement to which our ancestors 
were so much attached, that the 
allusions to it in their writings are 
perpetual. These will be best under- 
stood by turning to the several terms 
borrowed from that sport, and intro- 
duced into their dialogues or other 
writings. Under Haggard I have 
given a long continued allegory on 
the subject of hawking, from Shake- 
speare. I shall here insert another, 
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from Beaumont and Fletcher. In 
both, it appears how generally familiar 
the terms and practices of hawking 
were at that time, which is all that 
requires to be shown under this 
word. 

Now tboa oom*ft near the neiore of a voman. 
HaBK theae tame-hearted eyaues, tliat no Booner 
8ee the /nrv oQt, and hear tiieir husband's hollow, 
But cry like kites upon 'em ; the free haggard 
(Which is that woman that hath wins, and knows it, 
Spirit and plume) will make an hundred ckeckt 
To shew her freedom, sail in ev*ry air 
And look out er^ nleasnre, not regarding 
Zmm nor quarrg^ 'till her pitch command 
What she drsirea, making her founder'd keeper 
Be glad to fling out traiuut and golden ones, 
To take her down again. Woman^s Pri*4, i, 8, p. 181. 

The prevalence of inclosurea has made 
hawking almost impossible, in most 
parts of England. 
HAXTER, 9. A hacknied person ; for 
hackater^ as it is sometimes written. 
From hack. See Todd in Hackster, 

For to bring an old hatter to the exercise of devotion, 
is to bring an old bird to sing prick-soii« in a cage. 

Cntut's [i. e. Bratktcail's} JThiwuia, p. 61. 
Vowing, like a desperate hosier, that be has express 
command to seize upon all our properties. 

Lady JUmony, i, 1. 

HAY. Originally a hedge ; from haie, 
French. Also a kind of net to catch 
rabbits, chiefly by inclosing their 
holes as with a hedge. 

A connie-eatcher is one who robs warrens, and oonnie' 
grounds, pitching his haiu before their boles. 

Minshew. 
Nor none, I trowe, that had a wit so badde. 
To set his kay for conneys ore riveres. 

fTyatt, Ep. to Poyuet. 

So Sylvester : 

Th' amased game, amain. 
Runs beer and there: but if tbe^ scape away 
Ytcm hounds, staves kill them, imrom staves, the hay. 

Dm Bartat, p. 4. Day S, Week 2. 

Ben Jonson says, 

0,1 lookt for this, 
TiM haft a pitching. Jlehem., act ii. 

Meaning, the snare is preparing. 
He Resumes the allusion afterwards, 
calling the sharper Ferret, and saying 
of his prey. Mammon, **are you 
bolted^'' as was said of rabbits when 
they left their holes. 
tHAY-BORN. 

She lead vs through the malt-house 
Thence to the hay-bom. 

BoUFe Poems, 1664. p. 145. 

HAYDIGYES. A sort of rural dance, 
most variously spelt, probably from 
the uncertainty of the etymology. 

Floods, mountains. Tallies, woods, each vacant lies, 
Of nymphs that by them danc'd tbeir kaydiayet. 

Browne, Brit. Past., U, ii, p. 41. 

Spenser writes it heydeguyes: 



And Ucht foot nymphs can chaee the lingrinic night 
With ksgitguyes, and trimly tndden tneen. 

8k, laL, Jwme, r. 96. 

Drayton uses hy-day^ffieB : 

And whilst the nimble Cambrian riUi 
Dance hy-day-fiet among the hills. 

PoJMtt., S. ▼, Aig;nm. 

Perhaps he supposed it derived from 
hey-day guite^ as some others have 
done. Another time he has it hydegy, 

in the singular : 

While some the rings of bdls, and some the bagNpes 

ply. 

Dance many a merry rouid, and many a h y d eg y. 

PolyoU., XXV, p. 1162. 

In Percy's Reliques we find it written, 
according to the conjectural etymo- 
logy, hey-day-guise; but in the 
glossary he suggests that it should 
be one word. 

By wells and riUi and meadowes ^reene. 
We nightly dance our hey-dav^mue. 

Fairy*t Sam§, voL iiL 

There is much probability that the 
hay, as a dance, was only an abbre- 
viation of this, though a very early 
one, as we find it in authors equally 
old. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies, and let them 
dance the hey. Lamifs L. L., ▼, 1. 

So it is spelt in the folio^ and by sir 
J. Davies: 

He taof^t them rounds, and winding heyt to tread. 

Orckestru. 

In Heywood*s Woman killed with 
Kindness, it is hay, at least in the 
reprint, for I have not seen the old 
copy: 

Jen. No ; we'll have the hunting of the fox. 
Jack. The hay, the hay, there's nothing like the hay. 

OPl., Tii, p. S68. 

See Todd in Heydeguy. 
HAYLES. The abbey of Hayles, now 
Hales, in Gloucestershire, was long 
famous for a pretended relic of some 
blood contained in a phial, which, 
like that of St. Jauuarius, was sup- 
posed to have the property of deciding 
on the merits of the inspecting visitor. 
This was done, like that, by a mira- 
culous vanishing of the blood, if the 
person was unworthy to see it. On 
the dissolution of the monastery, it 
was discovered to be '^an unctuous 
gumme, coloured, which in the glasse 
apperyd to be a glistenynge red 
resemblyng partliethe color of blood, 
and owte of the glasse apparannte 
glystering yelow colour like ambre or 
basse gold.*' Certijh, of Visitors, 
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They reported also, that it was in- 
closed in a crystal bottle, one side of 
which was rather opaque, to favour 
the deception. 

At Bidybone, and at the blood of HajfU$, 
Where pilgiymet payuea lyght much avaylea. 

Four Ps, O. PL, i, 74. 
And therefore ▼ow'ft lome ■olemn pilgrimage 
To holy HajfUit or Patrick's purgatory. 

I)niy/.,lc/.6,p. 1412. 

The site of the monastery belongs at 
present to C. H. Tracey, esq., of 
ToddingtoD, to whom it descended 
from the yiscounts Tracey, which 
title became extinct in 1797. Of the 
buildings little now remains, except 
part of the entrance tower and of a 
cloister. 
To HAYLSAY. To greet, to say hail I 
[To embrace ; see H alse.] 

And therwyth I turned me to Raphael), and when we 
had kayUcM thone thother, and hadde spoken thies 
comen wordes, that be customably spoken, &c. 

Mor^t Utopia, by Robinson, B 4^ 1561. 

HAYWARD. The keeper of the cattle 
or common herd of a parish or vil- 
lage; from ha^f a hedge, and ward; 
because a chief part of his business 
was to see that the beasts did not 
break down or browze the hedges. 
**Hatfward, custos agri." Coles* Diet. 

The shepheards and hayward* assemblies and meet- 
ings, when they kept their cattel and heards. 

Fultenh. Art ofSngl. Foetry, p. SO. 

Like several other disused words, it 
still remains in use as a surname. 
HEAD, prov. To give one* 9 head for 
waehinff. This very odd proverb is 
used both by Beaumont and Fletcher 
and by Butler, and seems to imply, 
to yield tamely and without resist- 
ance, to give up your head as if it 
was only to be washed. I do not 
find it in Bay. 

I'm reso]T*d. 
1 at. And so am I, and forty more good fellows, 
That will not pv€ their keadtfor the washing, I take it. 

Cupid'* Xnmffe, iv, 8. 

So talks Orsin in Hudibras : 

For my part it shall ne'er be said, 
J/or the waehinff gate my head, 
Nor did I turn my back for fear. 

Hud., T, iii, 266. 

Sometimes it is the beard for the 
waehing, A description of Exeter, 
quoted by Dr. Nash, says of the 
parson of St. Thomas, that " he was a 
stout man, who would not give his 
head for the polling, nor Am heard 
for the washing^ Thus, it seems 



only to mean that he would not be im- 
posed upon, 
f HEAD. Have at your head, t. «., away 
for a cuckold. 

Not if you stay at home, and warme my bed; 
But if you leave me, have at your head. 

Gough's Strange Discovery, 1640. 

To take one in the head^ to occur to 
his mind. 

Now, it tooke him in the head^ and incensed was his 
desires (seeing Gaule now quieted) to set first upon 
Constantius. Holland's Ammianus MarceUinus, lo09. 

To run on head, to incite. 

Thirdlie, to set cocke on hope, and run on heade. 

Heywod's Spider and Flie, 1666. 

To do on heady to act rashly. 

Abmptnm ingenium, a rashe brayne that dooeth all 
thinges on head. Eliotes DietUmarie, 16C9. 

Tofy at the head, to attack. 

Fellow servant, I can very hardly refraine my selfe, 
but that I must needes fiee at the head of him. The 
ill sliapcii knave besides all other things commeth to 
flout and laugh us to scorne. Terence in Bug., 1614. 

To eat one*e head off, said of an 
animal, to cost more than its worth in 
feeding. 

A. Spending my money, and feasting my lawyers s 
I have made an end of a waggon loaaof cheese, and 
five good guineas I brought to town with me, besides 
my mare has eaten her head off at the Ax in Alderman- 
bury : Zooks, wou'd I had gin the best tit in my team 
I'd ne'er seen London. 

The Country Farmer's CatechuMt 170S. 

fHEADLING. Headlong. 

Abire pessnm, to ren hedlynge, to come to a misehiefe. 

Elyotes Dietionarie, 1669. 

HEADSMAN. An executioner, when 
a person is to be beheaded. 

Come, headsman , off with his head. 

AlF* IF., It, 3. 
Just as before the heads m an one condemned!. 

Who doth in life his death anticipate. 
And now upon the block his neck extend. 
For the lear'd stroke which must dispatch him 
straight. Fuuhaw's Lusiad, iii, 40. 

Dry den has used it (see Johnson), but 
it seems no longer current. 
fHEAM. A horse-collar. 

Tomices. Pulvilli lana pilisve farti, quibos Teteri- 
uorum oolia muniuntur no oblmiuitur. Horse 
heames, or horse collars. Nomenclator. 

f HEART. Used sometimes aa an ex- 
clamation. 

Jer. Heart! you would not unhorse Hercules for her 
father. Tragedy of Hcffman,\e&\. 

Hearte of oak, verj stout hearts, 
great courage. 

But here is a doozen of yonken that have ksarts of 
oake at fouresoore yeares. 

OU Meg ef Hertfordshire, 1609. 

Poor heart, a common expression for 
an object of commiseration. 

Mean. If yon will know it then, he is in lore. 
Jan. I pitty him indeed, poore heart: with whom? 

Cartwriaht'sOrdinarv, le&l. 
Poor heart, I pitr thee. Before tnou come to half my 
years thou wilt unrget to love half so truly. 

Brome't Northern Late. 
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HEART OF GRACE. To take heart of 
grace; originally, we may suppose* 
to be encouraged by indulgence, 
fiiTour, or impunity. 

He cime within the ctttle waU to-daj, 

Hii abeence nve him eo much heart i^gfc$t 
Where had my hutlMiid been but in the waj, 

He darat not, ke. Bmrr. Jrioit^ ni, S9. 

These comfortable words Bogero apake. 

With that hia warlike looke and mnnly show, 
Sid canie her kmrt <igrme% forthwith to take. 

iMi.«xxii,S7. 
Tike \mri qfgr^ett man. 

MiiMify.O.Fl.,z,906. 

Some have supposed it to be more 
properly heart at grase, as if it 
alluded to a borse becoming hearty 
at grass. So Lyly, 

Kiae, therefore, £uphaea» and UH kmrt at grtttm^ 
yoniiKer thoa ihalt never bee, plncke up thj eto- 
macke. Evfk., V S, b. 

Seeing the woold take no waminir, on a day tock 
ktmrt Mt grm$i9t and belabour*d her well with a 
cndgel. TarltotC* Ntwi out qf Purgatory, p. S4. 

The other form is more common, and 
perhaps preferable. See Grace, 

HEART OF. 

HEART is used* by Shakespeare and 
others, for the Tery essence of 
anything, the utmost of it possible ; 
the heart being the most essential 
part. 

Like a right gypiy hath, at fast and looie, 
Beguil'd me to the veiy fUart of loea. 

Jnt, and Cl^'vr,Vi. 
He ont>Koca 
The rery hmrt of kinaneaa. Ttmcm qf A,, i, 1. 
Thii is a solemn rite 
Ther owe bloom'd May, and the Athenians pay it 
To tn* hmrt of ceremony. Two N06U Xiimm., iii, 1. 

Heart of heart occurs also for the 
most yital recess of the heart, in Tr. 
and Cr., ir, 5, and Haml., iii, 2. 

HEART-BREAKER, «. A jocular name 
for that kind of pendent curl which 
was called a love-lock. See Lock. 

tro HEARTEN. To give heart to. 

Now keartm their affairs 
With health renew'd. Ckapm. /I., i, 444. 

fHEARTENER. An encourager; one 
who gives heart. 

But aa a coward's kearttaer in war. 
The stirring drum keeps lesser noise firom far, 
So seem the murmuring waves tell in mine ear 
That gttiltleas blood was never spilled there. 

Browm^t Brit. Fattorali^ i, 1. 

fHEARTLESS. Disheartened. Chapm, 

//., XT, 296. 
tHEART>QUAK£S. Tremblings of 

the heart. 

It did the Grecians good to see ; but keart-fuaiet 

shook the Joints 
Of all the Trqjans. Ckapm. 11, y% 187. 

tHEARTSEA SE. Consolation. 

Which was a great comfort and kearlteaie unto the 
dtiea of Asia. Sir T. Nortk*t Fiutarck, p. 4S8. 



HEAT, part. Sometimes improperly 
used for heated. 

And Airy ever boils mere high and strong, 
Baal with ambition, than revenge of wran^. 

B. Jomt. S^jammt, in. 
Yet as a herdeiae in a ■ommer's day. 
Soot with the glorious sun's all-purging my. 

Brcwm^t Brit. Fatt^ ii, &■ p- 7S. 

Mr. Todd has very rightly showp, 
that the word occurs in this sense in 
the authorised version of the Bible, 
Dan. iii, 19; which makes it pro- 
bable that it was in current use when 
that version was made, and perhaps 
was pronounced Ae^, which may be 
found in Chaucer. In the modern 
editions of the Bible, heated has been 
tacitly substituted for heat. 
\To set in a heat, to make angry.] 

f5. I will not heare one word: I ahall tat tkea im « 
kaat by and by, I wanant thee. 

Ttrmoa tJi BmgUak, 1614. 

To HEAT, V, To run a heat, aa in a 
race. 

Toumay.hd«u^ ^ 
With one soft kias a thousand furioogs, e^ • 
With spur we hatU an acre. UTbU, T„ i, 8. 

With HEAVE AND HOW seems to 
mean, with intereet^ or, perhaps, vnth 
force, implying such an exertion as 
makes a person cry ho! for ho it 
seems to have been pronounced, by 
the rhyme ; 

The silent aoule yet cxiea for renjieaace just 

Unto the mighty God and to his sainti^ 
Who, though they aeem in punishing but slow. 
Yet pay they home at last with kaaiH and kow. 

Srnrr. Arioat.^ izzvii, S9. 

tHEAYEN. A place of entertainment 
in Old Palace Yard. It is called by 
Butler, " false Heaven at the end of 
the hall." 

HEBENON. Ebony, the juice of which 
was supposed to be a deadly poison. 
Spenser uses **heben wood," for ebony. 
F, Q., I, vii, 37. And Minshew, ss 
well as Cotgrave, acknowledges the 
same orthography. 

Unon my secure hour thy unde stole 
With jttioe of cursed keienou in a viaL 

HamL, i, 5. 

It is, in the following lines, distinctly 
put as a poison, and one of the worst 
sort: 

In few, the blood of Hydra Leme*s bane, 
llie juice of kebou, and Cocnus' breath. 
And all the poisons of the Stygian pooL 

Jew qf Malta, O. PL, viii. S6S. 

It has been conjectured, that it is put 
in the former passage for henbane, 
but such a transposition of letters is 
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very improbable ; and it is still more 
80, that two authors should coincide 
io using it. Shakespeare, it is true, 
has elsewhere the word ebony; but 
uniformity in spelline did not belong 
to his days. The old quarto also has 
hebona, which less favours the change. 
Mr. Douce is of the same opinion, and 
refers to Batman's translation of Bar- 
thoL de Propr., ch. 52, where it is 
called ebeTio in English. 
HECCO. The green woodpecker, |>tetM 
viridis, whose note is often compared 
to laughing, and who certainly nas a 
▼ery sharp bill. 

The erow u digsiiig at Ids breast amain, 
The ahaip-iLeb'd kecco stabbing at Iiis bnin. 

Drayt. (hA, p. 1294. 

He calls it ''the laughing heeco" 
Polyolb.y xiii, p. 915. 
Two modem authors, Mrs. Dorset 
and Mrs. G. Smith, have called the 
same bird the yaffil, which the former 
confesses to be a provincial name, but 
thinks very expressive of the noise it 
continually makes. She also quotes 
Hurdis, as speaking of the laughing 
of the same bird : 

The ffolden woodpecker, who, like the fool, 
Laaghs load at nothing. 

See her notes on the Peacock at Home. 
Mrs. Dorset's words are, "and the 
yaffil laughs loud." Mrs. Smith's, 

And long and load 
The ye^ laughs from aspen gray. 

From the mention of laughing, they 
must certainly all mean the same bird 
which Drayton calls kecco. The same 
bird has also been called Hickwat, 
which is not very remote from hecco. 
tHED6E.PEAK. A species of hip. 

The fields of come doth yeeld him straw and bread. 
To feed and lodee, and hat to hide his head ; 
And in the steaa of cat-Uiroatslanghtering shambles. 
Each hedge aUowes him berryes from Ute brambles. 
The bnllesse, kedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and Bk)es, 
Attend his appetite where eir he goes. 

TaMUn*9 Worttt, 1680. 
I jndge it is with men as it is with planto : take one 
that blossoms too soon, t will starre a sloe or keda- 
peaie. Howard,. Man qf Nnmarket, 1679. 

fHEELS. At the hard heels, close upon 
his heels. 

Sirrah! Bobm! we were best look that yonr devil 
can answer the stealing of this same cnp, for the 
vintner's boy follows xuat tk* hard lUelt. 

Marhw^s Tragedy oftktctor Fauttut. 

To cool the heeUy to wait. 

Who forthwith comitted my little hot fwdt to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to cooU Aw kselet, 
whilst we take a further view of the faire. 

BariMomtK Fairs, 1641. 



HEFT, e. Heaving, reaching ; from to 
heave. 

Bat if one present 
Th' abhorr'd ingredient to his eve, make known 
How he hath drunk, be cracks his gorge, his sides. 
With violent kefU. mnUi'9 7., ii, 1. 

Hence tender^hefted, in Lear^ is ex- 
plained heaved, or agitated by tender- 
ness: 

No, Segan, thon shalt never have my curse. 

Thy tender-kefted nature shall not give 

Thee o'er to harshness. L$ar, ii, 4. 

Used also for a weight, as being heaved 
with difficulty : 

But if a pari of heave's huge sphere 
Thou chuse thy pondroos k^t to bear. 

Qorge^t Lucam, 
How shall my prince and uncle now sustain 
(Depriv'd of so good helpe) so great a kefl f 

Earr. AriMt., xliii, 16i. 

Also, for need, as giving occasion for 
the greatest exertion; or, as is still 
vulgarly said, ''a dead /t^." 

We friendship faire and eoneord did despisQ^ 
And fBi appart from us we wisdom left. 
Forsook each other at the sreatest keft. 

Mirror for Magitt., K. Forrex, p. 760. 

t As if t'outmn desire. 
Each nimble stroke qjuick as ethereal fire. 
When wine'd by motion, fell, yet with a keft 
80 full of danger, most behind them left 
Their bloody marks, which in this fatal strife 
Seem'd like the open'd salliports of life. 

Ckamherlayn^i Fkaronnida, 1669. 

HEG6E. Sometimes used for hag. See 
Minshew's Dictionary, and Cooper's 
Thesaurus, in the word Larva. See 
in Mirr. for Mag., p. 323. 

HEILD, ON THE. Qu. On the wane? 

His purse is on the ftsUi, and only fortie shillings 
hath ne behinde to try his fortune with at the cardes, 
in the presence. Nask's Lent, 8t^ Earl Mite., vi, 144. 

HEIR, applied to a female ; heiress is 
DOW more usual. 

What lady is that same f 
The keir of Alen9on, Rosaline her name. 

Love'e L. L., ii, 1. 
His revenues lon^ since 
Encreas'd by marrying with a nch kcir, 
Call'd madam Violuite. 

B. f- Ft. Span, Curate, i, L 
Appoint to carry hence so rich an hetr. 
And be so slack 1 *sfoot it doth move my patience } 
Would any man that is not void of senso 
Not have watch'd night by night for such a prize? 

Eog lott Au Pearl, O. PI, vi, 890. 

Here the heir was Maria. 
HELL was used, as a sort of jocular 
term, for an obscure dungeon in a 
prison. Thus a catchpole is described 
as being 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot 

wbU, 
One that before the judgement carries poor souls to 

hell. Com, qfB., iv, S. 

In Wood street's hole^ or counter's kell 

Counter-rat, a Poem, 1668. 

The hell was something worse than 
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the hole. See Giiford on Mass. City 
Mad., i, 1. 

Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory, were 
names given to three ale-houses near 
Westminster hall; whence, among 
the mortifications prescribed by a pre- 
tended conjurer, the dupe (Dapper) 
is told that 

He must not break hif ^t 
In Heaven and Hell. B. Joiu. JUL, r, 8. 

Whalley says the two former existed 
in his time. The third was mentioned 
in a grant of the first year of Henry VII, 
seen by Mr. Gilford. See him in loc. 
There was likewise a place commonly 
so called under the Exchequer cham- 
ber, where the king's debtors were 
confined till they had paid the utter- 
most farthing. Steepens, The same 
was, and perhaps is, the term for a 
tailor's secret repository of stolen 
cloth. 

fTliat fellowea pocket is like a tailors hell^ it eata up 
part of tvejj mans due; tis an executioner, and maki-s 
awAT more innocent petitions in oneyecrc, then a red- 
headed hangman cuts ropes in an age. 

Day's lU of Omlli,\6SS. 
fWhen tayloTS forget to throw cabbaec in hell. 
And shorten their hills, that all may be welL 

Newat Academy of CompUwutUs. 

To HELL has been thought to be used 
by Spensei' for an older word, to hele, 
in the sense of to cover : 

Else would the watcn orerflow the landt. 
And fire deronre the ayre, and hell them quight 

F. «., iV. X. 36. 

But this explanation is by no means 
satisfactory; for fire devouring the 
air would not cover the water ; nor is 
it very clear what is the antecedent to 
them. See Quight. 
fHELL-DARK. Pitch-dark. 

To ffuide the ship in the keU-darke niffht« when we 
eonld not see any sliore. HakluyVi Voyages, 1598. 

HELLY,a<(;. Hellish. 

So also in Mirr. for Mag., p. 455. 
See Todd. 

Tliese monster swarmea, his holiness and his lielly 
erne have scraped and raked together out of old, 
doating heathen histori^raphcrs. 

Ifecter. of Popish Impost., S 4. 

tHELM. A handle. 

A great axe first slie gave, that two ways cut, 
In which a fair well-polish't helm was put. 
That from an olive-bough received his frame. 

Chapm. Odys., r. 

fHELPLESS. Unaiding; not giving 
help. 

Tet since tite gods have been 
Helpless forcseers of my pingues. Chapm. H., vi, 885. 



fHEMATITE. More commonly known 
as the bloodstone. 

The onix. topax, jaspar, kemoHU, 

The sable jet, the tuteh, and chrTMlite; 

All these considred as ther are indeed. 

An but vaine toyea that doe mans fannf feed. 

Taylor^s WoHtts, 163a 

HEMINGE, JOHN. A favorite actor 
of tragedy in Shakespeare's time, and 
joint editor of his works with Coudel, 
in folio, 1623, seven years after the 
author's death. His son William was 
a dramatic author of some fame. See 
Proleg. to Sh., vol. iii, pp. 232 and 
284, ed. 1813. 

tHEMPEN-SQUINCY. Hanging. 

Hear yon, tntonr. 
Shall not we be suspected for the muder. 
And choke with a hempen squimey. 

Bandolph's JeaJUms Latrt, 1SI6. 

tHEN. 

He is thy own, weneh ; and therefore, htn of the game, 
when yon have scrapt a fortune out of this donghi*!. 
you'll not envy mee, I hope, a little of it. 

The W'uard. a Pity, 1640, MS. 

HENCE, V, Sylvester has unwarrantably 
made a verb of to hence, in the sense 
of to go away. 

Heerwith the angell hen^t, and bent his flieht 
Towards our sad citie, which then deeply sight. 

PoMoretMS, p. 875. 

1 am not aware of any other instance. 
HENCHMAN. A page or attendant. 

Etymologists have been puzzled to 
find the origin of this once common 
word; and their attempts may be 
seen in Todd's Johnson. To me the 
simple etymology of judge Blackstone 
seems the most probable : haunchman, 
from following the haunch of his mas- 
ter. Bishop Percy also made the 
same conjecture in a note on the 
Northumberland Household Book. 
Hence it is applied to boy as well 
as man, hench-boy, or havnch-boy. 
Shakespeare speaks of "the haunch 
of winter,** for the latter end of it. 

2 Hen. IF, iv, 4. They who derive 
it from henyest, a horse, do not seem 
to have considered that it is most 
commonly used for a foot attendant 
or page. Mr. Douce, however, thinks 
otherwise, and he has certainly found 
mounted henehmen in Chaucer. See 
Illustrat., ToL i, 189. Still this only 
a£fects the etymology; for it seems 
clear that they became pages after- 
wards. Minshew says expressly, that 
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*' it is used for a man whogoet on foot 
attending npon a man of honour^ or 
great worship." 

I do but bef( a little changeUng boy 
To be my henchman. M\d». a. Dr., ii, 8. 

He whose phraaes are as neatly decked as my lord 
mayor's kentmen. Jack Drum*i Bntertainm.t B 4. 

They were excepted from the opera- 
tion of the statute 4 Edw. lY, cap. 5, 
concerning excess of apparel : 

Provided also, tbat henchmen^ heralds, pursniTants, 
Bii'onl-bearers to mayors, luessengers, and minstrels, 
nor none of them, nor players in their interludes, 
shall not be comprised within this statute. 

Hench'boy was not uncommon : 

How could ther 
AfiFeet these filthy harbingers of hel^ 
Tliese proctors oiBelzebub, Lucifer's kenck-hojfif 

Miuft' Looking Gl., 0. PL, ix. 187. 
Sir, I will match my lord-mayor's horse, make jockeys 
Of his kenek-bojts, and run 'em through Cheapside. 

mu, O. PL, viii, 480. 

Thus, to set the henchboy* on horse- 
back, was to change the nature of 
their service. In one of Milton's MS. 
copies of the Ode on a Solemn Music, 
he had called the cherubim ** Heav'n's 
Tienshmen^** which, with very good 
taste, he afterwards expunged. See 
Todd*s Milton, vol. vii, p. 57. 
To REND, or to KENT. To seize, take, 
or hold ; from the Saxon hendan, or 
hentan. 

As if that it she would in pieces rend. 

Or reave it out of the hand that did it kend. 

Spent. F. q.y V, xi, 87. 

Chaucer uses to kente, or henten ; and 
it is used in a song inserted by Shake- 
speare : 

Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 
And merrily hetU the stile a. 

Wini. TtHe, iv, 8. 

Mr. Steevens had said, in a note on 
Measure for Measure, that the verb 
was to hend. This he retracts in one 
on the above passage ; but it appears 
that both forms are established on 
sufficient authority. Hent was cer- 
tainly used as the preterite, which is 
all that the citations in the latter note 
establish. 

Told men whose watchful eyes no slumber hent, 
What stores of hours theft-guilty night hnd spent. 

Browne, Brit. Past., II, 1, p. 28. 

The little babe up in his arms he hent. 

Spens. F. Q., II, ii, 1. 

Moth, in the Ordinary, uses to hent, 
in imitation of Chaucer. 0. PI., x, 
309. 
HENT was also the participle. Seized, 
taken, &c. 



Twice have the trampets ■oDBded^ 
The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near npon 
The duke is entering. Meas.for M., if, S. 

Great labour hast thou fondly hent in hand. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, vU. 61. 

HENT, «., is evidently put for hold or 
opportunity. 

Un sword, and know thou a more horrid kentj 
Wlien he is drunk, aale^, or in his n^e. 

ffamL, ill, 8. 

The conjecture of hent, for hint, in 
Othello, i, 3. ''Upon this hint I 
spake," though supported by the old 
quarto, seems neither necessary nor 
probable. It is perfect sense as it is. 
It might indeed be explained in the 
other way. 

fHEPPECE. " Cheese made of marea 
milk." Bunton^M Ladie$ Dictionary^ 

HERALDRY. That this art was much 
more fashionable formerly than at 
present, is well known; but it is 
rather extraordinary that it should 
have been made the subject of a 
sonnet. The conceits in it are rather 
far-fetched, but some of them not 
dnpoetical : 

Heraulds at armea doe three perfections quote, 

To wit, most/air«, moat rueh, most glittering ; 

So when those three ooncurre within one thing, 
Needes must that thing of honor be a note. 
Lately I did behold a ntch, faire coate. 

Which wished fortune to mine eyes did bring, 

A lordly coatc^ vet worthy of a kin^. 
In which one might all these perfectiona note. 

A field of lyllies, roses proper bare. 
Two starres in chiefe, the ciest was waves of gold. 

How glitt'ring 'twas, might by the starres appeare. 
The lillies made it &ire for to behold. 

And ritch it was, as by tJie gold appeareth. 

But happy he that in his armes it weareth. 

Constable, Decad. I, Sonn. 10. 

From what book of heraldry the poet 
took his three perfections, fair, rich, 
and glittering, I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to discover. 
fHERBALL. Consisting of herbs; 
vegetable. 

To conclude, thou calling of me to that kerhM dinner 
and leane repast. Fassenger o/Ben»enuto, 1618. 

HERBARS. Herbs. Probably peculiar 
to Spenser, as Mr. Todd also has 
observed. 

The roofe hereof was arehed over head, 
And deckt with flowers and kerbars daintily. 

^ens. F. q., II, iz, 46. 

HERB-GRACE. See Rue. 
HERDBSSE for shepherdess. 

Yet as a herdesse in a summer's day. 
Heat with the glorious siui's all-pur((ing ray. 
In the calme evening (leanug her faire flocke) 
Betakes herself unto a froth-girt rocke. 

Bromme, Brit. Past., II, 8, p. 78< 
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A timilar word has been found in 
Chancer, fix.* kierdewe. 
HERE'S N0» thii, or that (vhateyer the 
object may be). An ironical ezcla- 
matioD, implying that there is a great 
abundance of it. Warburton sug- 
gested this interpretation of the fol- 
lowing passage, which was doubted 
at 6rst, but £tf since been fully con- 
firmed: 

Sir Walter Bloat I tliere't honoor for rem ktr^9 no 
tmUgt I ua as liot M molten lead, and aa heavy too. 

Nov what a thing it ia ta he an aaa I 
Her^s no fond jttlf The old man hath fonnd thdr 
guilt. I(C. Tit. Andr., It, 9. 

Here was no n^tU iniet to get a wench 1 
This chanon has a hrare pate of hia own. 

B. Jons. TaU <ffm Tnh, ik, S. 
T, Ssr^s no gross flattery 7 
Will she swaUow this? B. Ton see she does, and 
gUhly. Mnttinger'i City Madam, i, 1. 

Sorrs no notaUs gnUsry I 

Fwitan, Snppl. to Sh.. ii, p. 866. 

See also 0. PL, i, 204, zi, 127, and 
▼i, 109. The instances might easily 
' be multiplied, to a prodigious extent ; 
so that the point is now beyond all 
doubt. 

Allied to this ironical phrase is that 
of Aere's siveA, to signify, on the con- 
trary, the absence of anything ; as. 

How say yon nowT Is it not past two o^lockf and 
Ur^s nmck OrUmdo I As yon like it, iv, S. 

Thus Brainworm, sending Old Knowell 
on a false scent, in pursuit of his son, 
says to him, ** I, sir, there you shall 
have him ;'* and, as soon as he is out 
of hearing, adds, 

Tes ! inTisible. Mnck weneh, or mmek wtm I 

B. Jons. Beery M. in his H., vr, 6. 

See Much, as an ironical exclamation 
for not at all, 
fHERISH. Harsh.rough. SeeHARRisH. 

They teare their ksrisk mantels srey. 

GoM^jfrido and Bamardo Is Vaynt, 1670. 

HERNSHAW, HERON-SHAW, or 
HERNSHEW. The bird caUed a 
heron or hem. Johnson had inter- 
preted it a Aeroitry, supposing it made 
from hem and Bhato ; but the quota- 
tions abundantly prove that it meant 
only the bird. 

As when a cast of fUeona make their flight, 
At an hemsluao, tiiat lyes aloft on wing. 

Spms. F, q.y YI, Tii» 9. 
Minerva's hemsknw, and her owl. 

B. Jons. Masqns of Jngurs, toL n, p. 18S. 
As they were entring on their way, Mtnerra did pre- 
sent 
A kemskaw, consecrate to her ; which they could ill 

dlBcerne 
Tbroogh sahle night, hnt by her dauge, they knew it 
was. a ksme. ChapwuM^s Homer, R^ x, p. 1S6. 



So have wee scene a hawke cast off at an 
to kM»ke and fiie a quite other way. 

HmU,Qmo9a£s.* p. SS. 
And leaving me to stalk here in my trovaers 
like a tame kern se w for yon. 

Ihd^ Staple t^ News, U^ 
Than that sky-scaling pike <rfTeneriffe, 
Upon whose tops the kemeskew bred her yonng. 

Browne, Bnt. Past., II, 6, p. ISS. 

*' To know a hawk from a Aemskawv,** 
was certainly the original form of the 
proverb, in which the latter word is 
since corrupted into haneUaw. Bat 
the corruption bad taken place before 
the time of Shakespeare ; and there- 
fore sir Thomas Hanmer*s alteration 
of it in Hamlet, ii, 2, was superflaous. 
It is handsaw in RaVs Proverbs, p. 
196. The hawk and the hernshaw 
appear together in the above quotation 
from Spenser, which illustrates the 
real origin of the proverb ; meaning, 
wise enough at least to know the 
hawk from its game. 
HEROD, KING. In the old moralities 
and mysteries, this personage was 
always represented as a tyrant of a 
very violent temper, using the niost 
exaggerated language. Hence the 
expression. 

It ont-kerods Herod. HawU^ iii, 3. 

He is therefore mentioned as the most 
daring person that can be thought of 
by Alexas, when he tells Cleopatra, 

Good majesty 1 
Herod of Jerry dare not look npon yon 
But when yon are well pleas'd. 

Ant. /" Cleop., iii, S. 

He is also introduced proverbially by 
Mrs. Page : 

What a Herod tf Jewry is this! 

Merry W. W., ii, 1. 

The fierceness of Herod is well illus- 
trated in Mr. Steevens's note on the 
passage of Hamlet, from the Chester 
Whitsun Plays, Harl. MSS., 1013, 
where he is made to rant most un- 
reasonably on the subject of his own 
person and valour. 
fH ERRING-POND. A popular name 
for the sea. 



The many thousands English, Scotch, and Irish mari- 

m Tcarhr fish foryc 
work abroad, if a fishery afforded 'em fiiU employ- 



ners. who now yearhr itBh for yon, would hardly seek 



ment at home; and tis odds bnt a finer countij, 
dieaper and better food and raiment, wholesomer air, 
easier rents and taxes, will tempt many of yonr 
coantrymen to cross the kerring-pond. 

BrnflmuTs Patk to WeaUk, 17S8. 

HERSALL, for rehearsal. 

With this sad kersall of his heavy strease, 
The warlike danuell was empassion'd sore. 

$ms.F.q., in, xi,lS. 
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HERSB. Apparently for that which is 
rehearsed ; the same as Hebsal. In 
Spenser's Pastoral of November, 
where "0 heavy A^rw," and "0 
happie herse" form the two burdens 
of a funeral ditty, the commentator, 
£. K., explains it, "the solemn 
obsequie in funerals." In the Faery 
Queen, a lovesick princess attending 
public prayers, is said to be inatten- 
tive to the prayers, 

Far the faire damsell from tlie holy herte 

Her love-sicke hart to other thoaghts did tteale. 

ni,ii.48. 

Which, as Warton observed, seems to 

mean, from the matter then rehearsed, 

and he couples it with the her$all 

above cited. Obs. an F, Q., ii, p. 

175. 

I have found it once used for a dead 

body: 

Bold Archafl pierses 
Through the mid-hoost, and ttrewes }a» waj with 
kerget. Hepp. JSritaingt Troy, iu, 86. 

3h HERY. To honour or worship; 
from herian, Saxon. Spenser twice 
uses this word, and explains it so 
himself, or his friend : 

Tho* wooldeat thoa learn to carol of lore, 
And herg with hymns thy lasses glove. 

Spens. Skep. Kal.^ Fth.^ t. 61. 
Thenot, now nis the time of merry-make, 
H(a Pan to kerie, nor with love to pla^. 

Ibtd., Nov., V. 9. 
Free from the world's vile and inconstant qualms. 
And herry Pan with orisons and alms. 

J)rayt.Bel.,7»V.l41S. 

See also p. 1133. 

+With holy verses heryed I her glove. 

Drayton's Shepherds Oarland. 
TUeryed and hallowed be thy sacred name. Ibid. 

HEST, more usually behest, A com- 
mand. HcMt, Saxon. 

O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so. Temp.^ iii, 1. 

Now made forget their former cruell mood, 
T' obey their rider's hest^ as seemed good. 

Spejif. F. q., IV, iii, S«. 
Such untamed and unycilding pride 
As win not bende unto your noble hestes. 

JW«r /• Porrar, 0. PI., i, 1S6. 
The long prays pardon of his cruel hnt. 
_ O. PL, ii, 163. 

HESTERN, of yesterday. Hestemus, 
Latin. 

So if a chronicler should misreportexploytes that were 
enterprised but hestem, day. 

Uolinsh. Hist, oflrel., H 6, coL 3. 



fHET. Used as 
verb to heat. 



the pret. t. of the 



Her blushing het her chamber; she looked oat, 
And uU the air she purpled round about. 

Marlowe and Chapman's Musatts, p. SS. 

PETHER, adv. Rather, as it seems, 
in the following passage: 



I wiU hether spend the time in exhorting yon to 
make ready against that day, and to prepare your- 
selves, then [than] cnriouslv u> recite or expound ilie 



HEYDBGUIES. See HAXDiaYna. 
t2bHEYNB. To deck? 

And on the turfie table with the best 
Of lambs in all their flocke shall heyne the feast. 
. „ The Shephear^s Holiday, 1651. 

tHICHCOCK. A simpleton. 

Among whom this hicheoeke missed his rapier; at 
which all the company were in a maze; he besides 
his wits, for he had borrowed it of a speciall friend of 
his, and swore he had rather spend 20 nobk:s. 

^ Jests of Oeorge Peels, n. d. 

jHICHEL. An implement for dressing 
fiax. ** A hiehel, hamus vel pecten," 
fFithaW Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 138, 
** the maker of linnen cloth with his 
instruments, and that pertaineth." 

tHICKET. To hiccough. The 1655 
ed. of Shirley's Gentleman of Venice, 
iii, 4, has this verb, which Gifford, v. 
53, erroneously considers a misread- 
ing. 

tHICKET, or HICKOT. The hiccough. 

I<e hooquet, oa sanglot. The hiekot, or yering. 

^. Nomenelator. 

0( jtUkmg or htcket. 

Barrough's Method ofPhystck, 1684. 

HICK-SCORNER. See Hycke-scornee. 

HICK- WAY, or HICK- WALL. One of 
the old popular names for a wood- 
pecker. See Hecgo. 

And 'tis this same herb, your hick-ways, alias wood- 
peckers, use, when with some mighty ax any one stops 
up the hole of their nests, which they industriously 
dig and make in the trunk of some sturdy tree. 

OuWs Rabelais, IV, ch. 62. 

HIDDER AND SHIDDER. A strange 
rustic form, explained in the original 
notes to mean he and she ; but whence 
derived does not appear. 

For bad his wesand been a little widder, 

He would have devoured both hidder and shidder. 

i TTTTv «v*n . ^^- ^^- ^^'* ^«P'» 810- 

fHIDDIE. Answers here to Virgil'a 
arduus. 

The hiddie horse standing within our town, 
Hath armed men disgor^pd ; Are up and down 
Sinon triumphant throws. Viryil, by Vicars, 1638. 

HIDE FOX AND ALL AFTER. Said 
by sir Thomas Hanmer to be the name 
of a sport among children, which 
must doubtless be the same as hide 
and seek, whoop and hide, &c. ; but 
no instance is brought of the expres- 
sion, except that of the following 
passage, which occasioned the remark: 

0. A thing, my lord I H. Of nothing: bring me to 
him. Hide fox, and all after. Haml., iv, 2. 

Hide and seek is certainly alluded to 
in Decker*8 Satiromaslix, as quoted 

27 
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by Mr. Steevens, where it is ftaid, 
" Cries all hid, iM boys do." But it 
throws no light on the/a». 
HIDE-PARK, now. written Hyde-park, 
was a place of fashionable resort for 
coaches, as early as the year 1625. 

AIm, what it it to hii iceBe to know 
How manj coadiM in Rid«-park did ■how 
Lut tpiinf . 

B. Jom. SUpU </N«ws, Prolomie for th« SUfO. 

It is also mentioned by Ludlow : 



Thii dfiT ins more obsrired forjwople going a mnriiig, 

id nllanl 
attire, bat 'moat shameful powdered baireamen, and 



than for divers ye^rs past, dreat resort to Bjfdt" 

)fri 



fark ; many bnnareds of ricb coaches, and Kallants in 
attire, bat most shameful powdered baireamen, and 
painted, spotted women. Mtmoiri, ifsy 1. 16Mk 

It has long been written as if con* 
nected with the family of lord Claren- 
don ; but it has been in the Crown 
from the time of Henry YIII. Nor 
could the name refer to a hide of landj 
which is estimated at 120 acres, 
whereas this park is supposed to con- 
Uin 620. 

HIEROMMO, or JBRONIMO. The 
principal chamcter in an old play by 
Thomas Kyd, entitled The Spanith 
Tragedy^ or Hieronimo is mad again. 
See Go by, Jbkokimo. 

fHIGH-GERMAN. Our early dramas 
make frequent mention of a High 
German (a huge animal) about the 
town, who seems to have been **a 
master of fence,*' or common chal- 
lenger. See German, high. 

HIGH MEN. False dice, so loaded 
as to come always high numbers. 
See FuLLAM. Low men, of course, 
were the contrary, and produced low 
throws. 

Yaoihifk 
And lom men are bnt trifles ; your pois'd dye. 
That's ballasted with quickdlrer or gold. 
Is ROSS to tlus. Ordinary, 0. PL, x, S88. 

Then play thou for a pound or for a pin, 
Htgk men or low smn still are foisted m. 

HarrimgL Bfiff., i, 79. 
Item, to my son Mat Flowerdale I bcqneatb two bale 
of false dice, videlicet, kwh men and low smu, folloms, 
stop-cater>tiaies, and other bones of function. 

London Prodigal^ Sappl. to Sh.,ii, 466. 

In later times these had attained 
the name of high runners and low 
runners : 

Sbadwell is of opinion, that yoor boUv, with bis box 
and his false aice, is an honester fellow than the 
rhetorical author, who makes nae of his tropes and 
fignres, which are his kigh and bis lorn nmnort, to 
cfieat US at once of our money and of our intelleetnala. 
/. Datuit'a Letters, voL ii, p. 407. 

HIGHPALMED. See Palmed and 
Palm. 



HIGHT. A participle c^ the Anglo- 
Saxon Terb haian, to call. Used in 
a Tery peculiar way for some of the 
passive tenses, without the addition 
of the auxiliary use, or was, or their 
several persons. Dr. Johnson erro- 
neously asserts, that it was used only 
in the preterite. SeeTyrwhiU's note 
on Chaucer, v. 1016. 
For, am called: 

The wixaid smil'd and answer'din Mine pert. 

Easy it is to satisfy thy will ; 
Ismen I kiakt, caU'd an inchanter ntat, 
Snch akill We I in magic's secret leaL 

An/, nam, %, 19. 

Was called: 

Foil careftilW be kept them day and nigbt. 
In fUrest fields, ana Astropbel be kigkL 

Highteth appears to have been some- 
times used, but still with a passive 
signification : 



Ibis goetb aright ; bow kigkUtk she, say too. 

Ordkumf^ O. FL, z. 



2SS. 



As a participle, called : 

Among the rest a good old woman was, 
Bigkt mother Hubbard, who did ft sinpfts 
The rest in honest miitb tliat seem'd her welL 

Spent. Motk. Hnk. TnU, SS. 

It is sometimes used for, the mam 
called, as in the following passage : 

Wretch that be was into this land to bring 
The Saxons, with kigkt Hengist, their false king. 
NieeoTt Winter Nigkit, Mirror for Mm§., p. S81 

It is employed by Shakespeare only 

in burlesque passages, as Love's L. L., 

i, 1, and Mids. N. Dr., v, 1 ; and in 

this manner it is stiU occasionally 

introduced. 

Spenser uses it in many other senses. 

For committed: 

Tet charge of tiMn WM to a pofter A*^^ 

Granted: 

Yet so much CsTOfor ahe to bim bath kigkt 

Above the rest. Ikid^ IV, Tiii, 54. 

Mentioned: 

Bnt reade yon, sir, sith ye my name have lugkt. 
What is your owne, that I mote yon requite. 

/*irf.,IY,Ti,4w 

Commanded, or directed: 

But the sad Steele seix'd not where it was kigki 
Uppon the cbilde, but somewhat short did fnU. 

IhU., V, ri, 8. 

Given : 

Her Tirtue was the dowre that did delist. 
What better dowre can to a dame be ktgkt? 

/ferf,V,iv.9. 

tHIGLY.PIGLY,or HIGLETY-PIGLE- 
TY. Mixed together in confusion. 
In the older writers the spelling of 
this popular phrase is very uncertain. 

80 numerous a force did ralbr 

Before Troy town, then, in that rally, 

Tlien, just as neighbors Ai^/v fnglie. 

Let their beasts graze, bnt then can qniddie, 
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Knowing the tart marke of their own. 

Spy 'em firom et'sj one's i' t)i town. 

Homer a la ModSy 1666. 
Ra. Troth, ni^kigk U figU le among my neighboara. 
Some better, some worae. Yet, tlio' I saay't, that 
ahou'dn't saay't, I'm aa well belov'd aa ony poor 
fellow i' th* parish ? Wit of a Woman, 1706. 

HI6RB, or HYGRA. The name for 
the violent and tumultuous influx of 
the tide into the mouth of the Severn, 
and for similar efifects in other rivers. 
It is spelt also aigre, eagre, eger. 
The derivation is as uncertain as the 
orthography. Mr. Todd tries the 
Runic and the Saxon ; but I cannot 
find any authority for his Saxon word. 
Dryden has used eagre, as a general 
word for such a tide, occasioned by 
the narrowness of the channel, and 
the steepness of the banks; called 
also the bore of the Severn, For the 
etymology, I fear we cannot venture 
to go to the Greek vypos. It is pro- 
bably of Saxon origin. Drayton thus 
describes its effects : 

Until they be imhne*d 
In Sabrin's aovereign arms; with whose tumultuous 

waves 
Shut up in narrower bounds the kiffre wildly rares ; 
And frights the straggling flocks, the neighbouring 

shores to fly, 
Afar aa A'om the main it comes with hideous er^, 
And on the angry front the curled foam doth bring, 
The billows 'gainst the banks when fiercely it doth 

fling, 
Hurls up the slimy oose, and makes the scaly brood 
Leap madding to the land affrighted from the flood ; 
O'erturna the toiling barge, whoae steersman does 

not lanch 
And thrust her farrowing beak into her ireful panch. 

Polyulb.,Song7. 

Chatterton, acquainted with this local 
phenomenon, has made it the subject 
of a simile : 

As when the hy^ra of the Seveme roars 
And thunders ugsom on the sandes below. 

The cleenibe [noise] rebounds to Wedeceitter's shore. 
And sweeps the black sand round its h«ine prowe. 

Second Battle oj Bastings, 691. 

See also ver. 326 of the same. 
In Drayton is this marginal note, 
upon a simile subjoined to the lines 
cited above : " A simile expressing 
the boar or higre,*' The name higra 
is spoken of by William of Malms- 
bury in the following passage, and 
the phenomenon described : 

In eo quotidiaiius aquarum fnior, quod utrum Tora- 
ginem vcl vertiginem uudarum dicam nescio ; fando 
ab imo rrrrens arenas et conglobans in cumulnm 
cum impetu venit, nee ultra quam ad poutem perten- 
dit ; noiinunquam etiam ripas transcendit, et msgn& 
Ti parte teme circuit4 victor regreditur ; infehx navis 
■i quam k latere atti^erit. >'autie cert^ gnari cum 
Tident illam higram (sic enim Anglic^ vocaut) venire, 
navem obvertunt, et per medium secantes violentiani 
c\jus ehdunt. 2>« Pontif., lib. i?, p. 283 



In this last circamstanoe we see that 
Drayton exactly agrees with this 
writer. Drayton has appHed the 
same name to the tide in the York- 
shire Ouse or Humber : 

For when my h^§ comes, I make my either shore 
Even tremble with the sound, that 1 afar do send. 

FoUfolb., xxviil, p. 190S. 

See also Eger, in Todd. 
[Taylor the water-poet gives the 
following description of the same 
phenomenon as observed on the coast 
of Lincolnshire :] 

tAnd there in three houree space and little more^ 
We row'd to Boston from the Norfolke shores 
Which by report of people that dwell there. 
Is six and twenty mile, or very neere. 
The way unknowue. and we no pilot had, 
FUts, sands and shoales, and tydes all ragbig mad, 
' Which sands our passare many times demde. 
And put us sometimes three or fouie miles wide. 
Besides the flood runs there with such great fbree^ 
That I imagine it out-mnnes a horse ; 
And with a liead some 4 foot high that rores, 
It on the sodaine swels and beata the shores. 
It tumbled us a ground upon the sands. 
And all that we could doe with wit, or hands, 
Could not resist it, but we were in doubt 
It would iiave beaten our boates bottome out. 
It hath lease mercy then beare, a-olfe, or tyger. 
And in those eountries it is called the kyger. 
We much were unarouainted with those fashionfl. 
And much it troubled us with sundrv passions; 
We thought the shore we never should recover. 
And look'd still when our boat a'ould tumble over. 
But He that made all with his word of might. 
Brought us to Boston, where we lodg'd all night. 

HILD, for held, for the sake of a 
rhyme. This kind of licence was 
very frequently taken by Spenser, and 
other contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

No man inveigh against the withered flow'r. 
But chide rough winter that the flow'r hath kill'd; 

Not that devour^, but that which doth devour. 
Is worthy blame. O let it not be luld 
Poor women's fsulta that they are softiUlird 
With men's abuses. 

Skaketp. Rape qflmereee, Sapph, i, 64S. 

HILDEBRAND. The family name of 
pope Gregory the Seventh, so black- 
ened by Fox, and other writers 
against the Romish Church, that his 
name became proverbial in this 
country for violence and mischief. 
In an old abridgment of Fox's Mar- 
tyrs, by a Dr. Bright, printed 1589, 
I find him thus described: "This 
HUdebrand was a most wicked and 
reprobate monster, a sorcerer, a ««- 
cromancer, an old companion of iS>i7- 
vester, Theophilactus, and iMurentiue, 
conjurers.'* Page 136. AnynamQof 
reproach being thought fair to such 
a character, Shakespeare has made 
Falstaff call him Turk : 
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IWft Oriywy ncrer did radi deeds io i7Bi» ti I UTa 
done thii day, 1 oem. Jr, ▼, 8. 

See Warburton's note on the passage: 

Lead bim a priicmer to the lady too. 
am. Wanani ye, thoagh he were Gog or BiUeknmi. 

WiU» 0. PL, Tui, BOS. 

A HILDINO, «. A base, low, menial 
wretch ; derived by some from Atn- 
derlinfft a Devonsnire word, signi- 
fying degenerate; by others, from 
the Saxon (see Todd*B Johnson). 
Perhaps, after all, no more originally 
than a corruption of hireling^ or 
hindlinff, diminutive of Hindi which 
the foUowing passage seems a little 
to confirm : 

Abase ilare, 
A MUta^ for a lirei^. a fmdre'i doUi. 
A pantler, not so emmait 1 (>mI., u, 8. 

In apposition with another substan- 
tive, as peasant is occasionally used : 

Tis posiiiTe 'gainst all exceptiona, lords, 

That our snperflaous lacqueys, sod our peasants. 

Who, in nnnecessary aetion, swarm 

About oar squares of battle, were enough 

To purge thu Held of such a AiUisf foe. Smt. V, b, 9. 

For a coward : 

If your lordship find him not a kiUUngt hold nae no 
more in your respect. ^U'« f^ellt iiit d* 

It was appUed to women, as well as 
men: 

For shsme, thoa kiWng of a devilish spirit. 

T»M. Sir., 11, 1. 

But now I see this one is one too much. 

And that we have a curse in having her ; 

Out on her, hiUing I lUm. and Jml,, ii, S. 

This is that soomftd piece, that scurvy kiUing, 
That gave her promise faiUitully she would be here. 
Cicely, the sempster's daughter. Ttpo NobU K^ iii, 6. 
Dost thou dispute with me? Alexander, cany the 
prating hilding forth. 

B,^n, Ooseomb, act iv, p. 816 (spoken of Vkla). 

fHILLISH. Vast ; as large as hills. 

The wounded whale casts (tom his killisk jawes 
Bivera of waters, mizt with purple sore. 

Heywood^s Trota BriUmiea, 1009. 

HILTS. A familiar term for cudgels ; 
the basket hilt, for the defence of the 
band, being the most permanent 
part of them ; the sticks might be 
changed at pleasure. 

Fetch the kilts; fellow Juniper, wilt thou play f Jnm. 
I cannot resolve you: 'tis as I am fitted with the 
ingenuity, quantity, or quality of the cudgeL 

B. Jons. Case is alUred, ii, 7. 

Martino, who is sent, certoinly brings 
the cudgels, not the baskets only: 
"Enter Martino, with the cudgels." 
Falstaff either calls his broad sword 
hilts, or he means to swear by the 
hilts, as Owen Glendower by the 
cross of his Welch hook : 

Seven, by these kilU, I am a villain else. 

1 HsH. IT, ii, 4. 

Hilts were frequently used in the 
plural, though said of one weapon. 



tHINCH.PINCH. The name of an 

old Christmas game, mentioned vitb 
others in the following passage. 

Your puffe, your croase-puffe; yonr ocpaffe, yvoi 
inpuife uppon the Amc of a tender inftnt» 
are fitting complements for kynck pptcM^mmd bs«ii 
Mol, eoale under candlesticke, firiar Bnsh, amd v> 
penny hoe. Which are more dviUy acted, mod w£i 
lesse fouk sqyle, and lothsome indeeorom, then roe 
spattiinK and greasing tricks upon the poore infaaL 
hteUntiM <^PopUh Impostures, 160S 

tHINDBSRRY. The raspberry, 

Moram mbi Idsei. Framboises. A raspis berrie. a 
kvtMenis. Nowuuciator, litsi 

HINO, for hang, in the same manner as 
hild for held. A variation for the 
sake of rhyme. See Hild. 

That fear, death, terror, and amazement String ; 

With ugly paws some trample on the given. 
Some gnaw the snakes that on their shoulders An^ . 

Ami/. Tksso, it, 4. 
Hesv*n in thy palm this day the balance Ata^, 
Whieh makes tings gods, or men more great than 
kinga. J)mA KMifki, O. PL, ir, 4S8. 

There are traces of this form in (he 
Scottish dialect. See the Gloft«ary 
to Gavin Douglas's Virgil. 
fHINGELS. Hinges. 

Item, for the kingsis of tiiose doorea, iS^j. 

MS. AcetnuUs ^ StoekUm^Norfita, 1639. 

HINT. A suggestion ; used also by 
Shakespeare for a cause or subject. 

Alack, forpttvl 
I, not remembring how 1 cned 0u*t (hen, (Steevena^ 

foroN^,) 
Will cry it o'er again ; it is a kmt 
Th^ wrings mine eyes to t. SVa^., i, 9. 

Fiv our escape 
Is much beyond our loss ; our kint of woe 
Is common ; every day, some sailor's wife. 
The master (tf some merchant, snd the merchant 
Have just onr theme of woe. lOd^ ii, 1. 

It may, however, mean there, slight 
touch or memento. 

Wherein of sntres vast, and deserts idle^ 

Bonsh qusriies, rocks, and hills whose heads tondi 

neav*n, 
ItwasmyAta/tospeak. ' Otk«ao,i,S. 

In this passage the old quarto reads 
hent; the second quarto, hint. It 
seems most probable that the right 
reading is hint. See Hent. 
HIP. 2h have on the hip. To have at 
an entire advantage. This phrase 
seems to have originated from bant- 
ing, because, when the animal pur- 
sued is seized upon the hip, it is 
finally disabled from fiieht. In some 
of his notes on Shakespeare, Dr. 
Johnson says, that it is taken from the 
art of wrestling ; which is not without 
appearance of probability, because, 
when a wrestler can throw his adver- 
sary across his own hip, he gives him 
the seyerest of all falls, techuically 
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termed a eroU'huttoek; but it will 
be Been, in the following passages, 
that the allusion is carried on with 
evident reference to the other origin : 

If I can catch him onee i^(m tht Up, 

I will feed &( the aadent grudge I near him. 

Merck, qf F., i, 8. 

The hoand who has caught a deer by 
the hip, may feed himself fat on his 
flesh; but this has nothing to do 
with a wrestler. 

If thia poOT traah of Yenioe, whom I traah 
Por hia quick hunting, atand the putting on, 
ru kne our Michael Caaaio on tlu kip. 

OikeUo, ii, 1. 

Though this passage is greatly cor- 
rupted, its allusion to hunting can- 
not be overlooked. As to the text, 
the oldest quarto reads the first line. 

If this poor tnah of Venice, whom I crush. 

Warburton conjectured '' poor brack,** 
sagaciously, and in exact conformity 
to the whole tenour of the passage. 
SeeBBAGH. He abo proposed cAemA 
for crush, almost as happily; for 
certainly the general sense is, "If 
this hound, Roderigo, whose ftierit is 
his quick hunting, is staunch also, 
and will hold, I shall have my game 
on the hip." The present reading, 
trtuh, departs from this sense, and 
neither substitutes one so good, nor 
is itaelf fully established, as being 
legitimately used in that sense. It is 
derived from the reading of the folio, 
which is, 

If this poor traah of Venice, whom I inee; 

Which seems to be more corrupt than 
the reading of the quarto. Warbur- 
ton's conjectures at least make good 
sense of the whole, which is some 
advantage : 

If thia poor hrach of Venice, whom I cherish 
for Mb quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
ru kav« our llichaelCasaio on ike kip. 

Cherish may not have been the very 
word of Shakespeare, but something 
to that effect is surely required. The 
chief objection is, that braeh is sel- 
dom used, except for a female; but 
if that be thought valid, trash may 
stand, as a word of general con- 
tempt. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, cor- 
rected,the opinion given in his notes 
to Shakespeare, and derived the ex- 
pression from hunting. 



[The meaning of the word in the 
following passage is not clear.] 

tThe Gnedans them commaunde that dwelt by kip 
In lillagea, to make no spare of wine. 

Mirourfor Magittniet, 1687. 

HIPPOCRAS. A medicated drink, 
composed usually of red wine, but 
sometimes white, with the addition 
of sugar and spices. Some would 
derive it from vird, and Kepdpyvfii, to 
mix; but Menage observes, that as 
the apothecaries call it vinum Hippo- 
craticum, he is convinced that it is 
derived from Hippocrates, as being 
originally composed by medical skill. 
It is not improbable, that, as Mr. 
Theobald observes, in a note on the 
Scornful Lady (p. 286), it was called 
Hippocras, from the circumstance of 
its being strained; the woollen bag 
used for that purpose being called, 
by the apothecaries, Hippocratcs's 
sleeve. It was a very favorite 
beverage, and usually given at wed- 
dings. 

p. ^7, what's best to drink a mornings f 
JL Jpocrae, sir, for my mistress, if I fetch it, is most 
dear to her. Honeei Wk., 0. PL. iii, 283. 

Drank to tout health, vhole nights, iu Hippoerat, 
Upon my luieM, with more religion 
Tlian e'er I aaid my pray'rs, which heav'n forgire me. 

Jnti^uafy,0.VUx,9a. 

Iu old books are many receipts for 
the composition of Hippocras, of 
which the following is one : 

Take of dnamon S ox. of ginger i an oz. of grains a 
j^ of an OS., punne [pound] them g[roase,and put them 
into a pottle of good claret or white wine, m-ith half a 

eund of sugar ; let all steep together, a night at the • 
tst, close covered in some bottle of glaase, pewter, 
or stone ; and when you would occupy it, cast a thinne 
linnen cloath or a piece of a boulter over the mouth 
of the bottle, and let so much run through as you will 
drink at that time, keeping the rest dose, fat so it 
will keep both the spirit, odor, and virtue of the wine 
and spices. And if you would make but a quart, then 
take but half Uie spices aforesaid. 

Ea9e» ofEeaUk, eh. S28, p. 964. 

By a pottle is meant two quarts. See 
Pottle. See idso Strutt*s View of 
Manners, &C.9 vol. iii, p. 74. 

tTo make EppoGraa the best way.— Take S ounces of 
aqua vits, S ouncea of pepper, and 8 of ginger, of 
cloves and gnins of paraaice each S ounces, amber- 
pease three grains, and of musk two grains, infuse 
tnem S4 hours in a glass bottle on pretty warm embers, 
and when your occasion requires to use it, put a pound 
of sugar into a quart of wine or cyder ; dissolve it 
well, and then drop 8 or 4 drops of the infusion into 
it, and they will make it taste richly. 

LuptotCt TkovMrnd Notable Tkinpe, 
tThe wind blows cold the weaUier's raw, 
The begsars now do skulk in straw. 
Whilst tiioae whose means are somewhat higher. 
Do warm their noses by a fire. 
Sack, Hippocras now, and burnt brandy, 
Are drinks as warm and good as can be ; 
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But if tby pnne won't reach w hixli. 
With ale and beer that want suppTv. 

Foot BoKn,l$9t. 

fHIRDES. See Hubbs. 

HIREN. A corruption of the name of 
Irene, the fair Greek, first broached, 
perhaps, by G. Peele, in his play of 
The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the 
fair Greek. In this play, which does 
not appear to have been published, 
was probably the hemistich so often 
alluded to by subsequent dramatists, 
" Have we not Hiren here V 

And thereforcL while we liave Hiren here, apeak hit 
little dish-wa«nen. Decker, Saiirom., Or. Dr., iii, 17o. 

What ominona news can Polymetes daunt? 

Have we not Hiren here P Law Triek$t 1606. 

*Sfoot, lend me tome money. Haat thou not Hyren 
here ? Sm$tnmr4 Hoe, 0. PI., it, S18. 

Pistol, in his rants, twice brings in 
the same words, but apparently mean- 
ing to give his sword the name of 

Hiren : 

Down, down, doca, down ftdtwa I Have we not Biren 
here? %H«n.ir/^^ 

And soon after, 

Die men like dojca. give crowns like pins. 

Have we not Hiren here P Ihid. 

Mrs. Quickly, with admirable sim- 
plicity, supposes him to ask for a 
woman, and replies, ''0 my word, 
captain, we have no such here ; what 
the goujere, do you think I would 
deny her?" Ibid. 
In another old play, on the Clown 
saying, "We 'have Hiren here," the 
Cook and he dispute whether it was 
Hiren or Siren, Mauing, Old Law, 
iv, 1. 

Mr. Douce, by extraordinary chance, 
picked up an old rapier, with the very 
motto of Pistol's sword upon it, in 
French : 

Si fortune me toormente, 
L'esp^rance me contente. 

See his lUustr. of Sbakesp., i, p. 453, 
where he has given a woodcut of it. 
HIS, pron. It was commonly supposed, 
during the imperfect state of English 
grammar, that the pronoun hu was 
the legitimate formative of the geni- 
tive case of nouns, and that the «, 
with an apostrophe, was only a sub- 
stitute for that word. Modern gram- 
marians, struck with the absurdity of 
supposing the same abbreviation to 
stand for kis, her, and their (as the s 
is subjoined also to feminine and 



plural nouns), have recurred to the 
Saxon, where it, or ef, formed the 
genitives; which fully accounts for 
the abbreviation. See fjowth's Gram., 
p. 25 ; Johnson's, prefixed to his Diet. ; 
and Tyrwhitt's Essay on the Language 
and Yersif. of Chaucer, in his edition 
of the Cant. Tales, vol. iv, p. 31. 
But the other opinion was formerly 
general, and traces of it are fonnd 
from the time of Shakespeare, and 
even earlier, to that of Addison. Ben 
Jonson says expressly, in his English 
Grammar, 



To the eenitire casea of all noma denoting a i 
is added « with an apoetrophe, thereby to avoid the 
groaa ayntax of the pronoun Ai« joining with n noun ; 
as the emperor^$ court, the genaeJ^e wour; not the 
ewtferor kis courts Sic. 

Chap. xiii. ed. Whalley, roL rii. p. 35a 

This form, as is well known, occurs 
once at least in the Liturgy ; namely, 
in the prayer for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, which concludes, "and 
this we beg, for Jesus Christ his sake." 
Shakespeare has written according to 
the notion of his time : 

Tincentio kis aon, brooght np in norenee. 

It shall become to, lu:. Tam. Sir., i, I. 

Once in a sea-A^ht 'gainst the dnke kis ptliiea 

I did some service. Twelfik iV., iii, S. 

In the following, he seems to have 
accumulated the two methods : 

Madam, an if my brother had my shape. 
And I had his. nr Bokerfs kis, like him. 

Jokn, i, 1. 

Unless the true reading were **8ir 
Robert his.'* Inaccurate speakers 
still occasionally use a double form, 
as sir Robertas *s, which may account 
for the accumulation in Shakespeare, 
whether by himself or his publishers. 
Spenser has written At>, and made it 
form his verse in a peculiar manner : 

This knight too late, kis manhood and kis might 
I did assay. F. Q^Y, i, 86. 

For ''this knight's manhood and 
might." By aid of this supposed 
syntax, his blood, his wounds, &c., 
were sometimes used for GocTs blood, 
&c., omitting the sacred name, which 
should be the antecedent: 

Nay by Godde's harte, if I mirht doe what I list, 
Not one of them all that shoald scape my fist 
His naylesi I would plague them one wav or another. 

New Customs, 6. PL, i, 277. 

And again : * 

And trust, by kis wcundss I Avarice, Kune agayiie for 
to trie. hiL 
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And, 

Sis blood I 1 would I might hare once leene that 
diance. 

fHITCHER. A sort of boat-hook. 

And when they could not cause him to rise, one of 
them tooke a kitektr,' or long boate-booke, and hitch*d 
in the sicke mans breeches, drawing hire backward. 

Ta^lor'M Worka, 1630. 

HO, 9. Originally a call, from the in- 
terjection ho! afterward rather like 
a stop or limit, in the two phrases, 
out of all ho, for out of all bounds ; 
and there^s no ho with him, that is, 
he is not to be restrained. Both seem 
deducible, in some degree, from the 
notion of calling in or restraining a 
sporting dog, or perhaps a hawk, with 
a call, or ho ; or so calling to a person 
at a distance, or going away. 

Oh, aye; a plague on 'em, therms no M with them, 
they are madder than March hares. 

Honest Wk.,Q.Y\.,V^,Z^. 

See also 382. 

Because, forsooth, some odd poet, or some audi f&n- 
lastic fellows make much on him, therms no ho trith 
him i the vile dandiprat will overlook the proudest of 
his acquaintance. Lingua, O. PL, v, 172. 

For he once loved the fair maid of Fresingfield out of 
«// ho«. Oreai'i Fryer Bacon, ire., O 3. 

t Would not my lord make a rare player P oh, ne would 

aholde a companie beyond tul hoe, better then 
laon among the kings players I 

Play of Sir Thomas More. 

So also, Out of all cry, which see. 

There^s no ho mlh him; but once hartnfd thus, he 
will needes be a man of warre. 

Nash*s Lenten St.,Harl. Misc., vi, p. 160. 
If they (rather tt^ether, and make a muster, there is 
no hoe with them. 

A Strange Metam., cited Cens. Lit., vii, 987. 

The phrase was retained even by Swift, 
in the jocular strain of his familiar 
letters : 

When your tongue runs, therms no hoe with yon, pray. 

Joum. to Stella, Let. SO. 
t And as the medley grew bote, such a sound there 
was of shields, such a clattering noyse also, as well of 
the men themselves as their weapons, making a dole- 
fnll din, as among whome there was now no hoe nor 
stay at all of their hands, that all the fields were 
covered over with bloudand slaine bodies lying along. 

Amnuanus Mareeuinus, 1809. 
tlnexplebile dolinm ; hee hath no hoe with him. 

mthals' Dictionary, ed. 16S4, p. 660. 
^Phil. Must we still thus be check'd ? we live not 
under a kins, but a psdasogue : hee's insufferable. 
Leo. Troth ne's so proua now he must be kill'd to 
make a supper for the immortall canniballs, that 
there*s no ho with him. 

Cartwrighfs Boyall Skate, 1661. 

HO, HO. An established dramatic ex- 
clamation, given to the devil, when- 
ever he made his appearance on the 
stage; and attributed to him when 
he was supposed to appear in reality. 

But Diccon, Incoon, did not the devil cry ho, ho, ho f 

Gammer Qurton, 0. PL, ii, 84. 
Ho, ho, onoth the devyll, we are well pleased. 
What if nis name thou wouldst have eased 

Fmr Ps, 0. PI., i, 88. 



Ben Jonson's comedy of the Devil is 
an Ass, begins with a long ho, ho, 
from Satan himself. Robin Good- 
fellow, a clown who often personates 
the devil, to scare his neighbours, in 
the old play of Wily BeguUed^ speaks 
thus of his enterprise : 

Tush I fear not the dodge; I'll rather put on my 
flashing red nose, and my flaming face, and come 
wrap'd in a calfs skin, and cry ho, ho ; I'll fray the 
scliolar, I warrant thee. Origin of Dr., iii, 819. 

In that work it is indeed printed bo, 
bo, which alteration Mr. Hawkins 
made, I presume, from not being 
acquainted with the customary inter- 
jections of the fiend. In Mr. Reed's 
notes to the Old Plays, it is cited ho, 
ho, which is probably right; but I 
have never had an opportunity of 
seeing the original play. 
HOAR, or HOARY. Used sometimes 
for mouldy, because mouldiness gives 
a white appearance. 

B. What hast thou found? M. No hare, sir; unless 
a bare, sir, in a lentcn pye, that is something stale 
and hoar ere it be spent. Bom. and Jul., ii, 4. 

Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were 
vinew'd vadhoarie with over long Iving. 

Beaum. to Speght, on his Chaueer» 
Lest, Starke with rest, they finew'd vraze and hoare. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 417. 

To HOAR. To become white or mouldy, 
or to make anything so. 

Hoar the flamen 
That scolds against the guahty of flesh, 
And not believes himself. Timon ofAth., iv, 8. 
When it hoars ere it be spent. 

Bmn. and Jul., loe. cit. 
Devote to mouldy customs of hoar'd eld. 

Marston*s What you wiU, B 4. 

fTV HOAST. To take up one's abode 
with any one ; to have him for one's 
host. See Host. 

If you would see the waters waving brine 
Abound with fishes, pra^ Hyperion 
T'abandon soon his liquid inanBion, 
If he dkpect, in his prefixt career. 
To hoast wiUi you a month in every yeer. 

J>n Barias. 

HOB. A frequent name, in old times, 
among the common people, particu- 
larly in the country. It is sometimes 
used, therefore, to signify a country- 
man ; and Aod-goblin meant perhaps, 
originally, no more than clown-goblin, 
or bumpkin-goblin. Coriolanus, cu- 
riously enough, finds this name among 
the citizens of Rome : 

Why in this wolvish {pwn should I stand herei, 

To beg of Hob, and Dick, that do appear 

Their needless vouches. Coriol., ii, 8. 

The country gnuffs [i. e., guoffs] Hoh, Dick, and Hick, 

With staves and clouted shoon. 

Old Proph,, dted by Steevens* 
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Hence tbe farce of Hob in the Well, 
in much later timea^ to denote the 
clown in the well. 

Hob was also uaed aa a aubatitute for 
hob*goblin : 

From elTM, Aolt, ai^ feinci, 

That trouble our dairifs, 

From firr-dmkea, and fiendi, 

And such aa the deril aenda, 
Defi-nd oa, jrood heaven ! 

S. mnd Fl, Moms. Ttoi., ir, 6. 
For proot take Merlin fiiiher'd by an koit 
Becaaae he waa nid to be tlie aon of a demon. 

Mirr. Ma§., S97. 
tllany of the eo mn trey Ao&t, who had gotten an eatatc 
liable to a fine, took it first aa a Jeaat, and therenpou 
made no appearance, but their purees afterm-ards paid 
tm it in gioiod emmeat. This pnqect alone bringing 
into the exchequer no leaa then a hundred thouaNnd 
pound. StUti LiM 4^Emgluk Wortki«s. 

HOB-GOBLIN. See Puck. 
fHOB-IN-THE-HALL. The name of 
an old game. 

Sailer. Faith, to tell tout bonoor the truth, we were 
at M^n-UU-ktUlt ana whilst my brother and I were 
quarrelling about a cast, he riunk br us. 

WyckerUy, PlMim-demUr, 1077. 

HOB-NOB. See Habbe nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE, or HOBERDI- 
DANCE. One of Shakespeare's 
fiends, taken from the history of the 
Jesaits' imposturea. See Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

HoUididanet, prince of dnmbneit. Lear, ix, 1. 

fHOBBY. A species of hawk. 

For this understand, that my friends are unwilling 
that 1 should match so low, not knowing that love 
tiiinketh tbe iuniper shnibbe to bee as high aa the 
tall oakea, or tlie oishi ingnlea laiea to be more predoua 
then the estridges rcatheis, or tbe larke that breedeth 
in the ground to be better then the kobijf that mount- 
eth to the clouds. Ljf lie's Ev^hues. 

HOBBY-HORSE. A small horse ; also 
a personage belonging to the ancient 
morris dance, when complete, and 
made, as Mr. Bayes's troops are on 
the sta^e, by the figure of a horse 
fastened round the waist of a man, 
his own legs going through the body 
of the horse, and enabling him to 
walk, but concealed by a long foot- 
cloth ; while false legs appeared where 
those of the man should be, at the 
sides of the horse. The hobby-horse 
ia represented by figure 5 of the plate 
subjoined to 1 Hen. IV, in Stee?ens'8 
Shakespeare of 1778, and the subse- 
quent editions, and illustrated by 
Mr. Toilet's remarks. Latterly the 
hobby-horse was frequently omitted, 
which appears to have occasioned a 



popular ballad, in which was this Ime, 
or burden : 

For 0, for 0, the AeUy-lor** u forgot. 

Which is quoted in Love's L. L., iii, 
1, and Haml., iii, 2. 

T'other hM$-hon9t I perteiTe, u motfarmotUm. 

GreeiW* Tm Qmoqm^, O. PL, ni, S7. 
But see, the koMy-hort€ isjurgot. 
Fool it must be your lot, 
To inpply bis want with faeea^ 
And otner buffoon gracea. 
B. Jems. Bntari. cftkt QmeauJhe., mi AUkorft, 
ToL r, p. 211, ed. Wlmlley. 

Thia had become almost a proTerbial 
expression : 

Cl. Answer me, AoUtiorw, which wny cnwt he yen 
saw eoow? Jtn. Who do you apeake tow >>rf ^* 
krnp* forgot Iks kohiikorse. 

Drue's Dutch. of&^., C 4 h. 

The Puritans, who were declared 
enemies of all sports and games, seem 
to have been particularly inveterate 
against the poor hobby-horse. The 
following may be taken as a specimen 
of their eloquence against him : 

The beast is an unaeemly and a lewd besst. 
And got at Rome by the pope's ooach honea. 
His mother waa the mare c» ignorance. 

B.i-FU WomaMPUm^i, L 

Where is much more to the same 
effect. The forgetting the hobby- 
horse is there also introduced : 

Shalt th' ioUy-Aorje he forgot tke»r 

The hopeful IMy-korse^ shall he lie founder'd ? 

And the mode of carrying the horse 
is alluded to : 

TUce up TOur horse again, and girtk iim to vou. 
And girtk him haudsowufy, good neighbour Bomby. 

Many tricks were expected of the 
dancer who acted the hobby-horse, 
and some of a juggling nature^ as 
pretendins to stick daggers in his 
nose, (perhaps a false one,) which is 
represented in the print from Mr. 
Toilet's window. Sogliardo, in Every 
Man out of his Humour, boasts of an 
excellent hobby-horse, in which his 
father and himself were famous for 
dancing : 

Nay, look you, air, there's ne'er a gentleman in the 
country baa the l^e humours for the hohby-horsey aa 
I have ; 1 have the method for the threading of tli*; 

needle and all, tbe Car. How, the method? 

Sogl. I, the leigeiity for tliat, and the whighhie, and 
the daggers in the mom, and the travela of the egg 
from finger to finger, and all the humours incident to 
the quality. The horse hanga at home in my parlour. 

Adii, icl. 

HOBELER, or HOBBLER. A term for 
a sort of light horseman, from their 
riding on hobbies, or small horses. 
See Chamb. Diet, and Du Cange. 

Hee that might diapende tenne ponnde should furauhe 
hymaelfe, or f^de ademilaunce^ or a light honeman, 
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if I shall to tearme him, beeyng then called a hoheler 
with a lannee. HoUnsJL, voL ii, K k 3. 

See Stat. 18 Eliz., iii, 12. 
I cannot conjecture in what sense 
hobler is intended to be used in the 
following speech, unless it means a 
lame or hobbling thing. He speaks 
of his ill success as a fiddler : 

Many, sir, yoa lee I go wet shod and dry monthed, 
fiir yet could I never vet new shoes or good drink : 
nther than 111 lead this life, I'U throw mr fiddle into 
the leads for a kobUr. Lyfy'i Mother Bombie, v, S. 

It was French also. Roquefort says, 
** Hobeler, cavalier qui monte un 
cheval Ecossois, qu'on nommoit 
anciennement hobin;'* which Coles 
also testifies, by rendering it, "Yeiites 
olim in Gallia merentes." It appears, 
therefore, that the origin is Scotch, 
not Irish. 
fHOBIDY-BOOBY. A popular term of 
contempt. 

His legs are distorted so many several ways that he 
lodes like a hobidjf booby, map'd np with a oonple of 
crooked billets. Mom's Treaehety to Woman, 1790. 

tHOBY, or HOBBY. A smaU horse ; 
a nag. Hobbies were strong actiye 
horses, of rather a small size, and 
are reported to be originally natives 
of Ireland. It is pretended that they 
were so much liked and used that the 
word became a proyerbial expression 
for anything of which people are 
extremely fond. 

fHOCAS-POCAS, was the usual old 
spelling of a well-known phrase. 

If I do not think women were got with riddling, whip 
me 1 Hocas, Poeat, here yon shall have roe, and there 
yoa shall have me. Sandolph** Jealoiu Lovers, 1 646. 

On Hocas Pocas. 
Here Eoeas lyes with his vricks and his knocks. 
Whom death hath made sure as a Juglers box ; 
Who many hath cozen'd by his leiger-demainj 
Is presto convey'd and here nnderiHin. 
Thus Hocas het here, and here he is not. 
While death plaid the Soeas, and brought him to th' 
pot Witts Recreations, 1654. 

fHOCKAMORE. A sort of liquor. 

I did bat innocently rejtale myself t'other day, amongst 
other choice female finends, at my lady Gciodfellow's, 
with a g^ass or two of hockamore, 

Th€ Bkkmond Heiress, 1698. 

HOCK-TIDE. An annual festival, which 
commenced the fifteenth day after 
Easter. That it was long observed, 
and that gatherings, or collections of 
money, were then made, is certain, 
from the churchwardens' accounts of 
various parishes ; but its origin has 
been much disputed by historians and 



antiquaries. As it was a moveable 
feast, depending upon Easter, it could 
not be the commemoration of any 
fixed event, as some have pretended. 
The whole discussion, which is much 
too long for this place, may be seen 
in Brand's Pop. Antiq., vol. i, pp. 156 
— 165, 4to ed. On the authority of 
Mr. Bryant, who combated its histori- 
cal origin, it has been derived from 
hockj high, German. 
Whatever was the origin of hoekt it 
was applied also to another feast, that 
of harvest-home ; and Herrick has a 
short poem, entitled the Hock- Cart, 
or Harvest-Home^ where he says. 

The harvest swains and wenches boand 
For joy, to see the kock-cart crown'd. 

Hesperides, p. Hi. 

This hock-tide is' still observed in^ 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and the neigh** 
bouring counties, under the corrupted 
names of hawkey, hockey, or horkey ; 
in which last form, a copious descrip- 
tion of the festival, as observed in 
Suffolk, is given in the New Monthly 
Magazine, for November, 1820, pp. 
492—498. See also Todd's Johnson, 
in Hockey, or Hawkey, Dr. Clarke 
has mentioned it in his Travels. 
Bloomfieid, though a Suffolk lad, does 
not venture on the provincial name^ 
but ct\thr2ite%harvest'home in common 
English. See his Summer, v. 287. 
To HOCUS, V. To cheat, to impose 
upon ; from hoetts-poctis, the jargon 
of pretended conjurers ; the origin of 
which, after various attempts, seems 
to be rightly drawn from the Italian 
jugglers, who said Ochus Bochus, in 
reference to a famous magician of 
those names. Ferelii Epit, Hist, Suuh 
Goth, See Todd, in Hocus-pocus, 

The mercer cries, was ever man so koeut^dl however 
I have enooj^h to maintain lue here. 

Art of WheedRnf, p. 3S3. 
One of the greatest pieces of l(»erdemain, with whicli 
jagxlers hocus the vulgar, liaison, quoted by Todd. 

L' Estrange has hocus-pocussing, at 
leneth. mr. Malone considered the 
modem word hoax, as made from this ; 
and, indeed, between hocuss'd and 
hoaxt there is hardly any difference, 
and I prefer this derivation to those 
that are more learned. See Todd, in 
Hocus. It is a strong confirmation 
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of thiB origi a, that hoax ia not a word 
handed dow a to U8 from our ancestors, 
bnt yery lately introduced, by persons 
who might haye retained hocus, a 
word haraly obsolete, but could know 
nothing of Saxon, or the books in 
Lambeth Library. 
HODDY-PEKE. A ludicrous term of 
reproach, generally equivalent to fool ; 
perhaps originally synonymous with 
kodmandod, or snail. It is remarka- 
ble that Bacon enumerates hodmandod, 
or dodman, among fish that cast their 
ahells ; what he means is doubtful. 

Ajrt here again, tiiov koddjmtk* f 

GmMMT QuTtiMt 0. PL. ii, 4S. 
What, ye brainiicke fooles, ye koddf-ptates, ye doddy 
poulea, doe ye believe him ? are ye Mduced also Y . 

Latiwi. Strm., fol. 44^ b. 
Who, under her husband's that koddy-fekt^t note, 
most have all the destiUing dew of his delicate rose. 
Natk'i JnaUnM of Abntrditia, B. 

It seems, in the latter place, to mean 
cuckold, of which the horned snail 
might be thought a fit emblem. 

f Thev connte peace to be cause of ydelnea, and that 
it maketh men kodipekt$ and cowardes. 

ChrUtoph^soM, Bxk. ag. Rebel., U64. 

BODDY-POULE. Thick head, dunder- 
head ; the same as Doddipolx. 

Whereat 1 much wonder. 
How sach a koddjf poul* 
8o boldly dare controule. 
And 80 malapertly withstand 
The kynges owne hand. 

Skelton, Wky com* jr« not to Court ? 

BOFUL, and BOFULLY. See Todd. 
I have not met with the words. 

fBOGS. "You have brought your 
hogg% to a fair market/' Howell, 
1659, said ironically of any one who 
has made any mismanagement of his 
afiairs. 

fHOGGARD. A pig-driver. 

I had the riory given me, for having played my part 
the best of all the actorv, who were some of them of 
the rudest sort of the people of Pahs, and according 
to the instructions of our regent (who hud in him no 
more humanity than a ko^gwrd)\\iA vitvj one of them 
a ftiir handkercliief in lus hand lor want of a more 
graeefnll posture. Comcall History ofFranaon^ 166S. 

tHOGGING-SHIRTS. Charles II, in 
his disguise after his escape from 
Worcester, " had an old coarse shirt, 
patched both at the neck and hands, 
of that very coarse sort which, in that 
country, go by the name of hogging^ 
ihirtsr 

BOGH. A hill; from the Dutch. A 
place near Plymouth was so called, 
which Camden terms the haw. 



That well can witness yet onto this day 

The western kogk, besprinkled with tlie gore 

Of mighty Goemot. Sfou. iP. Q., il, z, la 

Drayton speaks of it also : 

All doobtfiil to which part the victory woaUL so. 
Upon that lofty place at Plimmoath cali'd the kiom. 
Those mighty wrestlers met. Folyoih^ mm^ i, p. 46S. 

tBOG-LICE. WoodUce. 

And if the worms, called wood-lice, or k o g - Uce^ be 
seen in great quantities together, it is a token thnt it 
will rain shortly after. Bu^andmtm'a Prmeticc, 167S. 

fBOGLING. 



Tei I am sory for the qualitie of som of your 

'loeinznc 
nean with a considerable nav^ strength of ours agaiBst 



that sir Bobert llansell being now in the Hedit^fT«- 



the Moors, to do the Spaniard a pleasure, marqcus 
Spinola ahould in a kogling way, change Us master 
for the time, and takin^commisaion from the empenmr, 
beeom his servant for invading the Palatinat. 

HowOi^t Femtisr LetterM, 1650. 

fBO-GO. Literally, a high fiaTour, 
from the French haut-gout. Generally 
used rather in borlesoue. 

And why not say a wtso or two 
or she that's Just f wttnesse ail who 
Have ever been at thy ko-go. 

Ckoyce DroUery, 16M. p. Si. 
A bad husband is an inconsiderate piece of sottish ex- 
travagance ; for though he consist of several ill ingre- 
dients, yet still ipood fellowship is the caiiM sou fuc 
iMM, and gives him the kthoo. 

Twelve Ingenious Ckarueters^ \&L 

BOGREL. The rustic name for a sheep 
of two years old. 

And to the temples first thev hast, and aeeke 
By sacrifice for grace, with h>grels of two years. 

Surrey, Virg,, B. iv, 1. 72. 

At one year they are hogs* 
fBOGSDON CASE. Over a Hogsdon 
cask signifies here in a very hurried 
and unceremonious manner, but we 
cannot explain the phrase any further. 

Tis poor and kitchinglike to come to downright and 
plain terms of love ; yon true ladies abhor it, fie upon 
it, upon one meetii^g, or over a Hogsdon easke, to clap 
up a match. Tke Wieard, « Flay, 1640, MS. 

BOG'SNORTON. A village in Oxford- 
shire, north-east of Chipping Norton, 
which Ray says was properly called 
Hoch Norton, but is now Hook 
Norton, or Hoke Norton. Camden 
says, that the clownishness of the 
inhabitants occasioned it to be popu- 
larly called Hog*s Norton, and Ray 
has a proverb of that meaning : 

You were bom at Hog*s Norton, P. S58. 

Equivalent to saying, you are a clown. 
The old saying, that the pigs play on 
the organ there, was probably a con- 
tinuation of the joke, calling the 
inhabitants pigs, who had probably 
an organ in their church. Ray, in 
another place, will have Pig, or Pigs, 
the name of a man who played the 
organs (see p. 206), and there ioad- 
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verteuUy transfers it to the Hoke 
Norton of Leicestershire. But see 
Organs. 

Bat the grmt work in which I mean to glory 
la in the raising a catliedrHl church ; 
It shall be at Hoj^$ Norlo»y with a pair 
Of stately organs ; more than pity 'twere 
Thejn^ should lose their skill for want of nractiee. 

Baud. Musey Looking Glau, O. PL, iz, 813. 

If thou bestowst any curtesie ou mee, and I do not 

requite it, then call mee cut, and say I was brought 

up at Soggt Notion^ where figget play on the organs. 

Nuh't Jpol. of Puree FeniUu*, K 4. 

HOIDEN. Mr. Gifford has suggested, 
that hoiden seems to be used for a 
leveret iu the following passage. It 
clearly appears to be a hunting term 
for some kind of game : 

You mean to make a hoiden or a hare o' me, to hunt 
counter thus, and make these doubles. 

B. Jons. Tale cfa Tnby ii, 6. 

-f HOIGH. On the hoighy eagerly, riot- 
ously. 

Burin;; the time wliilst he and I were conferring of 
these matters, we came to the butchers shambles, 
there comes running upon the hmgh together to meete 
me, all the hucksters, nshmongers, butchers, cookes, 
puddingM-rights, sellers of fresh fish, who both before 
i brake, as also after I became bankrout, I had heene 
beneficiall unto, 'and am all often still. 

Terence in BngUshy 1614. 

To HOIT. To indulge in riotous and 
noisy mirth. We still speak of a 
hoity-toity person. 

He sings and koits and revels among his drunken com- 
panions. B. ir Fl. Kn. of B. Pest. 

We shall hare such a hoy ting here anon. 

You'll wonder at it. 

Wehst. Thradan Wonder^ ii, 1, repr., p. SI. 
-f-Por questioolesse the court is not a place for children, 
a srhoole for infaiits, nor a market-place for bo;^es, 
hoylinys, and knaveries, but a place of vertue, wise- 
dome, and prudence. Passenger qfBenvenuto, 161S. 

tHOKY-CAKE. A seed-cake. 

Bocke Monday, and the wake in summer, shrovings, 
the wakefuU ketches on Christmas eve, the hoky, or 
'seed cake, these he yearely keepes; yet holdes them 
no reliques of popery 

(herbury*s Nen> and Chaise Characters, 1615. 

Harvest is done, therefore, wife, make 

For harvest men a hoaky cake. 

Poor Bobin, 1712. 

fHOLfiORN was the high road from 
Newgate to Tyburn, by which, there- 
fore, condemned malefactors were 
carried publicly to be hanged. It is, 
therefore, often a subject of allusion 
in tbe old popular writers. 

Item, he loves to ride when he is weary, yet at cer- 
taine times he holds it ominous to ride up Holbome. 

Harry H'hiie's Huiuour, 1669. 

HOLD. To cry hold! when persons 
were fighting, was, according to the 
old military laws, an authoritative way 
of separating them. This is shown 
by the following passage, produced | 



by Mr. Toilet ; it declares it to be a 
capital offence. 

Whosoever shall strike stroke at his adversary, either 
in the heat^ or otherwise, if a third do cry hold^ to the 
intent to part them. 

BeWiy's Instructions for the Wars, transL 1589. 

If they fought in lists, the general 
only could part them. Ibid, This 
well illustrates the following passage 
of Shakespeare : 

Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the duk 
To cry hold I hold I Mach., i, 5» 

Hold was also the word of yielding. 

See Macb., v, 7. 

[To take hold, a term in hunting.] 

^When a hart is past his sizt yeere, he is generally to 
be called a hart of tenn, and afterwards according to 
the increase of his head, whether he be croched, 
palmed, or crowned. When he breaketh heard, and 
draweth to the thickets, or coverts, the foresters and 
woodmen do say, he taketh his hold. 

Manwood^s Laioes of the Forrest, 1598. 

The HOLE. One of the meanest apart^ 
ments in the Counter prison, in Wood- 
street, was so called ; as a still worse 
room had the name of Hell. 

But if e'er we clutch him again, the Counter shall 
charm him. Bav. The hole rot him. 

Puritan, SuppL to Sh., ii, 690. 
In Wood street's hoUt or Poultry's hell. 

Counter-rat, a Poem. 
Next from the stocks, the hole, and little-ease. 
Sad places, which kind nature do displease. 
And from the rattling of the keeper's keys, 

Libera nos, Domine. 

Walks otEogsdon^ unih the Humours of Wood 

Street Compter, a Comedy, 1667. 

Prom the feather bed in the master's side, or tho 

flock bed in the knight's ward, to the straw bed in 

the hoU. Miseries of Inf. Marr., 0. PL, v, 48. 

See also 0. PL, iv, 284. 
Here it is said of the Poultry Comp- 
ter. Perhaps the term was common 
to many prisons. We still hear of 
the condemned hole in Newgate. See 
Fennor's Compter's Commonwealth, 
4to, 1617. 
HOLIDAME. By some supposed to be 
for Holy Dame, Our Lady, the Virgin 
Mary ; but see Halidam. 

Now, by my hoUdame, here comes Katharina. 

Tarn, of Shr.,y,^. 

fHOLLAND CHEESE. Dutch cheese 
has been imported into this country 
from a rather early period. 

By fire in Cheapsid^ since amulets and bracelets 
And lovelocks were in use, the price of sprats, 
Jerusalem Artichocks, and Holland cheese. 
Is very much increased. The Citye Match, 1639, p. 10. 

HOLLOWMAS. The feast of All-hal- 
lows, or All Saints ; that is, the first 
of November. See Hallowmas. 

She came adoro'd hither like sweetest May, 
Sent back like hoUowmas. or shortest of day. 

Bich. 11,9,1. 
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fHOLM. A until iBknd, especially b 
a rirer. 

Urn M the holmes, two ihody nniipiret met 
Betwixt the qnw'ling Welab and English tydes. 
In eqoall distance esch from other set. 
As hoth ramovM from fiun Severaea tides. 

ZoMcke't Do9i, 161S. 

HOLPE, and HOLPEN. The old pre 
terite and participle of to belp. 

Sir Bobertnever holf to make this Iff- t. Jokm, 1, 1. 

Thoo art my warrior, 
lAoJ^ to frame thee. Cor., ▼, S. 

He, rememhring his merey, hath ketptn his senrant 
Israel Mttgmjicmt, Prayer>Book transl. 

Shakespeare often uses the preterite 
incorrectly for the participle : 

Yon have holp to rariah your own daaghters. and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates. Cor., it, 6. 

The following phrase is yet occasion- 
ally used in low life : 

A man la wed hcHf uf^ that trusts to yon. 

(km. (^Brr.t if, 1. 

fHOLSTER. The holsters or pistol-cases 
of a horse's saddle were often used to 
conceal articles of value, in carrying 
them from place to place. 

This night come about £100 from Brampton by 
carrier to me, in Jbtttert, from my father, which msde 
me langh. Pfpyt* X>i«ry* 1061. 

HOLT. A wood. Saxon. Sometimes 
a high wood. 

Or as the wind in kolU and shady greaves, 

A mnrmor makes among the bovixha and lesTes. 

Air/: DMio,iii.6. 
About the rivers, valliea, kolUt and crags. 
Among the osyecs, and the waving flags. 

Brownt. Brit. Pott., II, ii, p. S6. 
As over koU and heath, as thorough frith and fell. 

Jhojft. FolfM., xi, p. 86S. 

Bishop Percy says, sometimes it sig- 
nifies a hill ; hut in the passage he 
quotes from Turbenrile it clearly 
means no more than a high wood : 

Ye that ft-equentthe hilles 

And highest MU$ of alL Olosurf to B*U^e§, vol. L 

The other passage is not decisive. 
Mr. Ellis says, and I helieve rightly^ 
that holts properly meant woody hills. 
Speeim., vol. ii, p. 33« 
In the following passage it seems to 
he corruptly used instead of hold, for 
the sake of rhymiDg to bolt : 

But sooner shall th' Almighties thunderbolt 
Strike me down to the cave tenebrious, 

The lowest land, and damned spirits' holt. 
Than, &c. SoUmus, Emp. ^tks Titris, A i. 

fHOME. To pay home, to press hard 
upon another in combat. 

Aere meo me lacessis, thou gevest me sooffe for sooffe, 
or as we aaie, thou pausl mm home. Bljfolf 1669. 

To touch home, to give a mortal 
wound. 

Sax. Not any, Austria ; neither toucht 1 thee. 
Aust. Somebody Umekt me home ; vaine world fitfewell. 
Dying I fall on my dead LudbelL 

The Tragedy ofHqffmmi. 



HOMELING. A native of any place, 

and resident there : indigena, 

8o that within a whyle they bqgan to aM>Iert the 
htmdinga (fur so I nnde the word Im^igtmm. to be 
Englished in an old booke that I have, wherein m J w em e 
is translsted also an ikMMlMV). iroinuA, voL i, AS. 
tNow. there were two legions in garnsoa for defcnee 
of this dtie, to wit. Prima Flavia, and Priam Pkrthicn» 
bendes many howuUmgM and natnratl inhaUiaAti^ ti>- 
Kcther with auxiliarie honemen. 

HONEST AS THE SKIN BETWEEN 
HIS BROWS, prov. An odd pro- 
verbial saying, used by Shakespeare 
and others. Where the force of the 
comparison lies, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. The skin between the brows 
certainly cannot be made subservient 
to dissimulation, as the other features 
may ; but this seems too refined. 

An old man, sir, and his wiU are not so bhiat, aa» 
God help, I would desire they were, bat in £uik 
komeei^meiheekmhehfeemhiehnma. 

Much ddo, in, 6. 
It shall be justified to thy husband's &ish, now : Ums 
Shalt be m» homeahi me the ekin hetioeen hie homeh, la. 

B. Joue. Burt. Fur, iv, 6. 
I am M tne, I wold thou knew, ae etim heimeme thm 
hrowee. Gammer Ourton, O. PL, i>. S/. 

I am « homeat aa the «Kit that m 
Betwaen <Ay troma. ConataUe. What atim heiweem 

11^ iro¥>a ? 
What ekin, thou knave ? I am a Chriatian : 
And what is mora a eonsUble 1 What ahn f 

Or^tuvy, O. PL, z, 908. 

In the following passage the same 
comparison is applied to magnani- 
mity: 

Ptmi, Is he magnanimonsf Oemi. Je the ehim 
hatweem jfomr hrowa, ni. -,.„.. ^ 

B.JoHa.»9.MianoutcfhuS^u,i. 

But this seems to be mere burlesque. 
Ih HONEST. To do honour to. 



Sir Amorous I you have verr much homeafei niy 
lodging with your presence. B. Jena. &temt Woman. 
Surely, you snonld please God, benefit your country. 



and hmaat your own name. 

Aacham, Seholemaeter, Pret, zvii, ed. Upt 
tThat it is a grosse flattering of tyred cruelty to 
homeat it with the title of clemen^. That to eate 
much at other men's cost, and little at his owne, ii 
the wholeaomest and most nourishing diet, both in 
court and countrey. 

Oterhurya New and Ckoiae Chenden, 1015. 

HONESTY, for credit or reputation. 

When sir Thos. More was at the puce of execution, 
he said to the hangman, ** I promise thee that thoo 
Shalt never have hmteetU in toe stryking of my bead, 
my necke is so short.*' HoWa (Jwv*., p. 996. 

This remarkable speech is exactly 
copied by the author of the old 
drama of Damon and Pithias : 

Gome Gronno, doo tiiine oflice now, why is thy 

colour 80 oead ? 
My neck is so short, that thou wiH never have hmustia 

inatrikingofthishead. O.FL,i,SiL 

fHONEY. To eell honey for a hatf- 
penny, to rate at a Tile price. 

Thou that iu thy dialogues eoidat htaurieftr « ie^t- 
peuie. and the ekumen writers extant for caa a 
pcece. Nuah, Pierce Fmuiaaaa, 1(89. 
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To HONEY. To sweeten or delight, 
coax or flatter. Shakespeare has 
been thought licentious in concerting 
aubstantiyes into verbs, and the con- 
trary ; but it will appear in this work 
that this interchange was much au- 
thorised by the custom of his time : 

Can'st thoa not honey me with fluent fpeacb, 
And even adore my toplmse yiUainyF 

Jntonio and MeUida^ A 4. 

nnpeerablel invention rare I 
Thou god of policy, it koniea me. 

Maleonlent, 0. PL, i?, 66. 
Was ever raacal honeyed bo with poison f 

Ea$tv. Hoe, O. PL, iv, 246. 

Shakespeare has made it a neuter 
verb, and used it contemptuously for 
courting; t. «., calling each other 
honey: 

SteW'd in oormption; koneyit^MBA making love 
Over the nas]^ sty. Eaml.^ iii, i. 

^Clo. A pretioQs villaine: a goodviUaine too. 
Weil if he be no worse ; that is doe worse, 
And konty me in my death-stinging thoughts, 

1 will preferre him. Tragedy qf H^pnant 1681. 

fHONEYCOMB was used as a term of 
endearment. 



Burlynge, a wanton terme used in veneriall speach, 
as be these : konyeombe, PTKgisnye, swetehert, true 
love. HvXoet's Aheedarium^ 166S. 

fHONEY-FLY. A bee. The French 
mffUche'^mieL 

Up> °P* yc princes 1 prince and people, rise. 

And run to schools among the Kony-Jkee. Dn Bartoi, 

tHONEY-MOON. A first period of 
prosperity or of enjoyment. 

1 was there entertained as well by the great friends 
mv father made, as by mine owne Ib'rwardnesseu 
where it being now but honey-moone, 1 endeavoured 
to court it. Lylie'e Bupknes. 

fHONEY-RORE. The dew of honey. 

She ceast; and with her snowie arms most iriiite 

About the neck she clasps him soft and light. 

He seems to shrink, she clings and toyes the more ; 

He on a sudden felt loves honey-rore 

Soak in, and wonted flames to neat his heart. 

And to o'respread his bones and every part. 

rirffil,6yricart,l9SSi. 

HONEYSTALKS. Clover flowers, which 
contain a sweet juice. It is common 
for cattle to overcharge themselves 
with clover and die. 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangerous. 
Than baits to fish, or koneyetaUu to sheep. 

Tit. Jndr., iv, 4. 

HOODMAN-BLIND. The childish 
sport now called blind^mtnC^ buff. 

What devil was't 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodmaiihhUnd .' 

Hand.^ iii, 4. 
Come, boy, and make me this same noaning love. 
Troubled with stitches and the cougn o' the lungs, 
That wept his eyes out when he was a child. 
And ever since hath shot at hudman-hlindf fcc. 

Merry Dev. ofEdm., 0. PL. v, 263. 
Why should I play at hoodman-bUnd f 

Wise Woman qfHopeden. 

HOOD-WINK, «. Drayton has this 



word, which must mean the same as 
hoodman'blind. 

By moonshine many a nieht do give each other dune 
Ax kood-noink, barley-break, 8cc. 

Polyolb., zzz, p. 1336. 

Btf HOOK OR CROOK. By one in- 
strument or another. Warton ob- 
serves, that it has heen falsely derived 
from two lawyers in Charles the 
First's time, judge Hooke and judge 
Crooke; but he shows that it is 
twice used by Spenser, and occurs 
also in Skelton. Observ, on Spenser, 
vol. ii, p. 23.5. See Todd. 

tNor wyll suiFer this boke 

By hooke tie by erooke 

Pnrnted for to be. Skelton, CoUn CtouL 
fThereafter all that mucky pelfe he tooke. 
The spoile of peoples evil gotten good. 
The which her sire had scrap't by hooke and erooke. 
And burning all to ashes pour'd it down the brooke. 

Spenser, F. Q., Y, ii, 87. 
tLikewise to get, to pill and poll fty hooke and erooke 
so much, as that, 8cc. MoUantPe Suetomve, 

HOOP. A name for a quart pot; 
such pots being anciently made with 
staves, bound together with hoops, 
as barrels are. 

The Englishman's healths, his hoope, cans, half-cans, 
ftc Decker'i QuPe Homb.. p. 3S. 

I believe hoopee in quart pots were invented, that 
every man should take his iuope, and no more. 

Nash'* Pierce PenOesse. 

They were usually three in number 
to such a pot; hence one of Jack 
Cade's popular reformations was to 
increase their number : 

The three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops j and I will 
make it felony to drink imall beer. 3 Sen. 71, iv, 3. 

Will not this explain cock-a-hoop 
better than the other derivations ? A 
person is cock-a-hoop, or in high 
spirits, who has been keeping up the 
hoop, or pot, at his head. 
fHOOP.RINGS. 

But, I pray yon, nothing 
From the poor countiy villagers ? 
Pan. Very little ; 

Hoop-rinos and childrens whistles, and some forty 
Or fifty oozen of gilt-spoons, that's alL 

Cartwrigkt's Lady Errant, 1651. 

fHOOF-SLEEVES. Wide capacious 
sleeves. 

His heraldry gives him place before the minister, 
because the law was before the gospell. Next terme 
he walkes his hoopsleeoe gowne to the hall; there it 
prodaimes him. 

Ooerbwry's New and Chmse Charqeters, 1616. 

fHOOPER'S-HIDE. A name for the 
game of blind-man's buff. 

But Bobbin finding him silly, 

Most friendly took him aside. 
The while that his wife with Willy 

Was playing at hooper's hide. 

The Wtnehester Wedding, an old ballad, 

HOOVES. Used for the plural of hoof. 
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The furiou gencli §etm, in their cuter, • 

To make aa earthquike with their tliandring \oo9t». 

Faiulunc'* LtuM, ri, M. 

"f HOPS. As thick 09 hups, appears to 
liaye been an old phrase which is not 
easily accounted for if the cultivation 
of hops in England be aa recent as 
generally supposed. 

The oeires of Ihee shnll fill the barbera thopa. 
And at the bake-hou»cs, a$ thicke as hop* 
The tailing voDien m they mold their bread 
Shall with their dough thv fourefold praisea knead. 

TayUn't Workt*, 16S0. 
O famona Coriat, hadat thoa come a||:aine. 
Thou wouldst have told ua newea, tUrect and plaine. 
Of tysera, elrphAiita. and antelups. 
And thousand other thinj!:B aa tkieke ui kop$. 
Of men with lonr talea, faced like to hounds. 
Of oyatera, one «uo«e ftsh weigh'd forty pouuda. Ikid. 

fHOP-OF-MY-THUxMB. A term of 
contempt, but it does not appear 
necessarily to imply diminutiveness. 

Sophoa? a hop ofm}f thumb, a wretch, a wretch I 
Shoold Sophoa meet na there accompany'd with aome 

champion, 
With whom 'twere any credit to encomnter. 
Were he as stoat as Uercules himself. 
Then would I buckle with them hand to hand. 

Wily Beguiled. 
Plaine fHend hop <^my Ihum^ know yon who we are ? 

The Taming of a Shrew, 16M. 

HOPDANCE. A fiend mentioned by 
Shakespeare's Edgar, when person- 
ating mad Tom. See Fubbbbti- 

GIBBET. 

Hopiemee criea in Tbm'a belly for two white herrinfr- 

Lear^ lii, 6. 

HOP-HARLOT. A coarse coverlet, 
evidently corrupted from hap'harlot; 
from to hap, in the sense of to wrap, 
A burlesque kind of compound, 
similar to that by ^rhich a stout 
wrapping coat, or cloke, is sometimes 
called a wrap-rascaL In both cases, 
the thing itself is meant to be ridi- 
culed, by appropriating it to such 
wearers. It is variously noticed in 
old dictionaries, and absurdly enough 
by some etymologists, as mny be seen 
in Todd's Johnson. Daff- swain, 
which occurs with it, seems a similar 
compound. 

Covered only with a aheet, under coverlets made of 
dag-swain, or hop-hnrlot*. 

HarrUoHt Pre/, io BoUtuh.^ ch. IS. 

HOPE, for mere expectation, as spero 
is sometimes used in Latin, and 
ekni^tti in Greek. 

By how much bettor than my word I am, 
Bv so much shall 1 falsify men's hopes. 

1 He». IF, i, 8. 

So also the verb : 

I cannot hope 
Cesar and Autouy shall well greet together. 

Ant. ana CL, ii, 1. 



This use of the word was not, how- 
ever, common ; and Pnttenham, 
relating of the Tanner of Tamworth 
that he said "I hope I shall be 
hanged to-morrow," calls it **an ill 
shapen terme." 

Whereat the king laughed a good, not only to aee the 
tanner'a vaine feare, hut also to heare his ill shapta 
tenue. Jri (/FotsU, B. xii, ch. 21 

This reading, however, is not found 
in the ballad, as now extant ; there 
it stands thus : 

A coUer, a ooUer, the tanner be aayd, 

1 trowe it will breed eorrowe : 
After a coHer cometh a halter, 

I troiee I ahall be hang'd to-morrow. 

Ftreft SeL, ii, pL 9S. 

The HOPE, on the Bankside in Surrey, 
one of the London theatres, in the 
reign of James the First, at which 
Ben Jonsou's Bartholomew Fair was 
acted, as appears by the following 
passage in the induction to that 
play: 

Articles of agreement indented, between the speeta- 
tora or hearers, at the Hope, on the Bankside, in the 
county of Surry, on the one jNirty ; and the author of 
Bartholomew Fair, in the aaid place and county, on 
the other party, the one and thirtieth day of Ocfober 
1614^ &c. Induct, to Bartk. Fatr. 

The Hope, however, was not one of 
the regular theatres, but, as well as 
the Swan and the Rose (also on the 
Bankside), was chiefly used as a bear- 
garden. Why Jonson produced his 
play there, I know not ; but he speaks 
very contemptuously of the place : 

Though the fair be not kept in the aame region that 
• some here p<-rhaps would have it, yet thmk that 
the author hath tnerein observed a special decorum ; 
the place being aa dirty aa Smithfield, and aa atinhirg 
every whit. Im. 

tHOPPER. A wild swan. 

A hopper or wilde swan, onocrotalua. 

WithsUs* Dictionaries ed. 1808, p. 84w 

HOPSHACKLES. What these were, 
we can only guess. By the context, 
in the following passage, where only 
I have found it, they appear to be 
some kind of shackles imposed upon 
the loser of a race, by the judges of 
the contest. 

Such runners, as commonly they shove and shoulder 
to stand foremost, vet in the end they come beliind 
others, and desen-e but the hopshackUs, if the masters 
of the game be right judges. 

Jsch. Seholemaster, p. 166, ed. Upt 

fHORN-FAlR. A fair formerly held 
at Charlton in Kent, and frequently 
alluded to in the popular writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
See Cuckold's-poikt. 
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Wben men, witbont eloatbt, co naked and bare, 
And cackolds forget to marcfi to Ham-ftdrt 
Wben an old face sball pleaie aa well aa a new, 
WiTea* bnabanda, and lovera will ever be tme. 

Newest Acad, of CompUuunts. 
Now in imall time comes on Hom-finr, 



Yonr boma and ladlea now prepare ; 

so to see the 
Come home with oroken noddles for't. 



While aome that go to see the sport, 



Foot Robin, 1780. 
Now weddings are in season, and may be had with- 
out a licence, if you canse sniflcient notice to be 
Siven ; but before that is done, both partys 01^(ht to 
e agreed, and be well satisfied that they love one 
another ; for if the womiin loTe not the man aa wellj 
as he lovea her, it will be bht half a wedding, and 
perhaps the worst half too ; for in that case, altmmgh 
she may consent to take water with him at Union- 
■tairs to be married, yet she may afterwards fall 
down and land him atCuckold's-point, and make him 
take bis next night's lodging at Hoin-fair, with a 
breakfast after it that may ride upon hia crop aa long 
aa he liTes* or at leaat as long as thev both live 
together. Foot Robin, 1733. 

HORN-THUMB. A nick-name for 
a pick-pocket. This quaint term 
Las been well illustrated by Mr. 
Gifford, from whose edition of fien 
Jonson the following illustrations of 
it are taken. It alludes to an old 
expedient of pick-pockets, or cut- 
purses, who were said to place a case 
or thimble of horn on their thumbs, 
to resist the edge of their knife, in 
the act of cutting purses. 



1 mean a child of the hom'ikumb, a babe of booty, 

t-pnrse. Bart. Fwr, act ii, p. 413. 

But oosin, oicause to that office ye may not come. 



boy, a cut-purse. 



Frequent your exercises : — a korne on your tkumhe, 
A quick eye, a sharp knight. Cambises, 0. PL 

We also give for our arms three whetstones in gulea, 
with no oifference, and upon our create, a left mmd, 
wiUi a home upon the tkumbe, and a knife in the 
hande. Moral Dialogue, by W. BiMeyn, 

HOROLOGE. A clock ; from the Latin 
horologium. 

He'll watch the Horologe a double set. 

If drink rock not his cradle. OtkeHo, ii, 8.. 

The cock, the country horologe^ that ringa 

The cheerful warning to the sun's awake. 
Missing the dawnins scantlea in his wings. 

And to hia roost doth sadly him betake. 

DragUwe Motet, B. ii, p. 1694. 

HORSE-COURSER, properly HORSE- 
SCOURSER. A horse-dealer. See 
ScouBSE. Equorwn mango. Coles, 
Junius was wrong in deriving it from 
the Scotch word cose ; it is from the 
English word scorse, to exchange, 
and means literally a horse-changer. 
See ScoRSE. Hence Coles has also 
horse-coursing, equorum permutatio, 
Abr. Fleming thus defines it : « Man- 
go equorum, a horse scorser; he that 
buyeth horses, and putteth them 
away again by chopping and chang- 
ing.'* NomeneL, p. 5.14, a. The 



horse-courser in Ben Jonson's Bar- 
tholomew Fair, and that described in 
Overbury's Characters (51), are evi- 
dently horse-dealers, and nothing else. 
From Whalley*s note on Barth. Fair, 
act iii, sc. 4, it appears that the word 
was familiar to him in this sense, 
though now quite disused. See 
Johnson, who instances the word 
from Wiseman and L' Estrange. 

He that lights upon ahorse, in this place [Smithfieldl 
from an old korte-wurter, sound both in wind and 
limb, may light of an honest wife in the atewa. 

D. Lupton't London, Harl. Mite., ix, p. 817. 
Their provender, though divers korte-eourtert, that 
live by sale of horse, do feed them wiUi sodden rie, or 
beanemeale aod, pampering them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the eie ; yet it is not good foode to 
labour with B. Qooge on Husbandry, B. iii, ISO, b. 

HORSELEECH; from leech, in the 
sense of surgeon. A horse-doctor or 
farrier. 

Or if the AoruUack would adventure to minister a 
potion to a sicke patient, in that bee hath knowledge 
to give a drench to a diseased horse, he would make 
himself an asae. Buphues, Epist. Bed., A 2, b. 

HORSE-LOAY£S,andHORSE.BREAD. 
A peculiar sort of bread, made for 
feeding horses. It appears to have 
been formerly much more common 
than at present to give bread to 
horses; for which reason we often 
read of horse-loaves, &c. The receipts 
for making these loaves are given in 
various books on hunting. Thus in 
G. Markham's book on the hunting- 
horse: 

The next food, which is somewhat stronger and better 
is brrad thus made : take two bushels of good clean 
beans and one bushel of wheat, and grind them 
together; then, through a fine range, bolt out the 
quantity of two pecks of pure mea^ and bake it in 
two or three loavea by itaelf; and the reat sift through 
a mod sive, and knrad it with water, and good store 
of barme, and so bake it in great loaves, and with the 
courser bread feed your hone in his rest, and with 
the finer against the days of sore labour. 

Booki,p.S9. 

Another receipt is in the Gentleman's 
Recreation, on the hunting-horse, 
p. 49, which is also made of one part 
wheat and two parts beans, and 
directed to be made into "great 
household peck loaves — to avoid 
crust." So also the Northumberland 
Household Book. 

This kind of food is particularly re- 
commended to strengthen the animal, 
which effect is still attributed to com- 
mon bread : 

On that I were in my oat-tnb, with a harse4oaf. 
Something to hearten me. 

B.mtdn. Nigh* Walker,y, 1. 
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Latimer shows how common it was 
so to feed hones : 

For when a man rideili by the way, and oommeth to 
hia iime, and civet li to the hoatler hia boTie to walk, 
and to himaeli dtteth at the table and maketh good 
cbcere, and forgetteth hia hone, the boatler cometh 
and aaith. Sir, kov wtuck krtadtkaliil 1 sive your hone ? 

5rnK.,fot.lM,b. 

These loaves, being large, became a 
jocalar measure for the height of any 
yery diminutive person : 

Her fiace waa wan, a lean and wrilfaei'd aids. 
Her atatnre acant three iorte-loaret did exceed. 

Harritt^t. Jriotta, rii, S9. 

Minshew defines the word dwarf to 
mean '*a dandiprat or elfe, one 
no higher than three karse-loavet,^ 
So also Cotgrave, in Nain. Rye- 
bread is said to be given now to 
horses in Flanders. Cent, Lit., x, 
p. 369. 

tLaatly for horw-bread, that three kortt^otei be 
aold by the baker for a penie^ xiii}4<. for xjj. and 
erery loafe to weigh the foil weight. 

DaltoH'i dntntrey Justice^ 1680. 

fHORSE-NlGHTCAP. A bundle of 
straw. 

Thoae that dip that ther ihonld not ahall hare a 
kom-4ught-eap for their labour, 

FenmUi Farliamtni tf Tkreed-ktn PoeU, 1808. 

HORT-YARD. A garden, now softened 
to orchard; from ortgeard, Saxon, 
which itself is put for wyrtgeard, a 
place for herbs. 

The lurt-yurd entering, admirea the fair 

And pleaaant finiita. Sandys, cited by 1>)dd. 

HOSE. Breeches, or stockings, or both 
in one. Chatuses, French. In French, 
distinguished into high hose and low 
hose : haut de chausses, and bos de 
ehaunes (as here, Uppek and ne- 
ther STOCKS, which see) ; the present 
word ba» being only a contraction, of 
the above. Hose are most probably 
derived from the Saxon Ao«a, though 
the Welch is nearly the same, and 
even the French not remote. 
In the following quotations ko9e evi- 
dently mean breeches, or the whole 
lower garment : 

And yonthAil atill in your doublet and Aom, this raw 
riieomatick day. Mern W. W., iii, 1. 

nieir points being broken— down fell tneir hose 

1 Hm. ir, ii, 4. 
O, rbimes are g:aards on wanton Cnpid*s kotgy 
l)isfigure not his riop. Love's L. £., It, 9. 

Slop is indeed an emendation of 
Theobald's, but is indubitably right. 
Trunk hose were the round swelling 
breeches, such as are ridiculed in the 
following passage : 



Kay yum are ftraun me% els yon could aot 
tlicae britches. W. Are these such great koteT ia 
futh, goodman eoQier, yon aee with yoinr noae. By 
mine honeatie I have bnt one lining in one kom, b«i 

7 els of mg. 

Aeain: 

These are no Aom, but water boogeta, I tdl thee 

nlayne; 
Gooa for none bnt snrJie as have no bnttockea. 
Dyd you ever see two snche little Bobin raddo^es 
8o laden with breecheaP chill aay no more lest I 

offende i 
Who inrented these monsters fint» did it to a godly 

ende. 
To have a tUU readie to pnt in other foUce'a aioffe. 
DrnmonarndPUkims^Q. PL, i, 219. 

A male is a trunk. 

Sometimes I have aeene IMton play the dowse, 
and use no other breeches than such d&ppa or 
aliviugs, aa now nany gentlemen weare; tlicy are 
almost capable of a bushdl of wheate, and if they l^e 
of 8Mke-cloih they wonlde aerve to earrie mawlt to the 
mill. Iliia absurds, clownish, and nnaeemly attire 
<mly by customs now is not misliked, bnt ralher ap- 
proved. Wright's Passions of the Minde, 1601, 

inCow. I«Xix,178. 

[To make one^s heart sink into his 
hose, to terrify him.J 

f When 1 was hurts, then twenty sKure of those, 
I made the Romaynes harta to take tkmr hose. 

Mirourfar Magistrates. 1567. 

To HOST, from the substantive an host. 
To take up abode, to lodge. 

Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host. 

Com. of Mr., i,^ 
Come, pilgrim, I will bring yon 
Where yon shaU kost. JWs IT., tii, S. 

Also, to encounter with armies. In 
this sense Milton and Phillips have 
used it. See Johnson. An hosting 
pace, therefore, in Holinshed, means 
a fit pace for an onset in battle : 

The prince of Wales waa ready in the field with hys 
people, — and advanced forwaru with thera towarde 
his enimies, an kosting poet. YoL ii, N n S. 

[Also to receive the sacrament.] 

tHe fell sick and like to die, whereupon he waa 
ahriven and would have been koslsd^ and he durst 
not for fear of casting. Scogvn's Jests^ p. 87. 

HOSTRY. An inn; from Ao«^ 

And now 'tis at home in mine koslrf. 

Markup's FaMstMS.T 4, h. 

Dryden has used it, but it seems to 
be now obsolete. See Johnson. 
Also for a lodgine in general : 

Only these maxishes and myrie bogs, 

In which the fearful ewflea do build their bowres, 
Yeeld me an kostry 'mongst the croaking frogs, 
And harbour here in safety from, those ravenous dogs. 

Soens. F. Q., Y. z, 33. 
tAnd yet at Lent assises anno Dom. 1631, sir James 
Ley delivered in his charge, tiiatinnes were koslerifSy 
by tlie common law. and that every man mieht erect 
and keepe an inne or an kosterit, so aa they were 
froH komines, men of good conversaUon, fiune, and 
report, and dwelling in meet plaoea. 

DalioH^s Comitreg Justice, 1 6S0. 
-f-Nor are the men only expert herein, but the women 
and maids also, in their common kostries. 

BowWs Fiimiliar Letters, 1650. 

HOT. Called; used passively as the 
preterite of to bight. 
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Whrlome before that cursed dra^n got 

lliat happy land, and ait with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rigliily kot 
The wrll ol Ule. Spau. F. Q., I, xi, 39. 

2So also hoie : 

And after him another knight that hote 

Sir Brienor, so sore tliat none him life behote. 

Ibid., IV, ir. 40. 

Also for the past participle or pre- 
terite of to kit: 

A riper smitten or kot with a reed ii astonied. 

Seors Di$eo99ry qf Witchcraft, S 8. 

tnOTCHPOTCH. 

Bee. Nay, thatsphiine in Littleton,forif that fee-simple 
and the* fee taile be put U^ther, it is cnlled hoick- 
potch; now tliis word holch-potek in Enjclish is a 
padding, for in such a pudding is not cumonly one 
thing only, but one thing with another. 

Betume/rom Penuusiu, 1600. 

tHOT-COCKLES. An old game, prac- 
tised especially at Christmas, in which 
one person knelt down hoodwinked, 
and heing struck behind, was to guess 
wlio inflicted the blow. It is often 
alluded to. To tit upon koi-coekles 
seems to mean here to be yery im- 
patient. 

Hee laughs and kicks like Ghrysippus, when hee saw 
an asse eat figs ; and sits upon kot-eocklet till it be 
bbii'd abroad, and withal intreats his neighbors to 
make bonefires for his good hap and caosetli all the 
bels of the parish to ring forth the peal of liis owue 
fame. Optick Glaue of Uumort, 1639. 

Sir Dot. What? why, here has been the great devil, 
and all the little devils, at kot'CockUs ; and BeUebub 
•nd his dam at barly-break. World in tke Moon, 1697. 
Tke Pott* Hot CoetUi. 

Thus poets passing time awav. 

Like cnildren at hot-eockUs play ; 

All strike by turn, and Will is strook, 

iAnd he lies down that writes a book) ; 
lave at thee. Will, for now 1 come, 
Spread thy hand faire upon thy bomb, 
lor thy much insolence, bold bard. 
And little sen^e, 1 strike thus hard. 
Whose hand was that? 'twns Jaspar Mayne; 
Nay, there rou're out, lie down ajgain. 
With Gondibert. preface and all. 
See where the doctor comes to maul 
The author's hand, 'twill make him reel, 
No, Will lies still and does not feel ; 
That books so light, 'tis all one whether 
You strike with that, or with a feather. 
But room for one new come to town, 
That strikes so hard he'll knock him down. 
The hand he knows, since it the place 
lias tottcht more tender then his face ; 
Important sheriff, now thou lyst down. 
We 11 kiss thy hands, and clap our own. 

CertatHe Verses written by seterall of the 
Author's friends, to be re-printed with the 
Second Ration of Gondibert, 1653, p. 23. 

d HOT-HOUSE. A bagnio; from the 
hot baths there used. They were of 
no better fame in enrly times than at 
present. See B. Jons. Epigrams, 
B. i, Ep. 7. 

Whose house, sir, was, as they say, plnck'd down in 
the suburbs, and now she professes a hot-home, 
which is, I think, a very ill house too. 

Meas.forM.,'\\,\. 
Besides, sir, yon shall never need to go to a hot- 
ktmse, yt>a thtul sweat there [at court] with courting 



your mistress, or losing your money at primero, as 
well as in all the stoves in Sweden. 

B. Jons, Every Man out of his H., iv, 8 
Mairy, it will cost me much sweat} I were better go 
to sixteen hot-houses. 

Puritan, iii, 6 ; Snppl. to Sh., ii, 698. 

Minshew renders hot^house by vapo- 
rarium, &c., and refers to Slew and 
Stove, [See Hummums.] 
fHOTIES. 

These holy titles of bishop and priest are now grown 
odious among such poor sciolists who scarce know 
the hoties of things, because they savor of antiquity. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

fHOT-SHOTS appear to have been a 
class of soldiers, perhaps skirmishers. 

In the reareward comes captauie Crab, lieutenant 
lobster, (whose catching clawes alwayes puts me in 
minde of a sergeant) the blushing prawne, the well- 
armed oyster, the scollop, the wiike, the mussel^ 
eockle, and the perewinkle; these are hot-shots, 
veneriidl provocalors, fishy in substance, and fleshly 
in operation. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

When those inferior princes houses are guarded with 
hungry halberdiers, and revrrend rusty bil-men, with 
a brace or two of hot-shots ; so that their pallaces are 
more like prisons, then the free and noble courts of 
commanding potentates. Ibid, 

HOTSPUR, adj. and 9. Warm, vehe- 
ment ; or as an appeUation for a per- 
son of vehement and warm disposi- 
tion, and therefore given to the 
famous Harry Percy. A very violent 
rider makes his spurs hot in the sides 
of his horse. This is evidently the 
allusion. In the following passage it 
has the general sense, as well as that 
of a conventional name : 

My nephew's trespass mav be well forgot. 
It hath th* excuse of youth, and heat of blood; 
And an adopted name of privilege, — 
An harebrain'd Hotspur, govern d by a spleen. 

1 Hen. IV, T, 2. 

After Percy is killed, it is said, in 
allusion to his surname, thtit his spur 
is cold : 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck. 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold. 

2 Hen. IT, i, 1. 

And directly after, 

Ha — again. 
Said he yonng Harry Percy's spur was cold f 
Of Hotspur, cold-spur ? Ibid. 

Spenser uses it as an adjective : 

Tne hot-spurre youth, so scorning to be rrost. 

F. Q.. IV, i. 86. 

Hnrvcy as a substantive : 

Cormorants and drones, dunces, and hypocriticall 
kotspurres. Gabr. Hart. Four Letters, £ 4, b. 

Stanyhurst, in his translation of four 
books of Virgil : 

To couch not muuuting of master vanquisher koal' 
spur. 

Where vanquisher hoatspur is the ver- 
sion of vie tor is heri. 

Wars are begun by hairbrained dissolute captains, 
parasitical fawners, unquiet hotspurs, and restless 
innovators. Burton, cited by Juhnsou. 

28 
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Upton, reyening the trath, derives 
the general term from Percy's sur- 
name. But why should he have been 
■o cidled if the term had no previoas 
meaning f 
HOTSPURRED, participial adjectife, 
from the above. Vehement. 

To draw Man like a y<mng HippoWtaB with in 
effeminate eoantenanee. orVenns like that kottfmrred 
Harpalice in Viiyil, tlua proeeedeth from a tenaeleia 
ivdEemeut reaekaMj cited by JobiMOD. 

Fhilemon's ftiendi then make a king again, 
A hot'tpmrfi youth heisht Hylas. 

CkalkkiU, TiUoiM #• ClMTcihtf, p. 41. 

HOT r THE SPUR is also used to 
signify being very hotly earnest upon 
any point. 

Speed, an yon be to kct o* th* tpur, my botineia 
Ii but breath, and your deaign, it aeema, ridea poet. 
Skirte^, Douhtf, Heir, act ▼, p. 62. 

To HOVE, for to hover. Skinner no- 
tices the use of this word, and it was 
used by the earlier writers, Gower, 
&c. See Todd. 

Seek with my plaintt to mateh that monratal dore ; 

Me Joy of ought that under heav*n doth kctie 

Can comfort me. Soetuer, Sonnet 88. 

Metaphorically, for to lurk near a 
place, as to hover is also used : 

He far away espide 
A couple, teeming weJl to be his twaine, 
Which kwed close under a forest side, 
As if they lay in wait, or els themselves did hide. 

Hid., F. Q., UI, X. 90. 

fHOUNDSDITCH was formeriy inha- 
bited chiefly by pawnbrokers. An- 
thony Munday speaks of the ** un- 
conscionable booking usurers, a base 
kind of vermin, who had crept into 
Houndsditch." 

A fish-wife with a pawne doth money seeka, 

Hee two pence takes for tweWe pence every weeke ; 

Which makes me aske my selfe a question plains. 

And to my selfe I answer make againe : 

Was Honmdsditch HomnisdiUk caJi'd, can anv tell. 

Before the broakers in that street did dwell? 

No sure it was not, it hath got that name 

From them, and since that time they thither came ; 

And well it now maj called be Hounaediiehf 

?ar there are kounii will give a vengeance twich. 

IhyJor*/ Workes, 1680. 

f HOUR. In a good hour, a phrase 
derived from the French. 

One asked a plains fellow whether he could tjle or 
no f hee snswered : Tea, in a goed koure be it spoken, 
I have tyrd in London. 

Copley'e Wits, Fits, and Aiuiet, 1614. 

fib HOUSE. To enter a house, to go 
home. 

Follow this fair lady wherever she doth go, 
And where she AoMsr, oome and let me Know. 

The Strand Oarland, n. d. 

HOUSEL. The eucharist, or sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper ; from husel^ or 
hu^lf Saxon, which has been deduced 
from hostiola, Latin. 



HOU 

And iherfore he wryteth unto the Corrnthka. tb^ 
of the holy koKtyU, the saerBraeut of the awur, le 
haa shewed them the matter and the ■naaer by 
month. Sir Tkomei» More't Work*, p. l«i- 

Now will we open unto yon, throoKh God's grace, sf 
the holv kouseU, which ye shoolde now goe mio. 

Sason Homily, pabl. by Arcfab. Faiter. 

Also the act of taking the sacrament, 
perhaps as the viaticum : 

likewise in howaeU, and receiving the saarBaot. 

Chalontt'i MorUEmcom^T 1 b. 



To HOUSEL. To administer the 
ment to any one ; huslian, Saxon. 

The king and queene descended, and brfoire the h%fi 
aulter they wer both homeded, with one host devid^ 
betweene them. BoHnsked, vol. ii, P p p 7. 

Thomas the aposUe's hand, that was in Cairisf » side, 
would never go into his tomb, but alwayea Jay with- 
out; which hand had such vertne in it, that if tbe 
priest, when he goes to mass, put a branch of a nw 
into his hand, the branch putteth forth grapes, sad 
by that time that the gospel be said, the grapes beea 
iipe, and he takes the grapes and wnngeth ihem 
into the chalice, and with that wine houseUeU the 
people. Legend, quoted by Patr. on Rom. Dn^ p. 17. 

Particularly, to give it as the viaticum 
to dying persons : 

Also children were christned and men hmueltd and 
annoyled through all the land. Holinektd, voL ii, K 6. 
Thou wert not komeled, neither did the bells ring 
Blessed pcales, nor towle thy iunerall knelL 

Hiiffnum, a Tragedy, sign. 1 1 

In profane allusion, to prepare for 
any journey, as the giving of the 
viaticum implied preparing men for 
their final journey : 

May sealous smiths 
So koneel all our hackneys, that they may fed 
Gompunctioa in their feet, and tire at Higfagate. 

B.^Fl. Wit mtiomt Mone^, iii, 1, p. SOS. 

Mr. Seward's note on this passage 
will show how reluctantly he ad- 
mitted this very improper allusion: 
which, however, was certainly, I fear, 
intended by the author. 
tHOUSING. Houses. 

Wherefore the butard purveyed another mean to 
annoy and greve Uie sajde citie sore, and therefore 
ordeynyd a great fellowshipe to set fyre upon the 
briuge, and to brene the kowtynge upon Uie bridge, 
and through therby to make them an open wbt 
into the sa>-d ettie. JrrivatqfKing£dw«rdjr,p.ii. 

Also, coverings. 

Ton may give them also honey and raisins after the 
same manner. Be sure yon cover them with vrarn 
koueinae of straw, and feed 'em with care, and they'll 
rewara your pains bountifully. 

Lupton'e TlumtaMd NolaUe Tkimfft. 

H0USLIN6, jMfr^ adj. (from the aboFC 
words). Sacred, or rather sacra- 
mental, being to celebrate a marriage, 
as Mr. Todd has properly observed, 
after Upton. 

His owne two hands, fur snch a tnme most fitt, 
The koMsUng fire did kindle and povide, 
(And holy water thereon sprinckled wide) 

At which toe busby teade a groom did light 

Spens.F. <}.,I,zii,87. 

f HOUX. The houghs, or ham-strings. 

But as the prince, setting spurrM t* hit bone, rods 
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with fall carrifr among the moit dangerous tkir- 
niishes, out went our liKht arnied oomiMuiiet, and 
cfaar^niig them behind, layd at the koms and backe 
parts as veil of the beasts as the Persians themselTes, 
and all to-cut and hacked them. 

Jmmiatuu MaretUitna, 1609. 

tHOWBALL. A simpleton. 

The worst of them no howbaU^ ue no foole. 

TkyntUy Dei. hetw. Pride and InoUnesi. 

tHOW-DEE. A greeting ; How do ye? 

Erery man courts the walks of Spartan stone. 
And wearies his Amp dejf* simply till noone. 

Fieteher's Poems, p. 7. 
Such was thy suddain how-dee and fnrewell. 
Such thy return the angels scarce could tell 
Thy miss FleUker, p. 316. 

How. His neatness consists most diversly, sir. Not 
only in the decent wearing of those cloaths and clean 
linnen, pruning his hair, ruffling his boots, or ordring 
his shoe-ryes; these arc p(x>r expressions, a jonmey- 
man barber will do't. But to do his office neatly, h'is 
garb, his pnce, his postures, his comes on and his 
comes off. his complements, his yisits. 
Sfu. His Howdeet. 

now. In which a profound Judgment would be 
puzxel'd. Bnmufa Northern Lou. 

HOWLE-GLASSB. See Owl-glass. 
HOWLET, diminutive of owl, with nn 

aspirate prefixed. An owl. Still used 

ill the northern counties. 

Lizard's leg and howUVa wing Maei., iv, 1. 

Keep a fnol in a play, to tell the multitade of a jrentle 
faith that you were caught in a wilderness, ana thou 
may'st be taken for some far-couutry howlet. 

Bird in a Cage, 0.tl,jm, 221. 

Often joined with Madge, &c., as 
Miadge^howlet. 

tWhat townes are Udde waste? what fields lye un- 
tilled? what goodly houses toe tnm'd to 'the habita- 
tiuns of howlets, dawes, and hobeoblins, 

Taylor's Wortes, 1630. 
-t-So that the neighouring owls will follow 
The howUtj that they hear but hollow. 

Uudibras Bedivimu, part 7, 1706. 

+HOWNDS. A sea-term. 

This 13 at night, it blew so hard at west-south-west, 
that one of their great gal lions bore oyer-boord the 
head of her maine mast, close under the hownds, not 
being able to hoyst up her maine sayle, she was 
forced to stcere alongst with her fore-saile, fore-top- 
saile, her sprit-saile, and oiixzen, the wind being at 
» est-south-west, they steered away south and by east 

Tujflor's Workes, 16&0. 

troHOWT. To hoot. 

The people poynted at her for a murtherer, yonge 
children hernted at her as a strumpet. 

Nashy Pierce PeniUsse, 169S 

To HOX. To cut the hamstrings ; cor- 
rupted from to houghy which is pro- 
nounced hock, and means the same. 
Both from hohy a heel, Sazon. 

If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward. 
Which h(»xes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir'd. Winter's T., i, S. 

Recovering his feet, with his foulchion hoxed the 
hinder Irgs of the mare whereon the saltan rid. 

Knotlts' Hist, of Turks, p. 87. 
Methonght his hose were cut and drawn out with 
parsley ; I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thmking to hox him, and so awaked. 

Lyly's Mother Bombie, iii, 4. 

IIOYLES. Some mode of shooting 
arrows for trial of skill. 



At long-bnts, shi^rt, and hoyles, each one ooold deaTO 
the pin. Drayton, Pohfolb., zxvi, p. 1176. 

To HOYT, or HOIT. To make a riot- 
ous noise. Hence hoitg-toittf, and, 
perhaps, hoyden. 

We shall have such a hoyting here anon. 
You'll wonder at it. 

Webster and Bowlry, Thradan Wonder, act ii, 
. Anc. Dr., vi, 31. 

He lias undone me and himself and his children, and 
there he lives at home, and sings and koits, and revds 
among his drunken companions. 

B. and PI. Kn, o/S. Pestle, iv, 1. 

Mr. Todd explains it, to dance, which 
this passage seems to confirm : 

Could do 
Tlie vaulter's somersalts, or os'd to woo 
With hotting gambols. DoMU. 

Perhaps we should rather say, that it 
means to use riotous mirth, whether 
in voice or action. 
To HUGE. To bargain, to deal as a 
huckster. 

Now is the time (time is a god) to strike our love good 

lucke, 
Lone since I cheapen'd it, nor is ray comming now to 

kucke. Warner's Alb. Engl., v, 96. p. 139. 

A near, and hard, and hncking chapman shall never 
buy good flesh. Sales, quoted by Todd. 

lAlbeit 1 know it is reason theie doe allowe me, and 
soe I thought you had contracted with them in England, 
vet is it noe reason for me to stand kuckingwith them 
for myself; beside I looke for the same answere theie 
doe make for other nrincipall officers serving under 
me, which yon say tuey must pay, and theie say the 
qiieene must pay them. 

Letter of the Barl of Leicester, 1586. 

fHUCKLE-BONES. The hip-bones. 

Yon must |ro about to let the sicke lie in such a 
fashion, that he may lie upright, and have the jojnts 
of his knekU-bones Ue verie high. 

Barrougk's Sietkod qfPhysick, 1684^ 
His huckle-bones on either side 
Between 'cm did his rudder hide; 
So that his bob-tail could tipnear 
To none, except they stood i th' rear. 

Hudibras Redivivus, 1707* 

t H UCRLE R. The name of a dance. 

Then about ten or eleven o'clock, a maske of noble- 
men, kni^li rs, gentlemen, and courtiers, affore the king, 
in the middle round, in the garden. Some speeches : 
of the rest, dnnring the kuckler, Tom Bcdlo, and the 
Cowp Justice of Peace. Jekton's Diary, 1617. 

To HUD, for to hood. Albumazar^ 

O. Pi., vii, 179. See Brail. 
HUDDER-MOTHER. See Huoobr- 

MUGGER. 

HUDDLE, 9. A term of contempt 
applied to old, decrepid persons, pro- 
bably from having their clothes 
awkwardly huddled about them ; or 
from being bent with age so that their 
figure appears all huddle and confu- 
sion. 

I care not, it was sport enough for me to see these 
old kuddles hit home. 

Lyly's Alex. ^ Camp., 0. PI., ii, 128. 
Thou half a man, half a goat, all a beast, how does thv 
young wife, old kuddle > Malcontent, O. PI., iv, 19. 
These old kuddles, having overcharged Uieir gorge 
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with Amcie, arcoont all honest rrrrcntion mrre foUie, 
and haviii|t takrn a sorfet of delight, Mem now to 
Mvour it with despight £Hphues, C S, b. 

fllUDDLE. A confused heap. 

I was obliged to go a little out of ny way, to tec the 
famous Stone-henge, one of the wonders of Enicland, 
and which none of their authors know what to make 
of ; It is a great kuddU of large stones, placed in a 
circular form; some of them thirty foot high, and 
some laid a-cross on the tops of othf rs. 

Joumfy thrmtgh EngUni, 1724. 

As an adj.f heaped confusedly. 

A snddain, kudJU, inuiirested thought 

Rowls in my brain -lis the s.ilVst method . 

Tkf RtvfngeJ'ul Queen, 1696 

tHUDLED-UP. Hushed up. 

The matter was hndled *p, and little spoken of it. 

mi4on'e Life of James 1, 1663, p. 28li. 

fTo HUFF. To swagger. 

The smell is the senting bawd, that huffe and snuffs 
up and downe, and hiUh the game aTwayes in the 
winde. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

One asked a k^fing gallant why hee had noi a h^king- 
Klaase in his chamber ; he answered, he durst not, 
because hee was often angry, Hnd then he look'd so 
terribly that he waa fearefuU to looke upon himselfe. 

Ibid, 
Ftdtrd. Iniquity aboundeth, though pore zeal 
Teach, preach, hvffe, puffe, and siiune at it, yet still, 
Still it aboundeth. 

Randolph's Mnses Looking-GUuse, 1643. 
And the nme threats and mrnacea of the palatine 
being carry'd to the marshal de Tuuiieure, uolu ith- 
Btanaing all his former eocominnis, Oti ! quo he, the 
palatines a young prince ; give him Iriive to huffattd 
dittg for his lining ; words break no bones : m lien all's 
done, 'tis the coach wheel, not the fly that raises the 
dust. Tkr Pagan Prince, 1690. 

Pny neighbour, why d'ye lo<)k uwry ? 
lou're grown a wondrous sirauger; 
Yon huff, you pout, you walk about 
At tho' you d iturst with an^cr. 

Aewest Jcademy of CvmpUments, 1714. 

HUFFCAP. A cant term for strong 
ale ; from inducing people to set their 
caps in a bold and huffing style. 

To quench the sc«rching heat of our parched ihrotes, 
with the best nippitatum in this town, which is com- 
monly called kujcap, it will make a roan looke as 
though he had scene the deiiil, and quickely move 
lUm to call his own father hoorson. 

FuliceVs Art ofFtattery, H 8. 
^There's one thing more 1 had almost forgot, 
And this is it, of ale-houses, and nines, 
Wine-marchants. vintners, brewers, who much wins 
By others losing, I say more or lesse 
Who sale of hufeetp Uquor doe professe. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

l^Also, a swaggerer.] 

tBut 'tis a maxime mortals cannot hinder, 

The doughty deids of Wakeflelds kuffe-cap pinder 

Are not so pleasant as the faire Aurora, 

When Nimrod rudely plaid on his bandore. Ihid. 

tPrethee tell me true, was not this huf-cap once the 

Indian enipcrour, and at another time did not he call 

himself Maximine ? 

Clifford's Notes upon Dryden, 1687. 

fHUFFER. A swaggerer. 

Welcome mask-teazer, peeviah gamster, kuffer; 
AH fools, but politicians, we can suiter. 

Vertue Betray'd,\6»i. 

fHUFFRING. Swaggering, from huf- 
fer : or perhaps a misprint for huffing. 

And all before it will be overborn. 

Before its blustring blasts flie to the shores 

With mightie huffring, puffing, rambling roares. 

FirgU, by Vicars, 1639. 



HUFF-SNUFF. A fierce, bullying 

Serson ; from huff and muff^ both 
enoting anger. See Skvff. 

Those roaring hectors, free-booters, desperadoes, wxA 
bullying hvff-snuffs, for the most part like those whoai 
Tacitus stiles, ** hospilibn^ tantum metnendi." 

OtclVs Bakelait, vol. iv, Pref^ zxuL 

fHUFTY. A swagger. Hence hufly- 
tufty. 

Cut their meat after an Italian fashion, weare their 
hat and feather after a Gemudne k^y, 

Meltom, p. S3. 
Master Wyldgoose, it is not your huftie tu/tie can 
make mee afraid of your bigge lookes. 

Breton's Paste tntk a Packet of Mad Letters, 1637. 

fHUGEOUSLY. For hugely; very 
greatly. A farorite word in the 1 7th 
century. 

Catch. To satisfle you 

In that point, we will sing a song of his. 

And. Lei's ha't; I love these ballads kmgeouHy. 

CartvrigkPs Ordimary, 165L 

In HUGGER-MUGGER. In secrecy, 
or concealment. For the varioas de- 
rivations, see Todd. But I am in- 
clined to think that they are all erro- 
neous, and that the different spellings 
are founded on similar mistakes; 
while the word was really formed 
from huff, or huggevy by a common 
mode of burlesque reduplication. 
Steevens found to hugger ^ for to lurk 
about. The phrase in hugger-mugger 
is now obsolete ; the word is used, if 
at all, as an adjective, as, hugger- 
mugger doings ; or an adverb, as, it 
was all carried on hugger-mugger. 

And we hare done but gree^ 
In kugger-mugger to inter him. MamL, iv, 6. 

And how quaintly he died, like apolitician, in kugger' 
mugger. Betenger's frag., O. PL, iv, 39a. 

See also 0. PI., viii, 48. 

One word, sir Quintilian, in kugger^mugger. 

Satiromastix, IMg. of Dr., iii, 133. 
For most that most things knew, 
In kugger-mugger utter'd what they durst. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 467. 
So these perhaps might sometimes have some fnrtne 
conversation in hugger mugger. 

Cdryat, Crud., ii, p. 251, repr. 

In old books, I do not find the phrase 
in any other form ; but the common- 
ness of it in that usage strongly proves 
the rashness of some editors of Shake- 
spear^ who thought proper to change 
it. 

Ascham writes it hudder-mother^ pro- 
bably from some assumed notion of 
its etymology : 

It lurkes not ui comers, and kudder^wiotker. 

TMopkilms, p. 19, repr. 

[Huggle-duggle is used in somewhat 
the same sense.] 
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fTo the tune of the New-England psalm, kvffgU duggle, 
bo ho ho, the devil he laaght aload. Rump Songs. 

HUGY, or HUGIE, for huge. 

Could not that happy hour 
Once, once hare hapt, in which these kugie framei 
With death by fall might have oppresaea me. 

Ferrex and Porrex, 0. PI., i, 139. 
A strong tnrret, compnct of stone and rock. 
Stun witliout, but horrible within. 

Tanered and Gum , 0. PK. ii, 21S. 
And round about were portraid heere and there 
Tlie kugie hosts, Danus and his power, 
His kings, princes, his peeres, and all his flower. 

SaeH. Mirr. Mag., p. 266. 
Wherewith they threw up stones of kugie waights 
into the ayre. Knolles, Hut. of Turks, p. 68 k 

Dryden has used this word. See 
Todd. 
HUKE, or HUIK. A kind of mantle 
or cloke worn in Spain and the Low 
Countries. Huque, French ; kuca, low 
Latin. See Minshew. 

As we were thus in conference, there came one that 
seemed to be a messenger in a rich huke. 

Bacon's New JtaloHlis. 

Johnson has this iustance ; I find the 
word also in the Muses* Recreation : 

Heralds with kukes, hearing full hie, 

Gryd lai^esse, largesse, chevaliers trcs hardy. 

Defiance to K. Arthur, ^c. 

But it is more correctly given in 
Percy's Reliques^ where the former 
line runs, 

And heraults in kewtes, hooting on high. 

Vol. iii, p. 26. 

That edition is said to he composed 

of the hest readings in three different 

copies. 

[Used sometimes as a yerh, to cloak.] 

tAnd yet I will not let it alone, but throw some light 
vaile of spotlessc pretended well-meaning over it, to 
huke and mask it from publicke shame and obloquy. 

King's Halfe-penngworth of Wit, 1618, ded. 
tThe women tnere are no fi^hion-mouKers, but they 
keepe in their degrees one continual! habit, as the 
richer sort doe weare a kuicke, which is a robe of cloth 
or stuffe plated, and the upper part of it is gathered 
and sowed together in the forme of an English potlid, 
with a tassell on the top, and so put upon the head, 
and the garment goes over her ruffe and face if she 
please, and so downe to the ground, so that a man 
may meet bis owne wife, and perhnps not know her 
from another woman. Tuglor's Workes, 1630. 

^Huks, a Dutch attire, covering the head, face, and 
all the body. Dunton's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

iTIie German virgins, when they prepared to give 
meeting to their betrothed, and so to proceed to the 
conjugal ceremony, put on astreightor plain garment, 
•ucn a one as they in some places call a huk, and over 
that a cloak without spot or stain, bearing a garland 
woven of vervain. Ibid. 

HULK. A ship, particularly a heavy 
one. 

Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks draw deep 

Tro. and Cress., ii, 8. 
Ab when the mast of some wcU-timbcr'd hulke 
Is with the blast of some outrageous storme 
Blown down, it shakes the bottom of the buike. 

Spens. F. Q., V, xi, 29. 

f-HULL. A shell ; a cover. 

Follienli vel retrimenta uvarum, Le marc. 



The httlkes, hulles, or skinnes of grapes, when their 
moisture is crushed snd pressed out. Nomenelator. 
Gluma, Varro .... La paille qui couvre le grain. The 
hulke or hul wherin the corne lieth. Ibid, 

fTo HULL. To shell. 

Also cucumber seed chewed, or if it be hulled and 
ben ten, and dninke with water, it helpeth greatly 
against thirst eiigendred through heateof the stomach. 
Barrouak's Method of Pkysiek, 1624. 
Against the wind. — Take cummin-seed, and steep 
them in a sack 24 hours, dry them by the Are, aud 
hull them, then take fenuel seed, carraway seed, and 
anuise seed, beat all these together, and take every 
morning half a spoonful in brolli or beer fasting. 

The Countess of Kent's Choice Manual, 1676. 

To HULL. To float, by the effect of 
the waves on the mere hull, or body 
of a vessel. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 
Vio. No, good swabber, I am to htdl here a Uine 
longer. Twelfth N., i, 5. 

Thus hutting in 
The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Towards this remedy. Hm. VIII, ii, 4. 

That all these miscmefs huU with fl>«gi;iug sail. 

Noble Soldier.Uh^. 
These are things 
That will not strike their topsails to a foist, 
And let a man of war, an argosy, 
Hull, and cry cockles. B. and Fl. Philaster, v, 4. 

fHULL CHEESE. A caqt name for a 
sort of ale. 

Hull cheese, is much like a loafe out of a brewers 
basket, it is composed of two simples, mNult and 
water, in one compound, aud is cousin germane to 
the mightiest ale in England. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

HUM. A sort of strong liquor. Mr. 
Gifford thinks it was a mixture of ale 
or beer, aud spirits. 

Car-men 
Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney sweepers 
To iLcir tobacco, tind strong waters, hum, 
Meath, and Obarni. B. Jotu. Devil is an Ass, i, 1. 

Lord, what should 1 ailF 
What a cold I have over mv stomach; would I'd 
some Atint. B. aud Fl. WilJgoose Chase, ii, 3. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity ot nines, yet there 
be stills and limoccks going, swelling out aqua \iiie 
aud strong waters, deriving their names from ciuna- 
mon, bsiim, and aniseed, such as stomach-water, 
humm, &c. 

HeyvBootTs Drunkard, p. 48. cited by Gifford. 

It is introduced in the Beggar's 
Bush, ii, I, among terms of the cant 
language, which, probably, was its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES. Small glasses, used 
particularly for drinking hum, as now 
liqueur-glasses; which proves the 
strength of the compound, whatever 
it was. 

They say that Canary sack must dance again 

To the apothecary's, and be sold 

For physic in hum-glasses aud thimbles. 

Shirley's Wedding, ii. 

HUMBLE-BEE. A well-known insect. 
Mr. Todd has found humblinge in 
Chaucer, in the sense of humming, or 
rumbling, from which the word may 
well originate. See Bumble-bee ; 
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n'here the Btrtnge misUke of snp- 
pofting it to have no sting is noticed. 
It is the aptB lapidaria of Linnaeus ; 
and among its genuine characters is 
this: **9ting of the females and neu- 
ters pungent^ and concealed within 
the abdomen.*' Dofiooan, Insects, 
pi. 385. Dr. Shaw thus concludes 
his account of the apis lapidaria : 

It BMy not be improper to edd, tbit the beee of thii 
diviftioD in the genut, are popularly knovn by the 
tiUc of kuwthU-ieett and tome authori inconTeraant 
in natural history, have moat erroneooaly ima^ned 
them, in oonacquenee of Uie abore name, to be destt- 
tnte if a tting. Nmtuniufs Misc., plate 464. 

It is for the sake of this elucidation, 
and the reference to Chancery that 
this article is here introduced. 

HUMBLESSE, for humbleness. Fre- 
quently used by Spensery who had it 
mm Chaucer. 

fHUMMINO. Strong, applied to malt^ 
liquors. 

But if you ehuae a little drink, 
A glaaa of wine or Avaunta^ beer, 
The heart and apirit for to cheer, 
Baulk not the cause, but venture in. 
To take a frlaaa ere you bc«^an. J'oor JtoWa, ITU. 
I, in return, present you m ith what is commonly 
called the compliments of the season, i. «., Thut it 
may be your good luck to liare good husbands, good 
wives, faithful servants, good masters and mistresses; 
and everr one of yon good plenty of the roast beef of 
Old England, good plumb pnddinga, good knmmnf 
strong beer, gwMl firea, and good company to sit by 
them; and a thouaand other Taluaole bleaaings, 
besides kickshawt, ke., during all this merry se^ison 
of cold weather. Poor Bobtit^ 1764. 

fHUMMUMS. An eastern name for 
sweating-baths. 

The Amaaiwaw (or sweatinplaeea) are many, reaplen- 
dent in the aiure pargetting and tylins wherewith 
tbey are ceruleated. Her^erVs TnueU, 1688. 

They were introduced into England 
soon after this date, and are mentioned 
not unfrequently in the writers of the 
17th cent. There were hummums 
of this description in Covent-garden, 
the site of which is now occupied by 
hotels which retain the name. 

At, and thee and I, if we do not reform. Sax, I'm 

atfiraid shall sweat in those ev erlustiiig kummuwu with 

him. Mount/art, Gremwick Fork, 1691. 

Q. Whst's your place of worship f 

A. The kummums. 

Q. And what's your devotion there? 

i?. To sweat for the reUcta of an old clap, and cup for 

the sake of complexion. Tke Bemu Caleckitm^ 17U3. 

HUMOUS. The use, or rather the 
abuse, of this word, in the time of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, was exces- 
sive; what are properly called the 
manners, in real or fictitious character, 
being then denominated the humours , \ 



But it was applied on all occaaions, 
with little either of judgment or wit; 
eyery coxcomb had it in hia mouth, 
and every particularity which he could 
affect was termed his humour » Shake- 
speare has abundantly ridiculed it io 
the foolish character of Ny^m ; and 
Jonson has given it a serioua attack 
in the induction to his play of Every 
Man out of his Humour, the very 
title of which, as well as that of Every 
Man in his Humour, bears witneas to 
the popularity of the term. Jonstm 
says that he introduces the subject 

To pve these isnorant, well-spoken dava 
Some taste of Vam abnae of tliis word kmmemr. 

This, it is answered, cannot but be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly to such aa hare the bappinaaa 
Daily to aeo how the poor innoeeat word 
la lack'd and tortur'd. 

He then proceeds to a long and serions 
definition of the word, which, witli a 
good deal of logical affectation, he 
rightly deduces from the original 
sense, moisture. To understand this 
definition, we must go back to the 
conjectural and faitcifnl philosophy 
that prevailed when the senses of 
many of our words were fixed. The 
disposition of every man was supposed 
to arise from four principal htunours^ 
or fluids, in his body; and, conse- 
quently, that which was prevalent in 
any one, might be called his particular 
humour. Blood, phlegm, choler, and 
melancholy, were the four humours ; 
the two latter being not so properly 
different fluids, as one fluid, bile, in 
two different states; common biJe, 
X^^^t choler, and black bile, fieXay- 
\oKia, From these fluids were sup- 
posed to arise the four principal tem- 
peraments, or mental humours; the 
sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, and 
melancholic: the fluids themselves 
being more remotely referred to the 
four elements. Their connection is 
thus stated by Howell : 



And it must be so while the starrs poure diilerent 

He 
le/i 

who are in restleaae conflict among theoiseUi tIio 



influxes upon ua, but espedally while the htwutrt 
within us nave a symbolization with tbe/vsr fffmrn//, 

the ■ 



shall haye the mastery, aa the kumon do in as for % 
predominancy. Forlg vf £mtt», p. 80. 

See Elements. 

This doctrine was that of the schools, 
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derived from the Greek physicians. 
Having gravely settled the use of the 
term, which in the introduction to a 
comedy is curious enough, Jonson 
proceeds to the abuse of it : 

Bat that a rook, bv wearinjr a py'd feather. 
The cable hat-bana, or the thrce-pil'd raif, 
A yard of ahoe-tye, or the Switzer'i knot 
On his French garters, shonld affect a humomr, 
O, It is more than moot ridicaloua I 

Xvery M. out of hit ff., Ind. 

To which is replied : 

He speaks pore truth ; now, if an idiot 
Have but an apish or fiuitastic strain. 
It is his humour, 

Shakespeare's attack upon it is made 
in a pleasanter way, and so much the 
more effectual, as, in such cases, the 
Horatian maxim is most true, that 
ridicule is better than reproof. The 
following may serve as a specimen : 

And this is true : I like not the huwumr of lying ; he 
hath wrons'd me in some humours: I shonld haye 
borne the ilwauwr'i letter to her ; but I hare a sword, 
and it shall bite upon my necessity. He loves your 
wife, there's the short and the long. 8cc.— Adieu, I 
love not the humour of bread and cheese ; and there's 
the humour of it. 

On which curious harangue, the page 
exclaims. 

The humour of it I here a fellow frights humour out 
of its wits. Merry W. r., ii, 1. 

Shakespeare gives us here the key to 
his strange character of Nym, which 
was evidently meant to exemplify the 
absurd abuse of that word. Nyin 
also affects sententious brevity of 
speech, which was another prevalent 
folly, and is attributed to him in 
Hen. Y, iii, 2. Without these parti- 
cular objects, the character would 
have been, perhaps, too absurd. Pistol 
also should be considered not as a 
mere imaginary character, but as a 
fellow whose head is crammed with 
fragments of plays, and intended by 
the author as a vehicle for his ridicule 
of many absurd and bombastic pas- 
sages ill those of his predecessors. 
Jonson has also a jocular attack upon 
.. humour : 

Cob. Nay, I have my rheum, and can be ansry as well 
as another, sir. Cash. Thy rheum. Cob P thy humour, 
thy humour; thou mistak'st. G^. Humour? mack, 
1 think it be so indeed ; what is that humour? some 
rare thing, I WHrraut. Cash. Harry, I'll tell thee. 
Cob ; it is a gentlemanlike monster, brel in the special 
gallantry of our time, bv affectation, and fed by foUy. 
Cob. How ! must it be ted f Cash. O, aye, humour » 
notliine if it be not fed. Didst thou never hear of 
that? it is a common phrase, feed my humour I 

Every Man in his H., iii, 4. 

This is comic ; except that Cob*s mis- 



take of rheum, for humour, is oat of 
all probability ; it is far beyond the 
learning of Cob's station or character, 
to know that either rheum or humour 
meant moisture, and consequently to 
confound them; the very blunder 
supposes too much knowledge. In 
noticing the phrase, feed my humour, 
Jonson meant also to ridicule the in- 
consistency it conveyed oi feeding a 
moisture. That the term humoure 
was substituted for that of manners, 
he also notices : 

No clime breeds better matter for yonr whore, 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more, 
Whose manners, now ddl'd humours^ feed the stage. 

FT<^ogue to the AUhtmist. 

HUMOROUS. Moist, humid. 

Come, he hath hid himself among those trees 
To be oonsorted with the kumorous night. 

Bom^andJuL^VL^-L 

Other writers use it in the same 
manner. Thus Niccols, in Winter's 
Nights : 

The humorous night was waxed old, still silenoe 
hush'd each thing. Mirror for Mag.^ p. 568. 

Chapman, in his Homer, B. ii, and 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion, apply this 
epithet to night. Drayton also to 
fogs: 

The humorous fogs deprive ns of his light. 

Baron's Wars, B. i, St. 47. 

Humorous was also used for capri- 
cious, as humoursome now is ; in allu- 
sion to the use of humour, above 
noticed : 

As humorous as winter, and as sodden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

8 Hen. IT, iv, 4. 
The duke is humorous, what he is indeed. 
More suits you to conceive than me to speak of. 

Asyoul.it,it^. 

Thus the Humorous Lieutenant of 
Beamont and Fletcher, who gives a 
name to one of their plays, is capri- 
cious and self-willed, not droll. See 
Pye's Sketches, p. 88. 

You know that women oft' are humorous. 

&>anish Traff., 0. PI., iii. 1S7. 
Love's service is much like our humorous lords. 

AU F^ls, 0. PI., iv, 180. 

HUMPHREY, DUKE. See Dukb 

Humphrey. 
fro HUNCH. To give a punch; to 

shove. 

C. I have much adoe to hold mysolfe, but that I 
, must needes stroke thy head: come thou hither, 
Syrus. 1 will doe the some ^;ood tome for this thou 
hast done without any hunching. 

Terence in BngUsh, 1614. 
He had you with a beck, a snort, nay, o' my con- 
science thou wou'dst not give him time to speaK. but 
huneh*d him on the side like a full acom'd boiu', 
cry'd Oh I and mounted. Lee, Princess of Cleee, 1689. 
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At vlicn he drinkct out all the toUll ramoe. 

Gave ii the stile of ■npcnugnlluiii ; 

And vhen he quaffing doth bia entraUca waah. 



Tia eall'd a AimcA, a thrvat, a whilTe. a flaah s 
And when canmaing makea hia » iti to faile, 
They aay he hath a rattle at hia taile. 

Taf lot's Work€$, 16S0. 

HUNGARIAN. A cant term, probably 
formed in double alloftion to the free- 
booters of Hnngarj, that once in- 
fested the continent of Burope, and 
to the word hungry. 

Away, I have knighta and ooloneli at my honae, and 
Bttat tend the kunguriaau. 

Mtrrg Dm. qf Bdm., O. PL, T, S67. 

This is said by an innkeeper, who 
probably was meant to speak of 
hungry guests. Afterwards he gives 
it us in the other sense : 

Cone, ye HMmgarum ptichera, [for filchera] w« are 
once more OMne under the lona torrida of the foreat. 

Ibid,, p. 885. 
Hie middle afle [of St Paul's] is much Arcqueiited at 
noon with a company of kungaritaUf not walking ao 
much tor recrcatioo aa need. 

LmptoH'i London^ ffmrl. Mite., ix, 8U. 

Bungarian is the reading of the folio 
edition of Shakespeare, where the 
original q aarto has Oongarian. Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i, 3. The latter 
is thought to be the right reading. 

See GONGARIAN. 

fTo HUNGER. To sUrve. 

At laat the prince to Iceland came hymaelfe 
To kuHftr Middlebmrgb, or make it yeeld. 

Oascoigtu'M Works, 1687. 

tHUNGERBANED. Bitten with hun- 
ger, starred. 

wherebT it cometh to paaae that the people depart 
out of church full of muaicke and hnrmonie, bat yet 
kmngerbamd and fasting, aa touching hearenly foode 
■nd doctrine. 

NortKbrooke, TrfoiiM agaitut Dicing, 1677. 

fHUNGER-BlTTEN. Starved. 

Here also be two vcrie notorious riTera, Oxua and 
llazera, which the tigrea, when they bee hmnger-bilUHf 
awim over sometimes, and at unwarea do much mia- 
chief in the parte bordering upon them. 

JmmioHtts Mareellimtt, 1609. 
And this food failing, they «-ere forc'd to eat 
The cruma and acrapa of refoae bread and meat, 
And with their hands to break (all kuugerhit) 
The aacred food, for other use more fit. 

Virgil, by neon, 1633. 

fHUNGERLIN. A sort of short furred 
robe, so named from having been 
derived firom Hungary. 

A letter or epiatle, ahould oe auort-eoated, and doaely 
oouchd ; a kungerliM becomes a letter more hansomly 
then a gown. EoweWt Familiar Letters, 1650. 

f HUNKS. A term of contempt, ap- 
plied especially to a miser. 

1. 1 will peace it, if I catch the hnnkes. 

Sittorie of Albino and BtUlamm, 16S8. 

To HUNT COUNTER. To hunt the 
wrong way, to trace the scent back- 
wards. 



When the hoonda or heaglea kmut it by tke ksH, «e 

Bay they kmnt eotrnter. GaUl. Bter„ 6ro ed^ p. U 

To hunt by the heel must be to go 
towards the heel instead of the toe of 
the game, t. e., backwards. " To 
hunt counter, retrb l^ere Testigia." 
Coles* Lat, Diet. 

Yon mean to make a hoideB or a hare 
O* me, t' kmmt anmUr thna, and make tlieae douhtea. 

B. Jous. TkU^m 3W. u, 1 

A hound that runs eosmttrt and yet dracws dry fuot 

welL Com. ofBrr., rr, %. 

This is contradictory, as to hunting, 
for to draw dry foot, is to pursue 
rightly in one way ; to hunt counter, 
is to go the wrong way ; but it is s 
quibble upon a bailiff, as hMnting for 
the Counter, or Compter prison. 

How cheerfully on the fslae trail th^ cry ! 
O, thia ia eomater, you falae Daniah dogs. HamL, ir, S. 
And tnilie, answend Euphuea, you are wane made 
for a hound than a hunter, for yon mar your aeat 
with earren, before you atari your game, which 
maketh you kmnt often ctnanttr. Mmpk. JbigL, A a L 

It seems to be an error to join the 
two words into one, as if to make a 
name, in this passage : 

You kmnt-somata', henee ! anmnt I 

Falstaff means rather to tell the man 
that he is on a wrong scent : '* Tou 
are hunting counter;^* that is, the 
wrong way. In the old quartos the 
words are disjoined accordingly : 

You kmnt eomUer, henoe I arannt 1 

S£cii./F;i.S. 

We see, by the passage in Hamlet, 
that hunting counter was used with 
latitude for taking a false trail, and 
not strictly confined to going the 
wrong way. 
A HUNT S-UP. A noise made to roase 
a person in a morning ; originally a 
tune played to wake the sportsmen, 
and call them together, the purport 
of which was. The hunt is up I which 
was the subject of hunting ballads 
also. 

In Puttenham's Art of English Poesy 
it is said, that one Gray grew into 
good estimation with Henry the Eighth 
and the duke of Somerset, **for 
making certaine merry ballades, 
whereof one chiefly was, the hunte is 
up, the hunte is up.^* D 2, b. 
Such ballads are still extant. Mr. 
Douce gives one, which, perhaps, is 
the original. lUustr. o/'5A., vol. ii, 
p. 192. Another is very short, but 
not very moral : 
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The knnt is vji, the hunt is ly, 

A.nd uow it is almost day ; 
And he that's a-bed with another man's wife, 

It's time to get him away. Jead. of CompU 

Id a third, referred to by Mr. Steevens, 
it is spiritualised. The expression 
was commou. 

Since arm from arm that voice doth as affray, 
Hunting tbee hence with hunts-up to the day. 

Bom, mnd JuL^ iii, 6. 
I love no chamber-mnaick ; but a dram 
To give me hunts-wp. Four Prentices, O. PI., vi, 472. 
Rowland, for shame, awake thy drowsy muse, 
Tune plays the kunt^s-up to thy sleepy head. 

Drayt. Eel., iii, p. 1398. 
No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave, 
At such time as the year brings on the uleasant spring, 
But ktuitS'Up to the mora the feather'd sy Ivans sing. 

Drayt. Pol., xiii, p. 914. 

t^ HUNTER'S MASS. A short mass, 
said in great haste, for hunters who 
were eager to start for the chase; 
hence used as a phrase for any hurried 
proceeding. 

A frier t)At was vesting himselfe to masse, a gentle- 
man pray'd him to say a hunter's masse (meaning a 
briefe masse) i with that the frier tooke his missall and 
tura'd it all over leafe by leafe, continuing so doing a 

Eji whUe, which the gentleman thinking long, at 
t said unto him, I pray you, father, dispatch : 
methinkes you are very long a registiing your missal r 
Why, sir, answered the frier, you bespifike a kunter^ 
masse, and in sooth I can finde no such masse in all 
my booke. Coplev*s WiU, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 
And this forre only I touch, that, when the cotgured 
spirit appeares, which will not be while after many 
arcnmstances, long prayers, and much muttering and 
murmurings of the ooigurers, like a papist prieste 
despatching a AtM/^tM^ «M«t«— how ioone, I say, he 
appeares. K. Jameses Demmwlogy, 

tHUNT-SPBAR. A hunting spear. 

Sister, see, see Ascanins in his pomp. 
Bearing his huut^ear bravely in his hand. 

Dido Queen of Carthage, 1594. 

BURDEN. Made of tow, or such coarse 
materials. 

What from the hurden smock, with lockram upper 
bodies, and hempen sheets, to wear and sleep in 
hoiland. B. Brome's New Aead., iii, p. 47. 

tThen hee [king Charles] returaing to his chamber, 
sitting down by the fler ^ide, we pulled of his shoes 
and stockings, and washed his feet, which were most 
sadly galled, and then pulled of likewaies his apparell 
and shirt, which was of hurden cloth, and put him one 
of Mr. Huddleston's, and other apparell of ours. 

Account ofK. Charles's escape from Worcester, 
f For she's as good a toothless uame» 

As mumbleth on brown bread ; 
Where thou shalt lie in hurden sheets. 
Upon a fresh straw bed. 

King Alfred and the Shepherd, 

HURDS. Another name for tow. 

Now that port [of the flax] which is utmost, and next 
to the pill or rind, is called tow or hurds, 

SollatuPs Pliny. voL ii, p. 4. 
IFor I have harde olde hauswyves saye, that better is 
Marche hutdes, than Apryll flaxe, the reason appereth. 

FUzherbert*s Husoandry. 

tro HURKLE. To shrug. 

Another sadly fixing his eies on the ground, and 
hurckling with his head to his sholders, foolishly 
imagind, that AtUis being faint, and weary of his 
burthen, would shortly let the heavens fall upon his 
head, and break his crag. 

Oplick Glasse of Humors, 1639. 



fHURLEBAT. A weapon, apparently 
a sort of dart or javelin. 

Adis, aclidis, a kynde of weapon, used in olde tyme, 
as it wer an hurlehatts. Bliotes Dictionaris, 1569. 
Surlebats having pikes of yron in the end, adides. 

ITithals' Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 817. 
Laying about him as if they had beeue fighting at 
hurlebats. Holland's Ammianus Marcel., 10U9. 

HU RLE WIND. Whirlwind; possibly 
the original word. 

And as oft-times upon-some fearfiill dap 

Of thunder, straight a hurleufind doth axise 
And lift the waves aloft, from Thetys' lap 
Ev'n iu a moment np into the skyes. 

Harringt. Ariost., zlv, 69. 
Like scatter'd down by howling Eurus blown. 
By rapid hurlwinds from his mansion thrown. 

Sandys, dted by Todd. 

HURLY. A noise, or tumult; from 
Hurler, French ; also hurlu-burlu. 

That with the hurly death itself awakes. 

. i Hen. IT, Hi, I. 
Methinks I see this hurly all on foot. John, iii, 4. 

Hurlu'burlu, which is not in the com- 
mon French dictionaries, is in the 
latest editions of the dictionary of 
tlie Academy, both as substantive and 
adjective. Explained "^tourdi." 

-tBy happe if in this hurly burle with prince or kina: 
he met. A. HalPs Homer, p. 18, 1581. 

t A hurlif burly went through the house, and one comes 
and whispi-rs the lady with the newes. 

Armin, Nest of Ninnies, 1608. 
f WeU, they fall out, they go together by the eares, and 
such a hurly burly is in the roome, that passes. Ibid. 

To HURRE. To growl or snarl like a 
dog. 

R is the dog's letter, and hurreth in the sound. 

B. Jons. Engl. Or, 

HURRICANO. Used for a water-spout. 
Ouragan, French. 

Not the dreadfU spout 
Which shipmen do the hurricano nil, 
Conatring'd in mass by the almighty sun. 
Shall dizzy with more damour Neptune's ear 
In his descent. 2V. /* O., T, S. 

You cataracts, and hurricanos, spout 
Till you have drendi'd our steeples. Lear, iii, S. 

And down the show'r impetuously dotii fkll. 
As that which men the kurricano calL 

Dray^ Moonea\f, p. 494. 

Menage says that ouragan is an 
Indian word. 

I find it written heroeane in one pas- 
sage : 

Such as would have made their party good against all 
assailants, had they not been dispersiea and weakened 
by violent tempests; besides the unexpected herocans, 
which dashed all the endeavours of the best pilots. 

Lady Alimony, iv, 1. 

fHURRY-WHORE. A contemptuous 
name for a common prostitute. 

And I doe wish with all my heart, that the superfluous 
number of all our hyreling hackney carryknaves, and 
hurry-whores, with their makers and maintainers. 
were there, where they might never want oontinuall 
imployment. Taylor's Wbrkes, 16S0. 

HURST. A wood. Saxon and low 
Latin. It occurs in many names of 
places, either singly or in composition. 
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implving tbat the situatioD was once 
woody ; as Hurst in Berks, Glouces- 
tershire, Kent, Lincoln, Sussex, &c. 
Also Hawkhursi, Speldhurtt, Wad- 
hurst, Penshurst, Crowhunt, and 
many other similar names. 

From each ritinK hunt 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nnrst. 

Drm^t. Polfolb., ii, p. 689. 

For further discussion of the etymo- 
logy, which, howeyer, seems unneces- 
sary, see Todd*s Johnson. 
To HURTLE, v. n. To clash together. 
Heurter, French. Gray has used it. 

In which hurtUn§, 
ftom miaeraUe alarober I awak'd. 

MyouWnU,vi,^, 
Together AurlM both theb ttacds, and brake 
Earh other'a neck. Ikdtf. Hum. tI, 41. 

To make a sound like clashing : 

The nmae of battle kurtlcd in the air. 

Jul. CM.t ii, 9. 

To skirmish : 

Nov kmiUM§ round, adrantage for to take. 

&^. r. Q.. IV. iv. 29. 

Also actively, to brandish : 

nil harmfliU dab he gan to kurtU hye. 

liidy II, m,4A. 

tHURTLE, «. A pimple? 

Upon whose palmes auch warta and kurtelU riae. 
As may in poulder grate a nntmegge thick. 

Silknoorma and their Flies, 1B99. 

HUSBAND, for husbandman, farmer. 

For AiwAaJMf « life la labourous and hard. 

SpenM. Moth. Huhk. TaU, 2M. 
That feeds the ku$itaurs neat each winter's dhy.\ 

Browu0, Brit. Past., 1, S, p. 61. 

Johnson has cited it from Dry den 
also, with whom many words lingered 
that are since obsolete. 
HUSHfiR, or HUJSHER. An usher, 
or gentleman usher. HuUsier, 
French. 

A gentle kusker, Vanitie by name. 

Made rowme, and passage for Uiem did prepare. 

Spens. F, (I., I. iy, 18. 
Bnt more for care of the security. 
My kvxsker hath her now in his grave charge. 

B. Jons. Tale if a Tub, iv, 6. 

And throughout that play. 
fHUSHTNESS. Silence. 

A genemll kvsktnesse hath the world possest. 
And all the tower surpric'd with gohien dreames, 
Alone kin^ Jupiter abandons rest. 
Still wishing for Apolloes golden beames. 

Heyvood's Troia Britanica, 16G9. 

t^o HUSK. To cover with a husk. 

like Jupiter kuski in a female skin. 

Historis qf Albino and Bellama, 1638. 

troHUZZ. To hum. 

Murmure. A murmuring: a mumbling in the mouth : 
a muttering: an humming or kuzsing noise. 

NomeneJalor. 

HYCKE-SCORNER. The title of an 
old morality, or allegorical drama, 
printed by Wynken de Worde, and 



reprinted in Hawkins*s Origin of tbe 
English Drama, yoi. i, p. 69. Hycke- 
scomer is there represented **a8 a 
libertine returned from trayel, who, 
agreeably to his name, scofEs at re* 
ligion." Percy Anc. Ballads^ i, p. 132. 
But whether the term were taken 
from the drama, or the name of the 
play from a term already current, we 
find it used as a eeneral name . 

Zeno beeyng outright aU together a stoique, used to 
call Socratea the aooffer or the Hicke'Seamer of the 
dtee of Athena. VdaWs Jpopktk. of Srasauu, 1564^ 

nefaoe, aign. xxr, b. 
tSophistrie dooeth nohelpe, use, ne serrice to doings 
in publioue aflairea or bearing offices in a oommott 
weale, whiche publique offlcea who so is a raiter tc 
have, it behoreth the same not to plaie Hiete skomer 
with insolnblea and with idle knackes of sopiiistiea- 
cions, bnt rather to ftvme and fadon himaeif to the 
maners and ooiidicions of menne, and to bee of aoche 
sort as other men be. lUd. 

I find hick used for a man, in cant 
language, in an old song : 

That not one Asdfr spares. 

And again : 

That can bulk any kick. 

Acad. rfCompl, ed. 1713, p. 904. 

A HYEN. Used by Sbakespeare only, 
I belieye, for hyena. 

I will Uugh like a kyen, and that when thou art 
disposed to sleep. As y<m like it, iv, 1.— 84S, a. 

HYREN, for hiren. Sylvester uses it 
to signify a seducing woman. 

Of charming sin the deep-iuchaunting syrens. 
The snares of virtue, valour-softening kyreus. 

Du B., Week u, Say 9. pari 8. 

See HiESN. 



I was commonly said and written, in 
the time of Shakespeare, for aye; 
which afibrded great scope and tempta- 
tion for punning, as may be seen in 
the foUowine passages : 

But what said she? did she nod f Sp. 1. Pro. Nnd 
/.' why that's noddy. &c. Two Gent Ver., i, I. 

And at these people with their Ps and No's. 

Fansh. Las., if, 14. 
Hnth Romeo slain himself? sajr thou but /, 
And that bare Towel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
/ am not I, if there be such an /. Bom. /■ /«!., iii, 2. 

Tbis is yery lamentable, in a passage 
that should rather haye been pa- 
thetic. In tbe same strain Drayton 
has a whole sonnet, which carries the 
ab8urdity still further ; it is, howerer, 
curious : * 

Nothing but No and /, and /and No, 
How falls it out so strangely you reply? 

I toll you, fair, I'll not be answer*d so 
With this affirming No, denying /. 
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T my, I lore; yoa slightly aniver, I: 

I my, yoa love ; yoa penle me oat a Mo : 
I my, I die ; yoa echo me with /.• 

Save me, 1 err ; yoa sigh me oat a Mo. 
Most woe and Ihave noaght but No and // 

No I am If if \ no more can hare ; 
Answer no more, with silence make reply, 

And let me take myself what 1 do crave : 
Let Mo and /, with 1 and yon be so i 
thta answer Mo and /, and / and Mo. Idta 6. 

Line the tenth is Dearly the same as 
the fourth cited from Shakespeare. 

As when the disagreeing commons throw 
About their boose their clamoroos I or No. 

Serriek, p. 860. 

In the modem editions of Shake- 
speare, / is generally changed to aye; 
but in Whalley's Ben Jonson the 
single Yowel is retained, which the 
reader should recollect, or he will 
sometimes take it for the pronoun. 
I, the pronoun, was sometimes re- 
peated in colloquial use, as the French 
subjoin mot ; Je fCaime pas eela, moi; 
" I like not such a thing, I." Some 
instances of it occur in Shakespeare, 
and many other writers. 

I'll drink no more than will do me good, for no roan's 

fteasure, /. S Hm, IV, ii, 4. 

will not budge for no man's pleasure, /. 

Som. /■ Jul,t iii, 1. 
Yon light is not day-light, I know it, /. IHd. 

Ironically : 

I am an ass, // and yet I kept the stq^e iu master 
l^arleton's time. Induet. to B. Jons. Bartk. Fair. 

I am none of those common pedants, /, 
That cannot speak without propterea qood. 

£/wartf/^O.FL,u,34S. 
for my disport I rode on honting, /. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 69. 

I per se, as A PEB be, &c. ; I by itself: 

If then your /agreement want, 

I to your I must answer Mo. 
Therefore leave off your spelling plea, 

And let my I he I per tc. Wit's Interp., p. 116. 

fJABISH. Perhaps a misprint for^WuA. 

To diseoarse him seriousljr is to read the ethics to a 
monkey, or make an oration to Caligula's horm, 
whence you can only expect a wee-hee or jabish 
spurn. Twshe Ingtnious Ckaraeisrs, 1686. 

JACK, 9, A horseman's defensive upper 
garment, quilted and covered with 
strong leather. It is usually inter- 
preted a coat of mail, but some of the 
following quotations seem to prove 
otherwise. A kind of pitcher made 
of leather was similarly called a 6/acA: 
jackt even in my memory. 

I have half a score iades that draw mj beer carta ; 
and 'every jade shall bear a knave, ana every knave 
shall wear VLJaek, and every jack shall have a skull, 
and every skuU shall shew a spear, and every spear 
shall km a foe at Ficket l^ield. 

First P. qfSir J. Olde., SuppL to Sh., ii, 297. 
The bill-men come to blows, that^ by their cruel 

thwacks. 
The groaud lay strew'd with male and shreds of 

tatter'dinc**. Drayt. Polyolh., xxii, p. 1062. 

Their armour [in England] is nut unlike unto that 



vhich in other countries they use, as corslets, Al- 
maine rivets, shirts of male, jaekes quilted, and 
covered over with leather, ftastian, or canvas, over 
thick plates of yron that are sowed to the same. 

Bupk.Bngl.,¥{Si,h, 
Their honeaien are with jadts tot most part clad. 

Harr. Jriost., x, 73. 

The following, however, is an instance 
of jack used for a coat of mail : 

Nor lay aside their jocK of gvmold mail. 

Bdw, at, i, S, in CapeWs Prolus. 

Unless the original copy had '* jacks, 
or gymold," which seems to me most 
probable. 

tBut with the trusty bow, 
A.udi jacks well quilted with soft wool, they came to 
Troy. Ckapm. II., iii. 

[Hh be on the jack of any one, to 
attack him violently, evidently in 
allusion to the preceding word.] 

f 7*0 Mletsear, I will be revenged on thee : I will sit on 
thy skirts : 1 will he mpon your jacks for it. 

Terence in BngUsk,U\^ 
tAnd our armie, joyning with the prince's, wee made 
a gallant bodj; wmch made him sneake to his quar- 
ters at Opennan. And, as often as he stur'd, wee 
were on kujaek. A. JFilson's Autolnography, 

-tMy lord lay in Morton College! and, as ne was 

Sing to parliament one morning on foot,>a man in a 
re and civill outward habit mett him, and jossel'd 
him. And, though I was at that time behind hit 
lordship, I mw it not; for, if I had, I should have 
been upon his jack. Ibid, 

tJACK-A-LANTERN. The ignis fa- 
tuus. 

I am an evening dark u night, 
Jaek-teitk-tke-UaUem, bring a light. 

The Stickled Maid, p. 48. 

JACK-A-LENT. A stuffed puppet, 
dressed in rags, &c., which was 
thrown at throughout Lent, as cocks 
were on Shrove Tuesday. 

Thou cam'st but half a thing into the world. 
And wast made up of patches, parings, shreds; 
Thoo, that when last thou wert put out of service, 
Travell'd to Hamstead Heath on an Ash Wednesday, 
Where thou didst stand six weeks the Jack of Lent, 
For boys to harl three throws a penny al thee. 
To make thee a purse. B. Jons. Tale qfa Tub, iv, 9. 

Six weeks are again mentioned as the 
duration of a Jack of Lent, in the 
following passage : 

Nay, vou old Jaek-t^Lent, six weeks and upwards, 
thongn you be our captain's father yoa cannot stay 
there. Four Prentices, O. Fl., vi, 478. 

By which is meant, that the old man 
is come to the utmost extent of his 
utility and existence. 

The very children in the street do adore me; for if a 
boy that is throwing at his Jack-a-Lent chance to hit 
me on the shins, why, I say nothing but 2^ quofue, 
smile, and forgive the child. 

Greenes Tu Quoque, 0. PI., vii, 93. 
If I forfeit. 
Make me a Jack o* Lent, and break my shint 
For untagged points and compters. 

B. 4r Ft. WomanUPriMc, iv, S. 

Jack-a-Leni occurs twice in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; once merely as a 
jocular appellation, iii, 3, and once as 
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a butt, or object of satire and attack, 
▼, 5. 

Breton introduces the name of this 
personage with an allusion to a well- 
known proverb : 

The palling fat that thewM the pesant's feede, 
Proves Jack a Lent waa nerer gentleman. 

HoHour of Valour, 1606. 

Taylor the water-poet lias a tract en- 
titled, **Jacke a Lent, his Beginning 
and Entertainment: with the mad 
Prankes of his Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesday," &c. See Works, 
p. 113. 
JACK-AN-APES. A monkey, or ape ; 
from Jack and ape. In this sense it 
has been long disused, though com- 
mon enough still, as addressed to an 
impertinent and contemptible cox- 
comb. 

This performed, and the horse and jaek-an-apea for a 
jigge, they had sport enou|ch that dny for nothing. 

QayloH, Fest. Notes, p. 272. 
Like a oeme i\oh jacanapet. Sheldon, cited by Todd. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of Rit- 
son and others to derive it from Jack 
Napee, a person never heard of, I have 
no doubt that the real derivation hJack 
and ape, as Johnson gave it. Mr. 
Todd does not appear to hare ob- 
served, that in the instance which I 
have copied from him, it simply 
means an ape. See Come aloft. 

That which would make h jackanapes a monkeT, if he 
could get it, a taylc. IsU of GuUs, ii, 1. 

Massinger coined the word Jane-an- 
apes, as a jocular counterpart to Jack- 
an-apee. Bondm,, iii, 2. 
JACK OF THE CLOCK, or CLOCK- 
HOUSE. A figure made in old pub- \ 
lie clocks to strike the bell on the 
outside ; of the same kind as those 
formerly at St. Dunstan*8 church in 
Fleet-street. Jack, being the most 
familiar appellative, was frequently 
bestowed upon whatever bore the 
form, or seemed to do the work, of a 
man or servant. Thus, roasting 
jacks were so named from performing 
the office of a man, who acted as 
turnspit, before that office devolved 
upon dogs. Jack nnd Gill were, in- 
deed, familiar representatives of the 
two sexes in low life ; as in the pro- 
verb, " Every Jack must have his 
GUI;*' and, "A good Jack makes a 



good 6?t7/." Ray, Prov^ p. 124. 

^ojack alone : 

Since every jack became a gentleman. 
There's many a gentle person made a/a^fti 

Bid^ MJI, 1, S- 
Bnt my time 
Buns posting on in Bolingbroke's prond joy. 
While I stand fooling here, his jack o' tke cloet. 

Sick. II, ▼, 5. 
K. Rick. Well, bnt what's o'clock? 
Back. Upon the stroke of ten. 
K.Rick. WeU, let it strike. 
Buck. Why let it strike? 
jr. Rick. Because that, like a>aril, thoa kecp'st the 

stroke 
Betwixt thy belling and my meditation. 

Bick. m, iv, 2. 
5Knii. How now, crcatnrcs, what's o'clock? 
Fra. Why, do you take us to be jacks cT th' dock 
house t Puritan, Suppi. to Sh-, ii, 573. 

How's the night, boy? Draw. Faith, sir. tia veiy 

late. 
Vbcr. Faith, sir, you lie. la this your jack i' th 

dock'houss f 
Will you strike, sir ? B.^ Fl. Coxcomb, act i, p. 167. 
But, howsoever, if Powlcs>tfC*» be once up witn their 
elbowes, and qnarelling to stnke eleven, as soon as 
ever the clock has parted them, end ended the fray 
with his hammer, let not the duke's (gallery oonteyne 
you any longer. Becker's GuVs Uornkook, 1609. 

By the above it appears that the 
jacks at St. Paul's struck only the 
quarters. 

Decker, in another pamphlet, tells 
us of a fraternity of sharpers wh« 
called themselves Jackes of the clock- 
house : 

There is another fratemitie of wandring pilgrims, 
who merrily call themselves /acie* of the dock-house. 

He then describes that piece of me- 
chanism particularly: 

The faeke of a clock-house goes upon screws, and his 
office is to do nothing but strike, so does this noise 
(for they walke up and down like fidlers) travailewith 
motions, and whatever their motions get them is called 
striking. 

Lantern and CandUliaht, or the Bdman's Second 
Hight Walk, ^e. 

See Noise. 

He scrapes you inst such a leg. in answering yon, as 
jack 0* th' ciock-house agoing about to strike. 

Fleckuoe's ^nigmat. Char., p. 76. 

Cotgrave, in the article Fretillon, in- 
troduces it as a general term for a 
diminutive or paltry fellow : 

A liitlc nimble dwarfe or hop-on-my-thumbc j a jacke 
of the clock-house; a little busie-body, medhsr, jack- 
stickler ; one that has an oare in every msn's boat^ or 
his hand in every man's dish. 

Minute-jacks, in Timon of Athens, 
have been supposed to mean the same 
thing ; but^oc^ that struck hours or 
quarters could hardly be so called. 

Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks. 

Jimon, iii, 6. 

VrohMy jacks are there only equiva- 
lent to fellows, as in Richard 111: 
«* silken, sly, insinuating^*acA»." It 
will then mean "fellows who watch 
the proper minutes to offer their 
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adulation. *' Jack^ as Bhown above, 
was a commoQ appellative for every 
person or thing familiarly, or rather 
contemptuously, spoken of. 
Katherine calls her music-master a 
t wangling ^acA;. Tarn, ofShr,y ii, 1 ; 
and so elsewhere. 

The clock-house evidently means that 
part of the steeple, ftc.^ which con- 
tains the clock. 
tJACK-IN-A-BOX. 1. A thief who 
deceived tradesmen by substituting 
empty boxes for others full of money. 

ThiB Jaeke-in-a-hox«t or thit divell in mans ahope, 
WMurinR (like a player on a stage) good cloatbes on 
his batke, comes to a goldsmitbs stall, to a drapers, a 
habbcrdashers, or into any other slioppe, wbere he 
knowes good store of silver faces are to oe seene. 

Dekker, Bngluk Fil/«nt«f, 1632. 

2. A kind of fire-work described in 
White's Artificial Fireworks, 1708, 

p. 17. 

3. In the following passage it perhaps 
means a child's toy, such are still in 
use. 

As I was thni walking my rounds, up comes a brother 
. ■ of the ^uill, belonging to the office, who no sooner 
made his entrance among^st the eqnitable fraternity, 
but up started every one in his seat, like a Jack in a 
box, cryiDg out Legit aut non Legit; To which they 
answer d themselves, Non legit, my lord. ■ 

The In/emal WandtrtTt 1702. 

-t JACK-A-DANDY. A pert fellow. 

Bta. I'll throw him into the dock, rather than he 
shall succeed Jack Dandy, Come, sir, all shall be 
well again. Fear not. Brom^s Norihtm La$$. 

My love is blithe and bucksome. 
And sweet and fine as can be, 
Fresh and gay as the flowers in May, 
And loolusB like Jack-a^-dandy. 

Wit and Drollery, 1682» p. 842. 
San. Nor any where else, where he was not to be 
found ; if you had look'd for him wbere he was, 'twas 
ten to one but you had met with him. 
Jacin, 1 had, Jaekadandy ? 

The JUietake, a Comedy, 1700. 

fJACK-ON-BOTH-SIDES. A popular 
name for a neutral. 

Reader, Jolm Newter, wlio erst plaid 
The Jack on both sides, here is laid. 

Witts Recreations, 1654. 

t JACK-OUT-OF-DOORS. A houseless 
person. 

Neqne pessimus neque primus : not altogether Jack 
out of doores, and yet no gentleman. 

WUhals* Dictionary, ed. 16S4, p. 569. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-OFFlCE appears to 
have heen used, in derision, for one 
who was no longer a jack-in-office. 

For liberalise, who was wont to be a principal! officer 
... is toumra Jaekeout qfqffiee, and others appointed 
to have the custodie. 

Biehe his FareweU to MiUtarie Prqfession, 1681. 

'f H anting' J ACE » A jack for cookine. 

I met Spicer in Lincoln's Inn court, buying ot a 
Juuuing-jack to roast birds upon. 

P«l>fi'2)»a»y, Feb, 4th, 1660. 



tJACK-BRAG, or JACK-BEAGGER. 
A boaster. 

Jaeke Bragger and his fellow, a munter, a cracker. 
&c Withal^ Diclionarie, ed. 1606, p. 26& 

tJACK-MEDDLER. A busybody. 

A Jacke-medler, or busie-body in evene mans matter, 
ardelio. Wilhals' DicHonarie, ed. 1608, p. 868. 

fJACK-PUDDlNG. A showman's 
buffoon. 

I tell you, I had as leave stand among the rabble^ to 
see hjaek-pudding eat a cxutard, as trouble myself to 
see a play. Shadvell, Sullen Lovers, 1670. 
Now's the only time for fools and fiddlers, and indeed 
all sorts of people that have nothing to do ; for now 
Bartholomew Fair approaches, where they may trifle 
away their time amongst drolls and Jaek-ptuUUngs, 
and their money in nuts, toys, and gingerbread. 

Foot Robin,n40. 

fJACKET. To line one's jacket, to 
drink deeply. 

II s'accoustre bien. He stuffes himselfe soundly, hee 
lines his jacket throughly with liquor. Cotgrave. 

A JACOB'S STAFF. A pagrim's staff; 
either from the frequent pilgrimages 
to St. James of Compostella^ or because 
the Apostle St. James was usually re- 
presented with one. 

As he had traveil'd many a scnnmer's dsT 
Through boyling sands of Arable and Ynd ; 

And in his hand a Jacob's staff e to stay 
His weary limbs upon. Sj^ens. F. Q., 1, vi, 32. 

Also an astronomical instrument, called 
likewise a croes-etaff; from its re- 
semblance to the other : 

Resolve that with your Jacob's staff. 

Hudibr.. n, iii, 786. 
fWhereopon the poore proenosticator was readie to 
runne himselfe through with his Jacobs steffe. 

Nash, Pierce Fenilesse, 1603. 
tHis life is upright, for he is alwaies looking upward, 
Tet dares belecve nothing above primun^ mobile, for 
His out of the reach of his Jacobs staffs. 

Overbury's New and Choise Characters, 1616. 
iJur. Tlien He tell yoa. There was once an astrologer 
brought mad before me, the circulations of the heavens 
had turo'd his braiues round, he had very strange fits, 
he would ever be stnring, and gazing, and yet his eyes 
were so weake, they could not looke up without a staine. 
8pr. A Jacobs staffs yon meane? 

marmyon's Fine Companion, 16SS. 
IWho having known both of the land and sky, 
liore than mm'd Archimide, or Ptolomy, 
Would further press, and like a palmer went, 
With Jacobs stiff, beyond the firmament. 

Witts Recreations, 1664l 

JACOB'S STONE. The stone which 
was brought from Scone by Edward I, 
reputed among the Scots to have been 
the very stone which supported Jacob's 
head at Liiz ; and regarded by them 
as the palladium of the monarchy. 
See Hume, an. 1296. It is still en-^ 
closed in the coronation chair. 

ir I survive England's inheritance. 
Or ever live to sit on Jacob's stone. 
Thy love shall with my crown be hereditary. 

Heyvooo^s Royal Z., ^c, Anc. Dr., vi, 827. 

For a fuller history of this stone, see 
the accounts of Westminster Abbey, 
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mod these Liitin verses, wbicli are, or 
were, inscribed upon the chair itself: 

8i quid hMbent Ten vcl chropira etna, fldetr^ 
Clnuditur hac eatkcdri nobilia ecce lapit. 

Ad mput exiniins Jucok quondam patiiarcba 
Qufnipotoit, cerneu numina mira poli, kc. 

JACOBITE. This word seems to be 
used for Jacobin, or wliite friar. 

To lee poor tacklinga vdcom'd to the lighti 
^ all learing iioua of tone sourc Jmeobite, 

fTo JADB. To weary. Apparently a 
new word in lord Bacon*8 time. 

For it is a dull thing to tire, and, a« we now say, to 
Jad* anything too &r. JSsaay nxii. 

JADUY. The properUes of a bad or 
vicious horse ; from jade, which in its 
primitive sense, as applied to a horse, 
is growing into disuse, though Pope 
has so applied it, which may keep it 
alive a little; but the usage is in 
general transferred to the metaplio- 
rical sense, as applied to a woman. 

Seeka all foul means 
or boitteroua and roueh ftuiry, to diaaeat 
IIiB lord, that kept it bravely. Two SobU Kttum., t, 4. 

JAKES. A necessary-house, or privy. 
A term now almost forgotten, though 
used by Dryden and Swift. See 
Johnson. Hence the quibbling title 
of sir John Harrington's tract, "The 
Metamorphosis of Ajax," by which 
he meant ihe improvement o/ajakes. 
See Ajax. 

Its etymology is uncertain, unless we 
accept the very bad pun of sir John, 
who derives it (in jest indeed) fVom 
an old man who, at such a place, cried 
out age akes, age akee, meaning that 
age causes aches ; whence some who 
heard him called the place age akee, 
or ajakee. Prologue to Ajax, 
The delicacy of queen Elizabeth was 
much offended with him for publish- 
ing that book, which is now esteemed 
by collectors such a prize. Jakee 

. was sometimes written iaxe, which 
made the punning allusion the more 
easy. 

Solomon, a Jew, fell inte a iaxe at Tewkeabnir on a 
SiitnrdaT. CamdaCs Remaing, p. S07. 

JAKES-FARMER. Que who cleanses 
the Jakes, jocularly called a gold- 
finder. 

Nay we are all aignion bete in Spain, from the Mib»- 
faraur to the grandee, or adelantado. 

B. ir Ft. Ltmfa Curt, ii, 1. 
Not aooming MmUiona, oohlers, coUiera, 
Jakea-farmert^ fidleva, oatlen. oyaterera. 

Siiheittf't TobMco Batler'd, Workt, p. 676, a. 



Tlie chambiT stinkea wone all the yeere loag, tboi t 

jake^armrr't clotbea doth at twelve a dock at tiij^bt 

Ftumtw «« thg ComfUr, in Cemtuf Lii^ x, p. Slli. 

Called in Stowe a goymg-ferwumr, 
London, ed. 1633, p. 666. See Goung. 
tJAMSEY. 

Then have they netbcr-etockca to theac gai hoaeii, not 

of doth (tho nerer to fine), for that ia thought too 
baae, but of jamtty, worated, crewell. ailke, thrrd. and 
■och like. Stukbt, AnmtomU of Jknaa. 

A JANE. A small coin of Genoa, or 
Janua ; according to Skinner, " Exp. 
Halfpence of Janua, potius Genoya, 
q. d. nummus Geuuensis yel Januen- 
sis." Supposed to be the same as 
the galley halfpence mentioned by 
Stowe. 

Became I eoold not give her many a /mm. 

i4»«M./Q.,IlI,vii,58. 

Chaucer more than once speaks of a 
Jane in this sense. See Warton on 
Spenser, vol. i, p. 245. 
fJANITEER. An old form of January. 
Ft. Janvier, 

Time aure hath wheel'd about hia yeait* 
December meeting /amae«rv. 

ClemeUmd, CUr. of London JHurnall, 1617. 

To JAPE. To play, or jest. 

Hajjapo not Uym, he ia no amal fole. 

Abrlleu, p. 830. 

It was used also in an indecent sense : 

Now haye ye other vicioua mannera of apeeeh, but 
■oiiietimea and in aome caaea tolerable, and chiefly to 
the intent to moove laughter and to make aporr, or 
to give it fome prety stranee grace; and ia mben we 
vae such wordea as may be drawen to a foule and 
unahamefaat lence.as one tliat ihould aay to a young 
woman, I pray you let me jape with yon, which ia 
indeed no more but let me wport with yon. Yea, and 
though it were not so directly apoken,the very Mund- 
ing of the word were not oommendable, as he that in 
the preaence of ladica would uae thia common pro* 
rerbe: 

Jape with me, bnt hurt me noCt 
Bouide with me, bnt ahame me not. 
For it may be taken in another perreraer seme by 
that sorte of peraona that heare it, in whoae earea no 
auch matter ouriii almiiat to be called in memory. 

PutUnk, Art qfBngUak Foesie, B. iii, ch. 2S. 

A JAPE. A jest. 

I durat ayentnre wel the price of mj beat cap. 
Tliat when the end ia knowen, all will tume to a Mpe. 

Gammer Gurtm, O. PL, ii, tt. 
The pilfring pastime of a crue of apea. 
Sporting themaelvea with their conceited ioMir. 

Coryat, Ferue prefixed, [k 7, b.j 

To JAR. To tick as a clock. 

My thouglita are minutea, and, with ligha, they jor 
Their watchea, to mine eyea, the outwud watch ; 
Whereto my finger, like a dial's point. 
Is pointing stall, in cleansing them from tears. 

Bick /7, V, 6. 

The above is the reading of the second 
folio, and is sense without alteration 
or laborious explication : the readiog 
of the old quartos seryea aa the best 
comment, which is, 

Tbeyjar 
Their watches on «nto mine eyei^ Ice 
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The meaning is, "They tick their 
periods on, to my eyes, which repre- 
sent the. outward watch;" watch 
signifying, as Dr. Johnson observed, 
in the first place a portion of time, and 
in tiie second the face of the clock. 

The bells tolling, the owls shrieking, the toads croak- 
ing, the xainaiesjarrina, and the clock striking tw elve. 

^fMtnish Tragedy, 0. Pi., iii, 199. 

.d JAR, from the above, a beat or stroke ; 
the ticking made by the pallets of the 
pendulum in a clock. 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I lore thee not hjar o* the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. Wint. TaU, i, S. 

'f JARSEY. Wool combed but not spun 
into yarn. 

I'y no meanus therefore is the present practice to be 
b}nie, which dnily carrieth away of |he finest sorts of 
« ools ready combed into jarties for worke, which they 
f sck up as b^es of cloth. Oolden lUeee, 1667. 

JAl'fiL. A worthless fellow. Javelle 
ri French means a sheaf of corn, and 
fiso a faggot of brush wood, or other 
worthless materials; and therefore 
might be applied to such fellows as 
Shakespeare calls ** rash bavin wits." 

The term that these twojaveU 
Should render up a reckoning of their travels 
Unto their master. Spcns. Moth. Uubb. T., r. 809. 
To preach by halfes is to be worse than those tongue- 

hoWjjaoeU, 
Thai cite good words, but shift off works and discipline 

by cavells. Aib. EnoL, B. viii, ch. 89, p. 192. 
He called tiie fellow ribbald, vill^n, iagell, back- 
biter. &c. BoHnson** Utopia, 1651, E 8. 

To JAUNCE. To ride hard; from 
jancevy old French, to work a horse 
violently. 

And yet I bear a burden like an ass, 
Spur-gall'd, and tir'd, by jaundng Bolingbroke. 

Eiek. 'II, V, 6. 

A JAUNCE was also used for a jaunt, 
the derivation of which is supposed 
to be the same. For, ** What k jaunt 
have I had" {Rom. ^ Jul., ii, 5), the 
quartos read, *' What Kjaunce have I 
had." The same is meant by geance 
in the following passage : 

Vaith, would I had a few more geance» on't I 
An' you say the word, send me to Jericho, 
Ont-cept a man were a post-horse, I ha' not known 
The like on't. B. Jon*. Tale of a Tuh, ii, 4. 

The word is purposely misspelt^ to 
mark the dialect of the speaker ; as 
vaith for faith, &c. 

To JAW. To devour, to take within 
the jaws. 

I reck not if the wolves would f aw me, so 
He had this file; what if I hollow'd for him? 

Two NobU Kinsm., iii, S 

I do not know that this word was 
ever so employed by any other author. 



It seems to be only a harsh metaphor, 
hazarded in this place. 
JAWSAND, adj; Apparently, a corrup- 
tion of joysome or jocund. 

F. Will yon be merry then hnd Jaiciond? S, As 
merry at the cuckows of the spring. 

Fbrd, Sun's Dark, m, I. 

The old edition Ilm jaw/and, 
A JAY. Used for a loose woman, pro- 
bably from the gay plumage of that 
bird. Warburton remarks, that putta 
in Italian has also both these senses. 

Go to, then ;— we'll use this unwholesome humidity, 
this gross watry pumpiou; — we'll teach him to know 
turtles from jays I Merr. W. W., iii, 8. 

Someday of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray'd him. 

Cymb., iii, 4. 

ICE-BROOK. Supposed to mean cold 
or icy brook. 

I hare another weapon in thifl chamber; 
It is a sword of Spain, the ice-iroolft temper. 

The reading of the old quarto is Me- 
brooke^s, which the folio changed to< 
ice brookes,' whence Pope made 
Ebro^s, and was followed by CapeU. 
Mr. Steevens is of opinion that tee- 
brooK9 is right; and proves from 
Martial, that the brook or rivulet so 
used, is the Salo, now Xalon, near 
Bilbilis, in Celtiberia. 
ICELAND DOGS. Shaggy, sharp-eared, 
white dogs, much imported formerly 
as favorites for ladies, &c. 

Fish for thee, leeiand dog, thou prick-ear'd nir of 
Iceland. Hen. V, li, 1. 

But if I had broujght litUe dog% £rom leeUmA^ or line 
glasses from Venice, &c. 

S¥>etnam*s Arraignment of Women, Preface. 
We have sholts or curs dauie brought out of ladand, 

HoUmh. Deicr. of Brit., p. 231. 

Written also corruptly Iding^ and 
Island : 

Hang hair like hemp, or like the hling con. 



For never powder, nor the crisping iron 
:n thcae dangling locks. 

B.^rFL Queen of Corinth, if. 1. 



So I might have my belly-Am of that 
H«r Island cur refuses. Massina. Pict., r, 1. 

Our water-dogs and Islands here are siiom, 
Ifkite hair of women here so much is worn. 

Drayton's Mooncalf, p. 489. 

These dogs are particularly described 
by A. Fleming, in his translation of 
Cains de Canibus : 

tTse and cnstome hath intertained ether doraes of an 
' ontlandishe kinde, but a few, and the same oeying ot 
a pretty bycrnesse; I meane Iseland doages, curled 
and rough aU over, which b^ reason of tne lenght of 
their heare make showe neither of face nor of oody. 
And yet these currea forsoothe, because ihey are so 
strange, are greatly set by, esteemed, taken up, and 
made of, many times in the roome of the spaniell 
gentle or comforter. Of English Dogges, ire, 1576. 

IDLE WORMS. Worms bred from idle- 
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nes8. It waa sapposed, and the notion 
was probably encouraged for the sake 
of promoting female industry, that 
when maidens were idle, worms bred 
in their fingers. 

Keep thy hands in thy mnff, and warn the idU 
Wonu in thy fimg9ri* ends. 

B. ^ f%. Woman Eater, iii» 1. 
ITer wa»oner, a small ((rey-coated f^nat, 
Not lialr so biff as n round little toorm, 
Prick'd from tlie lazy finger of a maid. 

Rom. and Jul^ i, 4 

[7h be tick of the idles ^ to be lazy.] 

f Ilodie nollam linoam duxi : 1 hare becne neke of the 
idlej to day. MliUls' DietioMuy, ed. 1634, p. 658. 

fJEBERD. To jeopard. Heywood, 1556. 
fJELOUX. An old form of spelling 
jealous. 

Th' hare made rat jelottx of a god, no god. 
I'll make them jelovx, I will wed (abroad) 
A people (yet) no people ; and their brest 
Sltall split, for spight, to see the nations blest. 

• Dk Bartas. 

tJENESTRAY. 

Pki. You forget his corer'd dishea 
0( jeMestrayef, and mammlade of lips, 
Perfum'd by breath sweet as the beanes first blos- 
■omes. SuckliHff's Jglaura, 1638. 

JENERT'S BANK. The following pas- 
sage is probably corrupt. It has 
been conjectured that there was a 
bank called JenerVs^ so famous as to 
be proverbial for security ; but it 
remains to be shown that any 
country-bank existed in the seven- 
teenth century ; much more that 
they were so common as for one to 
be famous above the rest. A better 
reading seems to be wanted : 

How now, my old JtnerVs hank, my horse. 
My castle, lie in Waltham all night, and 
Mot under the canopy of your host Blague's house ? 
Merry Devil of Edm., O. PI, v, 800. 

Can it be a misprint, for ErmevLS 
bank, or the old Roman road passing 
through Edmonton, which might 
have been written Irmint's? Horse 
is not much more intelligible, as 
. applied here. Should it not be 
house? speaking of his house as his 
castle. 

fJENNET. A small Spanish horse. 

This tryall, Camilla, must be sifted to narrow points, 
lest in seeking to try youi lover like Ajennetfjon try 
him like a jade. Lylie*s Enpkue9, 

To JEOBARD. Sometimes written for 
to jeopard ; probably from ignorance 
of the etymology. 

Vet I dnejeobnrd my cappe to fortie shillings, thou 
shalt have but a oolde suite. 

Ulp. FulwePs Art of Flattery, H S. 

^o jeopard, itself, is not much in use. 



All the examples given in Todd*i 
Johnson, are of the 'seventeenth 
century, or earlier. 

JEOBERTIE, for jeopardy, in like man- 
ner. 

If you fdl me. of which there is \miSH jeoktrtU, 
I will send word to set them all at hbertie. 

Earr. Jriotto, xxvr, 44. 

To JEOPARD. To hazard or endanger. 
Not in use now. 

He waa a prince right hardie and adventerous, not 
fearing to jeopard lus person in place of ^uiger. 

Holinsk., vol. i, 1. 3. col. 1. 
I am compelled ag^unst my minde and will (as Pompey 
the Great was) to jeopard the libertie of onr country, to 
the hnxard of a liaitel. North's Ftnt. Brutns, p. 1073. 
triic furcfriiniea or frontiers of the ii. comera, what 
wythe fonlys and shelves, and what with rockea, be 
very jroperdons and daungerooa. More** Utopia, 1&51. 

JER-FAULCON, or GERFAULCOX. 
A large and fine sort of hawk, said 
to come originally from the north ; 
therefore by some called the Iceland 
falcon. CfyrofalcOt low Latin ; ger- 
faufk, or ffer/aut, French. Latham 
is abundant in its praise : 

A bird stately, brave, afld beRUtifuU to behold in the 
eye and judgement of man, more strong and power- 
full than any other used hawk, and many of them 
very bold, couragious, valiant, and very venturous, 
next to the slight-fanlcon, of whose worthiness I hare 
already sufficiently discoursed. Latham, B. i, ch. 16. 

The Gentleman's Recreation is almost 
equally strong in its commendation ; 
p. 48 of the Treatise on Hawks. 
The following description of a contest 
of one of these birds with a heron, 
may be thought interesting : 

I saw once a jerfaleon Ui flie at an heron, and 
observed with what clamour the heron entertained 
the sight and approach of the liawke, and with what 
winding sliift hee strave to get above her, labouring 
even by bemnting his enemies feathers to make her 
flagge- winged, and so escape; but when at last they 
must needs come to an encounter, reauming courage 
out of necessity, hee turned face against her, and 
Btrikin;^ the hawke through the goi^ with his hill, 
fell downe dead tofrether with his dead enemie. 

Arthur Wanriek't Meditatums, part ii, p. 80. 

JERICHO seems to be used, in the 
following instance, as a general term 
for a place of concealment or banish- 
ment. If so, it explains the common 
phrase of wishing a person at Jeriehoy 
without sending them so far as Pales- 
tine. 

Who wonld to curbe such insolence, I know. 
Bid such young boyea to stay in Jericho 
Untiil their beards were growne, their wits more staid. 

Keyw. Hierwrehie, B. iv, p 908. 

JERONIMO. See Hieroniho. It is 
censured with Titus Andronicus in 
the following passage ' 

He that will swear Jerommo or Andronicos are the 
best plays yet, shall pass nnexcqited at here, ai • 
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^^^? jndgemeat thews it ii conitant. and hath 
stood «bll thcM fire and twenty or thirty yeara. 
Though It he an ignorance, it is a Tirtuons andfstaid 
Ignorance. B. Jon$. Induct, to Bartk. liur. 

JESSES. The short straps of leather, 
but sometimes of silk, which went 
round the legs of a hawk, in which 
were fixed the varvels, or little rings 
of silver, and to these the leash, or 
long strap which the falconer twisted 
round his hand ; from geet, or pet, | 
the same in old French ; or ^este, 
a bandage in general. In a passage 
of Haywood's Woman kill'd with 
Kindness, ffets and ff esses are distin- 
gaished : 

So, seiie her gtts, her geasa, and her heUs. 

?• Jr*: n«i«w« were my dear heart atrinn. 
rhi*le her off, and let her down the wind 



ThoQf 
I'dw! 



Topreyatfortnnck 



0tk4Uo,m,B. 



That, like an hanke, which feeling herself freed. 

ftom bcls and /«M« which did let her flight. 

Him aeein'd hia feet did fly, and in their 8pe«l delight. 

In the old play of Edw. H it is 
printed gresseshy mistake : 

Ihavethe^f«cfM 



Soar yene'er 80 high, 
[ jeaaea] that will puB yon down. 
XV ^ O. Pl.,ii,»4 



h ^^^\^^ eateenia the tme bnrden of nobility^ and 
if exceeding arabitiona to seem delighted in the sport. 

BarWt Miencotm,, S xviii, p. 64 j BUss'a edition. 

To JEST. To act any feigned part in 
a mask or interlude, &c. 

As ffentle and as jocund aa iojett 
Goltoflght. meh,n,i,t, 

A JEST. A mask, pageant, or inter- 
lode. 

But where ia old Hieronimo onr marshal f 
He promis'd ns, m honour of onr guest, 
To grace our banquet with some pompons >«»/ 
ru. I.- 1 . ^w* ^<V-. 0. PL, iii. 188. 

Un which immediately foUows the 
mask, which satisfies the king as the 
fulfilment of the promise. It seems 
to be applied to actions in general, 
real or fictitious. See Gbst. Jest is 
sometimes written for gest : 

^«" C^HonwjT] may the jev/ct of many a knight 

Patrodua, Pyrrhus, Ajax. Diomed. 
fti Tum m ^'^"' ^"^^^^ "» Cent. Lit,, ix, 893. 

10 JKl. To Strut, or walk proudly; 
to throw the body about in walking. 
Jetter^ French. 

peace! Contemplation makes a rare turkey^jock 
of him ; how iMjgU nnder his advanc'd plumeal 

Not Pclops» shoulder whiter thiSj!^ ha^jj'' ^ ^' 
Nor anowie swans that J«/ oiklsca's sandsT^ 

BromUt Br. Past.. II iii n Oi, 
Of those that prank it with their plunii' ^' 
Aud>0^ it with their choice perfumes. 

HnrieVs Noble Numbers, p. 44. 



And, Midas like, htjsts it in the court. 

See also 0. PI., iii, 3Pr''''^'''^ 
It 18 used in the following passaffe 
for to rejoice, exult, or be proud : 

_ , The orders I did set. 

Xliey were oWd with joy. which made me /e/. 

""* ■''^ ^'^^'* €««<«» Helena, p. 302. 

[To encroach insultingly upon.] 

tinsulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and aweleaa tiirone. 

l«i;^ "}''' Engliahmens padencfmJst^e ii^ 
(titr .^^y Btraungers, and they not dare to revendge 
their owft<i wrongs. Ptay of Sir Thomas Mo^. 

A JETTER. A strutter ; from the pre- 
ceding. ^ 

What ahulde a begger be a fW^.> 
. , . ™r P#,0. PL, L 04. 

tJEWS' EARS. Funguses or excre- 
scences of the elder-tree, called 
auricuUs Jud<B in Latin, and there, 
fore it is probably a corruption of 
Judas's ears. Judas was supposed 
to have hanged himself on an elder- 
tree. 

S7v*'***J*?^*5"y Paina or swellings in the throat 
H#*iS!S ^ /«w-«r# (which is tTbe had a?^e 

iS?t7S??' f ^>? ^ •'*?? ^ ^ •» ''hole nighlj 
and let the pwty dnuk a eood draught thereof weir 
day once or twice. iMptoi^s TkauseSi NotShmS! 

JEW'S EYE. This phrase does not 
require explanation, but its origin 
may be worth remarking. -The ex- 
tortious to which the Jews were 
subject in the thirteenth century, and 
the periods both before and after, 
exposed them to the most tyrannical 
and cruel mutilations, if they refused 
to pay the sums demanded of them. 
•'King John," says Hume, "once 
demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew 
of Bristol, and on his refusal, ordered 
one of his teeth to be drawn every 
day, till he should consent. The Jew 
lost seven teeth, and then paid the 
sum required of him." Chap, xii 
A.D. 1272. The threat of losing an 
eye would have a still more powerful 
effect. Hence the high value of a 
Jew's eye. The allusion was familiar 
in the time of Shakespeare : 

There will come a ChriBtian by 
WillbeworthaJnew'^y*. iftfr. F«fc. a. |, 

The fine black eye of the Jew does 
not seem sufficiently to account for 
the saying. 
fJEWLEPS. 

29 
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FOK>dfr«BtMrb«it, 

ren rade flts, whoM hMt, not all 



SOBftTenili poven nide nts, whom nrni, sot mi 
e>MrfM« of their inn, thoogh Mne drope fUL 

JEWSE, «. If not put for joitt, I know 
not wLat it is. I hafe met with it 
only in these lines : 

Firom the walls dovm w»t 
The Enriieh troopei, and to the gates did passe, 
Where Ui' iron baires in sunder thej did rent. 
Beate dovne the poets, and all the jema brent. 

Nie€. Btifl. J».. Mirr.Jbr Mm/., p. 8M. 

The old dictioDftries g;i?e jewUe for a 
gallows, which in Chancer is also 
used for the word punishment ; but 
the passage here cited refers to the 
gates of Cadiz, when stormed by the 
English. 
lONOMY, for ignominy, occurs yery 
commonly. 

Thy tffmomy sleep with thee in the grsTe, 
But not rememher'd in thy epitaph. 1 Am. IV, t, 4. 
Hence, broker, Ucque y X'-ignomy and ahame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye wttli thy name ! 

Tro. Md Or., r, S. 
Oh wherefore stain yon Tertne and renowne 
With such fonle tearmea of ignamf and ahaaef 

Tr^. Com. of Weakttt gon to tkt W*tL H S, h. 
W§ igmomg and bitter shame in fine shall be more 
Kreat. Tkoi. PrtstoH** Camkv*et, hL let., A S. 
The one of which doth bring etemall feme, 
The other umomio and dastard sliame. 

Mirr./or MogUtr^ p. 7«. 

It occurs also in Titus Andronicus. 
lONOTE. Unknown. A mere pedantic 
Latinism, properly noticed by Todd. 

tAU good (rewards layd by) shal stil increase 
For love of her, and viUany decease ; 
Kanght be ignott, not so murh out of feare 
Of being poniaht, as offending her. 

Looel*c/» Luautm, IMS. p. 79. 

^ JIO meant anciently not only a merry 
dance, but merriment and humour in 
writing, and particularljr a ballad. 
Thus, when Polonius objects to the 
Flayer's speech, Hamlet sarcastically 
observes, 

He's for njigg, or a tale of bawdry, or he sleens. 

/Tm/., ii, 9. 

He does not mean a dance (which 
these players did not undertake), but 
ludicrous dialogue, or a ballad. 
In the following passage it means 
a trick or sport ; and the desire of 
Mr. Sympson to change it iato jupgle, 
" shows that he had but imperfectly 
learned the language of his authors : 

What dos*t think of 
This innovation f is't not a tautiiggT 
A predons cunning in the late Frotector, 
To shuffle a new prince into the state. 

B.i-FLor Skirlfjf, Corom.,w, 1. 
And therefore came it, that the fleering Soots, 
To England's high di^raoe, have made this n^; 

fi/ir.//,O.Pl^u,86S. 

In the Harieian collection of old 



hallads are many under the tide of 
Jiffs; as, "A Northern Jiffe, called 
I)aintie, come thou to me ;" **k merry 
new Jiffffe^ or the pleasant Wooing 
betwixt Kit and Pegge ;" &c. 
So in the Fatal Contract, by Hem- 
mings: 

Well hear yfnrjiggs — 
How is your ballad titied ? Act it, ae. 4. 

Thus: 

A small matter! you'll find it worth Meg of Weat- 
Binster, although it be but a bare Jig. 

Hog kath hit, fe., 0. FL, yi, SSi. 

It appears, in the scene, that this^V 
was a ballad. 

tLooke to it, yon booksdlers end stationers, and let 
not jrour shops be infected with such goose gyhlets, 
or stinking garbadge, as the jgg* of newsmongen. 

Nmsk, Puret PariinM, 1S99. 

tJIGGALORUM. A trifle. 

I see my inferiours in the gifts of learning. wiaedoBtie, 
and understanding, torment the print daily with 
lighter trifles and tiggatoruwu than my russet nermit 
is. King's Hm^fo-ptrntgwortk qfWit, 161S, ded. 

JIG-MAKER. A writer of ballads, or 
humorous poems. 

Opk. Yon are merry, my lord. Hmm. Who, IF 
€pk. Ay, my lord. iZsm. O! jonxovljM'makerf 

Hawd., iii, 3. 
If von have this strange monster honesty in your 



A thousand jgrnjamt and toyea have they in theyr 



rhy so jig-muJten and chronidos shall 'pick 
something out of yon. Hon. Wk.^ 0. PI., iii, 254w 

Giaoopo ! Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a >tf- 
maktr, ?iannaiar a goose, and Axiosto a pu^-fbt 
to me. Fbr^a Lof^M Sttryieg, 0, 1. 

f JIM- JAM. A gimcrack. 

A thousand fymjam» and toyi 
chambers. Nmsif 

JIMMAL. See Gimmal. 

By JIS. See Gis. 

To ILD, for to yield. See God ild 

TOU. 

ILL MAT-DAT, i.e., Evil May-day. 
The 1st of M^, 1517. when the 
apprentices of London rose against 
the priYileged foreigners, whose ad- 
vantages in trade had occasioned 
great jealousy. Much mischief wss 
done before the rioters were quelled, 
and fourteen or fifteen apprentices 
were afterwards executed. See a 
ballad on the subject in Evans's 
Collection, vol. iii, p. 76, 2d ed. 
Ben Jonson mentions it : 

Kogues, hell-hounds, Stentors, out of my doors, yon 
sons of noise and tumult, begot on an tU Mmf-dag^ at 
when the galley-foist is afloat to Westminster 1 

X^piemu, iv, i. 

The bsllad begins. 

Peruse the stories of this land. 
And with advisement mark the same. 

And you ahall justly understand 
How ill Mug-Jag flrst sot the name. 

This use of the word ill is now ob- 
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solete ; hut it lasted much later than 
the times to which this work refers. 
Bven in queen Anne's time some 
writers used the expression of an 
ill man, for a had man. See Pen- 
nant's London, p. 587, 8to ed« 
flLLS. 

Three Hit come from the north, a cold wind, a ihrink- 
ing cloth, and a diaaembling man. HcweU, 1659. 

tlLL-PART. lU-conditioned ? 

King John, that iU-wirt peraonage. 

Death cfR, Bark o/Himtingbm, 1801. 

flLLUDE. To deceive. 

Homer doth tell in his aboundant Tcrae, 
The lone laborious travailes of the man, 
And of nit lady too he doth reherse, 
How shee illudes with all the art she can 
Th' nngratefoll love which other lords b^an. 

Dames'* Orchestra, 1696. 

flLLUSOBY. Used as a noun. 

To tnut this traitor upon oath is to tniat a direll 
nppon hit religion. To trust him uppon pledget, is a 
meare illusorye, for what piety it there among them 
that can tve them to rule of honcstie for it sclTe, who 
are onely bouud to their owne tensualityei, and re- 
tpect onely private utility. Letter of Qk. Elu., 1599. 

ILLUSTRATE, adj. Illustrious. 

Else why did I. of tueh illustrate race. 
Obscure his vertnout deeda with my disgrace f 

Mirr.for Ma^., p. 705. 
Like Jore^bome Peneut, that illustrate knight. 

Ibid., Engl. Elis., p. 870. 

flMAGER. A painter. 

Now this more peer-let learned imager. 

Life to hit lovely picture to confer. 

Did nut extract out of the elementt 

A certain secret chymik quint-eaacnoe. Dm Barlas, 

IMAGINOUS. Full of imagination. 

Aa the atnffe 
Prepar'd for arrat pictures, is no picture 
Till it be form'd, and man hath cast the beamea 
Of hit ijnaginouse faucie thorough it. 

Boron's Conspiraejf, 6y Cht^^nuM, E S. 

fib IMBASE. To degrade. 

Imbased him fnmi lofdlinea unto a kitchin dmdge. 

fFartter's Albums England, 1593. 

IM30SH, «. The foam that comes 
from a hunted deer, apparently a cor- 
rupt and arbitrary formation from to 
imbou. 

For though he thould keep the verr middle of the 
itream, yet will that, with the help of the wind, lodge 
part of the atream and imbosh that comea firom him 
on the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 
which hath deoelTed many. 

Gentleman's Beereat., 8<ro, p. 73. 

fTo IMBOSK. To hide in the bushes. 

And taid aa much to his lord, requesting him to depart 
presently fram thence, and imbosk himself in the 
mountain, which was very neer. 

History of Don Quixote, 1676, f. 46. 

IMBOSSED, the same as embossed. 
Blown and fatigued by being hunted. 
See Embossed. 

But we have almost imboss'd him, we shaU tee his 
fall to-night. MPs WeU, ui, 6. 

But being then imbost, the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten pronnd, the kennel cast arrear, 
Doth beat the brookt, &c. Drayt. Polyolb., xm, p. 917. 

It was applied also to dogs : 



Brach Merriman,->the poor cnr it imbost; 

And couple Clowder with the deep nouth'd bncb. 

Tarn. qfShr. Ind, 

It has been thought that the first 
brach in these lines is corrupt, and 
that some yerb should be substituted ; 
but connected speech is not necessary 
in such field directions. 
IMBROCCATA, «. A thrust over the 
arm in fencing; an Italian term, 
adopted by the fashionable pupils of 
Caranza and Saviolo. 

But if your enemie bee cunning and skilfuU, never 
Btand about giving any foine or imbroeeata, hut thit 
thrust or stoceata alone, neither it alto, unletae yon 
be ture to hit him. 

Saeiolo's Practise of the Duello, 1596, H 1. 

We have a pretty ample list of these 
terms in the following passage : 

Then we have our ttocatos, ttnbrocatas, mandritaa, 
puiutas, and puinta-reversas; our stramisont, pataatas, 
carricadat, amauas, and incartataa. 

Mieroeosmus, 0. PI., ix, 129. 

Some of these, however, are corrupted ; 
the true terms, with their explanations, 
may be seen in the above-cited trans- 
lation of Saviolo. 
-fTo IMBROTHER. For embroider. 

One doke of velvett, with a cape imbrothered with 
gold, nearlea, and redd ttonea, and one roabe of cloth 
of golde. Alley Papers, 1690. 

IMMEDIACY, *. Immediate represen- 
tation ; the deriving a character 
directly from another, so as to stand 
exactly in his place. A word, as far 
as is known, peculiar to the following 
passage : 

Alb. Sir. by your patience, 
I hold you but a tubject of thia war. 
Not aa a brother. B^an. That's aa we list to graet 

him. 
Methinka our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Kre yon had spoke so far. He led our pow^ 
Bore the oommitaion of my place and peraon ; 
The which immediacy may weU stand up 
And call itielf your brother. Lear, v, 8. 

It is evident from the context, tbat 
supremacy is not the right interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT, adj. Not momentous, 
unimportant ; another Shakespearian 
word (&nal XeyofjLdvoy)^ which John- 
son justly calls barbarous, because not 
formed according to the analogy of 
our language. 

That 1 some lady trifles had reserv'd, 
Immometit toys. Ant. ir CL, v, S. 

tIMMUNDICITY. Uncleanness. Lat. 

They blame errours, give good instruciion, still sleepe 
in their owne inmuniaicilies, and so not speaking fiom 
the heart, they spcake nothing. 

Passenger of Benvenuto, 1618. 

IMMURE, s. Enclosure of wall, fortifi- 
cation. 
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A.nd their tow it made 
To raBMck Troy, within whoM ftioiig immmnt 
lli« nTiah'd Helen, Menelaat* qoeea. 
With winton P«ri> •leeps. IVo. /> Cr., TroL 

From the yerb to immure, which was 
formerly common, and is still in nse. 
IMP, «. A graft or shoot inserted into 
a tree, or any yoang shoot or sucker. 
Welch or Danish. Hence a young 
offspring in general ; also a feather 
inserted into a wing; and, lastly, a 
small or inferior devil : in which last 
sense alone it is not obsolete. 

She'll tell TOO, what yon call Tirgtmtio 
Is fltlT likiied to a barren tree. 
Which, when the gardner on it paina beitowi 
To fpnSt an t«^« thereon, in time it growei 
To each perfection, that it yerrly biinga 
Aa goodly fmit aa any tree that apfinn. 

Browns, Brit. Futt^ I* U. p. 47. 
Poor DoridoB, the i'mm 
Whom nature leem'd to have acuected forth 
To be ingraffed on aome atocke of worth. lUd., p. SO. 
lake th' ancient trunk of aome disbranched tree, 

VKtrh iCols' rage hath to confusion bronght, 
Diaarm'd of ad those imft that spmnc from me. 

Unprofitable stock, I aerre for nought. 

Dariui, a Trag., 10OS. 
And thou, moat dreaded impe of higheat Jore, 
li^ire Venus' son. Speiu, r. Q., Ind. to B. L 

Lord Cromwell, in his last letter to 
Henry VIII, prays for the imp, his 
son ; but Shakespeare uses it only in 
jocular and burlesque passages, which 
is the natural course of a word growing 
obsolete. See Love's L. L., i, 2, ▼, 
2 : 2 Hen. IV, v, 5 ; Hen. V, iv, 1. 
To IMP. To insert a new feather into 
the wing or tail of a hawk, in the 
place of a broken one. Often used 
metaphorically. Turbervile has a 
whole chapter on "The way and 
manner how to ympe a hawke*s 
feather, howsoever it be broken or 
broosed." 

/iM out our drooping coontry's broken wing. 

And then, with chaste disoonrse, aa we retum'd 
Imp feathera to the broken wings of time. 

Jf«M. Great Duke of Flo., i, I. 
Ther will laugh as much, to see a swallow fly with a 
white feather tmp'd in her tail. 

J09UU Crno, 0. PI., z, S61. 
Immng a feather to make me flie, where thou onghteat 
ratiier to cut my wing for feaie of soaring. 

Bwk,Bngl.,'R\,h. 

IMPAIR, «. Diminution ; also disgrace, 
which is diminution of character. 

A loud stono— receires in longer time i sipair. Browm. 

That is, lasts longer unimpaired. 

Go to, thou dost «'ell, bat pocket it (ibe bribe) for all 
that ; 'tis no in^air to thee, the greatest do't. 

Widow's Tear*. O. PL, n, 171. 

IMPAIR, adj. Unequal, unworthy. 
Impar, Latin. 

For what he has he gires, what thinka, he ahews. 



Tet nrea henoC HOI jodgement gmde hk booBty. 
Mor digniflea an impair uought with breath. 

Tro. 4r Cr^ i», ■• 
Nor is it more impmraXo an hmcat andataolnteiDai, 
ke. Ckapm. Frtfaet to SkioU ^Homw. 

To IMPALE. To encircle, as with a pale. 

Until my miahap'd trunk that bears this head. 
Be round impal§d with a gloriovs crown. 

^^ 8flM.F7,iii,l 

In the former of these lines some 
transposition is certainly necessary, 
like that proposed by sir Thomas 
Hanmer or Mr. Steevens, to make the 
head impaled, and not the trunk. 

Did I imptOt him with the regal crown? Jtid^ iii, S. 
Tmr off the crown that yet «mpalr $ his temples. 

Beywooi'* Bapo ofLmerea. 
Shoota not the laurel that iamaTd their uows 
Into a tree, to shadow their blest marble. 

Ba$tdo1pk*s jMhoM Lsmen, iv, S. 
Beneath this loftie hill shot up on high, 
A pleasant pai^e immM round doth lie. 

Mirror for Mmgis^^.n^ 

To IMPARLB. To speak or debate; 
from imparlance, a law term. Parler, 
French. 

To treat of tnoe, and to <iiiMrt« of peace. 

J7ay W« JrtkMur, a Trag., B 4. 
And straight the two generals iwtparied together. 

North's Pfal.. p. SS. 

IMPARTIAL. Used sometimes in the 
sense of partial; im being made in- 
tensive instead of negative. Yet 
partial was sometimes used for im- 
partial ; in which case, im com- 
pounded with it would have its qsual 
force. See Pabtial. 

Come, oonain Angelo, 
In this I will be iw^ariiali be you judge 
Of your own cause. MeaM,for JT., t, I. 

Theobald, not knowing this usage, 
proposed to read partial : 

lou are impartial, and we do wpeal 
From yon to jndgea more indtfferent. 

Swetnam, tka Womtm Hater* 
Cruel, unjust, impaHiaU destinies. 
Why to this day have you preserr'd my life f 

JZMM0 siuf /«iw<, 4to ed. of 1697. 

Instead of impartial, in its proper and 
modern sense, unpartial was very 
often used ; yet the very same writers 
used impartial also, in the modem 
sense. Thus Shakespeare : 



Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears ; 
Were he my orother, nay, my kingdom's heir, 
Sudi neigliDour nearness to our sacred blood 



Should nothing priTilege him, nor partiaiiaa 
Th' nnstooping firmness of my upright aoul. 

Biek. II, i, 1. 
To an impar^ai man, with whom nor thieata 
Nor prayers ahall e'er prevail ; for I must steer 
An even course. MaMsing, Bomdaum, i, 8. 

So also Jon son. 
IMPARTMENT, s. The act of impart- 
ing, communication. ^ 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartmemt did desire 

To yon alone. SamL, i, 4 
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IMPASTED. IncroBted, formed into a 
paste ; a word not so mach disused 
as never in use, which may be said 
also of the preceding. 

Bak'd and impasted with the pardiing itreett. 

Hami^ ii, S. 

fTo IMPATRONIZB. A law term, to 
take possession as bv inheritance. 

And although he traTelled hy all hit beat wayea to 
make tliem of Aragou auspected of a deaire to taifM- 
troHue themaelves of that eatate, aa though they did 
asaume a title by the auncient right of the teatament 
of Philip. FenUm'i (hiieeuwdi*, 1699. 

Hia father Lewia . . . did impatronite himaelfe ujpon 
the duchie of Burgondie and earldome of Artoya. Aid. 

To IMPEACH, V. To stop or hinder. 
Empicher, French. This is the primi- 
tive sense of the word. 

There waa no barre to itop, nor foe him to impeaeh. 

Spm*. F. Q., 1, Tiii, 84. 

Some editions have empeeteh, wliich is 
the same. 

Hia lona did iMpeack hia joomey to the Holy Land, 
and vexed him all the daya of hia life. 

i>a9te«, cited by Todd. 

With other examples. 
IMPEACH, «., for impeachment, trial, 
or accusation. 

Why what an intricate iwtpeaeh ia thia 1 

Johnson cites this passage in his 
Dictionary, as giving the sense of 
hinderance or impediment ; but he 
seems not to have recollected that the 
Duke who speaks is trying a cause, 
and speaks of it as such. Mr. Todd 
has not observed it. 
IMPEACHMENT, «. Hinderance, ob- 
struction. 

Bat could be willing to walk on to Calaia 
Without impeaekmeni. Hen. V, iii, 6. 

In this sense of these words, empeack 
would certainly be preferable, as 
marking the etymology. 
IMPERIE, «., the same as empery. 
Government. Imperium, 

So also he can not wel indure in hia hert, an other to 
be Joyned with hym in iimmtf or goremanoe. 

Tavenm't Jdagiet, 1668, 1 1. 

IMPERSE'VERANT, adj. Strongly per- 
severing, the im being augmentative. 
It must be accented on sS, the ante- 
penultima, according to the analogy 
of that time, when persiver, and per- 
sherance, were constantly so accented. 

And more remarkable in aingle oppoaitiooa : yet thia 
impwsiverant thing loTea him in my deapieht. 

Cjfmb.t It, 1. 

IMPETICOS, V. A word purposely 
corrupted, as well as gratillity in the 
same sentence, for the sake of gross 
burlesque. 



I did in^etieoi Uiy gAtOlity. Tioe^tk N., ii. 8. 

For this the modern editors read, 
"I did impetticoat thy gratuity;" 
which, perhaps, is the meaning of it. 
To IMPLEACH, v. To intertwine ; from 
pleach. 

And lo, behold, theae talenta of their hair. 

With twiated metal amoroualy imMeaek*dt 
I haTc received ftom many a aevenu fair. 

Sh. Lao9i^» CtmpLi Malone, Sappl., i, 768. 

See Pleach. 
To IMPLY. To fold up. Implico. 

The which hia tail apttaa 
In many folda, and mortall aiing vmpljie*. 

Spem.F. Q.,I,iT,Sl. 
And PhoBbtti, flying ao moat ahamefoll aig^t» 
Hia bluahing face in foggy dood impl^Ut 
And hydea for ahame. Rid., ri, 6. 

To entangle : 

Striring to looae the knott that fiwt him tTca, 
Himaeu in atreighter bandea too raah immjiet. 

Ai<.,xi,88. 

To IMPONE. To lay down, or lay as 
a stake or wager. Impono. An 
affected word, introduced by Shake- 
speare in ridicule. 

Againat the which he hath impwiCd, ai I take it^ six 
French rapiera and poniaida. Ha$d., v, S. 

IMPORTABLE, a^j. Intolerable, in- 
supportable ; accented by Spenser on 
the first syllable. 

So both att once him charge on either syda 
With hideoua atrokea, and imporUAlejfovm, 

Spm*. F. 0., II, Tiii, 86. 
For the migeaty of thy glory cannot be home, and 
thine angry threateningtowaroa sinnera ia importable. 

Frajfer of Manauee Apocrypha, 
The tempeat would be importable if it beat alwaya 
upon him from all aidea. i^«</l'iniuti, cited by TocuL 

Who shows also that it was a Chau- 
cerian word. 
IMPORTANCE, «. Importunity. Em^ 
porter, French. 

Maria writ 
The letter at air Toby*a great imporUMee. 

TweL N,, T, 1. 
At our importaaee hither ia he come. 
To apread hia ooloura, boy, in thy bdialf. 

^ K, JokHj n, 1. 

Mr. Todd says that this use is peculiar 
to Shakespeare ; and in truth no other 
instances have been found. Yet the 
use of Important by Spenser, as 
exemplified . below, approaches very 
near to it. 
IMPORTANT, a^'. Importunate, violent. 
Emportant, French. 

And with importaut courage him aaaail'd. 

Spent. F.Q.,ll,vU99. 
Whom I made lord of me and aU 1 had 
At your important letteia^ Com. efErr^ J, 1. 

Now hia important blood will nonght denv 
That ahe'll demand. jttFs W., iii, 7. 

If the prince be too important, tell him there ia 
meaaure in every thing. Much Ado^ ii, 1. 

It is clear that Shakespeare had no 
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doubt about these wordsi as be ased 
tbem so ofteB. 
IMPORTLESS, adj. Not important, 
of no serious import. An unosual 
word. 

Wc Icn expect 
That nutter needlen, of imporUeu burden. 
Divide Uiy lips. Tro. and Cr$$i^ i, 8. 

IMPORTUNACY, «. Importunity. It 
is odd enough, that it was accented 
on the antepenultima, though import 
tune, both verb and adjective, bad the 
accent on the penultima. 

Art thoa not ashuaed 
To wTODg him with thj iw^crttautejf t 

Twt 6mi., IT, 9. 
Toor mporhuuujf ceM« *till itfter dinner. 

Hie comflttence 
Of fniton» then Ikeir tumor/tuuidw. 

B. Jomi. Sfjamus, act iii, p. 800. 

To IMPORTUNE, v. In the sense of 
to import, or imply. 

^Hnt tliet^re witard teilea (as he has redd) 
That 11 im^rtune* death, and doleful! dreryhed. 

Spau. F. Q-. ili* U 18- 

IMPOSE, 9, Imposition, command. 
Peculiar to this passage. 

Arrordiog to vour ladytliip's impoMt, 

1 am UiUB early come, to know what lerfiee 

It IS your pleasure to command me in. 

TWo OtMit IT S 

tIMPOSTU ROUS. Having the nature 
of an imposture. 

She in the mean time faini tlie paaaions 
or s great bellyed woman, counterfets 
Their passionB and their qnatms, and verily 
All Bmne held this for no innBOMttrmu stuff. 

WOsUf't A, and F., 1654. 

IMPRESE, IMPRESA, or IMPRESS. 
A device on a shield, &c. In this 
sense the latter word is accented on 
the first syllable ; but imprede, which 
is more common in old writers, on 
the last. In Camden's Remains is a 
chapter on impreses, which begins 
with the following definition : 

An lmpret«(nM the Italians call it) is a devioe in 

IHCture, with his motto, or word, borne by noble and 
earned personages, to notilie some particular conceit 
of their owne; as emblemea — do propound some 
general instruction to alL P. 18L 

Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sign, 
8aTe men's opinioni and my uving blood. 

Btck. II f Ul, 1. 

It is imprese in the early editions. 

The fit impresa't for inflam'd desire. 

Browne, Brit. Fast., U, iii, p. 80. 
Whose smoky plain a chalk'd impresi fill'd, 
A bag fast sou^d ; his word, " Ifuch belter sav'd than 

spUrd." FUtch. FurpU Is., viii, 29. 

In the above passage the final e of 
imprese must be pronounced, to make 
the verse complete. 

Rome, the lady dtty, with her imprese, "Orbis in 
uzbe. " aHus's ff'Aimtics, p. 1 50. 



In the sense of preasorei^BhakeapeBn 
had accented it differently : 

This weak MMrm of loTo it «• a flgnre 
Trenched in ice. Aeo Oemt^ ifi, 9. 

f My former fruitea wwe lomlT ladies Unree, 
Now of three lords to talke is Londona glee. 
Their shields ympre^d with gilt eopertimeniik 
That for his j/wmrmt giTM qoeene Jonoea bird. 

Tkrm Lords qf Lomdam,\aO. 

To IMPROVE, r. To reprove or 
refute ; as from improbo, Latin. 

None of the phisitions, that hare any judgeme&t, 
impro9etk [these medidnes], but ther approre tbea 
to be Rood. FaymeTs Huiiim, 

Thon^ the prophet Jeremy was imjuatiy accused. 
yet doth not that iwmroo* any thing that I bare aaid. 

Wiutgifi, dted by Johnnan. 
tOood fhther, said tl» king, sometimea you know I 

have dcsur'd 
Ton would imfrous his negligenee, too oft to ease 

retir'd. CUfWi. IL, z, 106. 

tIMPUNELY. With impunity. 

Thoa sinns't impumdy., bat thy rare-nun paid 
Thy penaanoe with his head ; *twas bnnrd, 'tis laid. 
Owem*s I^iffroms Smf H Aeid^ 1S77. 

IN- AND-IN. A gambling game, played 
by three persons with four dice, each 
person having a box. It was the 
usual diversion at ordinaries^ and 
places of inferior resort. It is de- 
scribed in the Com pleat Gamester 
(ed. 1680, p. 117), too much at 
length to be here copied; but it 
appears that in was, when there was 
a doublet, or two dice alike out of 
the four ; in and in when there were 
either two doublets, or all four dice 
alike, which swept all the stake. The 
same book gives ingenious directions 
for cheating at it, with false dice or 
boxes. How favorable it was to the 
players, after the fees claimed for the 
box, may be seen by the following 
account : 

I haTc seen three persoBS sit down at twdTe-penny 
in and m, and each draw forty shillings a piece ; and 
in little more than two hours, the box has had three 
pounds of the moner, and all the three gamesters 
nave been losers, ana laughed at for thdr indiscre- 
Uon. Kieksr Nicksd, Bark Misc., ii, 110, Puk's edit. 

Thns the house made the chief, and, 
in this instance, the whole profit. 

He is a merchant still, adTentorer 

At w and in. B. Jons. New Imn, iii, 1. 

In and Inn Medlay is made the name 
of a character in the Tale of a Tub, 
by the same author, who is a cooper 
and a headborough, probably to im- 
ply that he encouraged such games, 
though in office. He, however, gives 
another account of it himself, which 
appears to be meant only as a bur- 
lesque exposure of his vanity : 
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Indeed iheiB it a wonndy Inek ia Mmei^ tin. 

And a nuioe myttery, an' a man kneir where 

To lind it My god-siTe's name, I'll teU yon, 

Waa /M-«fu^tm» 8kUlU» and a weaver he waa, 

And it did fit his craft ; for to his thittle 

Went t» and in still ; this way, and then that way. 

And he nam'd me In-mtd-inn MtdUa, which lenrea 

A joiner's craft, because that we do lay 

Things M itnd in^ in oar work. Aet iv, tc. S. 

In the Chances, i, 4, it has only a 
ponning allasion to this game. 
IN FEW, or IN A FEW, for, in short, 
in a few words. 

imfno, his death (whoae tpirit lent a fire 
Er^n to the dnlleat peasain in his camp) 
Being bmited onoe, took fire and heat away, be. 

But M afno, 
Signor Hortenaio^ tbna it stands with me. 

Tam. o/Skr., i, S. 

Warburton, not nnderstanding the 
phrase, attempted to correct the 
latter passage ; it has, however, been 
nsed by MUton, Dryden, and Pope. 
See Johnson in Few, 2. 
IN PLACE. Present, in company, 
here. 

If any hardier than the rest in flaet 

Bnt oiTer head, ha. Daniel, C!«. War$, ii, 11. 

See, as I wiah'd, lord Promos ia in place i 

Now in my sate God graant I may find grace. 

Promoi and Cast., Part 1, aet iii, tc. 8. 

INAIDABLE, a. Incapable of receiving 
aid. 

The eongref^ted doctors have concluded 
That laboanng art can ae?er answer nature. 
From her inaidable estate. JlFs W"., U, 1. 

That is, " In consequence of her de- 
sperate condition. The word is 
rather unusual than obsolete. 

INAQUATB and INAQUATION. 
Technical terms in theology, used by 
Gardiner and Cranmer, but never 
adopted. See Todd's Johnson. 

tINAUSPICATE. Ill-fortuned. 

With me come burn tiieae ships inauMieaUt 
For I Cassandra's ghost in sleep saw late. 

Ftfyt7, by Viears, 16S8, 

flNBORN. Aboriginal. 

Some have affirmed, that the people first teene in 
these regions were aborigines, [in-homet homelings, 
home-bred. Marg. Note.} called Celtae, after the name 
of an amiable king. 

HcUantPt Ammianus MareeUinus, 1009. 
And being by true messengers advertised, that the 
barbarians were alreadie possessed of the hills, which 



on everie side with wiiidmg in and out mounted up 

passHble U) 
inhabitants that knew the wayes verie well. 



aloft, and were passHble ior none but the inbome 

Ibid. 



INCAPABLE, a. Unconscious, not 
having any comprehension of circum- 
stance. 

Which time she chaunted snatches of old tunet. 

At one ineapaiU of her own distress. Saml., It, 7. 

INCARDINATE, a. Incarnate. Whe- 
ther an unosuai word, or an intended 



blunder of the speaker, sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, is not quite clear. 

The count's gentleman, one Cesario; we took him 
for a coward, out he's the very devil incardinale, 

Twelpk Nigkt, t, 1. 

To INCARNARDINE, or INCARNA- 
DINE, o. To make red, or of a 
carnation colour. See Carnaedine. 

No, this my hand will rather 
The mnltitadinons seas ineamardine^ 
Making the green one red. Jliticft., ii, 2. 

Though it is not exactly to the pur- 
pose of the present word, I cannot 
forbear remarking that, in the third 
line, Shakespeare surely meant only 
*' making the green 9ea red." The 
other interpretation, which implies 
its making 'Ube green [sea] one 
entire red," seems to me ridiculously 
harsh and forced. The punctuation 
of the folios supports the more 
natural construction. 
Others write it ineamadine: 

One shall ensphere thine eyes, another shall 
Impearl thy teeth, a third thy white and small 
Hand shallbe snow, a fourth incarnadine 
Thy roaie cheek. Carm^s Poena, 1661, F 7. 

The word was, for a time, thought 
peculiar to Shakespeare; but Love- 
lace is also quoted as using incama" 
dine as an adjective. See Todd. 
To INCENSE, »., more properly IN- 
SENSB. To put sense into, to in- 
struct, inform. A provincial expres- 
sion still quite current in Staffordshire, 
and probably Warwickshire, whence 
we may suppose Shakespeare had it. 

Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not ineemed by his subtle mother, 
To taont and scorn you thus opprobriously? 

Rich, m, iii. 8. 

He does not mean provoked, for the 
child had shown no anger; but in« 
structed, schooled. 

Indeed, this day. 
Sir, I may tell it you, I think I have 
Tnsens'd the lords o' the council that he it 
(Vor 90 I know he is, they know he it,) 
A most arch heretick. a pettilenoe 
That doth infect the Land. Ibid.^ v. L 

Who in the ni|^t overheard me oonfeating to thit 
man, how Bon John, your brother, insented me to 
slander the lady Huro. MwA Ado, y, 1. 

Minshew has the definition of to 
move, or ifuiiffaie, under Incenses 
but that does not quite meet the 
provincial usage here noticed, which 
is simply to inform. 
INCH, «. An Erse word for an island; 
Btill current in Scotland, in the appel- 
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)ati?eB of teveral small ialands; aB 
Inch Keith, Inch Kenneth, &c. 

Till be disbaned at Si. Golmrn' imdk. 
Ten thooMiul dolUn to ov lenflnl ue. 

The place mentioned is now called 
Ineh-cowht or lueh Colm. The first 
folio of Shakespeare spells it yneh. 
In the second, it is changed to 
Colmes' hill, probably because the 
editors did not understand the other. 
Sliakespeare follows Holinshed, as 
Qsuali 

Tiie Itaiin that eteaped uid goi once to tbeir •hipo, 
obtained of Macbeth for a great mm of nld, that 
•Qch of their friends aa were alaine, might oe buried 
in Saint Cotmea' imek. In meniorr whereof many old 
aepaltorca are yet in the laid mdk, grmven with the 
arma of the Danea. HoSmtkM, 

After paaaing the feiry of Craig Ward, the river 
beromea narrower; and there are iome boantiAil 
itlaodi. which an enUed incktt. 

JL ^ttoo, died by Jamieaim. 

Dr. Jamieson shows that the word 
existji in all the kindred dialects, 
Welch, Cornish, Breton, Irish, and 
Gaelic, with a few trif ial changes. 
INCH-MEAL, adv. By inch-meal, by 
pieces of an inch long at a time; 
as we say piece^meal^ a piece at 
a time. See also Drop-mxal and 

LlMB-MEAL. 

All the iufertiuna that the ran iockt up 

From bogBifena, llata, on Ploapcio (Ul, and make him 

By JiuA-iMMi a diaeaae. Ttmf., ii, S. 

INCH-PIN, M. The sweetbread of a 
deer. 

Althoogh I fltTe them 
AQ the iweet moraela caird tongne, ean, and dooMta. 
JL What, and the inek-pinr M. Yea. 

B. Jotu. Sad 8ktp.y i, 6. 

We find it explained, among hunting 
terms, by Raudle Holme : 

Inek^in, are the iweet-breda, or aweet gat in the 
deer. Academy, B. II, eh. iz, p. 188. 

flNCHOATELY. As to the beginning. 

Ckri. I waa in body there, bat not in miiS, 
So that my sin ia bat inckoately perfect. 
And I, though in a &nlt, did not offend. 

CartwrigkeM Ordiiuay, 1651. 

To INCISE, 9. To cut in. Ineido, 
Latin. 

Let othera carre the rest, it ahall nfflee 
I on thy grave thia epitaph tnctMe. 

Cam^t Pomi, G 8, ed. 1661. 
Kor had it yet to any, had not atone 
And atocka diaooverd it, been ever known ; 
Which (for on them he oa'd hia plainU t' mem) 
By chance preaented it to ^Ivia*8 eyea. 

Sir B. Sherburne, dtad by Ibdd. 

INCISION. This word appears to have 
had some meaning, in a kind of pro- 
verbial use, which has not yet been 
rightly traced. Warburton says, to 
make incision meant to make one 



understand ; but no proof of this ap- 
pears. Mr. Steeyens conjectured, that 
in the following passage it was aome- 
thing equivalent to the yulgar phrase of 
cutting for thestrnples^ which implies 
improving a bad understanding. But 
the two passages from Beaumont and 
Fletcher have yet received no illnatra- 
tion. 



Ood help thee, ahaOow man 1 God moke imemam in 
thee 1 thon art raw. d$fHmL%t^m,%. 

Ilien down on*i manvw-boDoa; O escolent 



Thoa he begwa,— Tboa licht and lifB of 
Angel-ey'd king, Toochaan at 
And ao proceeu to 



length thT fiiTourv 

what think jtra oi tfaia 

iorfowt if. /■ H. Ammtpm Xmw<^ ir, S. 

Mr. Weber satisfied himself that here 
it had reference to the custom of stab- 
bing the arms, as illustrated aboTC in 
Daggxbxd arms; which ii» indeed, 
possible, aa the Lieutenant is described 
as ridiculously in love with the King. 
He, says the same character, 

la really in lore with the king moat dofcingly. 
And iweora Adonia waa a deril to him. 

This waa the effect of a magical 
philtre; but no such interpretation 
will suit the next quotation : 

Come, atrike op then: and iay'*I1ie Merdnnt^ 

Daughter.** 
We'll bear the borthen. Proceed (o Mcwion, lidlcr. 

B.irFt.M<m$. Tkomu,m,t. 

The meaning apparently implied in 
the latter of these passages, ia that 
of proceeding to action. Can it have 
been a phrase borrowed from sur* 

To INCMP. To embrace. See Cup. 
Perhaps an arbitrary compound. 

Whate'er the ocean palea, or aky tnetift, 

la thine if thoa wiU have it Jnt. ^ CL,t^1, 

To INCLUDE, for to conclude. To 
close, or shut up. 

Cone, let aago; we will indmie all Jan 
With triampha, mirth, and rare aoiemnity. 

2W Gma.qfFer^r, 4. 

flNCONSTANCE. For inconstancy. 

Since of her cage kuonsUmee kept the kayeo. 

Gaeeoign^t Iforit, iS87. 

INCONTINENT, adverbially, for incon. 
tinently, and that for suddenly, im- 
mediately. 

And put on aaUeo black inecmtituiU. Buk. II, J, 6. 
Unto the place they come i$teoiUiHeut. 

Speiu. F. Q., I, i\ 8. 
That doth make 
Her cold chill sweat break forth mamtimemi 
From ha weak limba. 

Tuured tmd GUaL, O. PL, ii, 189. 

It occurs frequently in Spenser, Fair- 
fax, and others. The French use 
incontinent in the same manner. 
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t Aror. PUM thee before, Be come in«mHnmt. 

Bthmufiom Ptmas$tu, 1606. 

ING0NY» a. Sweet, pretty, delicate. 
The derivation is not clearly made 
out ; the beet derivation seems to be 
from the northern word canny, or 
eonny, meaning pretty. The in will 
then be intensive, and equivalent to 
very. It has generally something of 
burlesque in it : 

My tweet ounce of man'e flesh I my ineony Jew I 

Lov^tL.L,,iiU 1. 
O my troth, moet iweet jeeto I most inamp vulgar 

witk 
When it cornea io nnoothl^ off. JHd., h, 1. 

O taper-deinty cheoon t vicar inc<nuy. 

r. Tale qfa 



B.Jont. 



2^*.iv,l. 



Love me little, love me Ions; let moaiek rumble 

lap do tumble. 
Jew of Malta, O. PL, viii, 878. 



While I in thy incony lap do tumble. 



But it makes yon have, oh, a most ineonie bodie. 
Ivtf. No, no, no^ no, by St. Marke, the waste is not 
long enough. Bktrt Matter (kmstable, C 8. 

Fsrewell Dr. Doddy, 
In minde and in body 
An excellent noddy : 
A coxcomb iiicoiiy. 
But that he wants money. 
To give legem pone. Dr. Doddipol, C 4. 
O I have sport ineckeyt i* faith. 

Two Angry Worn. ofAVingi. 

INCORPSED. Incorporated, forming 
one body ; from in and cor]p%. No 
other example having been found, it 
is at present supposed to be a licence 
of the author : 

He s^ew unto his seat^ 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse* 
Ab he hud been ineorpyd and deminatur'd 
With the brave beast. Haml., iv, 7. 

flNCU LK£. To inculcate. 

Pride and eovetousnesie by oormpt blast blowne, 
Into my hart inculked, by fancie fonde. 

HeywootPi Spider and Flu, 1666. 

To INDENT. To bargain, or make 
agreement ; from indenture. 

Sliall we buy treason, and indent with fears ? 

lirra./r,i.8. 
And with the Irish bands he first indents. 
To spoil their lodgings and to bum their tents. 

Harringt. Ario$t.t xvi, 86. 
Indent mXh beauty how far to extend. 
Set down desire a limit, where to end. 

Drayt. Heroic epistles, p. 369. 

INDENT, 9. An indentation, or bend- 
ing inwards. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

lSen.ir,m,l. 

To INDEW, properly INDUE. To put 
on, or wear. Induo, Latin. 

Some fltt for reasonable sowles t' indew. 
Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare. 

Spent. F. ^., m. vi, 86. 

INDEX. A summary of the chapters 
annexed to a book. It has been 
properly remarked, that, from the 
following passages of Shakespeare, 
it is plain that this was most com- 



monly prefixed, as indeed we find it 
in the publications of that time ; but 
then it is seldom an alphabetical list^ 
such as we now call an index, but a 
mere table of contents. 

For by the way Til sort occasion 

As index to the story we late talk'd of. 

This was meant to be preparatory to 
the particulars of the story at large. 

For the suocessy 
Although particular, shall give a scantling 
Of Koodor bad unto the general ; 
Ana in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at U^e. Tro. and Creu., i, 8. 

Sometimes, perhaps, it also meant a 
preparatory sketch, in dumb show, 
prefixed to the act of a play, as 
exemplified in that of Ferrex and 
Porrex, &c. 

Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index f 

Haml., Hi, 4. 
An index and obscure prologue to the history of lust 
and foul thoughts. OtheU., ii, 1. 

An index to a pageant was, probably, 
a painted emblem carried before it. 
A written explanation of what it was 
to exhibit could hardly be flattering, 
so far, at least, as to make the event 
unexpected, which seems implied here : 

I call'a thee then poor shadow, painted queen. 
The presentation of but what I was. 
The flattering index of a direful pageant. 

iUM.i27, iv,4. 

The painted cloth hung up before a 
booth, where a pageant was to be 
exhibited, might, perhaps, be its index, 
flNDIAN DRUG. A term for tobacco, 
used as far back as by Taylor the 
water-poet. 

And by the meanes of what he swil'd and gol'd, 
Hee look'd like one that was three quarters miu'd. 
His breath compounded of strong English beere, 
And th' Indian drug would suffer none come neere. 

Tayhr'e Worket, 1680. 

flNDICH. To throw into a ditch. 

Cue was cast dead into the Thames at Stanes, and 
drawne with a boat and a rope downe some part of the 
river, and dragged to shore and intUcked. 

TayUn'e Worket, 1630. 

INDIFFERENCT. Impartiality. See 
Indifferent. 

The world, who of itself is poised well. 
Made to run even, upon even ground. 
Till this advanta^, this vile, dnwing bias, 
Ttiis Bway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head fron all tnUfferency. 

K.JoJm,%%. 

So long as with ind^erenae the goddes did use their 

m^ht. North's Pint., p. b9h 

INDIFFERENT, a. Impartial. In the 
Liturgy we pray that the magistrates 
may truly and indifferently minister 
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jostice ; yel as to common uaage this 
sense is certainly obsolete^ &ottgh 
not so marked by Johnson. 

Born oat of your dominiou, hvnng ber* 
No judge indifferent. lf«ii. VIII, ii, 4. 

Here have I cause in men jut blame to find, 
That in their propa praiie too partiaU bee, 
And not imJifferent to womaii kind. 

The instances are very common. 
The garters of an indifferent knit, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1, which 
some explain not different, and some 
different, seem only to mean ordi- 
nary, or tolerable; a very common 
sense of the word, and used even in 
the following passage, which has 
been quoted to support another 
meaning : 

Aa the inMffermt children oftbe earth. OmU., Ii, S. 

That is, as the ordinary, common 
children, or men in general. 
tINDIFF£RBNTLY. Tolerably. 

But I am com to mj eelf tn^ffertntly well tfnoo, I 
thank God for it^ and yon cannot imagin how much 
tlie tight of you, much more your lociety, would 
revive me. HbwWt FttmiHar Letttn, 1660. 

INDIGEST, verbal adj., for indigested, 
disorderly. 

To make of momtere, and thinga imdige$tt 
Such cherubinea as your cweet self reaemble. 

SL Sonnet, 114. 

Also used licentiously for a substan- 
tire: 

Be of good comfort, prince ; for yon tre bom 

To set a form upon that indict 

Which he hath left io ahapeleaa and ao rode. 

K. John, T, 7« 

In Dr. Johnson's own Dictionary this 
was incorrectly quoted, as an example 
of the adjective. Mr. Todd has re- 
moved the error, but not noticed the 
substantive. 
INDIGN, a. Unworthy. Latin. As 
condig^n. 

And all indign and baae adTertitiea 

Make head against my estimation. OlkeHo,i,$. 

Sith she herself a'as of his grace indigne. 

Spen4. F. 0., IV, i, 80. 

Mr. Todd has shown that the word 
was used by Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION, «. That which is not 
straight or direct. 

By indinetioiu find directiotta out. Stml., ii, 1. 

This was probably intended as a pe- 
dantic and affected phrase, being 
given to Polonius, whose talk is of 
that kind ; but Shakespeare seriously 
' uses it for indirect or crooked moral 
conduct^ dishonesty. 



Tnmiht hod twada cfynaianta their vile trsafa. 

Also m King John : 

Yet indirection thereby grows diract. 

And fiUaehood falaehood cu«a; aiSre eonla flra. 

flNDIVID. An individual. ""•*•*■ 

Why want none tasting, Umchiiw F 'canae of tbeae 
That th' MMiM4^. tfaia guards the spedea. 

Owm't MnigrmMU, 1S77. 

tINDOCT. Unlearned. 

Sick stomachs much receive, not much ooneoct; 
8o thou know*st much, I know, yet art indoet. 

(hM»** ^ignmu, 1677. 

INDUCTION, 9. Introduction, begin- 
ning ; from tWtico, Latin. The intro- 
ductory part of a play or poem was 
called the indmetum, when detached 
from the piece itself; it was a sort of 
prologue in a detached scene, but was 
used sometimes when there was also 
a prologue. Thus the part of Sly the 
tinker, &c., forms the Induction to 
the Taming of the Shrew; and Master 
Sack^ille's Induction, in the Mirror 
for Magistrates^ is famous. Used 
also simpl^f , for a beginning : 

These promises are fair, the parties son. 
And our indmction full of prosperous hope. 

lHm.ir,m,l. 
A dire imdmction am I witneas to^ 
And will to Franco. JUd. /Z7, ir, 4^ 

Induction was very acutely conjec- 
tured for instruction by Warburton, 
in this passage of Othello : 

Nature would not invest horself in snch ahadowiiw 
passion, without some induetion. Act iw, acTl. 

That is, "anything leading to it;" 
but it cannot be said that the change 
is absolutely necessary. 

Wid. Is this all your business with me f 
fgeb. No, lady, ^ but the induction to it 

liKrUtm, BnppLto Sh^ ii, M8. 

The deads of noble York, I not roat& kc. 

• • • • • 

Th' induction to my story shall begin, 

Where the sixth Henry's Edward timdease fUL 

iflmw/or JKm., p. 7S3. 

Inductions were going out of fashion 
when the Woman Hater of Beaumont 
and Fletcher was produced, which 
was in 1607 ; for the prologue begins 
thus: 

Gentlemen, indnetums are out of late, and a prokKoe 
in Terse is as stale as a black Tdvet ck>ak and a bay 
garland ; therefore you shall have it in plain prose. 

2b INDUE, in one instance, seems to 
be put for to inure. 

Her eloihea apread wide^ 
And mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tnnca. 
As one incapd>le^ ha own dirtnaa, 
Or like a creature natite and indued 
Unto that element. BamL, It, 7. 

The common mistake of using indue 
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for entbnd, it properly notieed bj Mr. 
Todd, 
flNDUEMENTS. Endowments. 

They gathered what a one he was like to prore, aa if 
they had throughly perused the old bookea, the read- 
ing whereof decUreth by bodily tigaea the phyaiog- 
nomie or inward iuduemeHt* of the mind. 

HoUantr* Ammianus MarceUmiu, 1009. 

flNDURATE. Obstiuate; hardened. 

And if he peraever with induraU minde the apace of 
twoo yearea. MoUnshed's Chrtm., 1577. 

To INFAMB. To defame, or report 
evil of. 

Yet bicaose he was cniell by nature — he wai infatned 
by writera. Eolinth^ toL i, f 8. 

Sixauiigera kuowen to be i^famediox nsnrie, simonie, 
and other heinooa vices. md.^ vol. it, T 6. 

Milton has used it. See Johnson. 
To INFAxMONIZE. A mock word, de- 
duced from the former, and given to 
the pedantical character Armado. 

Dost thou infamom»€ me among potentates f thon 
Shalt die. Lo9t^9 L. L., t, 9. 

flNFAMOUS. Ignoble. 

Is it not pity, I should loae my life 
By such a bloody and in/'amous stioaket 

ByroH*s Tragidy. 

INFANT. Used sometimes, as child, 
for a knight. See Child. 

To whom the infoMt thna : Fkire sir, 8cc 

Spm*. F. Q., II. viu, 66. 

The infant in question was prince 
Arthur, who had just been fighting a 
most desperate battle. So also Ki- 
naldo: 

Tliis said, the noble infant stood a •pace 
Confused, speeclilesse. ^irf. Ta$io, zvi, 84. 

Mr. Todd says it is put in the Spanish 
sense, for prince ; but I prefer War- 
burton's explanation. See on F. Q., 
VI, viii, 56. 

Knight itself is from the Saxon cniht, 
which is defined a boy, a scholar, a 
soldier. See Benson's Glossary. Dr. 
Percy further observes, that *' his folio 
M§. afibrds several other ballads 
wherein the word child occurs as a 
title, but in none of these it eignifiee 
prince." Jrg. to Child Waters, ReL, 
vol. iii, p. 54. Infant was the same, 
as well as variety damoiseau, and 
baehelier : as War burton rightly said. 
INFANTRY. Jocularly used for chil- 
dren ; a collection of infants. 

Hangs all his school with his sharp sentences, 
And o'er the execution place hath painted 
Time whipt, as terror to the infiuUry. 
Ben Jons. Mtaqut qf Tims VituUeateJ, vol. vi, p. Iti. 

To LNFARGE. To stuff or crowd in. 
See to Farce. 

My fkcts it^arU mv life with many a flaw. 

Mirror^ Mt^.t (kUguU, p. 145. 



tWhiche [t. a. the tale enfoingG some what abridging 
the same we have here infartS. HoUmhed^ iBTT. 

INFATI6ABLE. Indefatigable, un- 
wearied. The old dictionaries hare it. 

There makea hia sword his way, there laborath 
Th' infatigabU liand that never ceas'd. 

Damcl, fTori*, p. 167 ; Civil Wart ofSngL 

INFECT, part, adj,, for infected. 

And in tne imitation of these twain, 
(Whom, as Ulyisea says, opinion crowna 
with an imperial voice) many are infect, 

Dro. and Crests i, S. 
The states did thinke, that with some filthie gaine 
The Spanish peeres na captains had Meet. 

Qascoign/s fTorkt, k 6. 

To INFEBRE. To bring in, to cause. 
Infero, Latin. 

One day if^erres that fdle 
Where(^ so many yearea of yore were free. 

JrtAw, a Trag., y 4, b. 
Betermined by common aoorde, to inferre wanre npoA 
the Romaines. Palace o/Fleanure, B Sf, b. 

INFEST, adj. Annoying, troublesome. 

But with fierce fnry, and with force infett. 
Upon him ran. Spens. F. Q., VI, iv, 5. 

For they are infut enemiea nnto the noble facutie of 
flattery. U^im FnlweVs Art qf FUUiery, M 1, b. 

tThat whereaa toward others he was so invest and 
eruell. HolUuuPe Ammianus MarceUinus, 1609. 

flNFESTIVE. Is not uncommonly 

used in the same sense. 
INFORM, adj. Without regular form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak craggs, and naked hilla, 
And the whole prospect so inform and rude. 

Cotton, cited by Todd. 

fTo INFORM. Is frequently used by 
old writers in the sense of to make, 
form, or embody. 

Who first of petrifaction waat informed. 

Chapman's Horn. Hymn la Apollo, 

INFORTUNATE. This word was used 
sometimes for unfortunate. It occurs 
twice in Shakespeare ; viz., K. John, 
ii, 1, and 2 Hen. Vl, iv, 9. Dr. John- 
son has given an example from lord 
Bacon's works. 

INFRACT, adj. Unbroken, or unbreak- 
able . One sense of th e Latin infraictus. 

O how Btraight and utfract is this line of life I 

Oascoigns^s Supposes, C 1. 
Had I a brazen throat, a votoe iitfraet, 
A thousand tonguea, and rareat words refin'd. 

£ngl. BUsa, Mirr. Mag., p. 785. 

tTo INGALLY. To condemn to the 
ealleys. 

Two /ellowa were adjudg'd to die, and yet at last 
through much entreaty it pleas'd the judge in favour 
of life to ingally them for seaven yearea ; the hang- 
man seeing that, stept in and besought tlie judge to 
rid him of nis office and anpoint some other in hia 
place. Being aak*d wherefore, he auswered, beoauae 
you barre me of my right. 

Coplsy*^t WUs, Fits, and F^mdss, M14. 

INGATE. Entrance, beginning; fipom 
in and gate. 

Therein reaembUng Janui avncie&t, 

Which hath in charge the ingtUe of the yeare. 

Spens. F.q,Vi,i.\%. 
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Also RQines of Time, y, 47. Spenser 
used it fdso in prose. See Todd's 
Johnson. 
flNGENDERER. Used in a contemp- 
tuous sense. 

lUt if 0B« of your tasi«, liqiMroai, iMdvidaik foM- 
nine ingetUereni morawaveriDK then a wethercocke, 
more wanton than aa q>e, meat wicked then an infi- 
deH, the very ainke of leosnality and poole of patri- 
faction. Man in tht Mocm*^ 1669. 

INQENE, or INGINE. Geuius» wit. 

Srjanoa labonn to manrr LiTia, and worketh (with all 
his ingine) to remove liberiiu from the knowledge of 
public buaineaa. B. Jont. Arg, to S^ftmms. 

A tyrant eaivt, bat now hia fell inline 
Hia gravec age did aomemhat mitij^te. 

Fkitf. 2Wm. i, 8S. 

So it was in the edition of 1600 ; in 
Dill's edition it is altered. 



Ton aay well, witty Mr. In-and-in. 
Bow long ha* yoa atudied imgin* f 

Jfei. Sincel 
Join'd or did inlay wit, lome vorty year. 

h. Jont. Tu€ ofm Twk, t, 9. 
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If thy natter, or any man here, be anny with thee, 
I ahail ioapcct hie ingint while 1 know mm fort 

B. J<mt. Ewerg Jfm m ki» E., ▼, S. 

Written also engine : 

Made moat of their workea by tranalation oat of the 
Latine and French toung, and few or none of their 
owne engint. Putifnkmmt B. ii, du 8. 

The corrupt word ingenivevy which, 
to the great torment of critics^ has 
crept into a passage of Othello, comes 
nearer to ingene than anything else. 
In the folios it stands, 

He hath atchier'd a maid 
That paragons deacription and wilde fame ; 
One tiiat excek tlie qnirkea of blaxoning penit 
And, in the easentiaU yesture of creation, 
Doea tire Uie ingemver. OthdlOj ii, 1. 

Mr. Malone conjectured that it stood 
in the author's copy, 

Doea tire the iHgm$ tntr. 

Which is probable, but not quite 
satisfactory, as it makes no very per- 
fect sense. Capell makes it, " Doth 
tire the inventer," The reading of 
the quartos is yery different, but has 
been adopted in the modern editions, 
as bein^, at least, intelligible : 

And in the eaaential veatoie m creation 
Both hear all gxceUmqf. 

The one reading cannot haye been 
made from the other ; and if the folio 
has any authority, it can only be ex- 
plained as aboYe. To ''tire the ingene,** 
must mean, to fatigue the mind or 
genius in attempting to do it justice ; 
the subject being the excellence of 
Desdemona. I suspect that neither 
reading came from the poet. 
To INGENIATE. To contrive, to 
manage ingeniously. 



nid Nature Cfor thii good) 

To ahew in thee the glory of her beat: 
I^aming thine eye, the atarra of thy ill nla^ 
Making thy hot the foe to apoyle the lafcf 

ZiMJd; Ccm^ ^Rommomd, p. Ua 
The daarge of thia great atate 
And kingdom, to my fiuth eommitted m, 
And 1 mnat all I can m^mmIc 
To answer for the aaBse. 

Hid, iViiraff rWni. p W 

flNGENIOSITT. Ingenuity; wit. 

The like stnine of wit was in Lnoan and Jvlian. 
whoae rery imagea are to bee had in hi^ repaie, for 
their ingmiaiitg, bat to be apnmd at for thor grand 
impiety. Optick QUmm efHnmon, 16Sa 

INGENIOUS, and INGENUITY. Used 
formerly for ingenuous and ingenuous- 
ness, and still sometimes confounded 
by the ignorant or careless. 

A right imgem<m» s|Hrit, TcU'd merely with the ▼vaity 
ofyoathandwildneaa. Jfai«A«/JftJk,0.PL,Tu,38l 
Deal ingauomlg^ sweet lady ; have yoa no more gold 
in yoar brtochest Bwiim « C^«, O. PL, viii, MS. 

flNGENITE. Inborn. 

So what yoa impart 
Comes not from others principles, or aztb 
Bat iM imggmt* tXL and atill yoor owne. 

(krtwrigket Poms, 165L 

flNGENY. Genius. See Ingene. 

Tet maagre fete, thy pregnant iiigtng 
Benrea thy dost, and drnds no nctory. 

(krtwrigkfs Poem, Ittl. 

INGINOUS, or ENGINOUS, has been 
explained witty, or artful; but see 
the next example. 

For Uiat's the mark of all their irngmomi drifts 

To wound my patience, howaoe'er they seem 

To aim at other objecta. B. Jont. CgiUk. R§9^ iii, S. 

The modern alteration to ingenious 
destroys the verse. Also, contrived 
as engines; meaning pieces of artil- 
lery ; which sense, 1 suspect, belongs 
to it in the former passage also, from 
the mention of aim. 

Sore, petards, 
To bknr as i^ LtU. Some inmmMu etrong words. 

B. Jams. New /as, ii, 8. 

INGLE, or ENGLE, s. Originally 
signified a male favorite of the 
most detestable kind. Minshew 
explains it fully by its synonymes 
in other languages, and adds : " Vox 
est Hispanica, et significat, Lat. 
inguen*^ Qsell, who quotes him, 
says further: "The Spaniards spell 
it yngle, which with them means 
nodiing else but the groin, not a 
bardash." Note on Rabelais, B. i, 
ch. 2. Minshew says, much in fkvonr 
of the Germans of his time, "Hoc 
autem vitium apud Germanos, cum 
sit incognitum, merito et appellatione 
destituitur in eorundem lingua." I 
fear it is not so now. I cannot but 
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think Mr. Oifford mi»tokeD, in saying 
that enghle and ingle were different 
words, except as to spelling ; hut it is 
clear that ingle came to be used for a 
mere intimate, as in the passage of 
Massinger, where he makes the dis- 
tinction. 

Coming u we do 
From*! quondam patrons, his dear inplet now. 

Massing. CUjf Madam, iv, 1. 

Thus Asinius, in Decker's Satiromas- 
tix, calls Horace continuallj his ingle 
(or ningle, which is the same, being 
only an abbreviation of mine ingle), 
meaning to call him merely his dear 
friend : 

1 never nw mine mgU io dashed in mj life before. 

Oriffi* cfJ>r.y voL iii, p. 118. 
Call me your Ioto, your vagUt your cousin, or so ; bnt 
sister at no hand. uowui WK., 0. PI., iii, 360. 

Fynes Morrison gives the following 
proverbial lines on Rome« with his 
own translation of them : 

Boma Tale, yidi, satis est vidisse j re?ertar 
Cum leno, moBchos, scurra, dnsdos ero. 

Rome farewell, I hare thee seene, weU for me^ 
And then I will retume againe to thee. 
When lecher, jester, ingUt bawd. III be. 

Itiuerarjft F. iii, p. 68. 

See Ei^GHLE, where it is shown that 
the boys of the theatre were frequently 
so called ; which is more likely than 
anything else to have brought the 
word into common use, and to have 
abolished the first meaning. 
To INGLE, from the above. To wheedle 
or coax. 

Oh, if I wist this old priest would not stick to me, by 
Jove I would ingle this old serTins man. 

Fint Part tfSir John Olde., ^ppl. to Sh., ii, S99. 
Thy little brethren, which, like fai^ sprights, 
Oft' skipt into our chamber those sweet nights, 
And kips'd, and ingled on thy father's knee. 
Were brib'd next day to teU what they did see. 

Donne, BUg^ vr. 
Then they deal underhand with ns, and we must 
ingle with our husbands abed. 

Boanng Girl, 0. PI., vi, 89. 

To INGRAYE. To bury ; from in and 
graf>e. See Engbaye, which is the 
same. 

The heavy chardge that nature byndes me to 
I hare peiform'd ; ingrav'd my brother is : 
I woulde to God (to ease my ceaseless wo) 
My wretched bones intombed were with his. 

Promos and Cassand,, 6, 0. PL, i, 66. 
At last they came where all his watry store 
The flood in one deep channel did inarate. 

Fairf. Tasso. xv, 6. 
Or els so glorious tombe how could my youth have 

craTed, 
As in one self same vaulte with thee huly to be 
ingnated. Romeus ^ JuUet, Suppl. to ah., i, 338. 
My body now, which once 1 decked orave, 

(¥Vom whence it came) unto the earth I give; 
I wish no pomp, the same for to ingrate. 

Whetstone on 0. Oaseoigne, Chalm. Poets, ii, p. 4f63. 



tThat both our shipps, goods, lives, and peqde, might 

not 
Bee in the sea ingnof'd, and swallowed up. 

HeywootTs ChaUenge/or Beauty, 1686. 

flNGREDIENCE. Entrance; walking 
in. 

After whom orderly the ladies past, 

The temple they perfume with frankinoenie. 

Thus praying sadly, at ingredienee. 

Virgil, by Vlears, 1689. 

flNGRUM. Apparently a mere cor- 
ruption of ignorant, similar to Dog- 
berry's vagrom for vagrant. 

Pray take my fellow Balph ; he has a psalm-book} 
I am an ingrum man. B.^FL Wit mthout itf., ▼. 
Physitian thou wouldst say, said the other. Truly, 
said the fellow, I am no schoUer, but altogether 
nnrude, and venr ingrum, and I have here my wives 
water in a potb pot, beseeching your mastership to 
cast it. !&ylor*s Workes, 1680. 

INHABITABLE. Uninhabitable; not 
from to inhabit, but from in, negative 
(for un), and habitable. 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inh<Mti^le, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot 

Sieh. IT, i, 1. 
And pour'd on some inhabitable place. 
Where the hot sun and slime breeds nought but 
monsters. B. Jons. CatUtne, v, 1. 

And in such wise they were fro their way in a place 
inlU^itable, that thai wist not what to uinke. 

Ouy of Warwick, 4to, bl. lett., Q 8. 
Lest that thy bewty maJce this stately towne 
InAabilable, like the burning zone. 
With sweet reflections of thy lovely face. 

Old Taming of Sir., 6, 0. PL, i, 908. 

INHABITED, in like manner for unin- 
habited. Inhabits, French. 

others, in imitation of some valiant knights, have 
frequented deserts and inhabited provinces, edioing 
in every place their own vanities. 

Brathwaite^s Survey of Histories, 
Posterity henceforth lose the name of blessing 
And leave th' earth inhabited, to purchase heav'n. 

B. /- Fl. Thierry t Theod., iii, 1. 

Seward changed it to uninhabited, 
which, according to modem language, 
would be necessary for the sense. 
Here, however, it required only ex- 
plaining, not altering. 
To INHERIT. This word is ased by 
Shakespeare in the sense of to possess, 
or obtain, merely, without any refe- 
rence to the strict notion of inheri- 
tance. 

This, or dse nothing will inherit her. 

TieoQent^m,%. 
It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

To INHIBIT. To prohibit or forbid. 

Besides virginity is peeiish, proud, idle, made of self- 
love, which is ue most inhibited tan in the canon. 

, JiesWeU,i,l^ 
Apractiser 

Of arts inhibited, and out of warrant 

Othello, i. S. 

In the following passage inhabit is the 
reading of the old editions, which is 
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erideat noDMiite. Mr. Pope duD^d 
it to inkibiit and the emendi^on 
appeare indubitable. The meaning 
is, ''If I tremble and forbid the 
meeting." 

Or, be alire ftgua. 
And dare me to the deeert with thT iword. 
If trenibliDi 1 inkikitt then proteet me 
The bebr of a firL JCm*.. iii, 4. 

INHOOP'D, pafL Inclosed in a hoop. 
The passage where this word occurs, 
has been the subject of many conjec- 
tures. These are not, perhaps, worth 
relating, since it appears now to be 
made out, that cocks or quails were 
sometimes made to fight within a 
broad hoop» to ke^ them from quitting 
each other. Mr. Douce has actually 
found a Chinese prbt, in which two 
birds are so represented. See his 
Illustrations, yoI. ii, n. 86. The pas- 
sage where the word occurs is this. 
Antony, speaking of the superiority 
of Csesar's fortunes to his own, says. 

If w« draw lote, he tpeedi ; 
Hie oochf do win the battJe still of mine. 
When it ie all to nought ; and hie quails erer 
Beat mine, iuioop'd, at odds. Jni. /* Cleop.^ ii, 8. 

The substance of this is from North's 
Plutarch, as well as much more of the 
same drama ; but the inhooped is the 
addition of our poet. No trace of 
auch a modeof fighting has been found, 
except in J. Davies's Epigrams, quoted 
by Dr. Farmer, where it is said that 

GockinK in hoopn ii now all the play. 

Yet R. Holmes, who gives a list of 
terms and customs used in cock- 
fighting, has no mention of hoopt. 
See his Acad, of Armory, B. ii, ch. 1 1. 
Nor is any trace of the hoopB to be 
found in any book on cock-fighting. 
If this custom of fighting cocks within 
hoop4 could be thoroughly proved, it 
would also afibrd the best explanation 
of the phrase cock-et-hoop ; the cock 
perching on the hoop, in an exulting 
manner, either before or after the 
battle. This would give exactly the 
right idea ; but I fear our proofs are 
not sufficient. 
flNION. An onion. 

Tour case in lawe is not worth an inUm. 

BeyvootTi Spider and Flie, 1566. 

INIQUITY. One name of the Vice, 
who was the established bufibon in 
the old Moralities, and other imper- 



fect dramas. He had the name tome- 
timesof one vice, sometimes of another, 
but most commonly of Iniquity^ or 
vice itself. He was grotesquely dressed 
in a cap with ass*s ears, a long coat, 
and a dagger of lath ; and one of his 
chief employments was to make sport 
with the devil, leaping on his back 
and belabouring him with his dagger 
of lath, till he made him roar. 'Hie 
devil, however, always carried him off 
in the end. The morality of which 
representation clearly was, that ain, 
which has the wit and courage to 
make very merry with the devil, and 
is allowed by him to take great liber- 
ties, must finally become his pcey. 
This is the regular end also of Punch, 
in the puppet-shows, who, as Dr. John- 
son rightly observed, is the legitimate 
successor of the old Iniquity; or 
rather is the old Yice himself trans- 
posed from living to wooden actors. 
His successors on the stage were the 
fools and clowns, who so long con- 
tinued to supply his place, in making 
sport for the common people. Har- 
lequin is anotiier scion from the same 
stock. 

The following passages plainly prove 
that this character might be filled by 
any particular vice or sin personified, 
or by the general representation of 
sin, under the name of huquity, which 
was anciently most common and 
regular : 

And lend me bat a rice to cany with me. 

To practise there with any playfellow. 

StUan. Whatv'Vtfr 

What kind wonldst thoa have it off 

Pnff. Why any : Fmud^ 

Or CatetOHineu, or hidy Vaniiy, 

Or old Imi^ty. 

Iniquity then appears. 

Wbit is he calls npon no, and woili teeni to lack a 

Ticet 
Erehis words be half spoken I am with him in a trice ; 
Here, there, and every where, as the cat it with the 

mice: 
Tme tetus impniat. B. Jiont. Deril it an Au, i, 1. 
Mirth, How like yon the inee in the playf SgpeetO' 
Han. VHiich is he? M. Three or four: Old Cote- 
tctuneu, the sordid penny-boy, the money-bawd, who 
is a flesh-bawd too, they say. Tattle. Bat here is 
nerer a fiend to carry him away. Besides, he has 
never a wooden dagger I I wonld not gite a rnsh for a 
vice that has not a wooden dagger to snap at every 
body he meets. Mirth, That was the old way, gossip, 
when Tnifuitv came in, like Hokoe Fokat^ in a Jugglers 
jerkin, with ialse skirts, like the knave of dnbs. 

B. Jone. Staple efNew^ 2d Intermear. ' 

The above description is that of ont e 
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▼ice, CovetauifiMi; then follows that 
of Prodigality, and his lady Pecunia. 
In the old play of CambiBes, Ambi- 
dexter is expressly called the Fiee, 
and represents tlie vice of Fraud, as 
he says himself, 

My name is Ambidexter, I sifniAe one 
That with both banda can finely play. 

Oriif.qfDramati,9$%. 

Fraad, covetoasness, and vanity, the 
vices enumerated by Ben Jonson in 
the first quotation, were the most 
common. Vanity is even uned for 
the Vice occasionally. See Vanity. 
Shakespeare gives us the Vice, 
Iniquity, and vanity, together, where 
prince Henry calls Falstaff 

Tliat reverend mee, that grey inijria/y, that 9atU^ in 
years. 1 Hen. IF, u, 4. 

By the formal vice in the following 
passage, we may now understand 
that Shakespeare meant the regular 
Vice, according to the form of the 
old dramas, which I believe no com- 
mentator has before explained : 

Thus like the formal vice, imqmly, 
I moralixe, two meanings in one word. 

atc».//,iii.l. 

In the same manner he has a formal 
man, for a complete man, one regularly 
made. See Formal. For this reason 
the Vice is called old Iniquity, in a 
passage above cited, and here also : 

Acts old Iniquity t and in the fit 
Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit 

B. JoHi. J^igr., 116. 

He had before said of the subject of 
his epigram, that he was 

No Ticiona person, but the nW 
About the town, and known too, at that price. Ibid, 

See Vice. 
lb INJURY, v., for to injure. 

Wherefore those that are in anthoritie, yea and princes 
themselves ought to take great heed how the^ injurU 
any man by word or deed, and whom they in^uris, &c. 

Danefs Comnet, L S. 

flNKHORN. It was the custom for 
persons much employed in writing 
to carry ink, pens, &c., in a horn 
which could be attached to the person. 

Atramentarium. Comet & encre. An inkpot, ink- 
botle, or inihome. NomtneUUoTt 1585. 

Long-coated, at his side 
Muckinder and inckkorne tied. 

Armin, Nest o/NinnUs, 1608. 
Lose not your bookes, inkhcrne, or pens. 

Nor girale, garter, hat or band : 
Let shooes be ty'd, pin shirt-band close, 
Keepe well yonr points at any hand. 

Coote's English SckooUnuutsr, 16S3. 

INKHORNE TERMS. Studied exprea- 
sions, that savour of the inkhorn. A 
very favohte expression, for a time. 



I know them that think rhetoric to stand wholly upon 
dark words ; and he that can catch an inkkorne term 
by the tail, thev connt him to be a fine Englishman 
and a good rhetorician. 

WHson*s Art ofRhet.t in Cens, LU,, iii p. 9* 
And to use an pnkhome terms, or a straDge word. 

Oase.j edit. 1576> £p. iv, a. 
Is not this better farre 
Than rssfics and precor, and such inkhoms tsasmss 
As are intolerable in a common-wealth. 

The Weakest goes to the W„ sign. E 1. h. 

In another place Gascoigne explains it: 

Epithetes and adjectives as smell of the isUthoms. 

£p. iii, b. 

See also Hart's Orthogr., f. 21. 
One author has changed it to ineke- 
pot termes : 

To nse many metaphors, poetical phrases in prose, or 
incksHtol termsSt smelleth of affectation. 
Wri^hl*s Passions of the Mind, in Cens. Liter., ix. p. 175 
tXhis is the cause of so many noleamed gentlemen 
whych (as some say) they nnderstand not the ynke- 



tXhis is the cause of so many noleamed gentlemen, 

" ■■ ey unoe 
horns terms that are lately crept into onr lango^e. 



Inslifueion of a Gentlsntan, 1668. 
tNe had they terms of inkhoms, ne of penne. 
But plaine in speache, which gladlv I espied. 

Thynns^s D^ate between Pride anaLowUnsss. 



t And write so humerous dogmaticall, 

Tb nlease my lord and lady what-d'ee-call, 

Witn inkehome tearms stise quilted and bambasted. 



And (though not understood) yet are well tasted. 

Trior's WorksSf 1680. 
tWherfore I mervaile how onr Emglish tongue hath 
crackt its credit, that it may not borrow of the Latino 
as wel as other tongues ; and if it have broken, it is 
but of late, for it is not unknowen 1o all men how 
many wordes we have fetcht from thence within these 
few yeeres, which, if they should be all counted 
inkpot tearmes, 1 know not now we should speak anie 
thing without blackmg our mouths with inke. 

The Cimls Conversation of M. Stephsn Onauo, 
kg Pettis, 1586. 

INKHORNISM. A word apparently 
coined by Hall, from the preceding 
phrase. [Nares is wrong ; an exam- 
ple of the word has been quoted from 
Wilson^s Rhetorike, fol. 82, printed 
in 1553.] 

In mightiest inkhormswu he can thither wrest. 

SatirsSy i, 8. 

INKHORN-MATE, from the same 
allusion. A bookish or scribbling 
man. 

And ere that we will suffer such a prince, 
So kind a father of the oommon-wcal. 
To be disgraced by an ink-horn mats. 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 

1 Sen. ri, iii. I. 

Alluding to the bishop of Winchester. 
flNLACED. Interlaced. 

Thou there wouldst carve thy name, iniaeed with 
Th' inhumane title which proclaims thee stil 
To be Amyntas the young nunter, and to love 
An enemy profest. PhUlis of Segros, 1666. 

INN, s. For a house or lodging in 
general. Used particularly in the 
phrase ''to take up his inn/' See 
Take one's ease. 

Now had the glorious sunne tans vp his iniu. 
And all the lamps of heav'n inlightened bin. 

Browns, Brit. Past., I, fit . 63. 
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Which good felfowet will lone t:<kr a miin by the 
•leve, aDd caiur him to takt tip ki$ iiuu, tome with 
benVT. be. Jukam. ToMopk., p. 47, n. ed. 

When ioTe-bon FhoBbw' Aeiie tteedi aboot the world 

had bin. 
And, wearied with their yearly taake, kU tmktm mp 

ikririnmt 
Vu in thr acmth. Mirror fir M^., p. SU- 

t^me Of them alreadie haTe gotten readie puaage 
and taken up their iniMv in the grcateat mareliaQntca 
naricra. Holirnksd^Hn. 

tNow. qnoth BoUn Hood, 1*0 to Searborough, 

It leema to be a very fine day : 
He took up hit i'mm, at a widow woman*! home. 

Hard by the waters (tray. 

SoUn Bood, tk* mokU Fithtrmsn, 

TbINN. To lodge. 

In thyaelf dwell. 
Itm aay where : eontuiaance maketh hell. 

Dr. Demu. 

It is used alfto for to bouse corn : 

Late harreafcof come, m that the aame waa acarcdy 
JMMrf at 8. Andrew's Ude. Stow^s JnmaU, L 8. 

The latter sense is hardly obsolete. 
See Johnson. 

fThia is a bnaie monUi with the fumers in the 
country immng ot their eoni, and thereof oometh 

firoflt; a bnsie month with the pick pockets at 
iartholomew-fair, andtherwtf eometn hanpriDi. 

PoorBohim,MV!. 

INNS-A-COURT. This odd corruption 
of inns of court is by no means an 
erratuwt, where it is found, but was 
the current mode of speaking and 
writing at the time. 

Mneh desired in Enslaad by ladies, kmt « eomrt 

ratlemen, and others. Wies Intttfr., n. 87, 16&6- 
young iiUMt m comrt gentleman is an innnt newly 
crept Iran the cradle of learning to the court of 
liberty. Imtv^i Uumru, 16S1, Char. 20. 

INNATED, part, adj. Inborn, innate. 
This seems to haye been originally 
the more common form. 

In the true regard of those Ummiid rirtnes, and fur 
narta, which so stri?e to ezpresa themselres in you, 
1 am resolved to entertain yon to the best of my 
vnworthy power. 

B. Jem. Bvtrv Man out qfhuB.,ii,^ 
\0 sere me, thon itmatta bathftilness I 

Malcontent, O. PI., iv, 101. 
Till lore of life^ and feare of beiny fore't 
Vanqiuiaht Vtk'hmaied valour of his minde. 

Dttniel, Cwil Wars, B. 0, p. 00. 
Their eonntenanees labouring to smother an imuUtd 
■weetnes and cheareftilnea. 

Deeker^t Bntn-tainmmt qfJamn 1, 1604, E 4. 
tSnre I am, that God takes my part in resisting and 
writing agunst these c^ing crimes, and 1 am per- 
swaded that your mt^estie hath an imnated Christian 
hatred of them. Taylor's Workss, 1680. 

INNATIVE, adj. Innate, native; 
originally implanted. [Chapm., Il.,iv, 
524, uses the word as applied to the 
roots of a tree.] 

And look how lyons dose^ept, fed by hand, 
Lose quite th' umaitpe fire of spirit and greatneiie 
That lyons free breathe. 

Be9enge of Busty U^JwAoit, D 8. 

An INNOCENT, 9. An idiot ; as being 
naturally incapable of sin. 



There be three kinds of fools, mark this note. 






Mark it, and understand it 

An immoeenty a knaTe>fool, a ftxd politick. 

B.^-nWii witkoutMonty, act ii, p.MH 
She answer'd me 
80 fhr fiPom what ahe waa, so childishly. 
So silhly, as if she were a fool> 
An inuoemt. Tmo Nok. JRnam., ir, L 

Again, if you be a cuckold, and know it not, yon are 
an immootntt if yon know it and endure it, a trae 
martyr. Baslward Boo, O. PL. iv. 999. 

Do you think you had manied some nuoeeut ont of 
the BospitaJ, that would stand with her handa thm, 
and a playse month, and look upon you. 

B. Jons. Hjpiemu, m, 4. 

flNNOCENT, «. An innocent peraon. 

Beare witnease I die an bmoetnt 

Rough's SttmuM BUeaotry, IMOl 

flNNORMITT. A word used in the 
true <*Tragedie of Richard the 
Third" to signify not being within 
the legal age to reign. P. 11. 

But say, Lodwicke, who Mth the king madia pro- 
tector 
During the iiuiorau/i« of the yoong prinee. 

INSANE ROOT. A root causing in- 
sanity ; conjectured to mean hemlock. 

Were such things here, as we do qwak about f 

Or have we eaten of the insant root 

That takes the reason prisoner? Jfed., i, 8. 

This quotation would not prove mnch, 
without the corroborating passage 
from Ben Jon son 4 

They lay hold upon thy senses 
As thou hadat snulR ixp kowdoek. Sefm n us, act m. 

Where afterwards it is rather re- 
presented as deadly than intoxicating. 
It is not improbable, as Mr. Malone 
obserres, that Shakespeare had ra- 
ther a general notion of wme root 
which would produce that effect, 
than of anything precise. In 
general, the root of hemlock is not 
considered as the operatiye part. 
This particular property of deceiving 
the sight with imaginary visions is 
attributed to hemlock, in the following 
passage adduced by Mr. Steevens : 

Yon gaz*d ^[ainst the sun, and so blemished your 
sight ,- or else you have eaten of the roota of komtoek, 
that makes men's eyes conceit unseen ohjects. 

Oreetui's Never too Uto, 1616. 

INSANIE, 9. Madness; an affected 
word, coined for the pedant Holo- 
fernes. 

This is abhominable (which he would call abominable) 
it insinuateth me of iustaUe. Love's L. L., t, 1. 

To INSCONCE. To fortify, to inclose 
with security; the same as to en- 
9eonee. From 9conee, a fortification. 
See Ensconce. 

An TOO use these blows long, I must set a sconce fbr 
my nesd, and inscomce it too; or else 1 shall seek my 
wit in my shoulders. Com. qfBrr., ii, 3. 
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Look on he liare sot inseotut himself in a wooden 
rastle. Match at Midn., O. PL. vii, 386. 

I'll beard and brave thee in th^ proper towne. 
And here iH$konet myaelf despite of thee. 

liamter'9 Orlando, B$. 

To INSCROLL. To write in a scroll. 

Had you been as nise hs bold, 
Young in limb, in judgement uld, 
Your answer had not been iiutroWdt 
Fare you well, your suit is cold. 

JUerek. of Ven., it, 7. 

Dr. Johnson would read, "This an- 
swer," instead of " Your answer ;*' 
wliich might, indeed, be better, but 
does not Heem important. He sup- 
poses, not improbably, that the con- 
tractions y* and y% for this and your, 
mi|^ht be confounded. 
To IN SCULP. To carve or engrave^ 
on any solid substance. 

They hare in England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel. 
Stamped in gold ; but that insculfd upon. 
But here on angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Merck, of Fen., ii, 7. 

ItMculp*d upon, means cut or carv'd 
on the outside of the gold. 

And what's the crown of all, a glorious name 
Iitseulfi'd on pyramids to posterity. 

Masting. Baskful Lover, iv, 1. 
Eiijrraveu more lyrely in his minde, tlian any forme 
may be inecufped upon metall or marble. 

Palace of Pleasure, vol. ii, S 4. 

INSEPARATE, ;?ar^ adj. Not to be 
separated, or rather, that ought not 
to be separated ; that is, the vows of 
lovers. 

Within my loni there doth commence a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thins inseparatc 
Divides far wider than the sky ana eartn. 

lVo.aHdCr.jV,ft. 

tINSERTED. 

I met with a rosary or beads of inserted people, 
sorrowful and unfortunate, and I did for them that 
which my religion exacts. 

History of Don QHixote,Wi, f. 73. 

flNSESSION. A term in medicine. 

Also ointments, baths, insessions, foments, and other 
snc-h tike medicines made of thinn havinu rcstriciive 
vertue, do profit. Barrough*s Method ofPhysiek, 1624. 

To INSHELL. To contain within a 
shell. A word, I believe, peculiar to 
Shakespeare. 

Thrusts forth his horns again into the world. 
Which were imkelTd when Harcius stood for Rome. 

Coriol., iv, 0. 

To INSHIP. To put into a ship ; we 
DOW say to ship. 

Where inshipp*d 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 

1 Hen. VI, V, 1. 
When she was thus inshipp'd, and woefullv 
Had cast her eyes about. Daniel, cited by Todd. 

To INSINEW. To strengthen as with 
sinews, to join firmly. 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
Tliiit are insinew'd to this action. S Hen. IV, iv, I. 

INSISTURB, *. Regularity, or per- 



haps station. A word not found but 
in this place. 

The heav'ns themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and pkce, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 
Office, and custom, all in line of (Ktler. 

Tro. and Cress., i, .3. 

INSTANCE, *. Motive, cause. 

The instances that second marriage move. 
Are base respects of thrift and not of luve. 

Haml., iii, 3. 
Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance. 

Rich. Ill, iii, 2 

In the following singular passage it 
seems to mean proof, example : 

Instance, O instance I stronr as Pluto's gates, 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven : 
Instance, instance! strong as heav'n itself; 
The bonds of heaven are slipp'd, dissolv'd, and loos'd. 

Tro. and Cress., v, 8. 

Used also for information; and, in 
fact, with great laxity, by Shake- 
speare. 
To INSTILB. To give a name, style, 
or title to ; we now say to style, 

fie thou alone the rectress of this isle, 
With all the titles I can thee instiU. 

Drayt. Leg. of Matilda, p. 663. 
Oladness shall clothe the earth, we will inslile 
The face of things an universal smile. 

Crashaw's Poem, republ. ed., p. 78. 
tSalt, builders, husbandmen, and starres that shine, 
(Inflamed with the lij^ht which is divine) 
And with these nnnies, within that booke compil'd. 
They with the stile of shepheards are inslifd. 

Taylor's IVorkes, 1680. 
tThy verse is nameless, thongh not worthless, while 
Others their worthless verse with names instile. 

Owen's Epigrams in English, 1677. 

INSTITUTE, part. adj. Instituted, 
taught, educated. 

Thei have but few lawes. For to a people so instruct 
and institute, very few do suffice. 

IMinson*s Utopia, O b. 

INSTRUCT, for instructed; in the 
above passage. 

f INSUDATE. Accompanied with sweat- 
ing. 

And such great victories attain'd but seild, 
Though with more labours, and insndate toyles. 

Heywood*s Troia Britauica, 1609 

tINSULTATION. Insulting exultation. 

He does not think his body yields a more spreading 
shadow after a victory, than before; and when he 
looks upon his enemy's dead body, 'tis with a kind of 
noble heaviness, not insuUation. 

Oterbury*s Characters. 

INSUIT. For suit or request. 

And, in fine, 
Her i tsuit coming with her modem grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate. AWs W., v, S. 

INSUPPRESSIVE, adj., for insuppres- 
sible. Not to be suppressed. See 

IVE. 

But do not stain 
Tlie even virtue of our enterprise. 
Nor th' insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

Jul. Cm., ii, 1. 

Mr. Todd has found this word in 
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INT teema to be put for a species of 
•harper. A cant term, I presume. 

FUnkt were my trou|M with bottt, bradi, pniiki, and 
panders, pimp«» nips, and i»ts, prinadca, kc 

In that place it seems to have had 
another initial letter; but the same 
author, I believe [R. Braithvaite], 
distinctly writes it int, in Clitus*s 
Wliimzies, where he has nearly the 
same: 

His nippi, int*, boi^, and prinadoa. Page 19. 

2b INTEND. To protend or stretch 
out. 

With sharp Mended sting so mde him smott, 
That to the earth him droTe as striken dead. 

To attend to, or be intent upon : 

When yon please 
Ton may mtend those royal exercises 
Suiting your birth and (creatness. 

Mauing. Smp. of th4 Ea»l, i, 1. 
Jnuar. Whyk do you stop me ? 

Letm. Th«t yon may intend me. 
The time has Mcst as both : love bids us use it. 

B. ^ FL Spmnith Curate, iii. 4. 

See also 0. PL, vi, 541. Milton 
used this sense. See Johnson. 
Also to pretend : 

Tut, I can oountrrfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every tide. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion. Rick. Ill, Ui, B. 

Ay, and amid this huxly, I intend 
Tnat alt is done in reverend care of her. 

Pope reads *• I'll pretend," which is 
only an explanation of the other. 

For then is Tanquin brought unto his bed 
Intending weariness with heavy spright. 

Si. Rape qf Luer., Suppl., i, 480. 

In the following passage it has been 
falsely explained "attending to;*' it 
certainly means pretending, affecting, 
to denote the falseness of the persons 
applied to : 

And so, intending other serious matters, 
After distasteful looks, and these hard fractions, 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods. 
They firoze me into silence. Timon of Alkene, ii, 9 
tSoe that I will now, after Mundav, intend your 
busincs carefullv, that Uie company shall aknoa-Iedg 
themselfs bouDd to you, I doubt not. 

LeUer in AUeyn Papere, 1618. 

[Intend is used by Chapman, II. z, 
455, for portend.] 
IKTENDIMENT, *. Understanding, 
knowledge. 

For shee of hearbes had great intendiment. 

Spent. F. Q., Ill, r, 82. 
So is the man that wants intendiment. 

Hid., Tears of Mnset, v. 144. 

INTENDMENT, s. Intention, design. 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

Sh. Venus and Adonis, Suppl., i, 414. 
I came hither to acquaint you withal; that either 



you might flay him from his I n itn M u m f , or tewk 
such duKrace well aa he shall run into. 

' As99mUk*H,i,\. 

We do not mean the coursing snaiehers oily. 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 

Sen. V, i 8. 

1, spring his iniendmenl, discharged my pecronel m 

hiBDasom. B.Jons.E9ergMeMinkuH^vi^\. 

INTENIBLE, a. Incorrectly used by 
Shakespeare for unable to hold; it 
should properly mean not to be held, 
as we now use untenable. 

I know I love in vain, strive agunst hope, 
. Yet in this Cf4>tious and intewAU sieve 
1 Btill pour in the waters of my love. 
And lack not to lose atill. AITs WeU, i. 8. 

flNTENT. To accuse, charge with. 

For of some former she had now made known 
They were her errors, whilst she intented Browne. 

Ferses prefixed to Brown's Fmstormls. 

flNTENSIVE. Earnest, intense. 

Hereupon Salomon said, kisse me with the kiise of 
thy mouth, to note the intensiwe desire of the soole. 

Fassenger tff Benaenmto^ 1613. 

flNTENTION. Intensity of observa- 
tion, the old sense of the word. 

INTENTION, *. Attention ; according 
to the analogy of all these words. 

O, she did so course o'er my exterim with anch 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
aeem to scotch me up like a burning-glass. 

Merrjf W. W., i, S. 

INTENTIVE, and INTENTLY ELY, for 

attentive, and attentively. 

To bring forth more objects 
Worthy their serious and intentive eyea. 

B. Jons. Every Man out of hU H., Induct. 
Ail with inteniite ear, 
Converted to the enemies' tents. 

Ckaoman*s IliU, B. 10. 
Whereof by parcels she had someining heard. 
But not inUntivelg. OtkeOo, i, S. 

For our ships know th* expressed minds of men ; 
And will so most inteniivetg retain 
Their scopes appointed, that they nerer erre. 

Chapman's Odvsseg, B. 8. 
tBut the Tnrkes, intentive to that they had beforo 
determined. KnoUes Hist, qf Turks, 1008. 

INTENTOS. Blount, in his Glosso- 
graphia, has thought it worth while 
to give A goose intentos, as a Lanca- 
shire phrase for a goose on the six- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost ; that 
is, on our seventeenth after Trinity ; 
which, it seems, was the original 
goose-day, and not Michaelmas day. 
His explanation of its origin is similar 
to that of Legem ponb, haviug a 
reference to the service of the day ; 
because, in the collect for that Sun- 
day, are the words, " bonis operibua 
jugitur pTcBstet esse intentos;" which, 
he says, the people understood to be 
something of in ten toes, which they 
applied to the goose. A good illus- 
tration, at least, of the edifying nature 
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ippeare, 
icniy rurnuira lo au martiali kind 
And at the point of intercombat were. 



Most richly fumuh'd io all martiali kinde. 



of Latin prayera to the people. Tliit 
origin has been attempted to be re- 
futed, but is most probably right. 
See Brand's Pop. Ant.,i, 394, 4to ed. 
INTERCOMBAT, *. Fighting together. 

The combat ^nted and the dav auign'd. 
They biith in order of the field appeare 

" "" B all martiali kind 

Intercombat were. 
Daniel, Civil Wart, B. i, 68. 

INTERDEAL, s. Traffic, intercourse ; 
dealing between different persons. 

The Gaulish speech is the ^try British, the which was 
very generally nsed here in nII Brittaine, — and is yet 
retained of the Welshmen, OoriiisUinen, and Brittaines 
of France } tbou|rh time working the alteration of all 
thin^, and the tmdtiig and tnterdeale with other 
nations rouod abont liave changed and greatly altered 
tlie dialect thereof. 

Spenter on Ireland, p. S&6, Todd's ed. 

To INTERESS. Certainly the original 
form of to interest ; from intireuer, 
French, It has been suggested, with 
great probability, that the t may ha?e 
acceded to this and some other words, 
from a mistake of the preterite for the 
present tense. Thus, interess^d, or 
interessU, was declined again, and 
hecAvne interested ; graffedy or grajffTtt 
became grafted. So drowned is also 
declined, by inaccurate speakers, and 
made drownded. 

To whose young love 
The vinef of France, and milk of Borgnndy, 
Strive to he interested. Lear, i, I. 

But that the dear repnblick. 
Our sacred laws, and just authority. 
Are interested therein, I should be silent. 

B. Jont. Sejanut, iii, 1, p. 86. 

Tlie word is found in this form, as 
late as in Dryden's preface to his 
translation of the Mneid. See John- 
son. 
INTERESSE, s. InteresI:. 

But wote thou this, thou hardy Titanesse, 

That not the worth of any living wight 

May challenge ought in heaven's tnteresse, 

Spms. F. q.. Canto vi of Book YII, St. 88. 

So also Halifax's Misc., cited by Todd. 
INTEREST OF MONEY. The rate of 
interest has been gradually decreasing 
in this country in proportion to the 
increase of specie, and has been regu- 
lated by lawy from time to time, as 
circumstances required or allowed. 
The statute of 37 Henry YIII, cb. 9, 
confined it to ten per cent., and so 
did the 13 Eliz., c. 8. By 21 Jac. I, 
c. 17, legal interest was reduced to 
eight per cent. ; which, being men- 
tioned as quite recent in the Staple 



of News, marks the date of that 
play: 

liy goddess, bright Pecunm, 
Altho* your grace be fHll'n, of two V the hundred. 
In vulgar estimation, yet am L 
Your grace's servant still. 

B. Jons. Slap, of News, ii, 1. 

In the third scene of the same act it 
is more fully alluded to ; but in the 
Magnetick Lady, ten per cent, is 
spoken of as the usual rate : 

There's threescore thousand got in fourteen year, 
After the usual rate of ten i* the hundred. 

• Act ii, se. 0. 

John a Coombe, therefore, who is 
censured as an usurer, took only the 
legal interest of his time, according 
to the epitaph. 

Ten in the hundred lies here engrav'd. 

The subsequent reductions of interest 
were, to six per cent., 12 Car. II, 
c. 13; and to five, 12 Anne, St. 2, 
c. 16. 

We may here observe, that the epitaph 
above cited was long attributed tt 
Shakespeare by Rowe and others, but 
is now considered as belonging to 
Richard Brathwaite, in whose Remains 
(published 1618) it occurs as his. 
There are proofs sufficient that it 
could not be Shakespeare's. See vol. i, 
p. 80, ed. 1813. Variations are found 
in all the copies of it, but the most 
remarkable is in Aubrey'a, who makes 
Combe exact twelve per cent., when 
ten only was legal. 

Ten in the hundred the devill allowes, 
But Combes will have twelve, he sweares and vowes ( 
If any one askes who lies in this tombe, 
Hoh [probably Ho Ho\ quoth the devili, tis my John 
a Combe. Letters from the Bodl., vol. iii, p. 588. 

INTERGATORY, «. Interrogatory; 
apparently the original word. 

Let us go in. 
And eharg^ us there upon inlergatories. 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 
Qra. Let it be so I the first tnlermttory, 8ce. 

Mereh. <(f Ven., v, 1. 
Slight, he has me upon inlergatories: nay, my mother 
sbiul know how you use nie. 

S. Jons. Cynth. Ret., iv, 4. 

The modern editions have interroga- 
tories ; but the folio of 1616 reads it 
as above. In the following passage, 
also, intergatory makes the verse per- 
fect, and therefore was probably the 
word written, though not authorized 
by any edition ; for Mr. Tyrwhitt was 
mistaken in saying that it is so in the 
first folio. 
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Bat, Dor the time, nor place. 
Will ecnre our long imttrpatoriti ; ece, 
Pudi&mas, &c. Cymi, t, 6. 

This insUDce has also been addaced 
by Mr. Reed : 

Then yon mmit answer 
To these inttrgai4frxe$. Browu^s tfotflU, ti, 1. 

INTERMEAN, «. Something coming 
between two other parts; an inven- 
tion, as it seems, of Ben Jonson» who, 
in his play of the Staple of News, has 
an Indaction, which is a conversation 
of Prologue with four ladies called 
gossips. Mirth, Tattle^ Expectation^ 
and Censure; between each act, he 
continues the discourses of the same 
interlocutors. Prologue excepted, 
under the title of the first, second, 
third, and fourth intermean. These 
intermeans are intended to anticipate 
all objections to the piece, and to 
answer them; which is done with 
much «it, and much reference to the 
older imperfect dramas, which the 
vulgar still admired. 

tINTERMEDDLE. To mix up with. 

Yeritic is perfect, when it is not intfrmfdUd with 
fklshood. Iktii CoMJur'd, 1696. 

To INTERMELL. To intermeddle. 
Johnson had quoted this word from 
Spenser, but erroneously, as Todd has 
noticed; but he has found it as a 
neuter verb in Marston, and a passive 
participle from it in bishop Fisher. 
The passage of the former is, 

To bite, to enaw, and boldly intermell 

With sacred things, iu which thou dost exccll. 

Scourge qfVUlauie.ivi, 9. 

3h INTERMETE, r. To intermeddle 
also ; a word more ancient than the 
time of the writer, but given to the 
character of an antiquary, as charac- 
teristic. 

Why interwute, of what thou hast to done? 

The Ordinary, O. PI., z, 8S1. 

This interpretation, however, has been 
doubted, and the word is not other- 
wise exemplified. 

[In the following example it seems to 
mean to intermix.] 

tUpon her cheekes the lillie and the rose 
Dm interwuet wyih equall change of hew, he. 

eaeemgne's »'orts, 1587. 

INTERPARLE, s. A parley, conversa- 
tion. 

And therefore doth an interparle exhort 

ban. Civ. Wart, ii, 23. 

t2b INTERPELL. To interrupt. 

No more now, for I am tnterpfWd by many busi- 
nesses. Hotccirs Familiar Uitere, 1650. 



fro INTERPREASE. To press in be- 
tween. 

On th* Ithaoenaan teas, 
Or eliHy Samian, I may uUtrftrfota, 
Wayhiy, and take lieve. Ckofm. Odgs^ n. 

t INTERRUPTION. A term for a pro- 
rogation of Parliament, used in the 
seventeenth century. 

flNTERTEX. To intertwine. Latin. 

Green leaves of burdocks and iWe vUerUxed and 
woven together. History of Don, Qiiiio/«, 1S7&> f- IS. 

'\To INTERVERT. To turn anything 
from its right purpose. 

And the other againe in a great chafe and niefe 
hereat, promised. That hee also shoartiy would give 
information, that Palladius being sent as an upright 
and uneomipt notarie, had interterted and oonvejed 
all the souldiors donative to his owne proper gaine. 
HolUauTs Ammiamut Mmretiiimtu, 1009. 

INTHRONIZATE, part. adj. En- 
throned. 

In the feast of all saintes, the archbiahc^i — ^was •«> 
tkronitate at Canterburie. Holintk., voL ii, V &, coL S. 

IMTHRCNIZED. The same; and 
always accented on the antepenul- 
tima, as probably the former word 
was also. 

Make me despise this transibnT pomp, 
And sit for aye mikr&mUed in heav'n. 

Edw. II, O. PL, ii. S93. 

So it ought to be printed evidently, 
for the verse ; and so it is in the 
original edition, quarto, 1598. 

For the high gods itUkrimud above, 

From their clear mansions {plainly do behold 

All that Crail man doth in this grosser mould. 

Drayt. Man m the Moon, p. 1S36. 
He was irUkromted in all solempnitiea, in reoeiviDg 
his kingly ornaments, flw. Holinth., rd. i, A 6. 

flNTlRED. Wholly devoted T 

I once loved her. 
And was to her iii/ir'i. Heywood:* Bnghtk Trm., 16SS. 

INTITULED, part. Having a title in 
anything, a claim upon it. 

But beauty, in that white intiluUd, 
From Venus' doves doth chaUeuge that fair fidd. 
^ Sh. Bape o/Luer., Suppl., i, 476. 

So I take entitled to be also used, in 
his 37th sonnet : 

BntUUd in thy parts do crowned sit 

t. e., having a claim or title to thy 
parts. 
To INTREAT. (Dr. Johnson spells it 
entreat, yet intreat is more prevalent. 
See Entreat.) To treat, to behave 
well or ill to a person. 

Speak truth and be intreaUd courteously. 

B. Jotu. Case ii JUer'd, act iii, vol. vii, p. 859. 

Hence to use the time, to pass it : 

My lord, we must inimU the time alone. 

Bom. 4r JMi-t !▼» 1. 

INTREAT, a. Intreaty. 

And, at my lovely Tamora's intreate, 

1 do remit these young men's heinous faults. 

Tit. Andr.^ i. 2. 
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And either purchase Justice by inlreats. 
Or tire them all with my rcvcnnng threats. 

Spanish Trag., O. PL, ui, 179. 
But It with all inlreats, might not prevail. 

Bobfrt B. of Huntinaton, 1601, D 4. 
Hath sent his cooimeDds to you, witli a kind intreat 
that yon would not be discontented for his long 
absence. Westward for Smelts, B -1. 

The late editor of Ford's plays altered 
intreaties, vhich was in the copy, to 
intreats, in the following passage, fur 
the sake of the verse; but he does 
not aeem to have been aware that it 
was 80 common among Ford's con- 
temporaries. 

A word from you 
May win her more than my intreats or frowns. 

Ford's Love's Sacrifice, i, I. 

The alteration is doubtless right. 

tTo the soomefull, I owe you so much as an hypocri- 
ticall intreat, or a dissembled cnriesie. 

Eeywood'M Great Britaines Troy, 1609. 

[Also, a treatment, medicinall}^.] 

tA good intreat for wounds. — Take betony, pimpemell, 
ana venraine, of each ahaudfull, boile them in a potteil 
of very good white wine, &c. Pathway of Health, bl. 1. 

TiNTREATAUNCE. Entreaty. 

For be made such meanes and shyfte, what by in- 
treataunes and what by importune sute, that he Kotte 
lycence. Mare's Utopia, l551. 

flNTREATMENT. Treaty; negotiation. 

Declaring the cause of theyr commyng, the wliiehe in 
effect was for intreatement of peace . . betwixte the 
two realmes. Holinshed, 1677. 

INTREATY, *. Treatment; as to t«- 
treat, above. 

Praying him not to take in ill part his intreaty and 
hard imprysonment, for that he durst none other. 

Falaeeof FUa3.,\o\A\,Ool. 

INTRENCHANT, adj. Not perma- 
nently divisible, not retaining any 
mark of division. It seems an in- 
correct usage, and we have no other 
example of it. 

As easy may'st thou the intrenehant air 

With tny keen sword impress. Macb., y, 7. 

Shakespeare has elsewhere called the 
air invulnerable, speaking of the ghost 
in Hamlet. See Johnson on this 
word. Trenchant means cutting ; in- 
trenchant, therefore, ought to be not 
cutting. 
tINTRlNSECALL. Internal. 

How far God hath given Satan power to do s;ood, for 
the blinding of eTillmen, or what iutrinsecaU opera- 
tions he fouud out, I cannot now dispute. 

J. Wilson's Autobiography. 

Also used as a n. a, 

YoT myself, my dear Phil, because I Io\'e yon so dearly 
wcil, 1 will aisplay my very intriiuecalls to you iu 
this point, when I examine the motions nf my heart. 

Howell's Familiar Utters, 1650. 

INTRINSICATE, or INTRINSECATE, 
adj. Intricate. Johnson thinks it 
formed corruptly between intricate 



and intrinsecal ; Theobald from tn- 
trinsecus, or the Italian intrinsecarsi. 

Come, thou morial wretch. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life Ht once untie. Ant. and Cleo., v, 3. 

Yet there are certain puntilios, or (as I may more 
nakedly insinuate them) certain inlritisecale strukes 
and wards, to which your activity is not yet amounted. 

B. Jvns. Cyih. Res., v, 2. 
Like rats oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intrinseeate V unloose, sooth every passion. 

Lear, ii, 2. 

The folio here reads intrince ; the 
quartos, still more corruptly, in- 
trench, 
INTUSE, 9, A bruise or contusion ; 
from intu8U9, Latin. Peculiar to 
Spenser. 

The flesh therewith she suppled and did steepe 

T' abate all spasme, and soke the sweUing oraze ; 
And after having searcht the intuse deepe. 
She with her scarf did bmd the wound from cold to 
kecpe. Spens. F. Q., Ill, v. 33. 

ToINVASSAL. To enslave; from in 
and vassal. 

Whilst I myself was free 
From that intolerable misery 
Whereto affection now intassels me. 

Daniel, Queen's Arcadia, ii, 1, p. 339. 

INVECT, for inveigh. 

Fool that I am, thus to ineect against her. 

B. and Fl., Faithful Fr., iii, 3. 

INVECTIVELY, adv. Abusively ; from 
invective used as an adiective. 

Tims most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

As you like it, ii, 1. 

To INVENT. To meet with casually. 

Far off he wonders what them makes so glad ; 

Or Bacchus' merry fruit tliey did invent, 
Or Cybele's frantic rites have made them mad. 

Spens. F. Q., I, vi. 15. 
And vowed never to retume againe, 
Till him alive or dead she did invent. Ibid., Ill, y. 10. 

INVESTMENT, «. Dress, habit, out- 
ward appearance. 

Whose white investments figure innocence. 

2 Hen. IF, iv, 1. 
I)o not believe his vows; for they are brokers, 
Not of that dye which their investments shew. 

Haml,, i, S. 

INVIERD, part. Apparently for en- 
vironed. 

Unnatural beseego, woe me unha^pie. 
To have escapt the danger of my toes. 
And to be ten times worse ineiet'd by friends. 

f(/trar<i///, 1506,Dlb. 

tINVIRTUED. Endowed with virtue. 

ApoUoes Sonne by certainc proofe now finds 
Th' inverlued hearbes have gainst such poyson power. 

Heywood, Troia Britanica, 1609. 

+INVICTIVE. Incapable of being con- 
quered ; if not an error for vindictive. 

If thou wouldst kisse and kill, inibracc and stabbc, 
Then thou shouldst live, for my invictive braine 
Hath cast a glorious prospect of revenge. 

Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631. 

ToINVOCATE. To invoke. 

Henry the Rfth, thy ghost I invocate. 1 Hen. VI, i, 1. 
Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost. Rich. Ill, i, 9. 
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Milton has used this word. See 
Johnson. 
INWARD, adj. Intimate, closely con- 
nected in acquaintance or friendship. 

Who knovi the lord protector's mind herein? 
Who is most inmrnrd with the noble dake f 

AJr*.///.iu,4. 

Come, we miift be miMnl, thon and I all onr. 

Malwnttnt, O. PI., vr, TJ. 
I lore him, 
And by my troth would fain be inwttrd with him. 

B. and Fl. hUnd Princtu, act i, p. S76 
He will be rery iniemni with a man to fish some bad 
ont of him. and make his slanders hereafter more 
authentic, when it is said a friend reported it. 

gnrle*s Jf irr., uiv, p. 7S Bliss. 
Basilius told her thnt had occasion, Dy one Tfrie 
itnmrd with him, to know in part the discourse of his 
life. P0wtir. jlrcad., p. 66. 

Jn INWAKD, «. An intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his : a shy [qy. sly !] fellow 
the duke. Meas./or Jf., iii, 9. 



The inward, the inside : 

Wherefore break that si^ 
IVoai the imparl of thee ? CjrsiA.. iii, 4. 

In the plural, entrails ; which con- 
tinued longer in use. 

Tnt thought whereof 
Doth like a poiaouous mineral gnaw my inioards. 

Othello, ii, 1. 

INWARDNESS, «. Intimacy, attach- 
ment. 

And though yon know my inwardmu and love 
Is very much unto the pnnce and Ciandio. 

Mneh Ado, is, 1. 

Mr. Todd supplies also an example 
from Bourgchier*s Letters to Arch- 
bishop Usher, 1629. 
To INWHEEL. To encircle ; because a 
wheel is round. 

Heaven's grace inwkeel ye. 
And all good thougtks aud prayers dwell about ye. 

i. and Fl. Pilgrim, 1, 8. 

Many words of this class are merely 
arbitrary compounds, and might be 
multiplied to a great extent ; but as 
they require no explanation, the 
labour would be superfluous. 
To INWOOD, V. To go into a wood ; 
a word cited only from sir Philip 
Sidney, and probably hazarded by 
him from the common analogy of 
composition. 

Be got out of the river and invooded himself, so as 
the ladies lost the nurking his sportfulncss. 

Sidnry, cited by Johnson. 

JOBBERNOULE. Thick-head, block- 
head; {rom jobde, dull, in Flemish, 
and chol, a head, Saxon. Used as 
an appellative of reproach. 

Hii guts are in his brains, huge jobbtmoule. 
Right gurnet's head, the rest without all aoule. 

Marti. Satires, II, vi, p 300. 



Tliou simple ammal, than j<MernoU, 

Thy basons, when tbat ouce they hang on pole. 

Axe helmeta strait. 

Oaf ton, Festh, Notes, ir, 17, p. 900. 
No, miller, miller, dustipoul, 

rU clapper-claw ihj joibemowl. Oriwi, O. Pl^ xi, 041. 
No remedy in courts of Pauls, [pron. poles} 
in common pleas, or iu the rouJs, 
For jouling of your jobhemovU 

tocether. 
Ctmnteneuffie, uryd. Mite., ISmo, iii, S40. 

JOHN.A-DREAMS. A name appa- 

rently coined to suit a dreaming 

stupid character; quasi, "dreaming 
John." 

Yet I. 
A dull and moddy-mettled rascal, peak. 
Like Jokn-a-drfams, unprvgnant of my cause. 
And can say nothing. HamL, ii, S. 

By the manner in which this person- 
age is there introduced, he seems to 
have been a well-known character; 
we find, however, nothing concern- 
ing him, nor anything nearer to his 
name than that of John-a-droyneSy a 
clownish servant who is mentioned 
by Nash in his Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, &c., 1596; and the 
same is given to a clown in the old 
play of Promos and Cassandra, 
Part II, act iv, sc. 2. In an old 
translation of part of Homer* [Hairs 
Homer, 1.581, II. ii], the dream 
called up by Jupiter is styled, John- 
dreaming god. See Steeven*s note 
on Hamlet, 1. c. 
JOHN DORY. A very popular old 
song, or catch, preserved in Deutero- 
melia, a bouk printed in 1609 as a 
sequel to Pammelia, a similar collec- 
tion of roundelays and catches. It 
is reprinted in Ritson's Ancient 
Songs, p. 163, in Hawkins's Histor/f 
of Music, &c. John Dory appears!, 
by the song, to have been a FrenclX 
piratical captain of a privateer, whosef 
downfall is there recited. He is con- 
quered by Nicholl, a Cornish man. . 
It begins thus : 

As it fell on a holiday. 

And upon a holy tide-a, 
John Dory bought him an ambling nag 

To Taris fur lo ride-«. 

This stanza is almoi^t repeated by 
Bishop Corbett, in his poem called 
A Journey to France, p. 129. It is 
alluded to by Fletcher in the Chances 
also in the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, and elsewhere. 
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Being at worthy to sit, 
Ou an ambling tit^ 

At thy predf cesBor Dory. 
JUnh. Ballad on Sir John Mentiu, Workt^ p. 74. 

The tune, too, was in favour as a 
county dance : 

Hunger is the ereate«t pnin he C^he fiddler] tJikes, 
except a broken Tiead sometimes, nnd Ihbounu^ John 
Lorye. Microcosm, p. 170. Bliss's edition. 

tWhere I'll tell you (while none mind us) 
« We throw th' house quite out at wiuduwa ; 

Nouglit makes them or me oudit surry, 
Tiiey dance lively with John Dory : 
Holy brethren With their poet 
Sing, nor care they much who know it. 

Drunken Bamaby. 
tTlien viscount Sleco telleth a long storie 
Of the supplie, as irhee sung John Dorie. 

Kerry Pastorals. 

fJOHN-A-NOAKES, seems to have 
been a popular name for a simple 
clown. 

Tlien have I attended five or six houres (like Jokn^- 
Noakes) for nothinz, for my cheating sharke having 
neither money nor nonesty, hath never come at mee, 
but tooke some other paire of stay res, and in the 
same fashion cooeened another water-man for his 
boat-hire. Taylor^s U'orkes, imi 

John a Nokes was driving his cart toward Croydnn, 
and by the way fell asleepe therein. Meane time a 
good fellow came by and stole away bis two horses, 
and went fieure away with them. In the end he 
awaking and missing tliem, said. Either I am John 
a Nokes, or I am not John a Nokes. If I am John a 
Nokes then have I lost two horses, and if I be not 
John a Nokes, then have I found a cart. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

tJOHN-HOLD-MY-STAFF. A sub- 
servient person ; a parasite. 

And here it is the fortune of a man to be married to 
a woman of so peevish and domineering a temper that 
she will wear the breeches and the cap too: so that 
the poor fop at home is like Jokn-Uold-my-staff; 
she must rule, govern, insult, brawl, fcc. 

Fifteen Comforts qf Matrimony, n. d. 

JOHN, SWEET. A flower of the pink 
kind. Sweet Johns hud sweet toil Hams 
are given by Gerard as different 
species of armeria. The former are 
divided into white, and red and 
white ; the latter are spoken of in this 
passage, after speaking of gelofers 
and pinks : 

The^'oA», so sweete in showe and smell» 

Distinctc by colours twaiue. 
About the borders of their beds 

In scemelie sight rcmnine. 

Flat's Flowers, in Cens. Lit., viii, p. 8. 

See Johnson's Gerard (1636), p. 597. 
The name of Sweet Williams still 
remains. The Johns, according to 
the cut in Gerard, are not so closely 
clustered. See also Gillofer. 
tJOINED-WORK. An old term for 
wainscoting. 

Opere intcstino vestire pariet^s. Lambrisser. To cover 
wals with wainscot or joy ned works. Nomenclalor. 

JOINT-RING. Probably a ring with 



joints in it. Othello^ iv, 3. See 

GiMMAL. 

JOINT- STOOL, prov. Cry you mercy, 
I took you for a joint-stool! This 
odd proverb seems to have been 
intended as a ridiculous instance of 
making an offence worse by a foolish 
and improbable apology ; or, perhaps, 
merely as a pert reply, when a person 
was setting forth himself, and saying 
who or what he was. The fool uses 
it in King Lear, in the following 
manner : 

F. Come hither, mistress, is youi name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

F. Cry you mercy, I took you for & joint-stool. 

Lear, iii, 6. 

Where, possibly, poor Lear, in his 
insanity, was intended literally to 
mistake 9l joint-stool for his daughter. 
It is alluded to also by Kate, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, who, when 
Petruchio asks her what she means 
by a moveable ? replies, " a joint' 
stool.** Tarn. Shr., ii, 1. 
Ray has it among liis Proverbs, 
p. 202, but without any explanation. 
It occurs also in Lyly's Mother Bom- 
bie, act iv, sc. 2. 
JOINTRESS, s. One who holds a 
jointure. 

Our queen 
ImwTiol jointress of this warlike state. 

Haml i 2 

JORNET, *. Apparently a kind" of 
cloak. 

Constables, the one halfe — in bright hamesse, some 
over gilt, and every one ajornet of scarlet thereupon, 
and his henchmau'foUowing him. 

Stove's London, 1590, p. 76. 

\To JOSSEL. The old manner of 
spelling ^'o«^/0. 

The weight of business lying on him. miglit mnke 
him incountcr him w^ith some miscarriages through 
youth and ignorance (great implnyracnts often 
meeting with envy, and jossels them in* the way. 

Wilson's James /. 

JOUISANCE, *. Enjoyment; but 
written by ^^^xx^tx jovysaunce. It is 
one of the antiquated words which 
that poet particularly introduces into 
his pastorals ; judging properly that 
old words are retained in provincial 
dialects much longer than in polished 
speech. 

To sec those folks make jotysaunce. 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunce. 

Shep. Kal, May, v, 25. 

He uses it again in November, v, 2. 
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Clierke-dimplinfc Iflughter crnwne mv rrrv Boule 
With JouiMnee. Mant. Sat., U I, x i. p. 234. 

JOU RING, 3. Swearing. Perhapn a 
coined word, from jvro, Latin. 

I pray that Lord tlial did you hither send, 
You may vour cuninjr«, ■wmrinn, ^'«/wWn^« rnd 

k. H. {Rob. Hnyman's) qmodlibeU,4io, 1628. 

JOURNAL, Qflj, (the same as diurnal). 
Daily; from Journal , French. 

Ere twice the sun hnth made his journal jpveting 
To the under ^neration. iieas.for M., iv, S. 

Stick to vour nmrnal course, the breach of custom 
Is breacn of nil. Cymb.^ ir, 1 . 

And his faint stredes vatred in ocean dee(>c, 
Whiles from their ^oanuU/ labours they did rest. 

Spetu.F. Q., l.xi. 81. 

JOURNEY, *. A battle, or day of bat- 
tie ; from the French journ^e, which 
is used in the same sense. 

But of all h\tjomris he made, being generall over tlie 
arniie of the Athenians, the jomcif of Cherronesus 
was best thought of and esteemed. 

Aof<A'* Pl¥t., p. 179. 
Mette with him, and there slew him, to the great 
disturbance and stay of the whole I'c^KrNry. 

l/o/iiuA^i/, vol. i.Z7. 

JOVIAL, a. Belonging to Jupiter; 
from Jove, 

His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 

The brawDS of liercules ; but his Jorial face. 

Cymb., iv, 2. 

And afterwards Jupiter says, 

Our Jorial star reign'd at nis birth. Ibid., v, 4. 

So in Heywood*8 Rape of Lucrece : 

Thou Jovial hand, hold up thy scepter high. 

And in his Golden Age, where Jupiter 
is spoken of : 

Alt that stand 
Sink in the weiglit of his high Jovial hand. 

fJOWL. The jaw. 

He might be an oxe for his joule, a bull for his iiecke, 
a cow lor his belly, and a calfe for his wit, I make no 

Juestion. Jian in the Moone, 1609. 

or drinking healths, and being churched so, 
They cheeke hjjovle may with each other goe. 

Rowlauds, Knave ofSp. 4r Di- 
Besides, a woman need not be aaham'd to sit jig by 
htcle with the best of the parish, and who dare say, 
Black is her eye. Tis CkeaU, 1662. 

To JOY, for to enjoy. 

And let her joy her raven-colour'd love. 
Only the use of armes, which most \joy. 
And fitteth most for noble swayne to know. 

Svens. F. Q., VI. u, 82. 
There in perpetual, sweet, ana flowring spring, 
She lives at ease, anijoyt her lord at will. 

Fair/. TViwo, ziv, 71 . 
Yon loyal ladies, doo you think in faith. 
That highest honour ^oyM most sweet content. 

Brandon's Oclavia, A 6, b. 
fThoughby the dukes aUowance I am her priviledg'd 
attendant, yet such is the devilishnes of Dnmetas, 
that I cannot ^'oy so much accesse as to confer with 
her. IleofGulU,l6S&. 

JOYANCE, *. Enjoyment. 

Which gave him hopes, and did him halfe persuade. 
That he in time her joyanee should obtaine. 

Spent. F.Q., \l,xi,t. 

Also rejoicing : 

And made great joyanee that it should be so. 

Claud. Tib. Nero, K 2. 
There with great /oyaMC«, and with gladsome glee, 
Of faire Pnnna I received were. 

Speue. P. Q., IV, vjii, 6». 



IPOCRAS. See Hippocras. 

IRISH. A game differing very slightly 
from backgammon. It is described 
in the Conipleat Gamester, 1680, 
p. 109. Under BaeJcgammon, we 
are told that this difiference cuns^ists 
in the doublets, ** which at this game 
is plaid fourfold, which makes a 
quicker dispatch of the game than 
IrUh:' P. 110. 

Yet, Prue, 'tis well ; play out your game at irisk. sir ; 
who wins ? Mittr. O, The trial is when she comes 
lo bearing. Roaring 6., O. Pl.,vi, 101. 

Tlie inconstancy of iritk fitly represents the ch.inge- 
abirnesse of human occurrenres, since it ever stands 
so fickle that one malignant throw can quite ruine a 
never so well built game. HalVs Uorte Vaeiv^e, p. U9. 
t.\ nmrchants wife, a quicke gamester at iritk (espe- 
cially when she came to bearing 6f men), that she 
would seidome misse entring. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

To IRK. Used impersonally in it irks, 
that is, it is painful or troublesome ; 
from yrh, work, Icelandic. This 
word, though not yet forgotten, has 
ceased to be current in common use, 
and seems to have been preserved in 
memory, chiefly by being known in 
schools as the translation of ttedet. 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Beinff native burghers of this desert city, 
Slionld in their own confines, with forked heads. 
Have tlieir round haunches Kor'd. j4a yon like it, ii,3. 
Yet an he nad kind words 
Twould never irke 'un. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, ii, 4. 

But it was formerly used also as a 
personal, verb for to hate, or be tired 
with: 

The Grekes chieflaines all irked with the war 
Wlicrein Uiey wasted had so many yen». 

Surreji^s Zd JSneis, 1. 18. 
This ugly fault no tyrant lives but irkes. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 456. 

IRKSOME, adj. Generally used in an 
active sense, giving pain or weariness ; 
formerly sometimes passively, made 
sorrowful, sad, or wearied. 

Dull wearines of former fisht. 
Having yrockt asleep his igkesome spright 

Spens. F. 0., I, i. 55. 
Trkesome of life, and too long lingring night. 

Ibid., I, ii, 6, 

IRP, or IRPE, a. A word twice used 
by Ben Jonson, once as an adjective, 
and once as a substantive, but in 
both ways without a clear meaning ; 
nor does its origin very readily 
appear. 
Adjective : 

If regunrdant, then maintain your station brisk and 
irpe, shew the supple motion ol* your pliant body, &c. 

Cyntk. Bev.,'iii, 6. 

Substantive : 
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Prom Spiuiish sbragt, French facef, smirks, irps, and 
all affected homoars, good Mercury defend us. 

Jbid.t act V, Palinode. 

IRRECURABLE, a. Incurable; to 
recure was commonly used for to 
cure. See Recure. 

Is forced to sostajrne a moat grevoiu and irrecurahle 
fall. Ulf. Fulw. Jrt of Flattery, F 9, b. 

IRREGULOUS, a. Out of rule, dis- 
orderly ; found only hitherto in the 
following passage : 

Thou, 
Conspir'd with that irregulout devil Cloten, 
Hast here cat off my lord. Cymb.^ it, 2. 

Some have proposed th* irreligious. 
To IRRUGATE. To wrinkle; from 
irrugoy Latin. 

That the swelling of their body might not irrugate 
and wriuckle their faces. 

Palace ofPleasnre, vol. i, F 4. 

IT PASSES. See Pass. 

ITALY. In the time of Shakespeare, 
Italy was the chief place whence 
England derived and copied the 
refinements of fashion. Forks and 
toothpicks were among the conve- 
niences imported thence by travellers. 
See those articles. Shakespeare, 
with an inaccuracy common to all 
the writers of his time, and therefore 
doubtless thought allowable, attri- 
butes the same imitation to the age 
of Richard the Second, when it had 
not yet commenced : 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Wliose manners still our tai-dy, apish nation, 

Limps after in base imitation. Rich. II, ii, 1. 

One fashion, however, the natural 
good disposition of our people pre- 
vented them from borrowing, that of 
poisoning, which is alluded to once 
or twice in Cymbeline: 

That drvg-damn*d Italy hath outcrafted him. iil, 4. 

What/a^«<; ItaliaH 
(As poisonous tonsrned as handed) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready liearingf ii, S. 

ITA LIANATE, part. adj. Italianized ; 
applied to fantastic affectation of 
fashions borrowed from Italy, as 
noticed above. 

Fantastic complement stalks up and down, 
Trickt in outlandish fcthcrs : all his words, 
His lookes, his oathes, are all ridiculous, 
All apish, childish, and Italianate, 

marlo»*g Old Fortunattu, Anc. Dr., iii, p. 160. 

But quoted by Capell as from the 
Shoemaker a Gentleman, a comedy, 
published 1638; probably stolen 
from Marlow's, which was printed in 
, 1600. 

I am EngUsho liomc, and I hare English thoughts ; 



not a devill incarnate because I am ItaUanate, but 
hating the pride of Italic because I know their 

feevisbnes. Oreene's Notable Discoverie of Cooenaae. 
And finally all Italionate converances, as to kill a 
man, and then moume for him, kc. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1692. 
fThou art an Italian, poore Philautus, as much 
misliked for the vice of thy country, as she marvelled 
at for the vertue of hers : and with no lease shame 
doest thou heare, how if any Englishman be infected 
with any misdemeanor, tbey say with one mouth, 
bee is Italienated; so odious is that nation to this, 
tliat the very man is no less hated fur the name, than 
the country for the manners. Lyly*t JBuphues. 

fTo ITERATE. To repeat. 

Whose empty wombe continuall murmur yeOds, 
And iterates againe each word it heares. 

Heywood's Troia Britamea, 1609. 

flTERATE, adj. Repeated. 

Wherefore we procbiim the said Frederick count 
Palatine, Stc., guilty of high treason and iterate 
proscription, and of all the penalties which by law 
and custom are depending thereon. Wilson's James 1. 

JUDAS COLOUR. Red colour, of hair 
or beard. It was a current opinion, 
that Judas Iscariot had red hair and 
beard ; probably for no better reason 
than that the colour was thought 
ugly, and the dislike of it was of 
course much increased by this 
opinion. Thiers, in his Histoire des 
Perruques, gives this as one of the 
reasons for wearing wigs : " Les 
rouMeaux porterent des perruques, 
pour cacher la couleur de leurs 
cheveuz, qui sent en korreur h tout 
le monde, parce que Judas, k ce qu'on 
pretend, ^toit rousseau.'* Page 22. 
The representations so common in 
tapestry, made these images familiar 
to all ranks of people. 

Bos. His hair is of the dissembling colour. Cel. 
Something browner than Judas's. As yon Uke it, iii^ 4. 
O let them be worse, worse ; stretch thine art. 
And let their beards be of Judi^s own cokwr. 

Spanish TroQ., 0. PL, ill, 198. 

What has he given berr what is it, oossip? a fair 

hijgh standing cup, and two great 'p|Osue spoons, one 

, Of them gilt. Sure that was Judas with the red beard, 

Middlelon's Chaste Maid of Cheeqtside, 1630. 

Dry den has it in his play of Am- 
boyna : 

Receive me to your bosom; by this beard, I will 
never deceive you. Beam. I do not like his oath, 
there's treachery in that Judas-coUmr'd beard. 

Dry den also, in a fit of anger, des- 
cribed Jacob Ton son 

With two left legs, and Judas-colottred hair. 

Scott's Life tffDryd., p. S90. 

As Tonson is in the same attack de- 
scribed as " freckled fair," there can 
be no doubt that Judas' hair was 
always supposed to be red. 
A red beard was considered as an 
infallible token of a vile disposition : 
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Wby, cannot yon lie. nnd nrear, and pavn yonr Mvl 

for sixpence ? You bare a aurot eolamrd htmrd, 

and that never fails : aud your wortbip*! face is a 
progBoatication of prcfenneht 

Shirley's Douhtful fTnr, actT.p. 63. 

It has been conjectured, that the 
odium attached to red hair origin- 
ated, in England, from the aversion 
there felt to the red-haired Danes; 
which may or may not be true. 
Crine ruber was always a reproach 
to a man, though the golden locks of 
ladies have been so much admired. 
See Cain coloured. 
JUDICIOUS, a. Apparently for judi- 
cial; in regular process of judgment. 

His last offences to as 
Shall \m*^ judicious heariiiK- CorioLt ▼• 6. 

f Nor yet exprct tlmt her bt'st industrie 
Ck>uld raise iicr up unto the Inst degree 
Of frrace and favour, with judiciims nten, 
Who know the fHilings of my i-mii^E pen. 

FhiUis of Scvro9,\t^h. 

tJUG-BITTEN. Drunk. 

For when any of them are wounded, pot-shot, jug- 
httfn, or roD-shakcn. so that thcv hii\e lost aU rea- 
sonable fiirultics (if the niiiidtr, anil in a manner are 
so mad, thiit they dnre spr«ike frlony, whistle treason, 
and call any mai^nifico a mungrrll. 

Tnyhr's Workes, 1630. 

'f JUMBALS. A sort of sweetmeats. 
**Jumbah, certain sweetmeats." Dun- 
ton's Ladies^ Dictionary. They are 
still, we believe, made in some parts 
of the country. 

The best^Mitf /«.— Take half a ponnd of white sugar, 
and as much tine flower, heat np the whites of two 
new lay'd eggs, and mix it with tiieni, blanch a pound 
of almonds, aud bent them well with half a pound of 
sweet butter, and two spoonfuls of rose-water; to all 
these well mixed, put half a pint of cream, mould 
them into a paste, and make them into what form 
vou plenae, rowl them in fine beaten white augar, and 
hake them in a gentle oven. 

AccompUsh'd FemaU Instructor. 

A JULIO. An Italian coin, value six- 
pence ; still, or lately, current in Italy 
by the same name. See Guthriea' 
Table. 

lie spent there in six months 
Twelve thousand ducats, aud (to my knowledge) 
Keceiv'd in dowry with you nor one /'//o. 

While Dtcii. O. PI., vi, 29t. 
f What sayest thou man? there is no religion in the 
world, but onely for forme; take here, and pay bini. 
and give him this Julio over and above, to hang him- 
■elfe, and so in Gods name let's be gone. 

Passenqer of Benrcnuto, 1612. 

JUMENT, «. Cattle of all kinds, or 
even a beast in general. Jumentum, 
Latin. In French, jument has be- 
come restricted to menu only a mnre. 
Burton gives it as the translation of 
peeudes : 

FonnidQiosum dirtn, non esu mode, 

Q)um Yuxhsizpeeudes non edont, homims cdunt. 

Piaut. 



And tis a fearfU) thing for to report. 

That men should feed on such a kinde of meat. 

Which very juwunts would refuse to eat. 

v^im/. oJ MdMmek^ p. €9. 

In another place the words rendered 
jumentsMe bruiis animalibus. P. 42. 
Sir Thomas Brown, whom Mr. Todd 
quotes, includes oxen, as well as 
horses and asses, timon^ juments. 

ti'd rather be hiMJuwtent than bis mistrtM. 

CarlwriahC* Sicd^, 16il. 
tThoae goodlT juwunts of the guard would figbt 
(As they eat beef) after six stone a day. 

CarimrigkVs Ordinary, 1651. 

t JUMP-COAT. A close fitting vest. 
King Charles II, after his escape from 
Worcester,, disguised himself " in a 
green cloth jump coat, threadbare, 
even to the threads being worn white.'* 

J. By*r lady, nothing but a druggctjiiwp and a easier, 
a russet-gown for my wife Susan, a New Testament 
for Uie bijTgest lad, add three or four catechizes to 
sive away iu the country ; here's the ladies catechize 
for the parsons wife. 

The Country Farmers Cateekism, 17iQ- 
Tell me, prithee, Ter^iole, wliat lonfr- winded brcKhrr 
iu a short Jump coat did preach to day. 

Cupid Stripp*d,l7()&. 

JUMP, adv. Exactly. 

And bring him jump where he may Casaio find 
SoUcitiug his wire. Othello, ii, 3. 

In Hamlet, act i, sc. 1, the old quarto 
reads, "jump at this dead hour;*' 
which in the folios is changed to 
"just at this same hour." 

Yon is a youth, whom how can I orealip, 
Since he sojumpe doth in my mashes hit. 

Maraton's SaJires^ in, p. 147. 
And therefore the Greeks call it oeriergia^ w e coll it 
over-labor, ^uMptf with the original. 

Puttenkam, Jrt ofPoesie, p. S16. 

Sometimes, but more rarely, it is used 
as an adjective, meaning ezact or suit- 
able: 

Acroatichs aud tdcstirhs on jump names. 

B. Jons. £xt er. on Vulran, vi, p. 4^16. 
He said the musike In^st thiike powers pleas'd 
Yfaa jumps coucord betweene our wit aud will. 

Pembr. Jrcad . L. iii, p. S97. 
W^here not to be evcnjuwip 
As they are here, were to be stran^rs. 

B.J' Ft 7\poNobUKintm.ji,2. 

To JUMP WITH. To agree with, suit, 
or resemble. 

I will not chuse what many men desire. 
Because 1 will not^'itmn in'/A common spirits, 
Aud rank me with the narbarous multitude. 

Aler. of Fen., ii, 9. 
Well Hal, well : and in some sort it jumps tn'/A lu y 
humour, as well as waiting iu the court, I rnn trfl 



Wits jump" is still used as a pro- 
verbial phrase. 

This story ^'wifipV just «ci7A my dream to night. 

Adromana^ O. PI., xi, 53, 
With |>atience hear me, and ii what I say 
ShuU^Mwp with reason, then vun'll uardon me. 

Gnm Collier, /c, O. Tl., xi, ii 
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Or, without unth, to a^ree : 

, Then wonders }iow your two opinions should jump in 

that man. Earl^s Mieroc., h W, p. 177, Bliss's ed. 

fJUMPlSH. Dull; stupid? 

All these things may well be said unto me, thai he 
commonly S)M)ken against a foole, as to be called a 
blockpate, a dulhead, an asse.a jKwpi** sot; but none 
of these can be spoken against him, for his follie goes 
beyond all these. Termce in Bngluky 1614. 

. JUMPLY. Suitably. 

Yet the affaires of this countrey, or at least my nieet- 

ing aojumply with them, makes me abashed witli the 

, Btrangenesse of it. Pem. Ar., L. t, p. 450. 

fJUNlPER. It was formerly supposed 
that the wood of juniper, when once 
lighted, would remain on fire a whole 

, year if covered with its own ashes. 
Hence Ben Jonson, in the Alchemist 
(i, 3), talks of the the "coal of juni- 
per" which the tobacconist kept for 

► his customers to light their pipes 
from. 
JUNKET, or JUNCATE. A sweetmeat, 
or a dainty. Giuricata, Italian. Mr. 

\ Todd derives cheese-cake from this ; 
but it is formed, much more simply, 
from cheese and cake; a cake made 
of a curd something like cheese. 

^ You know there wants no junkets at the feast. 

Tam.ofShr.,m,2. 

And making stniight to the tall forest near, 
Of the sweet flesh would have his junkets there. 

Drayt. Mooncalf, p. 606. 

The verb Xo junket \^ growing obsolete 
very fast, if it be not so already. 
JUNT, s, A loose woman. Explained 
by the context only, for the word 
does not occur elsewhere. 

Daintily abused 1 you've put a »'«»/ upon me;— a com- 
mon strumpet. Middle ton, Trick to cat eh, /-c, v, 1. 

•f JUP. A petticoat ; the lower part of 
the gown. Tr.jupe. 

This play of ours, just like some vest or jup, 

Worn twice or thrice, was carefully laid up. 

i FJecktioe's Epigrams, 1670. 

f JURRE, p. To jovstle. n. s. a shock, 
or blow. 

Bctweene these rockes that thus open asunder, and 
JHrre one against another so often, if a fuwle should 
^ happen to ffyc, by no swiflnesse of wing could she 

possibly escape and get away, but be crushed to death. 
Holland's Ammianus Marcellinus, 1609. 
Ensnared the yrou front that it benreth out before 
(and in truth it resembleth a rammes head) with long 
ropes on either side, and so lield it fast, that by 
reiuTuing backc againe it should not gathet new 
streuRth, nor be able with thicke j«rr«* and pushes, 
forcibly to strike the walla to any purpose. Jbid. 

tJUSSEL. "A minced dish of several 
meats." Dunton^s Ladies' Dictionary. 

JUSTICER, *. An administerer of 
justice. It appears that the justices 
of the peace were once technically 
called justicers. 



Of g^ve me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justieer I C?ym., v, 5. 

This sheivB you are above, 
YovLJvsiieen, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! Lear, iv, 3. 

Besides, the now ripe wrath (defer*d 'till now) 

Of that sure and unfayling JiM^ic«r, 
That never suffers wrong so long to prowe. 

JkMieUCtv. Wars, y. 49. 
How to my wish it falls out that thou hast the place 
of « justieer upon them. £astto. Hoe, O. PL, iv, 268. 

JUTTY, *. A projecting or over-hanging 
part of a building. 

"Nojutly, frieze, 
Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

Macb., i, 6. 

To JUTTY. To overhang; from to >^ 
out. 

Afl doth a galled rock 
O'erhang, and jutty his co^ounded base. 

Hen. V, iii, 1. 

A JUVENAL. A youth ; ixomjuvenis, 
Latin. 

A most acute Juvenal, voluble, and free of grace. 

Love's L. L., iii, I. 
The^'tfvma^the prince your master, whose chin is 
not yet fledged. 8 Hen. IV, \, 3. 

What woulJst ? I am one of hit haenals. 

Westward Hoe, 1607. 
But thou, my pretty jutenall—m\x%i lick it up for a 
restoraiive. Art ofJugling, ^c, 1612. 

-IVE. The termination ive in English, 
regularly and properly gives an active 
signification to adjectives ; as ivus, in 
Latin, and if, in French. Thus, active 
is that which dLCif^formative that which 
forms, repulsive that which repulses, 
&c. ; but this analogy is not always 
preserved by our early writers, who 
occasionally give a passive sense to 
adjectives in ive. Thus, 

The protractive trials of great Jove ; 

Tro. and Cress., i, 8. 

mean the protracted trials ; but, in 
the very next line, persistive is used 
for that which persists. 
What seems more extraordinary, -ing, 
the termination of the active participle, 
is sometimes so used : 

And ever let his unrecaldng crime 

Have time to wail th' abusing of his time. 

SA. Rape of Luer., Suppl., 1, 682. 

For un recalled, or unrecallable. 
IVY-BUSH. The bush hung out at 
taverns was an ivy-bushy in which 
there appears a trace of classical allu- 
sion, as the ivy was always sacred to 
Bacchus; perhaps continued from 
Heathen times. " Vino vendibili sus- 
pense hedera non est opus," is the 
Latin form of the proverb. 

Things of greatest profit are set forth with least price. 
Where the wine is neat there needeth no ivie-bush. 

Bufhues, A 3. 
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The proTerb is, '* Good wine needs no 
buah;" but tioea not express what 
kind of bush might be wAoted. 

Fbr the poare flibemuui that wm warned he sbonld 
not fiah, yet did at hia domre make neta, and the olde 
Tintencr of Veniee that wat Ibriridden to aeU wine* 
did Dotvithataiidiiig hang out an itif-huh, 

Bmpkuet mni ki$ Ay f., K 4. 
1 hang no wm oat to aeU my wine, 
Hie neetar of mod wita will aell it aelfe. 

R. AUoi, SHgk F»ru. Sonm, TotktEfdtr. 



IVY 

Thia good wine I pieaent needs no ivg-huL. 

Notes omJ>HBarl4u, U2l. Tb tJke Re^er. 

An owl in an ivy-bush perhaps denoted 
originally the union of wisdom or 
prudence with conTi?iaiity ; as, "be 
merry and wise." It is, however, 
true, that a bush or tod of ivy was 
usually supposed to be the favorite 
residence of an owl. See Todd. 
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